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movo.  VTAH 


PREFACE 


VOLUME  XXVII,  now  completed,  contains  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Society  at  seventeen  meetings,  from 
January,  1927,  to  November,  1930,  both  included,  in 
continuation  of  Volume  XXVI,  Pages  1 to  341,  inclusive, 
have  been  edited  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Ballard  Murdock, 
who  was  until  October  1,  1930,  Editor  of  the  Society’s 
Publications.  The  rest  of  the  volume  has  been  edited 
by  the  present  Editor  of  Publications. 

The  Committee  gratefully  acknowledges  the  Society’s 
indebtedness  to  several  institutions,  and  to  many  friends 
and  members  of  this  Society,  for  permission  to  reproduce 
documents  in  their  possession,  for  the  gift  of  plates,  or 
for  other  courtesies,  especially:  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Clough, 
Mr.  Percival  Merritt,  Mr.  Philip  P.  Chase,  Mr.  Harold  A. 
Pitman,  the  Harvard  College  Library,  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society. 

For  the  Committee  of  Publication, 

Samuel  Eliot  Morison, 

Chairman. 


Boston,  June  1,  1932. 
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1927-1930 


TRANSACTIONS 


OF 


THE  COLONIAL  SOCIETY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


JANUARY  MEETING,  1927 


Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the 


l\  house  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
No.  28  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  on  Thursday,  January 
27,  1927,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  President, 
Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  in  the  chair. 

The  Records  of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  Honorable  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  of  Wash- 
ington was  elected  an  Honorary  Member;  Mr.  Harold 
Hitchings  Burbank  of  Cambridge  was  elected  a Resi- 
dent Member;  Mr.  Thomas  William  Lamont  of  New 
York  and  Mr.  William  Gwinn  Mather  of  Cleveland 
were  elected  Corresponding  Members;  and  Sir  George 
Otto  Trevelyan  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  England,  M. 
Emile  Bourgeois  of  Paris,  France,  Mr.  Hugh  Edward 
Egerton  of  Oxford,  England,  Mr.  Charles  Howard 
McIlwain  of  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  John  Henry  Ed- 
monds of  Boston,  were  elected  Associate  Members. 

The  following  minute  on  the  resignation  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Charles  Edwards  Park  as  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, prepared  by  Mr.  Albert  Matthews,  was  read  by 
the  President,  and  was  unanimously  adopted : 

The  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts  received  with  regret  the 
resignation  of  Charles  Edwards  Park  as  Corresponding  Secretary. 
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THE  COLONIAL  SOCIETY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


CJan. 


In  the  thirty-four  years  of  its  existence,  the  Society  has  been  for- 
tunate in  having  had  but  three  Corresponding  Secretaries.  Mr.  An- 
drew McFarland  Davis  served  for  five  years,  from  1892  to  1897; 
Mr.  John  Noble  for  twelve  years,  from  1897  to  1909;  and  now  Dr. 
Park  has  rounded  out  a term  of  seventeen  years.  Though  his  onerous 
duties  as  minister  of  the  First  Church  prevented  his  frequent  at- 
tendance at  our  meetings,  yet  on  the  occasions  when  he  was  able  to 
be  present  his  comments  were  always  to  the  point,  and  he  has  con- 
tributed to  our  Publications  several  admirable  papers.  Nor  is  it  too 
much  to  say  that  his  extraordinarily  apt  characterizations  of  de- 
ceased members  made  his  annual  reports  to  the  Society  notable 
events. 

Mr.  Samuel  E.  Morison  read  a paper  on  “New  Eng- 
land and  the  Origin  of  the  Columbia  River  Trade,” 
which  will  be  printed  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Tozzer,  Mr.  Francis  R.  Hart,  and  others,  dis- 
cussed this  paper. 

Mr.  Kenneth  B.  Murdock  read  a communication 
written  by  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Holmes  of  Cleveland,  Libra- 
rian of  the  William  Gwinn  Mather  Library,  on  “Samuel 
Mather  of  Witney,  1674-1733.”^ 


* Mr.  Holmes’s  paper  has  been  printed  in  our  Transactions,  xxvi.  312-322. 
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FEBRUARY  MEETING,  1927 

A Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the 
house  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
No.  28  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  on  Thursday,  February 
24,  1927,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  President, 
Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  in  the  chair. 

The  Records  of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  the  death, 
on  January  30,  1927,  of  Simeon  Eben  Baldwin,  a 
Corresponding  Member. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  that  letters 
had  been  received  from  Chief-Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  accepting  Honorary  Membership;  from  Mr. 
Harold  Hitchings  Burbank  accepting  Resident  Mem- 
bership; from  Mr.  Clarence  Walworth  Alvord,  Mr. 
Thomas  William  Lamont,  and  Mr.  William  Gwinn 
Mather,  accepting  Corresponding  Membership;  and 
from  Mr.  John  Henry  Edmonds,  Mr.  Hugh  Edward 
Egerton,  and  Mr.  Charles  Howard  McIlwain,  ac- 
cepting Associate  Membership. 

Mr.  George  Lincoln  Burr  of  Ithaca,  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Stanley  Thomas  Williams  of  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, were  elected  Corresponding  Members. 

Mr.  Harold  Murdock  read  and  commented  upon  a 
group  of  letters  in  his  collection  written  from  or  bearing 
upon  Revolutionary  Boston. 

The  writers  included  persons  in  public  and  private  life, 
officers  and  citizens,  patriots  and  loyalists,  who  viewed  the 
progress  of  events  with  mixed  emotions.  One  of  the  most 
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interesting  of  the  letters  was  written  by  Thomas  Hutchin- 
son in  1773,  stating  impressively  his  political  creed.  An- 
other, written  in  the  next  year  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Eliot, 
gave  a melancholy  account  of  Boston,  and  mentioned  the 
benefactions  of  Thomas  Hollis  to  Harvard  College.  A 
third,  written  by  Joseph  Warren  to  Elbridge  Gerry,  dis- 
closed the  tumultuous  condition  of  the  American  camp, 
and  contained  an  interesting  reference  to  Joseph  Pigeon, 
who,  according  to  Warren,  by  his  service  as  Commissary 
General  held  the  army  together  at  a critical  time.  A 
letter  of  George  Washington,  written  in  1775,  revealed 
his  clear  understanding  of  the  military  situation,  and 
gave  sound  reasons  for  rejecting  a suggestion  that  Point 
Allerton  be  fortified. 

Mr.  Kenneth  B.  Murdock  read  a poem  addressed  to 
“Mr.  Wise  in  New  England,”  from  a volume  of  manu- 
script poems  apparently  written  in  England  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 
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MARCH  MEETING,  1927 

A Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Mr.  Frederic  Winthrop,  at  No.  299 
Berkeley  Street,  Boston,  on  Thursday,  March  24,  1927, 
at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  President,  Samuel 
Eliot  Morison,  in  the  chair. 

The  Records  of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  the  death, 
on  March  22,  1927,  of  Charles  Sprague  Sargent,  a 
Resident  Member. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  that  letters 
had  been  received  from  Mr.  George  Lincoln  Burr  and 
Mr.  Stanley  Thomas  Williams  accepting  Correspond- 
ing Membership,  and  from  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan 
and  M.  Emile  Bourgeois  accepting  Associate  Mem- 
bership. 

Mr.  Charles  Francis  Dorr  Belden  of  Boston  was 
elected  a Resident  Member;  Mr.  William  Tudor  Gardi- 
ner of  Gardiner,  Maine,  was  elected  a Corresponding 
Member;  and  Mr.  Arthur  Meier  Schlesinger  of 
Cambridge  was  elected  an  Associate  Member. 

The  President  read  a letter  written  by  Sir  George 
Otto  Trevelyan  accepting  membership  in  the  Society: 

Welcombe, 

Stratford  on  Avon 
Feb.  5,  1927 

Dear  Sir, 

I am  greatly  honoured  by  my  election  to  the  Colonial  Society  of 
Massachusetts.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  debt  which  I owe  to 
that  State.  Whether  it  is  over  its  noble,  and  nobly  told,  historical 
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records;  or  amidst  its  unique  and  inexhaustible  imaginative  literature; 
I have  had  as  great  and  abiding  a mass  of  enjoyment  as  any  man  can 
ever  have  drawn  from  any  country,  or  any  people.  I remain 

Yours  very  truly 

G.  O.  Trevelyan. 

Mr.  Samuel  C.  Clough  read  a paper  entitled: 

REMARKS  ON  THE  COMPILATION  OF  THE 
BOSTON  BOOK  OF  POSSESSIONS 

Public  Document  No.  46  of  the  City  of  Boston,  comprising  the 
first  volume  of  the  Town  Records  and  the  Book  of  Possessions,  was 
printed  under  the  direction  of  the  Record  Commissioners  in  1881.^ 
The  original  manuscript  of  the  part  of  that  volume  known  as  the 
Book  of  Possessions  might  be  justly  termed  “Boston’s  Doomsday 
Book,”  and  is  a valuable  source  of  information  for  those  interested 
in  the  titles  to  the  estates  of  early  Boston.  It  is  the  only  known  list 
of  the  properties  in  the  Town  from  the  time  of  settlement  in  1630 
until  1798,  when  Congress  authorized  the  first  Direct  Tax  of  all  the 
cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States.^ 

Since  the  title  page  of  the  manuscript  volume  is  missing,  and  no 
date  is  given  for  its  compilation,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  book  is 
a survey  of  the  original  grantees,  made  up  shortly  after  1634.  On 
April  1,  1634,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  ordered  a book 
to  be  made  in  each  town,  recording  not  only  the  ownership  and  de- 
scriptions of  all  properties,  but  also  subsequent  sales  or  transfers.® 
Probably  many  of  the  smaller  towns  complied  with  this  order  soon 
after  it  was  issued,  but  the  book  containing  the  records  of  Charles- 
town was  not  begun  until  1638.  The  failure  of  some  towns  to  make  a 
return  to  the  order  of  the  General  Court  probably  occasioned  a 
second  one,  dated  September  9,  1639.“* * 

The  various  investigators  who  have  studied  the  Book  of  Posses- 
sions agree  that  it  was  compiled  between  the  years  1639  and  1645, 
and  most  of  them  set  the  exact  date  as  1643.  There  were  probably 

1 Boston  Records,  ii  (Second  edition). 

* Boston  Records,  xxxii. 

’ Colonial  Records,  i.  116. 

* Colonial  Records,  i.  216. 
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several  reasons  for  Boston’s  delay  in  obeying  the  order  of  1634.  The 
struggle  for  existence  of  the  infant  colony,  of  which  Boston  was  the 
centre,  troubles  with  England  in  regard  to  the  charter,  and  the  Anti- 
nomian  controversy,  may  all  have  hindered  any  attempt  to  under- 
take a survey  of  the  properties  in  the  town.  Moreover,  Boston  was 
the  port  of  arrival  for  most  of  the  newcomers  to  New  England,  and 
for  many  of  those  bound  elsewhere.  Some  persons  who  came  to 
Boston  stayed  there  only  a short  time,  and  then  migrated  to  other 
settlements  or  returned  to  England.  This  state  of  things  alone  might 
have  caused  the  postponement  of  the  listing  of  properties  until  more 
settled  conditions  prevailed.  That  the  Town  Records  were  not  begun 
until  four  years  after  the  settlement  and  were  very  meagre  for  the 
first  six  or  seven  years,  shows  that  existing  circumstances  prevented 
or  hindered  the  preparation  of  a fuller  account  of  the  town’s  affairs 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  its  history. 

The  first  one  hundred  and  eleven  pages  of  the  Book  of  Possessions 
contain  what  might  be  considered  a primary  list  of  the  proprietors, 
almost  every  page  containing  a record  of  the  possessions  of  two  pro- 
prietors. With  one  exception,  there  is  no  date  for  the  first  entry  on 
each  half  page,  and  this  might  indicate  that  these  pages  were  all 
written  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  William  H.  Whitmore,  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  printed  volume,  states  that  a close  examination  of  these 
one  hundred  and  eleven  pages  in  the  original  manuscript  seems  to 
show  that  they  were  written  by  the  same  hand  and  at  the  same  time. 
He  says  further  that  nearly  all  the  remaining  pages  show  evidence  of 
having  been  written  by  the  same  person  but  at  a later  date.^  The 
pages  after  page  111  contain  abstracts  or  short  deeds,  many  of  which 
are  recorded  and  more  fully  described  in  the  Suffolk  Registry.  The 
dates  on  these  pages  range  from  1644  to  1648  inclusive.  The  deed  on 
page  112  is  dated  June  4,  1644.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
first  one  hundred  and  eleven  pages  were  written  before  that  date. 

From  a careful  investigation  of  the  data  that  I have  collected  and 
used  in  making  maps  of  Boston  between  1630  and  1648,^  and  also  of 
the  data  relating  to  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  during  this  period,  I 
present  certain  facts  which  have  a bearing  on  the  date  of  the  Book  of 


'■  Boston  Records,  ii,  Part  2,  pp.  iii,  iv. 

* See  our  Publications,  xxi.  251-254,  xv.  43-47. 
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Possessions  and  discredit  any  idea  that  it  should  be  considered  a list 
of  the  original  grantees. 

Before  1639,  there  were  sixty  residents  of  Boston,  owning  lots  and 
homes,  whose  names  do  not  appear  in  the  first  one  hundred  and  eleven 
pages  of  the  Book  of  Possessions.  In  connection  with  the  names  of 
these  persons,  there  is  a record  of  at  least  fifty  transactions,  land 
grants,  and  permissions  to  dispose  of  property,  which  do  not  appear 
in  the  same  pages.  Should  we  consider  that  the  Book  of  Possessions 
was  a list  of  original  grantees  and  that  it  was  made  shortly  after  the 
order  of  1634,  we  should  expect  it  to  make  some  mention  of  these 
early  proprietors  and  their  transactions.  The  following  table  per- 
tains to  the  two  hundred  and  eight  persons  whose  names  appear  in 
the  first  one  hundred  and  eleven  pages,  and  is  from  a careful  survey 
of  the  record  of  each  individual. 

Number  of  the  208  proprietors  by  years  in  which  they  first  were  en- 
titled to  hold  property; 


Years 

Persons 

Total 

1630 

25 

1631 

4 

29 

1632 

10 

39 

1633 

14 

53 

1634 

25 

78 

1635 

35 

113 

1636 

20 

133 

1637 

11 

144 

1638 

12 

156 

1639 

15 

171 

1640 

16 

187 

1641 

10 

197 

1642 

5 

202 

Of  these  208  persons  all  were  in  Boston  prior  to  1644;  only  113  were 
in  Boston  at  the  beginning  of  1636;  and  171  were  here  at  the  close  of 
1639. 

Among  the  two  hundred  and  eight  proprietors  included  in  the 
above  table  are  three  widows:  Anne  Tuttle,  whose  husband,  Richard, 
died  in  1640;  Sarah  Knight,  whose  husband,  John,  died  in  1639;  and 
Anne  Hunne,  whose  husband,  George,  died  in  1640.  We  also  find  the 
name  of  Richard  Critchly,  who  married  the  widow  of  William  Dinely 
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on  August  5,  1639.  If  the  listing  for  the  Book  of  Possessions  was 
begun  before  1639,  the  names  of  the  husbands  and  not  the  widows 
would  have  appeared  as  those  of  proprietors.  Of  the  two  hundred 
and  eight  proprietors,  five  died  or  left  Boston  in  the  year  1644,  and 
between  the  years  1645  and  1650  we  can  add  fifteen  more.  Referring 
directly  to  the  record  of  two  property  holders,  Henry  Symons  and 
John  Gallop,  we  find  that  the  former  was  admitted  as  an  inhabitant 
on  January  30,  1642/43  ' and  died  before  May  2, 1645.^  The  record  of 
John  Gallop’s  lot,  in  the  Superior  Court  Files,®  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  record  in  the  Book  of  Possessions,^  and  according  to  the  Court 
Files  was  “entered  in  the  Book  of  Possessions  the  29th  of  the  11th 
month  1643”  or  January  29,  1643/44.  From  this  we  might  infer 
that  the  listing  was  begun  during  the  latter  part  of  1643  and  com- 
pleted before  the  end  of  1644. 

The  history  of  its  compiler  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  date 
of  making  the  book.  Justin  Winsor  gives  evidence  which  seems  to 
prove  that  the  Book  of  Possessions  was  compiled  by  William  Aspin- 
wall.®  Mr.  Whitmore  also  maintains  that  Aspinwall  wrote  all  of  the 
entries  excepting  a few  cross-references.® 

William  Aspinwall  came  with  the  fleet  to  Charlestown  in  1630;  on 
October  19,  1630  expressed  a desire  to  be  made  freeman,  and  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  on  April  3,  1632.  His  name  appears  as  No.  10 
on  the  First  Church  list.  He  served  as  a selectman  in  Boston  in  1636 
and  1637  and  was  a deputy  to  the  General  Court  in  1637.  He  was 
disarmed  as  a follower  of  Wheelwright,  and  was  banished  by  order 
of  the  Court  on  November  20,  1637,^  although  his  name  appeared  at 
a meeting  of  the  Selectmen  on  January  8,  1637/38.®  Soon  after  this 
date  he  moved  to  Rhode  Island,  where  his  name  appears  March  7, 
1637/38.  He  was  in  Connecticut  in  1642,  though  an  order  had  been 
passed  by  the  General  Court,  October  7,  1641,  allowing  him  to 
return  to  Boston.  He  probably  did  return  early  in  1642,  joined  the 

* Boston  Records,  ii,  Part  1,  p.  71. 

^ Suffolk  Deeds,  i.  162. 

’ Superior  Court  Files,  i.  72. 

* Boston  Records,  ii.  Part  2,  p.  12. 

‘ J.  Winsor,  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  ii.  iv,  v. 

® Boston  Records,  ii.  Part  2,  p.  iv. 

’ Colonial  Records,  i.  207. 

* Boston  Records,  ii.  Part  1,  p.  22. 
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Artillery  Company  in  1643,  was  made  Clerk  of  the  Writs  the  same 
year,  and  was  appointed  Recorder  of  the  Suffolk  Registry  in  1644. 
He  was  suspended  from  his  office  of  notary  by  action  of  the  General 
Court,  October  14,  1651,  and,  according  to  a letter  addressed  to  that 
body,  probably  left  Boston  in  1652.  He  was  living  in  England  in 
1662.1 

Aspinwall  was  a man  of  prominence,  and  one  of  secretarial  ability. 
It  seems  that  we  should  look  to  him  for  much  earlier  material  con- 
cerning the  town  of  Boston  than  is  offered  by  his  valuable  note  book, 
which  he  commenced  December  20,  1644.^  He  may  have  kept  a 
diary  or  note  book  between  the  years  of  1630  and  1638,  and  have 
destroyed  or  discarded  it  before  leaving  Boston  in  1638.  The  “ Volume 
II”  or  his  “Second  Book  of  Mortgages”  has  never  been  found.®  He 
was  the  only  notary  in  the  town  during  the  first  eight  years  and  from 
the  records  it  appears  that  he  acted  as  an  agent  in  the  disposition  of 
lots  to  the  newcomers.  There  is  no  indication  that  he  started  to  make 
the  list  for  the  Book  of  Possessions  before  his  departure  in  1638. 
Thomas  Lechford,  another  notary,  arrived  in  Boston  on  June  27, 
1638.'* *  From  then  until  July  29, 1641,  we  have  his  record  of  transac- 
tions, much  of  which  pertains  to  Boston  properties  not  mentioned  in 
the  Book  of  Possessions.  The  transactions  recorded  by  Lechford 
show  a prior  ownership  of  several  lots  listed  by  him. 

The  various  facts  which  I have  presented  indicate  that  Aspinwall 
began  the  book  in  the  latter  part  of  1643,  and  completed  the  first 
one  hundred  and  eleven  pages  before  June,  1644.  This  record  of 
properties,  therefore,  was  made  only  thirteen  years  after  the  settle- 
ment of  Boston.  If  we  consider  the  limited  means  of  surveying  prop- 
erties at  that  time,  the  unstable  conditions  existing,  with  persons 
coming  and  going,  buying  and  selling,  while  the  list  was  being  made, 
we  can  truly  say  that  it  is  a very  good  and  valuable  description  of 
Boston  in  1643. 

In  describing  the  method  used  by  Aspinwall  in  compiling  the  first 
one  hundred  and  eleven  pages,  which  I shall  consider  as  the  original 
record,  I shall  make  no  references  to  the  descriptions  of  the  lots. 


* Suffolk  Deeds,  x.  15. 

* Boston  Records,  xxxii. 

’ Id.,  II,  Part  2,  pp.  6,  16,  19,  28,  34. 

* Archaologia  Americana,  vii.  1. 
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Anyone  who  might  attempt  to  plot  a map  of  the  town,  adhering 
closely  to  those  descriptions,  would  be  obliged  to  decide  certain  con- 
flicting statements  as  to  abuttors  and  owners.  These  are  not  neces- 
sarily mistakes  but  result  from  certain  changes  which  occurred  while 
the  compilation  was  in  progress.  For  that  reason  some  of  the  at- 
tempts to  illustrate  the  Book  of  Possessions  might  be  called  composite 
maps.  The  best  method  of  utilizing  the  information  is  to  use  such 
portions  of  the  book  as  pertain  to  some  exact  date. 

In  my  work  of  plotting  maps  of  1633, 1638,  and  1648,  to  avoid  any 
duplications  or  omissions,  I laid  out  a deflnite  method  in  using  my 
data.  It  was  by  constantly  referring  to  the  Book  of  Possessions  that 
I began  to  realize  that  a major  part  of  that  book  had  the  properties 
listed  in  an  order  somewhat  similar  to  my  own  plan.  This  was  merely 
a coincidence,  for  I had  always  been  curious  as  to  why  the  author 
did  not  have  a more  systematic  arrangement.  After  some  study  on 
those  portions  of  the  work  which  seemed  irregular  and  out  of  align- 
ment with  my  method,  I not  only  became  convinced  of  the  reason 
for  Aspinwall’s  arrangement  but  found  other  facts  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  the  book  was  made. 

The  collecting  and  recording  of  the  material  was  the  work  of  one 
man.  It  was  done  by  a house-to-house  canvass  and  each  record  was 
entered  at  the  time  the  visit  was  made.  Had  the  collection  been 
made  by  several  persons,  the  transcription  into  the  book  might  have 
been  alphabetical  and  certain  apparent  errors  would  have  been 
eliminated.  It  appears  that  the  task  of  listing  was  not  one  of  a few 
days  or  a few  weeks  but  of  several  months. 

Referring  to  the  names  of  the  two  hundred  and  eight  persons,  as 
listed  in  the  original  part  of  the  volume,  the  first  entry  under  each 
name,  “No.  1,”  is  what  might  be  called  the  initial  property  or  the 
home  lot  on  which  the  landowner  in  question  lived  when  the  record 
was  made.  Below  that  entry  appear  the  other  lots  or  houses  owned 
by  the  same  proprietor,  each  subsequent  item  being  numbered  “2,” 
“3,”  “4,”  etc.  Any  unnumbered  deed  or  transaction  appearing 
below  the  last  numbered  item  was  recorded  after  the  compilation  of 
the  first  one  hundred  and  eleven  pages. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  facts  and  my  statement  that  the  plotting  of 
the  descriptions  would  result  in  a composite  map,  let  me  show  how 
certain  mistakes,  such  as  are  made  by  several  authorities,  might  arise. 
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Let  US  assume  that  A and  B have  adjacent  lots  in  the  north  end 
of  the  town.  A lives  on  his  lot,  while  B lives  on  another  lot  belonging 
to  him,  which  is  in  the  centre  or  south  end  of  the  town.  The  com- 
piler visits  A,  makes  his  record,  and  puts  B down  as  an  abuttor.  B 
not  living  on  the  adjacent  lot,  the  compiler  passes  on  to  C and  con- 
tinues on  his  w^ay  through  the  town,  listing  the  initial  lots  as  he  comes 
to  them  and  recording  under  the  entries  relating  to  them  other  pos- 
sessions of  the  same  proprietors.  On  arriving  at  the  home  where  B 
resided  when  the  compiler  made  his  record  of  A,  he  finds  that  B has 
disposed  of  his  north-end  property  which  w'as  adjacent  to  A’s,  or  it 
may  be  that  B has  disposed  of  all  his  possessions  in  the  town  and  left 
Boston.  In  the  first  case  the  compiler  finds  another  proprietor  who 
bounds  on  A,  and  unless  he  makes  a correction  in  the  record  of  A 
the  two  entries  do  not  agree.  In  the  second  case  the  compiler  does 
not  include  the  name  of  B in  the  list  of  proprietors.  In  some  instances 
the  only  record  that  we  find  showing  that  a given  person  was  at 
some  time  an  inhabitant  of  Boston,  is  a mention  of  him  as  the  owner 
of  land  adjacent  to  that  of  a proprietor.  The  hypothetical  case  out- 
lined shows  the  origin  of  some  complications  in  the  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, many  of  which  appear  in  the  listing  of  gardens  and  pastures. 

In  my  list  printed  below,  I have  used  a set  of  numbers  referring  to 
the  various  properties.  The  first  number  against  each  name,  in 
serial,  designates  the  route  and  order  which  I assume  that  Aspinwall 
follow^ed  in  making  his  list,  and  agrees  wdth  the  numbering  of  the 
properties  on  the  map  reproduced  with  this  paper.  The  second 
number  is  the  pagination  of  the  original  manuscript,  and  the  third, 
the  number  of  the  page  where  the  description  may  be  found  in  the 
printed  volume. 

Aspinwall  started  his  book  with  the  intention  of  reserving  one  full 
page  for  each  proprietor,  and  to  the  casual  observer  it  may  seem  that 
he  did  not  follow  any  consistent  plan.  The  first  two  pages  of  the 
original  book  are  missing.  Some  authorities  assume  that  page  1 was 
only  a cover,  but  it  may  have  been  an  index.  On  page  3 we  find  the 
possessions  of  Deane  Winthrop,  and  page  4 is  blank. 

Another  assumption  regarding  the  first  two  pages  is  that  page  1 
contained  the  record  of  Governor  John  Winthrop.  He  was  the  most 
eminent  man  in  the  Colony  at  that  time.  His  name  does  not  appear 
among  the  list  of  proprietors,  though  there  is  no  question  that  his 
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home  was  on  the  southerly  side  of  the  present  State  Street.  It  is 
designated  on  the  accompanying  map,  and  in  my  lists  below,  as 
No.  1. 

To  the  missing  page,  2,  we  might  assign  the  possessions  of  Stephen 
Winthrop,  and  since  we  do  not  find  his  name  appearing  in  the  book 
as  an  abuttor  to  any  of  the  proprietors,  we  assume  that  his  posses- 
sions at  this  time  were  without  the  limits  of  Boston  proper.  There- 
fore, his  name  is  not  entered  on  my  list.  The  possessions  of  Deane 
Winthrop  likewise  were  outside  of  Boston  proper,  and  we  skip  his 
name. 

I now  consider  in  more  detail  some  of  the  properties  listed  in  the 
Book  of  Possessions. 

No.  2,  5,  1.  Richard  Bellingham,  Esq.^  His  lot  was  on  the  south- 
erly corner  of  Washington  Street  and  Cornhill.^  He  was  Deputy 
Governor  in  1640,  and  Governor  in  1641. 

No.  3,  6,  2.  Mr.  Thomas  Fowle.  He  was  styled  “Gentleman,” 
which  designated  that  he  was  a man  of  some  social  distinction. 
He  served  as  a selectman  in  1634.  His  lot  was  on  the  easterly  side 
of  Washington  Street  at  the  northerly  corner  of  Hayward  Place. 

No.  4,  7,  2.  Mr.  William  Hibbins.  He  served  as  a selectman,  was 
a representative  in  the  General  Court  in  1641,  and  was  an  assistant 
from  1643  to  1654.  His  lot  included  the  site  of  the  Second  National 
Bank  and  a portion  of  the  Post  Ofiice. 

No.  5,  8,  2.  Major  Edward  Gibones  [Gibbons],  a man  prominent 
in  town  affairs  and  a selectman  in  1643.  His  lot  was  on  the  easterly 
side  of  Washington  Street  at  the  corner  of  Adams  Square. 

No.  6,  9,  3.  Mr.  John  Cotton,  the  famous  divine.  His  lot  em- 
braced Pemberton  Square  and  a portion  of  the  Suffolk  County  Court 
House. 

No.  7,  10,  3.  Mr.  William  Tyng,  a captain  of  the  Artillery  Com- 
pany, a selectman  in  1639,  and  a deputy  in  the  General  Court  in 
1640.  His  lot  comprised  a good  portion  of  the  area  north  of  Corn- 
hill  and  west  of  Adams  Square. 

No.  8,  11,  3.  Mr.  John  Wilson,  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of 

* Proper  names  in  my  list  are  spelled  as  they  appear  in  the  printed  Book  of 
Possessions. 

* Throughout  this  paper  I have  used  landmarks  of  the  present  in  placing  the 
lots  which  are  discussed. 
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Boston.  His  home  was  on  the  northerly  side  of  State  Street  and  in- 
cluded both  sides  of  Devonshire  Street. 

No.  9, 12,  3.  John  Newgate,  a prominent  townsman  and  for  several 
years  a selectman.  His  lot  was  on  the  westerly  side  of  Court  Street, 
near  Sudbury  Street. 

No.  10,  13,  4.  Mr.  Thomas  Olliver  [Oliver],  one  of  the  elders  of  the 
First  Church.  His  lot  extended  northerly  from  the  corner  of  Wash- 
ington and  Water  Streets. 

No.  11,  14,  4.  Mr.  Thomas  Leverit  [Leverett],  one  of  the  elders  of 
the  First  Church.  His  lot  was  on  the  southerly  side  of  State  Street 
including  both  sides  of  Congress  Street. 

At  the  top  of  page  15  we  find  the  name  of  William  Copp,  who  is 
No.  12  on  my  list.  His  property  is  somewhat  remote  from  the  eleven 
lots  just  recorded. 

If  we  follow  the  order  in  which  these  possessions  were  listed  we 
find  it  to  be  unsystematic.  There  is  no  geographical  arrangement. 
In  the  list  we  find  the  names  of  two  governors,  two  ministers,  two 
elders  of  the  Church,  and  five  prominent  townsmen.  It  is  evident 
that  Aspinwall  put  these  persons  in  the  first  pages  of  his  book  with- 
out regard  to  the  location  of  their  possessions,  but  starting  with 
page  15,  the  succeeding  pages  show  a clear  system.  Aspinwall  must 
have  realized  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  adopt  some  method  which 
would  insure  the  completion  of  his  work.  Having  no  map  or  list  to 
use  as  a guide,  he  must  start  at  some  end  of  the  town  and  follow  a 
consistent  route,  if  his  work  was  not  to  be  liable  to  duplications  and 
omissions. 

He  therefore  selected  for  the  top  of  page  15,  William  Copp,  whose 
property  was  located  in  the  North  End  on  the  southerly  side  of 
Prince  Street.  This  lot  was  isolated,  so  far  as  neighbors  were  con- 
cerned. On  page  16  he  listed  the  property  of  Edwin  Goodwin,  the 
most  northerly  houselot  in  the  Town,  situated  on  the  northerly  side 
of  Charles  Street  and  bordering  on  the  Charles  River.  From  this  lot 
Aspinwall  continued  through  the  North  End,  following  the  shore 
line,  and  listed  the  properties  almost  consecutively  up  to  page  35, 
the  entries  all  being  at  the  tops  of  the  pages.  On  page  35  of  the 
manuscript,  we  find  a description  of  the  possessions  of  Sampson 
Shoare,  whose  home  was  within  one  lot  of  Cross  Street.  Flere  again 
we  find  a change  in  method.  On  page  36  is  the  name  of  Richard 
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Sanford,  who  lived  on  the  northerly  side  of  Court  Street.  We  note 
also  that  there  are  still  unlisted  a few  houselots  in  the  North  End. 
My  explanation  of  Aspinwall’s  changing  his  system  at  this  point 
follows. 

He  had  begun  to  estimate  how  much  work  there  was  ahead  of  him, 
and  he  probably  realized  that  in  assigning  a whole  page  to  each 
householder  he  might  be  too  generous  with  his  space,  especially  in 
some  cases  where  the  possessions  were  very  limited.  His  book  con- 
tained only  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pages.  In  the  first  one  hundred  and  eleven  we  find  two  hundred  and 
eight  proprietors.  He  therefore  could  not  allow  a full  page  to  each 
person.  He  must  discover  some  consistent  way  of  using  the  half 
pages,  up  to  page  36,  which  would  allow  him  to  continue  from 
that  page  in  the  same  order  which  he  had  been  following  in  his 
canvass. 

He  turned  back  to  page  8 and  began  to  use  the  lower  half  of  his 
pages.  On  page  8 we  find  Atherton  Haugh;  on  page  10,  Captain 
Robert  Keayne;  and  on  page  11,  Mr.  Dunster.  These  men  were 
prominent  citizens.  Beginning  on  page  12  with  Daniel  Maud,  he 
continued  to  fill  up  the  blank  lower  half  pages  by  listing  those  proper- 
ties west  of  Scollay  Square,  north  of  Hanover  Street,  east  of  Union 
Street,  and  the  few  still  remaining  in  the  North  End.  It  will  be 
noticed  that,  with  the  exception  of  a few  in  the  North  End,  these 
lots  were  not  located  in  complete  blocks  — that  is,  the  blocks  were 
not  entirely  bounded  by  streets  — and  most  of  the  lots  had  a body 
of  water  as  one  boundary. 

Thus,  up  to  the  beginning  of  page  36,  Aspinwall  had  listed  the 
record  of  two  proprietors  on  most  of  the  pages,  and  he  continued 
systematically.  Three  properties  which  could  not  be  listed  in  the 
thirty-five  half  pages  were  those  of  Richard  Sanford,  page  36,  Robert 
Meeres,  page  36,  and  Henry  Fane,  page  37.  On  the  lower  half  of 
page  37,  we  find  the  possessions  of  Jeremy  Houtchin,  whose  property 
was  on  the  southerly  corner  of  Hanover  Street  and  Scollay  Square. 
On  the  top  of  page  38  is  the  name  of  Thomas  Makepeace,  a neighbor 
of  Houtchin  on  Hanover  Street.  Beginning  with  Benjamin  Thwing, 
whose  property  was  on  the  easterly  side  of  Scollay  Square,  Aspinwall 
listed  this  block  as  follows:  Court  Street,  Washington  Street,  Dock 
Square,  Elm  Street,  and  Hanover  Street.  He  then  entered  the  names 
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of  the  proprietors  of  the  adjoining  block  bounded  by  Union,  Hanover, 
and  Elm  Streets. 

In  the  same  way  he  proceeded  to  write  the  remainder  of  the 
original  record,  confining  himself  entirely  to  one  block  before  attempt- 
ing to  enter  upon  the  lots  in  another.  There  is  one  exception  or  mis- 
take made  by  him  on  page  51.  On  the  top  of  this  page  are  recorded 
the  possessions  of  John  Coggan,  who  lived  on  the  northerly  corner  of 
State  and  Washington  Streets.  On  the  lower  half  of  the  page  are 
enumerated  the  possessions  of  John  Leverit  [Leverett],  who  lived 
diagonally  opposite  Coggan  at  the  southerly  corner  of  Court  and 
Washington  Streets.  This  entry  is  out  of  place  and  is  evidently  a 
mistake,  for  we  find  a duplicate  of  it  on  page  61,  where  it  rightfully 
belongs. 

P'inally  I append  a full  list  of  the  proprietors  wdiose  names  appear 
in  the  first  one  hundred  and  eleven  pages  of  the  manuscript  “ Book  of 
Possessions,”  in  accordance  with  the  order  described  in  my  text. 
Notations  relating  to  the  names  of  proprietors  are  given  wUerever 
they  help  to  illustrate  the  method  by  which  the  book  was  compiled.^ 


No. 


ii 


h 1, 
2, 
3, 

- 4, 

2,  5, 

3,  6, 

4,  7, 

5,  8, 

6,  9, 

7,  10, 

8,  11, 


- John  Winthrop.  State  Street. 

Governor  1629,  1637,  1642,  1646. 

- Stephen  Winthrop. 

Possessions  outside  of  Boston  proper. 

1.  Dean  Winthrop. 

Possessions  outside  of  Boston  proper. 

1.  Blank  page. 

1.  Richard  Bellingham,  Esq.  Washington  Street. 

Governor  in  1642. 

2.  Mr.  Thomas  Fowle.  Washington  Street. 

2.  Mr.  William  Hibbins.  Devonshire  Street. 

Representative  1641.  Assistant  1643  to  1654. 

2.  Major  Edward  Gibones.  Washington  Street. 

Selectman  1643. 

3.  Mr.  John  Cotton.  Pemberton  Square. 

3.  Mr.  William  Tyng.  Adams  Square. 

Selectman  1639,  Deputy  1640. 

3.  Mr.  John  Wilson.  State  Street. 

Pastor  of  the  First  Church. 


’ The  numbering  follows  the  plan  already  used  in  the  text  above:  the  first 
number  shows  the  order  in  which  the  listing  was  done;  the  second,  the  page  in  the 
manuscript  volume;  and  the  third,  the  page  in  the  printed  text  of  the  Book  of 
Possessions. 
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No. 

9, 

12, 

3. 

It 

10, 

13, 

4. 

t( 

11, 

14, 

4. 

it 

12, 

15, 

5. 

(f 

13, 

16, 

5. 

t( 

14, 

17, 

6. 

tt 

15, 

18, 

6. 

tf 

16, 

19, 

6. 

it 

17, 

20, 

7. 

ti 

18, 

21, 

7. 

tf 

19, 

22, 

8. 

if 

20, 

23, 

8. 

if 

21, 

24, 

8. 

(f 

22, 

25, 

9. 

tf 

23, 

26, 

9. 

if 

24, 

27, 

9. 

ft 

25, 

28, 

10. 

ti 

26, 

29, 

10. 

if 

27, 

30, 

10. 

if 

28, 

31, 

11. 

tt 

29, 

32, 

11. 

tt 

30, 

33, 

11. 

ft 

31, 

CO 

12. 

tt 

32, 

35, 

12. 

if 

33, 

8, 

2. 

ti 

34, 

10, 

3. 

it 

35, 

11, 

3. 

tt 

CO 

12, 

3. 

tt 

37, 

13, 

4. 

ft 

38, 

14, 

4. 

tt 

39, 

15, 

5. 

if 

40, 

16, 

6. 

it 

41, 

17, 

6. 

it 

42, 

18, 

6. 

it 

43, 

19, 

6. 

it 

44, 

20, 

7. 

John  Newgate.  Court  Street. 

Deputy  1638. 

Mr.  Thomas  Olliver.  Washington  Street. 

Elder  of  the  First  Church. 

Mr.  Thomas  Leverit.  Washington  Street. 

Elder  of  the  First  Church. 

Wilham  Copp.  Prince  Street. 

Edwin  Goodwin.  Charter  Street. 

Inhabitant  in  1640. 

John  Sweete.  Charter  Street. 

In  Boston  in  1640. 

John  Seaberry.  Hanover  Street. 

Purchased  house  in  1639. 

Walter  Merry.  Hanover  Street. 

Wm.  Beamsley.  Hanover  Street. 

Anne  Tuttle.  Hanover  Street 

Widow  of  Richard,  who  died  in  1640. 
Capt.  Nehemiah  Bourne.  Hanover  Street. 
Capt.  Thomas  Hawkins.  Hanover  Street. 
Ensigne  Thomas  Savadge.  North  Street. 
Edmund  Grosse.  North  Street. 

Sold  to  John  Anderson,  March  3,  1647. 
Samuel  Cole.  North  Street. 

Mr.  Thomas  Clarke.  North  Square. 

“Late  of  Dorchester”  in  1643. 

Thomas  Joy.  North  Street. 

Richard  Rawlins.  Hanover  Street. 

Bought  of  Peter  Johnson  in  1638. 

Isaac  CuUimer.  Hanover  Street. 
Bartholomew  Pasmer.  North  Street. 
Francis  Hudson.  Hanover  Street. 

Matthew  Chaffie.  Hanover  Street. 

John  Gallop.  Hanover  Street. 

Sampson  Shoare.  Hanover  Street. 
Inhabitant  in  1641. 

Mr.  Atherton  Haugh.  Washington  Street. 
Capt.  Robert  Keayne.  Washington  Street. 
Mr.  Dunster.  Washington  Street. 

President  of  Harvard  College. 

Daniel  Maud.  Tremont  Street. 
Schoolmaster. 

Robert  Howen.  Scollay  Square. 

Edmund  Jackson.  Scollay  Square. 

John  Mellowes.  Sudbury  Street. 

Gabriel  Fish.  Union  Street. 

Henry  Pease.  Hanover  Street. 

John  Smith.  Hanover  Street. 

John  Davies.  Hanover  Street. 

James  Johnson.  Cambridge  Street. 
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No. 

45, 

21,  8. 

Bartholomew  Cheevers.  Hanover  Street. 

(( 

46, 

22,  8. 

John  Arnold.  Hanover  Street. 

(4 

47, 

23,  8. 

John  Jackson.  Hanover  Street. 

44 

48, 

24,  9. 

John  Oliver.  Hanover  Street. 

44 

49, 

25,  9. 

William  Werdall.  Hanover  Street. 

44 

50, 

26,  9. 

John  Hill.  North  Street. 

44 

51, 

27,  9. 

Thomas  Marshall.  Union  Street. 

44 

52, 

28,  10. 

John  Lowe.  North  Street. 

44 

53, 

29,  10. 

Henry  Symons.  North  Street. 

Admitted  in  1643  — died  1645. 

44 

54, 

30,  11. 

John  Milom.  North  Street. 

44 

55, 

31,  11. 

David  Phippeni.  North  Street. 

Admitted  as  inhabitant  1641. 

44 

56, 

32,  11. 

John  Cole.  Hanover  Street. 

44 

57, 

33,  12. 

Nathaniel  Chappell.  Sudbury  Street. 

Servant  of  Atherton  Haugh  until  1634. 

44 

58, 

34,  12. 

James  Hawkins.  Sudbury  Street. 

44 

59, 

35,  13. 

William  Kirkby.  Sudbury  Street. 

44 

60, 

36,  13. 

Richard  Sanford.  Court  Street. 

Admitted  1641. 

44 

61, 

36,  13. 

Robert  Meeres.  Scollay  Square. 

44 

62, 

37,  13. 

Henry  Fane.  Court  Street. 

44 

63, 

37,  13. 

Jeremy  Houtchin.  Scollay  Square. 

44 

64, 

38,  13. 

Thomas  Makepeace.  Hanover  Street. 

44 

65, 

38,  13. 

Benjamin  Thwing.  Scollay  Square. 

Inhabitant  in  1642. 

44 

66, 

39,  13. 

William  Wilson.  Scollay  Square. 

44 

67, 

39,  14. 

Joshua  Scotto.  Scollay  Square. 

44 

68, 

40,  14. 

Alexandre  Beck.  Scollay  Square. 

44 

69, 

40,  14. 

John  Biggs.  Court  Street. 

44 

70, 

41,  14. 

James  Browne.  Court  Street. 

44 

71, 

41,  15. 

Thomas  Hawkins.  Washington  Street. 

44 

72, 

42,  15. 

Thomas  Buttolph.  Washington  Street. 

44 

73, 

43,  16. 

Christopher  Stanley.  Washington  Street. 

This  lot  is  not  described.  It  was  purchased  of  John  Evered, 
who  married  the  widow  of  Thomas  Fairweather. 

44 

74, 

44,  17. 

Hugh  Gunnison.  Adams  Square. 

44 

75, 

44,  17. 

John  Glover.  Adams  Square. 

44 

76, 

45,  17. 

George  Burden.  Dock  Square. 

44 

77, 

45,  17. 

William  Hudson,  Junior.  Dock  Square. 

44 

78, 

46,  17. 

Samuel  Greames.  Elm  Street. 

44 

79, 

46,  17. 

Sarah  Knight.  Elm  Street. 

Her  husband  died  in  1639. 

44 

80, 

47,  18. 

Francis  Dowse.  Elm  Street. 

Servant  of  George  Burden  until  1639. 

44 

81, 

47,  18. 

George  Bates.  Elm  Street. 

44 

82, 

48,  18. 

Anne  vid.  George  Hunne.  Elm  Street. 

He  died  June  1640. 

44 

83, 

48,  18. 

John  Button.  Union  Street. 
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No. 

84, 

49, 

18. 

85, 

49, 

18. 

tt 

86, 

50, 

18. 

it 

87, 

50, 

19. 

ii 

88, 

51, 

19. 

f( 

- 

51, 

20. 

(( 

89, 

52, 

20. 

(( 

90, 

52, 

20. 

a 

91, 

53, 

20. 

4( 

92, 

53, 

21. 

(( 

93, 

54, 

21. 

(( 

94, 

54, 

21. 

(( 

95, 

55, 

21. 

(4 

96, 

55, 

22. 

44 

97, 

56, 

22. 

(4 

98, 

56, 

22. 

44 

99, 

57, 

22. 

44 

100, 

57, 

22. 

44 

101, 

58, 

23. 

44 

102, 

58, 

23. 

44 

103, 

59, 

23. 

44 

104, 

59, 

23. 

44 

105, 

60, 

23. 

44 

106, 

60, 

24. 

44 

107, 

61, 

24. 

44 

108, 

61, 

24. 

44 

109, 

62, 

25. 

44 

no. 

62, 

25. 

44 

111, 

63, 

25. 

44 

112, 

63, 

25. 

44 

113, 

64, 

25. 

44 

114, 

64, 

25. 

44 

115, 

65, 

26. 

44 

116, 

65, 

26. 

44 

117, 

66, 

26. 

44 

118, 

66, 

26. 

44 

119, 

67, 

27. 

44 

120, 

67, 

27. 

44 

121, 

68, 

27. 

44 

122, 

68, 

27' 

44 

123, 

69, 

27. 

44 

124, 

69, 

27. 

44 

125, 

70, 

27. 

44 

126, 

70, 

27. 

44 

127, 

71, 

27. 

44 

128, 

71, 

28. 

44 

129, 

72, 

28. 

Nicholas  Willis.  Union  Street. 

George  Barrell.  Union  Street. 

Admitted  in  1638. 

Thomas  Painter.  Union  Street. 

James  Everill.  Hanover  Street. 

John  Coggan.  State  Street. 

A duplicate  of  No.  107. 

William  Franklin.  Dock  Square. 

Robert  Nash.  Dock  Square. 

George  Foxcroft.  Dock  Square. 

Edward  Bendall.  Faneuil  Hall  Square. 

Edward  Tyng.  Faneuil  Hall  Square. 

James  Oliver.  State  Street. 

David  Sellick.  State  Street. 

William  Pierce.  State  Street. 

Isaac  Grosse.  Faneuil  Hall  Square. 

Wm.  Davies,  Junior.  State  Street. 

William  Hudson,  Senior.  State  Street. 

William  Davies,  Senior.  State  Street. 

Robert  Scott.  State  Street. 

William  Parsons.  Water  Street. 

James  Davies.  Water  Street. 

Henry  Webb.  State  Street. 

Richard  Fairebanks.  Washington  Street. 

Wm.  Corser.  Devonshire  Street. 

John  Leverit.  Washington  Street. 

Richard  Parker.  Washington  Street. 

Richard  Truesdale.  Cornhill  Square. 

Valentine  Hill.  Washington  Street. 

Major  Robert  Sedgwick.  Washington  Street. 

Mr.  Richardson  Hutchin.  Washington  Street. 
Thomas  Scotto.  School  Street. 

Henry  Messinger.  Tremont  Street. 

Richard  Croychely.  Court  Street. 

Married  Alice,  widow  of  Wm.  Dinely,  Aug.  5,  1639. 
Richard  Tapping.  Court  Street. 

Benjamin  Gillom.  Broad  Street. 

Benjamin  Ward.  Batterymarch  Street. 

John  Compton.  Broad  Street. 

Nathaniel  Woodward.  Milk  Street. 

Edward  Hutchinson.  Milk  Street. 

Richard  Sherman.  Milk  Street. 

John  Spoore.  Milk  Street. 

William  Pell.  Milk  Street. 

William  Dinsdale.  Milk  Street. 

Robert  Rice.  Milk  Street. 

John  Kenrick.  Milk  Street. 

James  Perr.  Milk  Street. 

Nicholas  Parker.  Milk  Street. 
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No.  130, 
“ 131, 
“ 132, 
“ 133, 
“ 134, 
“ 135, 

“ 136, 
“ 137, 

“ 138, 
“ 139, 
“ 140, 
“ 141, 

“ 142, 
“ 143, 
“ 144, 
“ 145, 
“ 146, 
“ 147, 
“ 148, 

“ 149, 

“ 150, 
“ 151, 
“ 152, 
“ 153, 
“ 154, 

“ 155, 

“ 156, 
“ 157, 

“ 158, 
“ 159, 

“ 160, 
“ 161, 
“ 162, 
“ 163, 

“ 164, 
“ 165, 
“ 166, 
“ 167, 
“ 168, 
“ 169, 
“ 170, 

“ 171, 
“ 172, 
“ 173, 
“ 174, 
“ 175, 


72,  28.  Nathaniel  Bishop.  Milk  Street. 

73,  28.  John  Steevenson.  Milk  Street. 

73,  28.  Zaccheus  Bosworth.  School  Street. 

74,  29.  John  Synderland.  School  Street. 

74,  29.  Richard  Cooke.  School  Street. 

75,  29.  John  Lugg.  School  Street. 

75,  29.  Arthur  Perry.  School  Street. 

76,  30.  Francis  Lyle.  Washington  Street. 

Inhabitant  in  1638. 

76,  30.  Thomas  Millard.  Washington  Street. 

77,  30.  William  Aspinwall.  Washington  Street. 

77,  30.  Thomas  Grubb.  Washington  Street. 

78,  30.  Ephraim  Pope.  Washington  Street. 

78,  31.  Edmund  Dennis.  Washington  Street. 

79.31.  Edward  Jacklin.  Washington  Street. 

79,  31.  William  Townsend.  Washington  Street. 

80,  31.  Jane  Parker.  Washington  Street. 

80,  32.  Robert  Blott.  Washington  Street. 

81.32.  [Rev.]  Mr.  [Henry]  Flint.  Washington  Street. 

81,  32.  Mr.  [Thomas]  Flint.  Washington  Street. 

82,  32.  Anthony  Harker.  Washington  Street. 

82,  32.  Thomas  Clark.  Washington  Street. 

83,  32.  Raph  Mason.  Washington  Street. 

83,  32.  Robert  Wing.  Washington  Street. 

84,  33.  Richard  Carter.  Washington  Street. 

84,  33.  Jacob  Leger.  Washington  Street. 

85,  33.  Mr.  William  Coleborne.  Washington  Street. 

85,  33.  Edward  Belchar.  Boylston  Street. 

86,  33.  William  Talmage.  Boylston  Street. 

86,  33.  Robert  Walker.  Boylston  Street. 

87,  33.  William  Brisco.  Boylston  Street. 

87,  34.  Ralph  Roote.  Boylston  Street. 

88,  34.  William  Salter.  Boylston  Street. 

88,  34.  Jacob  Eliot.  Boylston  Street. 

89,  34.  Garret  Bourne.  Essex  Street. 

Servant  to  Wm.  Colebourne  until  1635. 

89,  34.  John  Cranwell.  Boylston  Street. 

90,  34.  Edward  Rainsford.  Essex  Street. 

90,  34.  David  Offley.  Essex  Street. 

91,  34.  Mr.  Owen  Roe.  Essex  Street. 

91,  34.  John  Pelton.  Essex  Street. 

92,  35.  Griffith  Bowen.  Washington  Street. 

92,  35.  [Clement]  Cole.  Washington  Street. 

Servant  of  Capt.  Keayne  in  1635. 

93,  35.  John  Odlinn.  Washington  Street. 

93,  35.  Walter  Sinet.  Washington  Street. 

94,  35.  Robert  Woodward.  Washington  Street. 

94,  35.  Thomas  Wheeler.  Washington  Street. 

95,  35.  William  Blantaine.  Washington  Street. 
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No.  176,  95,  35. 
“ 177,  96,  36. 
“ 178,  96,  36. 


“ 179,  97,  36. 
“ 180,  97,  36. 

“ 181,  98,  36. 
“ 182,  98,  36. 
“ 183,  99,  36. 
“ 184,  99,  36. 
“ 185,  100,.36. 
“ 186,  100,  36. 
“ 187,  101,  37. 
“ 188,  101,  37. 
“ 189,  102,  37. 
“ 190,  102,  37. 
“ 191,  103,  37. 
“ 192,  103,  37. 
“ 193,  104,  37. 
“ 194,  104,  37. 
“ 195,  105,  37. 
“ 196,  105,  38. 
“ 197,  106,  38. 
“ 198,  106,  38. 
“ 199,  107,  38. 

“ 200,  107,  38. 
“ 201,  108,  38. 
“ 202,  108,  38. 
“ 203,  109,  38. 
“ 204,  109,  38. 
“ 205,  110,  39. 
“ 206,  110,  39. 
“ 207,  111,  39. 
“ 208,  111,  39. 


John  Hurd.  Washington  Street. 

Robert  Hull.  Washington  Street. 

Job  Judkins.  Washington  Street. 

Elizabeth  Purton.  Washington  Street. 

Omitted  or  overlooked;  should  have  been  listed. 
Nathaniel  Woodward.  Washington  Street. 

John  Marshall.  Washington  Street. 

Admitted  as  inhabitant  in  1640. 

Richard  Hogg.  Washington  Street. 

Nathaniel  Eaton.  Washington  Street. 

Francis  East.  Washington  Street. 

Chari  tie  White.  Washington  Street. 

Richard  Waite.  Washington  Street. 

Edward  Fletcher.  Washington  Street. 

Robert  Reinolds.  Washington  Street. 

John  Palmer,  junior.  Summer  Street. 

Amos  Richardson.  Summer  Street. 

John  Palmer,  senior.  Summer  Street. 

Gamaliel  Waite.  Summer  Street. 

Benjamin  Negoos.  Summer  Street. 

Madie  Engles.  Summer  Street. 

William  Deming.  Summer  Street. 

Richard  Gridley.  Summer  Street. 

John  Harrison.  High  Street. 

Nicholas  Baxter.  Summer  Street. 

Edward  Browne.  South  Street. 

Mathew  lyons.  South  Street. 

William  Setherland.  South  Street. 

Wm.  Teft.  Summer  Street. 

Thomas  Munt.  Bedford  Street. 

Jonathan  Negoos.  Bedford  Street. 

Thomas  Foster.  Bedford  Street. 

Richard  Woodhouse.  Bedford  Street. 

Georg  Griggs.  Summer  Street. 

Thomas  Bell.  Summer  Street. 

Richard  Hollich.  Summer  Street. 


Mr.  Kenneth  B.  Murdock  presented  a communi- 
cation on: 

THE  TEACHING  OF  LATIN  AND  GREEK  AT  THE 
BOSTON  LATIN  SCHOOL  IN  1712 

On  March  12,  1710-11,  “At  a Meeting  of  the  Free-Holders  and 
other  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Boston,”  the  Selectmen  offered  a 
“Memorial,”  as  follows: 
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WTiereas  according  to  the  Information  of  Some  of  the  Learned,  who 
have  made  Observation  of  the  easie  & pleasant  Rules  and  Methods  used 
in  Some  Schools  in  Europe,  where  Scollars,  p’haps  within  the  compass  of 
one  year,  have  attained  to  a Competent  Proficiency  So  as  to  be  able  to 
read,  and  discourse  in  Lattin,  and  of  themselves  capable  to  make  Con- 
siderable progress  therein : and  that  according  to  the  methodes  used  here 
Very  many  hundreds  of  boyes  in  this  Town,  who  by  their  Parents  were 
never  designed  for  a more  Liberal  Education,  have  Spent  two,  three, 
four  years  or  more  of  their  more  Early  days  at  the  Lattin  School,  which 
hath  proved  of  very  Little,  or  no  benefit  as  to  their  after  Accomplishmt. 

It  is  therefore  proposed  to  the  Town  that  they  would  Recomend  it  to 
those  Gentlem  whom  they  shall  chuse  as  Inspectors  of  the  Schools, 
Together  with  ye  ministers  of  the  Town,  To  Consider  whether  in  this 
Town  (where  the  Free  School  is  maintained  chiefly  by  a Town  Rate  on 
the  Inhabitants)  That  Supposeing  the  former  more  Tedious  and  bur- 
thensome  methode  may  be  thought  the  best  for  such  as  are  designed  for 
Schollars  (which  is  by  Some  questioned).  Yet  for  the  Sake  & benefitt  of 
others,  who  usually  are  the  greater  number  by  far  in  Such  Schools,  — 
Whether  it  might  not  be  adviseable  that  Some  more  easie  and  delightfull 
methodes  be  there  attended  and  put  in  practice.  And  to  Signifie  to  ye 
Town  their  thoughts  therein,  in  order  to  the  Encouragemnt  of  the 
same. 

It  was  voted  “ That  the  Said  Memorial  be  So  recomended  to  the 
Inspectors  of  the  School,  and  Ministers  of  the  Town  as  is  therein  Set 
forth.” *  * 

Slightly  less  than  a year  later  Nathaniel  Williams,  headmaster  of 
the  Boston  Latin  School,  sent  to  Nehemiah  Hobart,  then  Senior 
PYllow  of  Harvard,  a letter  in  which  he  said:  “The  Inclosed  is  an 
acct  of  the  Methods  of  Instruction  in  the  School  offerd  to  your  Correc- 
tion alteratio  or  advancem*  as  you  shall  see  meet.”  ^ With  it  he  sent 
a detailed  account  of  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  his  school  in 
1712,  w'hich  seems  to  be  the  earliest  full  record  of  the  curriculum 
there.  Evidently  the  “Memorial”  of  the  Selectmen  had  at  least  the 
effect  of  making  Williams  take  account  of  stock  in  respect  to  the 


* H.  F.  Jenks,  “Historical  Sketch”  in  Catalogue  of  the  Boston  Public  Latin 
School,  1886,  pp.  33-34. 

* The  letter,  as  well  as  the  account  of  the  curriculum  sent  with  it,  is  in  my 
possession.  For  Williams,  see  H.  F.  Jenks,  pp.  31  ff.  For  Hobart  see  J.  L.  Sibley, 
Biographical  Sketches  of  Harvard  Graduates,  ii.  235-238. 
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methods  of  teaching  at  the  Latin  School,  and  led  him  to  ask  Hobart’s 
advice. 

The  “new  method”  of  teaching,  reports  of  which  had  interested 
the  Selectmen,  was  apparently  a plan  like  those  advocated  in  John 
Locke’s  Thoughts  Concerning  Education,  London,  1693;  in  John 
Clarke’s  An  Essay  upon  the  Education  of  Youth  in  Grammar- 
Schools,  London,  1720;  or,  much  earlier,  by  Charles  Hoole  in  his 
New  Discovery  of  the  Old  Art  of  Teaching  Schoole,  London,  1660. 
Just  how  far  Williams’s  plan  for  teaching  Boston  boys  followed  the 
systems  outlined  in  these  books,  is  a matter  for  students  of  the  his- 
tory of  education.  Professor  A.  O.  Norton  says  that,  in  his  opinion, 
Williams’s  scheme  does  not  show  much  response  to  the  “new” 
methods,  but  he  points  out,  too,  that  no  teacher  can  wholly  transform 
his  ways  in  a few  months,  so  that  Williams  may  be  forgiven  for  his 
failure  to  meet  completely  the  Selectmen’s  wishes  in  the  brief  in- 
terval between  their  vote  and  the  sending  of  his  letter  to  Hobart.^ 

The  text  of  Williams’s  account  of  the  curriculum  is: 

1.  2.  3.  The  three  first  years  are  spent  first  in  Learning  by  heart  & 
then  acc:  to  their  capacities  understanding  the  Accidence^ 
and  Nomenclator,^  in  construing  & parsing  acc:  to  the  Eng- 
lish rules  of  Syntax  Sententiae  Pueriles  ^ Cato  & Corderius* * * 
& yEsops  Fables 

4 The  4***  year,  or  sooner  if  their  capacities  allow  it,  they  are 
entred  upon  Erasmus  to  which  they  are  allou’d  no  English,® 

1 To  Professor  Norton  I am  grateful  for  information  as  to  the  “new”  methods 
and  the  authors  who  advocated  them,  as  well  as  for  his  general  comment  on  the 
document  discussed  in  this  paper. 

* This  was  the  famous  Short  Introduction  to  the  Latin  Tongue:  For  the  Use 
of  the  Lower  Forms  in  the  Latin  School,  Being  the  Accidence  Abbridg’d  and 
Compiled  in  that  most  easy  and  accurate  Method,  wherein  the  Famous  Mr. 
Ezekiel  Cheever  taught,  etc.,  first  printed  in  Boston  in  1709.  For  this  book, 
commonly  known  as  Cheever’s  Accidence,  see  G.  E.  Littlefield,  Early  Schools 
and  School-Books  of  New  England,  pp.  251-253,  255. 

® The  Nomenclator,  or  Nomenclatura,  was  a small  Latin-English  vocabulary, 
long  generally  used. 

* A book  of  Latin  and  English  sentences,  translated  by  Charles  Hoole,  and 
printed  in  Boston  in  1702.  Id.,  p.  247. 

® Hoole  published  in  1652  Maturinus  Corderius’s  School  Colloquies,  English 
and  Latin.  Cf.  id.,  p.  243. 

® This  suggests  that  they  were  allowed  English  translations  of  the  books  used 
earlier  in  the  course.  Hoole’s  Sententiae  Pueriles  and  his  Corderius  contained  the 
English  as  well  as  the  Latin  text.  Cf.  notes  4 and  5 above. 
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but  are  taught  to  translate  it  by  the  help  of  the  Dictionary 
and  Accidence,  which  English  translatio  of  theirs  is  written 
down  fair  by  each  of  them,  after  the  recital  of  the  lesson,  and 
then  brought  to  the  Master  for  his  observation  and  correc- 
tion both  as  to  the  Translatio  & orthography:  This  when 
corrected  is  carefully  reserved  till  fryday,  and  then  render’d 
into  the  Latin  of  the  Author  exactly  instead  of  the  old  way 
of  Repitition,'^  and  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  it  is  (a  part 
of  it)  varied  for  them  as  to  mood  tense  case  number  &c  and 
given  them  to  translate  into  Latin,  still  keeping  to  the  words 
of  the  Author,  an  Example  of  which  you  have  in  the  paper 
marked  on  the  backside  A.  These  continue  to  read  ^Esops 
Fables  with  y®  English  translation,  the  better  to  help  them 
in  the  af ores'* *  translate.  They  are  also  now  initiated  in  the 
Latin  grammar,  and  begin  to  give  the  latin  rules  in  Propr: 
As  in  pres:  & Syntax  in  their  parsing;  ^ and  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  enter  upon  Ovid  de  Tristibus  (which  is  recited  by 
heart  on  the  usual  time  of  fryday  afternoon)  & upon  trans- 
lating English  into  Latin,  out  of  m'’  Garretson’s  Exercises.* 
5.  The  fifth  year  they  are  entred  upon  Tullies  Epistles  (Still 
continuing  the  use  of  Erasmus  in  the  morning  & Ovid  de 
Trist:  afternoon)  the  Elegancies  of  which  are  remarkd  and 
improv’d  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  they  learn  it,  by  trans- 
X vid  lating  an  English  ^ ^ which  contains  the  phrase  somthing 

letter  B altered,  and  besides  recited  by  heart  on  the  repetition  day. 

Ov:  Metam:  is  learn’d  by  these  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year, 


‘ “The  old  way  of  Repitition,”  Professor  Norton  tells  me,  probably  refers  to 
the  “Memoriter  Recitation,”  spoken  of  by  Locke  as:  “Another  thing,  very  ordi- 
nary in  the  vulgar  method  of  grammar-schools  ...  of  which  I see  no  use  at 
all  . . . That  which  I mean,  and  here  complain  of,  is  their  being  forced  to  learn 
by  heart  great  parcels  of  the  authors  which  are  taught  them.”  Thoughts  Con- 
cerning Education,  Boston,  1830,  p.  215. 

* “Propr:  As  in  pres:”  refers  to  rules  in  Lily’s  Latin  grammar,  which  was  long 
in  use  in  New  England.  Cf.  Littlefield,  pp.  238  ff.  See  also  a passage  in  John 
Clarke’s  Essay,  p.  26,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Lily’s  grammar,  saying  “the  common 
Custom  is,  to  make  the  Boys  construe  their  Propria  quae  maribus,  Quae  genus, 
and  As  in  praesenti,  quite  thro’;”  and  Lily’s  Brevissima  Institutio,  1651, 
pp.  12,  47. 

® J.  Garretson’s  English  Exercises  for  School-Boys  to  translate  into  Latin. 
Littlefield,  p.  259. 

* The  “x”  refers  to  the  marginal  notation,  indicating  that  there  were  enclosed 
with  the  account  of  the  curriculum  papers  illustrating  the  work  done  by  the  stu- 
dents. These  papers  I have  not  found. 
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X v:  Let. 
X v:  I 


X v:  D 


[x]  vid 
letter  E 


X v:  F 


X v:  G 

X v:H 
X v:  I 
X v:  K. 


This 


so  also  Prosodia  Scanning  & turning  & making  of  verses,  & 

C 2 days  in  the  week  they  continue  to  turn  * M*'  Gar:  Engl: 
Ex:  into  Latin,  w the  afternoons  exerc:  is  ended,  and  turn  a 
fable  * into  verse  a distich  in  a day. 

6.  The  sixth  year  they  are  entred  upon  Tullies  Offices  & Luc: 
Flor:^  for  the  forenoon,  continuing  the  use  of  Ovid’s  Metam: 
in  the  afternoon,  & at  the  end  of  the  Year  they  read  Virgil: 
The  Elegancies  ^ of  Tull : Off : are  improved  in  the  afternoon 
as  is  afores**  of  Tull:  Epist*.  & withal  given  the  master  in 
writing  when  the  lesson  is  recited,  & so  are  the  phrases  they 
can  discover  in  Luc:  FI :.  All  which  that  have  been  mett  with 
in  that  week  are  comprehended  in  a Dialogue  * on  Fryday 
forenoon,  and  afternoon  they  turn  a Fable  ^ into  Lat:  Verse. 
Every  week  these  make  a Latin  Epistle,  the  last  quarter  of 
the  Year,  when  also  they  begin  to  learn  Greek,  & Rhetorick. 

7.  The  seventh  Year  they  read  Tullie’s  Orations  & Justin  ^ for 
the  Latin  & Greek  Testam‘  Isocrates  Orat:  Homer  & Hesiod 
for  the  Greek  in  the  forenoons  & Virgil  Horace  Juvenal  & 
Persius  afternoons,  as  to  their  Exercises  after  the  afternoon 
lessons  are  ended  they  translate  Mondays  & Tuesdays  an 
Engl : Dialogue  containing  a Praxis  ^ ^ upon  the  Phrases  out 
of  Godwin’s  Roman  Antiquities.^  Wensdays  they  compose  a 
Praxis  on  the  Elegancies  & Pithy  sentences  in  their  lesson  in 
Horace  in  Lat:  * verse.  On  Repition  days,  bee:  that  work  is 
easy,  their  time  is  improved  in  y®  Forenoon  in  makeing  Dia- 
logues * containing  a Praxis  upon  a Particle  out  of  M® 
Walker,®  in  the  afternoon  in  Turning  a Psalm  * or  something 
Divine  * into  Latin  verse.  Every  fortnight  they  compose  a 
Theme,  & now  & then  turn  a Theme  into  a Declamation  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year. 

document  makes  it  evident  that  Greek  and  Latin  were 


1 Lucius  Florus,  the  historian. 

* Cf.  Littlefield,  p.  97. 

^ That  is,  a dialogue  making  use  of  phrases  found  in  Godwin. 

* Thomas  Godwin’s  Romanae  Historiae  Anthologia.  An  English  Exposition 
of  the  Roman  Antiquities,  etc.,  the  sixteenth  edition  of  which,  according  to  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  was  printed  in  London  in  1696. 

® William  Walker  published  in  1653  his  Treatise  of  English  Particles,  Shewing 
Much  of  the  Variety  of  their  Significations  and  Uses  in  English:  And  how  to 
render  them  into  Latine  according  to  the  Propriety  and  Elegancy  of  that  Lan- 
guage. With  a Praxis  upon  the  same.  See  Littlefield,  p.  222. 
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thoroughly  studied  at  the  Latin  School  in  1712  — so  thoroughly 
studied,  indeed,  that  there  can  have  been  but  little  time  for  other 
subjects.  Quite  apart  from  its  interest  as  the  earliest  extant  descrip- 
tion of  the  method  of  teaching  at  the  school,  Williams’s  description 
has  interest  from  the  point  of  view  of  literary  history.  The  books 
read  in  school  by  young  Americans  must  have  stuck  in  their  minds 
sometimes,  just  as  the  books  Dryden  studied  as  a boy  stuck  in  his. 
He  wrote  English  as  he  did  partly  because  of  his  thorough  training 
in  writing  Latin,  and  it  is  certain  that  pupils  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School  who  later  became  authors  were  to  some  extent  influenced 
in  their  writing  by  the  sort  of  education  dispensed  by  Nathaniel 
Williams  and  his  helpers.^ 

During  Williams’s  headmastership  he  probably  taught  Benjamin 
P’ranklin,  Joseph  Green,  Ebenezer  Turell,  Mather  Byles,  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  Oxenbridge  Thacher,  Samuel  Adams,  Samuel  Langdon, 
and  Royall  Tyler  — certainly  he  had  many  of  these  in  his  classes 
even  though  some  may  have  acquired  their  school  training  elsewhere.^ 
Of  these  men  all  achieved  some  fame  with  the  pen  or  on  the  rostrum, 
and  some,  at  least,  gave  proof  that  the  classics  they  encountered  in 
school  were  not  forgotten  in  later  life,  nor  did  they  ignore  all  that 
they  had  learned  of  classical  prosody  or  formal  rhetoric  in  the  days 
when  the  “making  of  Latin”  had  been  a daily  task. 

This  being  so,  it  is  worth  while  to  compare  the  books  used  and  the 
classic  authors  read  at  the  Latin  School  in  Williams’s  time,  with 
those  read  and  used  earlier,  so  far  as  they  can  be  discovered,  and  also 
with  those  mentioned  in  later  eighteenth-century  descriptions  of  the 
school.  An  attempt  to  collect  all  the  evidence  which  might  be  un- 
earthed would  be  a long  task;  only  a few  of  the  more  accessible,  and 
presumably  representative,  sources  are  referred  to  here. 

These  sources  are  Cotton  Mather’s  poem  on,  and  biographical 
sketch  of,  Ezekiel  Cheever,  in  which  he  mentions  many  books  as 
having  been  used  by  that  w’orthy  in  instructing  his  pupils;  ^ John 
Barnard’s  brief  references  to  his  experiences  at  the  Latin  School;  ^ a 
list  of  books  “learnt”  by  Benjamin  Dolbeare,  Junior,  at  “M* *"  John 


‘ Cf.  Mark  Van  Doren,  The  Poetry  of  John  Dryden,  pp.  6-8. 

* Catalogue  of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  1886,  “Catalogue,”  pp.  6,  42-47. 
® Catalogue,  Appendix,  pp.  271-279. 

* H.  F.  Jenks,  “Historical  Sketch,”  pp.  26-28. 
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Lovell’s  Latin  School”;  ^ a letter  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  telling  of  his 
studies  in  1773  and  thereafter;  ^ a similar  communication  from  Dr. 
James  Jackson,  relating  to  1785,^  and  a list  of  books  used  in  thehead- 
mastership  of  Samuel  Hunt  which  began  in  1776.^  Cotton  Mather’s 
remarks  on  the  Latin  School  apply  probably  to  the  1670’s;  Bar- 
nard’s recollections  were  of  his  own  course  there,  which  began  in 
1688;  Dolbeare’s  list  covers  the  period  from  1752  to  1759,  and  the 
other  data  concern  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 

Cotton  Mather  says,  “We  learnt  Prosodia,”  and  adds  that  Cheever 
taught  “Lilly,”  or  Lily’s  Latin  grammar.  Similarly  the  Sententiae 
Pueriles  is  mentioned.  There  are  references  also  to  Corderius’s 
Colloquies,  Ovid’s  De  Tristibus  and  Metamorphoses,  Cicero’s  De 
Officiis  and  Orations,  Virgil,  Homer,  Cato,  as  well  as  to  the  making 
of  themes.  Elsewhere  Mather  says  that  as  a boy  he  learned  Terence 
and  Aesop.®  Whether  this  was  at  school  or  not  is  uncertain,  but 
Mather  does  call  Cheever  a “ Christian  Terence,”  and  in  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  poem  in  which  it  appears  this  phrase  sug- 
gests that  Terence  was  among  the  authors  studied  by  Cheever’s 
pupils. 

Barnard’s  notes  are  meagre,  and  show  only  that  he  learned  com- 
position and  prosody,  and  put  Aesop  into  Latin  verse.  The  only 
book  named  by  Mather  which  is  not  included  in  Williams’s  schedule 
is  Terence,  assuming  that  Cheever  taught  it.  Williams’s  list,  however, 
adds  several  texts  not  spoken  of  by  Mather  or  Barnard:  in  Greek, 
Hesiod,  Isocrates,  and  the  Greek  Testament;  in  Latin,  Justin’s  and 
Lucius  Florus’s  histories,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Persius,  and  Cicero’s 
Epistles.  He  also  adds  to  Mather’s  list  Garretson’s  Exercises,  God- 
win’s Roman  Antiquities,  and  Walker’s  Treatise  on  Particles. 

Forty  years  later  Dolbeare’s  record  of  books  studied  at  the  Latin 
School  omits  Cicero’s  De  Officiis,  Ovid’s  De  Tristibus,  Hesiod,  Cato, 
Sententiae  Pueriles,  Godwin,  Lucius  Florus,  Walker  and  Isocrates, 
but  adds  a few  titles  which  have  not  appeared  before:  Eutropius, 


* In  manuscript  at  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  A photostat  copy 
is  in  the  Harvard  College  Library. 

^ H.  F.  Jenks,  “Historical  Sketch,”  pp.  35-37. 

’ Id.,  pp.  42-45. 

* Id.,  p.  41  note. 

® B.  Wendell,  Cotton  Mather,  p.  35. 
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Caesar’s  Commentaries,  Clarke’s  Introduction  to  the  Making  of 
Latin,  Castalio,^  King’s  Heathen  Gods,  and  the  Gradus  ad  Par- 
nassum.^  Terence  now  appears  definitely. 

The  list  of  books  used  during  Hunt’s  headmastership  shows  the 
same  titles  except  that  Terence  is  left  out.  There  are  no  additions 
to  Dolbeare’s  record,  save  for  the  reappearance  of  the  De  Officiis. 
Otis’s  letter  mentions  Xenophon,  and  Dr.  Jackson’s  speaks  of 
Erasmus’s  Colloquies,  not  listed  by  the  other  witnesses  since 
Williams. 

Some  books,  Cheever’s  Accidence  among  them,  seem  to  have  been 
constantly  used.  Aesop,  for  example,  appears  in  five  of  the  records 
used  in  compiling  this  paper.  Latin  composition  and  prosody  were 
taught  always.  Cicero,  Ovid,  Homer,  Virgil  and  Corderius  appear 
regularly.  Caesar  comes  in  comparatively  late,  and  Xenophon  still 
later.  Williams’s  account  alone  mentions  Hesiod,  Juvenal,  Persius, 
Lucius  Florus,  Godwin,  Walker  and  Isocrates. 

This  brief  and  necessarily  incomplete  glimpse  of  the  varying  usage 
in  respect  to  certain  texts  at  the  Latin  School  reveals  the  classic 
authors  whom  all  Boston  schoolboys  of  the  period  are  most  likely  to 
have  read.  It  was  to  these  authors,  therefore,  that  Bostonian  writers 
of  the  time  turned  for  classical  allusions  when  they  wished  to  adorn 
their  pages  with  a tag  of  Latin  or  Greek  and  at  the  same  time  appeal 
to  their  readers  with  the  effect  that  only  a “ familiar  quotation  ” can 
make.  It  is  no  accident  that  the  eighteenth-century  writings  in  this 
part  of  the  colonies,  histories,  political  tracts,  orations,  and  the  rest, 
show  more  direct  acquaintance  with  Aesop,  Cicero,  Virgil,  and 
Homer  than  with  Shakespere.  English  literature  was  not  taught  in 
schools;  Latin  and  Greek  was.  Similarly,  what  a Boston  schoolboy 
in  the  years  before  the  Revolution  learned  of  rhetoric,  of  the  art  of 


1 In  March,  1710-11,  Cotton  Mather  wrote  in  his  Diary  (ii.  49):  “I  am  now 
concerned  for  the  Welfare  of  the  great  Grammar  School  of  the  Town.  I would 
unite  Counsils  with  a learned,  pious,  honorable  Visitor  of  the  School,  to  intro- 
duce diverse  good  Intentions  into  it.  This  among  the  rest;  that  Castalio  ...  be 
brought  into  the  school.”  “Castalio”  was  S4bastien  Chdteillon,  1515-1563, 
whose  Dialogorum  Sacrorum  Libri  Quatuor  was  for  a long  time  a popular  text- 
book. 

’ For  Eutropius  and  the  books  by  John  Clarke  and  William  King,  see  Little- 
field, pp.  259,  297,  300,  301. 
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poetry,  and  of  literary  style  in  general,  he  learned  in  his  study  of  the 
classics.  Therefore  in  his  own  writing  in  English  he  was  apt  to  test 
the  vernacular  by  the  rules  of  Latin  style.  Much  of  the  flavor  of  the 
American  books  of  the  period  was  acquired  from  the  remembered 
teachings  of  schoolmasters  like  those  who  held  sway  at  the  Boston 
Latin  School  in  1712  or  1776. 
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APRIL  MEETING,  1927 

A Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Mr.  Edward  M.  Pickman,  at  No.  22 
Larch  Road,  Cambridge,  on  Thursday,  April  28,  1927, 
at  half  after  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  President, 
Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  in  the  chair. 

The  Records  of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  that  letters 
had  been  received  from  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Dorr 
Belden  accepting  Resident  Membership;  from  Mr. 
Arthur  Meier  Schlesinger  accepting  Associate  Mem- 
bership; and  from  Mr.  William  Tudor  Gardiner  ac- 
cepting Corresponding  Membership. 

Mr.  Heman  Merrick  Burr  of  Boston  was  elected  a 
Resident  Member. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  Committees 
in  anticipation  of  the  Annual  Meeting: 

To  nominate  candidates  for  the  several  offices,  — 
Messrs.  Chester  Noyes  Greenough,  Edward  Motley 
Pickman,  and  Frederic  Winthrop. 

To  examine  the  Treasurer’s  accounts,  — Messrs. 
George  Pomeroy  Anderson  and  Nathaniel  Thayer 
Kidder. 

The  President  read  a paper  entitled  “Passing  the 
Dardanelles  in  1810:  An  Episode  in  the  Early  Levantine 
Trade  of  Massachusetts,”  which  is  to  be  printed  in  the 
New  England  Quarterly. 

The  Recording  Secretary  read  the  following  paper, 
written  by  Mr.  Lawrence  S.  Mayo: 
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JEREMY  BELKNAP’S  APOLOGUE  OF  THE 
HEN  AT  PENNYCOOK 

Three  or  four  months  after  Burgoyne’s  surrender,  the  New  Hamp- 
shire House  of  Representatives  decided  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  the  people  of  the  state  should  devise  and  adopt  a new  constitu- 
tion. Heretofore  New  Hampshire  had  based  her  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment on  a temporary  constitution,  which  the  provincial  Congress 
had  established  in  January,  1776.  This  arrangement  seems  to  have 
answered  its  purpose  fairly  well,  but  theoretically  it  was  open  to  at 
least  one  grave  objection:  it  had  never  been  submitted  to  the  people 
for  ratification.  In  the  early  days  of  the  war  this  procedure  had 
seemed  unnecessary.  The  people  had  authorized  their  delegates  to 
establish  such  a form  of  government  as  in  their  judgment  would 
best  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  the  public;  and  the  provincial  Con- 
gress had  done  so.  But  now  American  political  theory  called  for  a 
constitution  which  should  be  prepared  not  by  the  legislature  but  by 
a special  convention  and  then  should  be  referred  to  the  voters  for 
ratification.  The  Council  agreed  with  the  House,  and  a constitu- 
tional convention  was  called. 

The  convention  began  its  session  at  Concord  early  in  June,  1778, 
and  for  almost  a year  struggled  with  the  problem  of  framing  a state 
constitution.  Finally,  on  the  fifth  of  June,  1779,  it  completed  its 
task  and  appointed  a committee  whose  duty  it  was  to  get  the  plan 
of  government  printed  — in  pamphlet  form  and  in  the  newspapers  — 
so  that  it  could  be  properly  considered  by  the  voters.  During  the 
summer  the  people  were  to  assemble  in  town  meetings  and  vote  for 
or  against  the  proposed  constitution.  The  result  of  the  referendum 
was  to  be  reported  to  the  Convention  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  Sep- 
tember.^ 

To  the  eye  of  a layman  of  the  twentieth  century  this  frame  of 
government  contrived  by  John  Langdon,  John  Pickering,  Matthew 
Thornton,  Timothy  Walker,  and  their  associates,  appears  to  have 
been  neither  good  nor  bad.  It  was  a bit  primitive,  perhaps,  and 
clearly  distrustful  of  executive  power;  but  probably  it  would  have 
served  to  hold  together  New  Hampshire,  or  any  other  state,  till  the 


* J.  F.  Colby,  Manual  of  the  Constitution  of  New  Hampshire,  pp.  80-82. 
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end  of  the  war.  But  to  the  contemporaneous  eye  of  the  Reverend 
Jeremy  Belknap  of  Dover  the  proposed  constitution  was  distinctly 
defective,  and  he  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  its  possible  ratifica- 
tion. Doubtless  his  views  on  the  subject  were  made  known  to  his 
parishioners  in  conversations  if  not  in  sermons;  but  Mr.  Belknap, 
when  roused  on  a political  question,  did  not  confine  his  righteous 
efforts  within  parish  limits  or  even  within  state  boundaries.  Con- 
sequently one  July  day  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a letter  to  a Boston 
newspaper,  — the  Independent  Ledger.  Strong  as  were  his  convic- 
tions, Belknap’s  whimsical  humor  was  even  stronger,  and  instead  of 
writing  an  orthodox  diatribe  against  the  proposed  plan  of  govern- 
ment he  amused  himself  by  expressing  his  views  in  the  form  of  an 
allegory  or,  to  use  his  own  term,  an  apologue.  This  he  sent  to  a 
friend  in  Boston,  who  passed  it  on  to  the  printers.^  It  was  published 
anonymously  in  the  issue  of  July  26,  1779,  and  ran  as  follows: 

Messrs.  Draper  and  Folsom, 

N otwithstanding  all  the  strange  stories  which  have  been  told  in  the  papers, 
1 question  whether  you  have  printed  any  that  exceeds  the  following,  which 
you  may  depend  upon  for  fact,  and  which  lately  happened  at  Pennycook 
in  N ew-H ampshire . 

A LARGE  speckled  Hen,  which  had  been  sitting  on  her  nest,  at  times,  for 
a twelvemonth,  did  on  the  fifth  of  June  last  produce  an  egg  of  an  un- 
common kind,  which  is  now  carrying  about  for  a sight.  — I shall  attempt 
to  give  you  some  description  of  it,  with  the  conjectures  of  the  virtuosi 
upon  it.  As  the  shell  is  happily  transparent  the  inside  may  be  pretty 
well  seen.  The  white  appears  exceeding  thin  and  rare,  with  here  and  there 
a black  spot.  This  rarity  of  the  white  is  thought  to  be  occasioned  by 
some  defect  in  the  nutritive  faculty  of  the  hen;  for  as  this  surrounding 
fluid  is  supposed  to  be  intended  to  mollify  and  preserve  it  in  a state  of 
fecundity,  it  is  conjectured  that  this  fluid  in  its  present  state  is  insuffi- 
cient for  the  purpose,  and  that  the  spots  in  it  are  rather  signs  of  putre- 
faction than  preservation.  However,  as  reasoning  from  an  analogy  is  not 
always  conclusive  we  do  not  pronounce  positively  on  the  matter.  The 
yolk,  which  appears  somewhat  obscurely  indeed  thro’  the  external  cov- 
erings, has  been  examined  with  a good  microscope  in  a clear  sun,  and 
those  who  have  the  best  skill  in  such  matters  conjecture  that  it  contains 


* 5 Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  ii.  9. 
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a bird  not  of  the  right  sort;  but  what  it  is  they  are  not  agreed.  Some  sup- 
posing the  hen  would  not  have  ingendered  with  a bird  of  another  species, 
except  in  the  night,  imagine  it  to  be  an  owl  or  a whip-poor-will.  Others 
insist  upon  it  to  be  a hawk,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  pretend  they  can 
discover  the  beak  and  talons,  but  they  can  account  for  it  no  other  way 
than  by  proposing  a rape  to  have  been  committed  on  the  hen:  — For 
my  own  part,  having  been  pretty  exact  in  my  enquiries  and  observa- 
tions, I suspect  it  will  prove  a lomy  chick  of  the  degenerate  British  breed, 
vulgarly  stilled  [sic]  omnipotent;  for  a cock  of  that  species,  has  of  late 
been  seen  hovering  about  the  yard  where  the  hen  was  kept.  If  it  should 
prove  to  be  the  case,  it  would  be  a pity  the  egg  should  not  be  crushed  in 
the  shell,  as  the  owner  of  the  hen  is  an  honest  man,  and  would  be  glad 
to  live  peaceably  with  his  neighbours,  and  has  been  somewhat  remark- 
able in  his  time  for  breeding  a number  of  game  cocks,  which  have  been  of 
service  in  defending  his  own,  and  their  yards  from  birds  of  prey;  and  if 
he  should  live  to  see  peaceable  times  again,  intends  to  supply  the  markets 
with  good  poultry.  I am  informed  the  hen  seems  inclined  to  keep  her 
nest,  and  if  allowed  to  brood  her  egg,  it  is  supposed  will  hatch  about  the 
third  Tuesday  in  September  next;  and  I think  it  proper  to  publish  this 
account  that  the  friends  of  the  honest  man  may  before  that  time  inter- 
pose, and  advise  him  not  to  spoil  his  breed  of  poultry;  as  much  better 
cocks  may  be  obtained,  and  a better  breed  be  propagated  with  a little 
more  expence;  which  in  the  end  will  prove  a lasting  benefit  to  himself 
and  the  public. 

All  this  was  very  proper,  at  least  it  would  have  been  considered 
proper  in  1779;  but  it  so  happened  that  when  Mr.  Belknap  was  read- 
ing through  his  manuscript  one  of  those  imps  which  occasionally 
get  the  best  of  human  beings  into  trouble  induced  him  to  inject  a 
little  local  interest  into  his  communication  by  adding  a reference  to 
his  friend  Ebenezer  Hazard  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  temporarily 
residing  at  Jamaica  Plain.  Officially  IMr.  Hazard  was  the  Surveyor 
General  of  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads  for  the  Eastern  Department, 
but  his  well-known  hobby  was  collecting  significant  historical  docu- 
ments. With  the  latter  pursuit  in  mind,  Belknap  appended  to  his 
apologue  the  following  sentence:  “P.  S.  Perhaps  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Hazard  may  be  glad  of  this  egg  to  hang  up  among  other  curiosities 
in  his  ^ collection,  as  a Lusus  Naturae,  or  an  American  absurdity.” 

‘ In  the  printed  version  this  word  appears  as  “this,”  but  obviously  Belknap 
intended  “his.” 
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The  local  interest  which  the  writer  hoped  to  stimulate  by  this  final 
touch  of  humor  soon  manifested  itself,  but  not  in  the  manner  he  had 
anticipated.  Upon  reading  the  postscript  some  of  Mr.  Hazard’s 
friends  became  greatly  excited  and  immediately  misinterpreted  the 
political  fable  that  preceded  it.  “Speckled  hen”  — “bird  not  of  the 
right  sort”  — “rape”  — “a  cock  hovering  about”  — “ the  ingenious 
Mr.  Hazard  may  be  glad  of  this  egg.”  Well,  well!  Of  course  it 
couldn’t  be  true;  but  whether  it  was  true  or  not,  a libel  like  this 
should  not  be  tolerated.  The  immediate  consequences  of  their  in- 
dignation are  narrated  in  a letter  which  Hazard  wrote  to  Belknap 
on  August  4.^  Curiously  enough,  he  wrote  this  part  of  his  letter  in 
the  third  person. 

Some  of  Mr.  H.’s  friends,  by  a concatenation  of  ideas  which  was  not 
unnatural,  were  led  to  think  he  was  intended  by  the  Cock;  that  he  had 
either  led  the  Hen  astray,  or  been  led  astray  by  her;  and  there  was 
danger  of  introducing  a spurious  breed  among  the  poultry.  Mr.  H., 
being  accused  of  worse  than  “filthy  handling,”  and  in  a newspaper  too, 
was  forced  to  take  measures  for  the  vindication  of  his  moral  character. 
He  called  upon  the  printer,  and  got,  as  he  thought,  the  name  of  the 
author,  and  sat  down  and  wrote  him  such  a letter  as  the  feelings  of  an 
innocent  man,  thus  injured,  dictated.  An  eclaircissement  took  place,  the 
genuine  writer’s  name  was  given,  the  transaction  alluded  to  proved  to 
be  not  natural  but  political,  an  apology  agreed  upon,  and  the  point 
settled.  But  two  (I  believe)  very  honest  men  had  very  disagreeable 
feelings  on  the  occasion,  as  I doubt  not  a third  will  (though  unnecessarily), 
and  even  the  printer  did  not  escape  without  a severe  admonition  to  “ take 
heed.” 

Mr.  Hazard’s  prediction  that  the  author  of  the  apologue  would 
have  “very  disagreeable  feelings,”  when  he  learned  what  a commo- 
tion he  had  caused,  proved  to  be  correct.  Belknap  was  indeed  upset, 
and  he  expressed  his  regret  with  sincerity  and  dignity.  Unlike  many 
misunderstandings,  however,  the  incident  seems  to  have  had  no  ill 
effect  upon  friendship;  the  two  gentlemen  continued  to  exchange 
letters  for  many  years,  their  intimacy  increased,  and  Hazard  did 
Belknap  more  than  one  good  turn.  In  1784,  when  the  first  volume 
of  his  History  of  New  Hampshire  was  being  printed  at  Philadelphia, 
Hazard  correeted  the  proof  and  kept  the  distant  author  informed  as 


* 5 Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  ii.  8. 
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to  its  progress;  in  1787  he  tried  to  persuade  Belknap  to  move  to 
Philadelphia  and  accept  the  editorship  of  the  Columbian  Magazine.* * 
Belknap  could  not  bring  himself  to  leave  New  England  and  so  de- 
clined the  offer,  but  he  returned  the  compliment  a few  years  later 
by  securing  his  friend’s  election  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society.^ 

To  us  the  chief  value  of  the  episode  lies  in  the  fact  that  through 
the  references  to  it  that  appear  in  the  Belknap-Hazard  correspondence 
we  are  able  to  discover  an  early  instance  of  Jeremy  Belknap’s  fond- 
ness for  allegorical  writing.  The  best  known  example  is,  of  course. 
The  Foresters,  a figurative  history  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
published  serially  in  the  Columbian  Magazine  in  1787,  — but  that 
was  several  years  after  the  Hen  at  Pennycook  laid  her  unpromising 

egg. 

Mr.  Harold  Murdock  read  a paper  on  “The  Sensi- 
tiveness of  General  Clinton,”  which  is  to  be  printed 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger  read  an  extract  from 
a letter  written  by  Professor  Levi  Hedge  to  Professor 
Parker  Cleaveland  at  Bowdoin  College,  from  Cambridge 
on  August  12,  1814:^ 

The  newspapers  have  recently  given  you  some  disgraceful  items  of 
our  history.  The  College  woodhouse  was  wantonly  set  on  fire  on  the 
night  of  the  3^*  instant  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one,  and  also 
at  the  same  time  the  carpenter’s  shop,  which  you  recollect  stands  a 
few  rods  northeast  of  the  old  play  yard.  The  handles  were  taken  from 
all  the  pumps  in  the  College  yard,  and  quantities  of  stones  thrown  into 
them  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  being  used.  The  carpenter’s 
shop  was  extinguished,  but  the  woodhouse  was  so  completely  on  fire 
before  the  alarm  was  given,  that  all  efforts  to  extinguish  it  were  fruit- 


1 5 Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  ii.  450-453. 

* Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.,  i.  29,  36. 

* The  original  of  this  letter  is  in  the  Harvard  College  Library.  In  1814,  Levi 
Hedge  (1766-1844),  who  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1792,  was  Professor  of 
Logic,  Ethics,  and  Metaphysics  at  the  college.  In  1827  he  became  Alford  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Religion,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Civil  Polity.  Parker  Cleave- 
land (1780-1858)  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1799  and  became  in  1805  the  first 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  at  Bowdoin. 
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less.  The  flame  and  heat  were  very  great,  and  the  neighbouring  build- 
ings, particularly  Harvard,  Hollis,  and  the  new  ediflce,'  were  in  much 
danger.  This  old  building  was  to  have  been  removed  immediately,  and 
had  been  sold  for  40  dollars.  Its  contents  were  estimated  at  600  dollars, 
consisting  in  Coffee,  biscuit,  cutlery,  boilers,  and  other  culinary  articles, 
none  of  which  were  saved.  The  fire  was  kindled  [from]  the  inside,  and 
in  three  separate  places.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  outrage  was 
committed  by  College  incendiaries  — a fact  which  shames  the  whole 
republic  of  letters.  It  takes  the  head  of  all  the  crimes,  perpetrated  in 
this  society  for  half  a century.  It  is  of  a nature  to  oblige  every  man, 
connected  with  the  College,  to  hold  down  his  head.  We  investigated 
the  subject  with  systematical  resolution,  and  have  succeeded  in  detect- 
ing three  of  the  culprits,  who  were  expelled  by  a unanimous  vote  of  the 
government.  It  is  currently  believed  they  will  be  indicted  by  the  Grand 
Jury  in  which  case  they  will  stand  some  chance  of  being  matriculated  at 
the  state’s  prison. 


* Probably  Stoughton  Hall,  completed  in  1805. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING,  NOVEMBER,  1927 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the 
Algonquin  Club,  No.  217  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
Boston,  on  Monday,  November  21,  1927,  at  half-past  six 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  President,  Samuel  Eliot 
Morison,  in  the  chair. 

The  Records  of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  the  death,  on 
May  11,  1927,  of  James  Kendall  Hosmer,  a Correspond- 
ing Member;  on  May  21,  1927,  of  Hugh  Edward  Eger- 
TON,  an  Associate  Member;  on  June  7,  1927,  of  Thomas 
Willing  Balch,  a Corresponding  Member;  on  August  3, 
1927,  of  Francis  Tiffany  Bowles,  a Resident  Member, 
and,  on  November  12,  1927,  of  Charles  John  McIntire, 
a Resident  Member. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  that  a letter 
had  been  received  from  Mr.  Heman  Merrick  Burr  ac- 
cepting Resident  Membership. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  was  read  by  Mr. 
Percival  Merritt: 

REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

An  acknowledgment  is  again  due  to  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  for  generously  permitting  the  Society  to  hold  its 
stated  meetings  in  the  rooms  of  the  Academy,  where  we  met  from 
December  to  February  inclusive.  The  March  meeting,  by  invitation 
of  Mr.  Frederic  Winthrop,  was  held  at  his  house  in  Boston,  and  the 
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April  meeting  took  place  in  the  evening  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Edward 
M.  Pickman  in  Cambridge. 

During  the  summer  the  long-expected  volumes  of  the  early  records 
of  Harvard  College  to  1750  made  their  appearance,  an  invaluable 
publication  by  reason  of  the  exhaustive  historical  introduction  and 
the  scholarly  editorial  work  of  Mr.  Albert  Matthews. 

In  explanation  of  the  delay  in  the  issue  of  the  two  volumes,  it  is 
only  fair  to  Mr.  Matthews  to  state  that  the  progress  of  the  work  was 
interrupted  by  causes  entirely  beyond  his  control.  The  editing  of  the 
records  of  the  First  Church  in  Plymouth,  the  Society’s  contribution  to 
the  Tercentennial  celebration,  which  obviously  had  to  be  published 
as  speedily  as  possible,  necessitated  the  postponement  of  other  special 
editorial  work  for  a period  of  two  years. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  publication  of  another 
volume  of  the  College  Records  has  been  provided  for,  also,  at  the 
request  of  the  Council,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Matthews,  who 
has  already  begun  work  on  it. 

Our  editor,  Mr.  Murdock,  reports  that  Volume  XXVI  of  our  Pub- 
lications, containing  Transactions  from  March,  1924,  to  December, 
1926,  inclusive,  will  be  issued  shortly  after  this  meeting.  The  Trans- 
actions at  the  meetings  January-April,  1927,  already  in  type,  have 
begun  a new  volume  (XXVII);  and  an  Index  to  Volumes  I-XXV  is  in 
active  preparation. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  at  present  one  of  our  prin- 
cipal functions  is  that  of  a publication  society.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  valuable  unpublished  historical  material  at  hand  particularly  suit- 
able for  our  volumes  of  Collections.  In  addition  to  material  we  have 
highly  competent  editorship,  as  well  as  volunteer  assistance  on  special 
subjects.  But  the  increasing  costs  of  printing  and  publishing  make 
it  impossible,  in  view  of  our  present  resources,  to  avail  ourselves  of 
all  the  opportunities  before  us.  The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Society  to-night,  shows  that  we  have  invested  funds  to 
the  amount  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars,  the 
income  from  which  is  available  for  publications  and  current  expenses. 
After  meeting  our  comparatively  slight  but  necessary  current  ex- 
penses, our  annual  income  will  not  warrant  as  frequent  publications 
as  might  be  made.  In  the  past  some  important  publications,  such  as 
the  Massachusetts  Royal  Commissions  and  the  College  Records,  have 
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been  rendered  possible  either  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  generosity  of 
individual  members  or  friends.  But  obviously  such  sources  are  un- 
certain and  do  not  warrant  a systematic  planning  for  the  future. 

The  late  Henry  H.  Edes,  our  Treasurer  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Society  down  to  the  time  of  his  death,  was  in  the  habit  of  delicately 
suggesting  to  members  that,  if  they  were  considering  making  or 
remaking  their  wills,  the  Colonial  Society  might  be  regarded  as  a 
suitable  and  deserving  beneficiary  to  be  included  in  those  documents. 
An  examination  of  the  Treasurer’s  report  will  show  that  this  sugges- 
tion has  produced  results  in  the  past.  May  it  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
future! 

During  the  coming  year  certain  economies  will  be  effected  by  dis- 
posing of  the  plates  of  former  volumes  of  our  Publications,  which 
have  necessitated  annually  both  insurance  and  storage  charges,  and 
hereafter  the  Publications  will  not  be  cast.  These,  together  with  other 
economies,  will  accrue  to  the  advantage  of  our  permanent  funds. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  an  important  change  was  made  in  our  By- 
Laws,  creating  a new  class  of  members,  known  as  Associates,  limited 
to  ten  persons  who  are  exempt  from  the  genealogical  qualification. 

During  the  year  the  following  members  have  been  elected : 

Resident: 

Harold  Hitchings  Burbank, 

Charles  Francis  Dorr  Belden, 

Heman  Merrick  Burr; 

Honorary ; 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes; 

Corresponding: 

Clarence  Walworth  Alvord, 

Thomas  William  Lamont, 

William  Gwinn  Mather, 

George  Lincoln  Burr, 

Stanley  Thomas  Williams, 

William  Tudor  Gardiner; 

Associate : 

Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan, 

Emile  Bourgeois, 

Hugh  Edward  Egerton, 

Charles  Howard  McIlwain, 

John  Henry  Edmonds, 

Arthur  Meier  Schlesinger. 
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During  the  same  period  we  have  lost  seven  members  by  death : 

Simeon  Eben  Baldwin,  Corresponding,  1898:  A loyal  son  of  Yale, 
instructor  and  professor  in  its  Law  School,  an  authority  on  interna- 
tional law.  Eminent  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench  of  his  native  state. 
An  Associate  Justice  of  the  Connecticut  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  and 
its  Chief  Justice  until  1910,  when,  having  reached  the  age  limit  of 
seventy  years,  he  was  retired.  After  retirement  from  the  bench  he  was 
twice  elected  Governor,  and  filled  the  office  for  four  years.  Founder 
and  President  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  President  of  the 
American  Historical  Association,  distinguished  descendant  of  dis- 
tinguished ancestors. 

Charles  Sprague  Sargent,  Resident,  1925:  Creator  and  Director 
of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  of  Harvard  University.  He  caused  the  tem- 
perate zones  of  the  earth  to  be  searched  for  trees  and  flowering  shrubs 
which  could  be  domesticated  in  our  latitude,  providing  an  incom- 
parable field  of  study  for  students  of  landscape  gardening,  and  a 
perennial  source  of  enjoyment  to  lovers  of  nature.  An  authority  on 
all  matters  relating  to  forestry,  the  preservation  of  our  great  national 
forests  is  due  mainly  to  his  recommendations  and  advice.  A writer 
of  wide  reputation  on  topics  horticultural  and  botanical.  To  present 
and  future  generations  the  Arboretum  will  remain  his  permanent 
memorial. 

James  Kendall  Hosmer,  Corresponding,  1908:  A man  of  varied 
occupations  during  his  long  life  and  eminent  in  all.  Clergyman; 
professor  of  English,  history,  and  literature  in  several  universities; 
prolific  writer  in  the  field  of  history,  particularly  that  of  Massachu- 
setts and  of  the  Nation;  librarian  of  the  Minneapolis  Public  Library. 
His  last  formal  contribution  to  American  history  was  an  address 
delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  Thomas  Hutchinson 
memorial  doorway,  in  the  First  Church  of  Boston  on  November,  1917, 
under  the  auspices  of  this  Society. 

Hugh  Edward  Egerton,  Associate,  1927 : Member  of  an  English 
family  long  associated  with  administration  and  with  politics.  He 
was  among  the  earliest  students  to  search  the  Colonial  Office  docu- 
ments and  to  attempt  a synthesis  of  English  Colonial  policy.  The 
first  occupant  of  the  chair  of  Colonial  History  at  Oxford,  it  was  owing 
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to  him  that  the  study  of  Colonial  history  obtained  a foothold  in  the 
University.  A man  of  great  culture  combined  with  personal  humility, 
he  freely  placed  his  wide  knowledge  and  resources  at  the  service  of 
his  students. 

Thomas  Willing  Balch,  Corresponding,  1907 : Practitioner  of  law 
in  his  native  city  of  Philadelphia.  A widely  known  writer  on  legal 
topics,  principally  in  connection  with  international  subjects  and  with 
arbitration,  seeking  to  create  harmonious  relations  between  nations 
of  conflicting  ideas  and  aims.  A member  of  many  historical  and  legal 
societies  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Francis  Tiffany  Bowles,  Resident,  1922:  Devoted  servant  of 
Nation  and  State.  Graduate  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
and  earnest  student  of  naval  architecture  at  the  Royal  Naval  College, 
Greenwich,  England.  Under  his  direction  as  Naval  Constructor  a 
navy  of  antiquated  wooden  ships  was  replaced  by  a fleet  of  modern 
steel  vessels.  During  the  World  War  he  returned  to  the  service  of 
his  country  as  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation.  After  the  war  he  was  one  of  the  early  advocates  of  dis- 
armament. Sturdy  and  upright  in  character,  fearless  in  speech, 
courageous  in  performance  of  duty,  lovable  in  personality,  a note- 
worthy representative  of  the  Commonwealth  to  whose  varied  in- 
terests his  later  years  were  dedicated. 

Charles  John  McIntire,  Resident,  1914:  Descendant  of  Scotch 
ancestors  who  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Salem.  Called  from 
his  studies  in  the  Harvard  Law  School  to  the  defence  of  his  country 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Long  active  in  civic  duties  in 
Cambridge;  jurist  and  judge.  Deeply  interested  in  the  Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  history  of  his  native  city,  a recognized  authority  on 
matters  of  local  history,  topography,  and  genealogy. 


The  Treasurer  submitted  his  Annual  Report,  as 
follows: 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  By-Laws  the  Treasurer 
submits  his  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending  November  14,  1927. 
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CASH  ACCOUNT 


RECEIPTS 

Balance,  November  16,  1926,  Principal  cash $516.61 

Income  cash 5,934.87 


Receipts  of  Principal; 

Interest  on  Warren  Institution  for  Savings  account  . $94.46 

Intere.st  on  Provident  Institution  for  Savings  account  . 1.37 

Horace  Everett  Ware  Fund; 

Income  transferred  to  Principal 254.93 

Contributions  5.00 

Admission  Fees 60.00 

Sale  of  old  prints  and  books  of  the  Society 1,051.35 

United  Electric  Securities  Corporation  $2,000  5%  of 

1935,  drawn 2,060.00 

Mortgage  of  Morris  Victor  No.  4038,  paid  in  full  . . 8,000.00 


Total  Receipts  of  Principal 

Receipts  of  Income; 

Interest $7,610.20 

Dividends 180.00 

Annual  Assessments 640.00 

Sales  of  the  Society’s  Publications 526.50 

Principal  items  transferred 65.00 

Transfer  of  Frederick  Lewis  Gay  Memorial  Fund 
toward  the  cost  of  publications,  Volumes  XV  and 
XVI 2,000.00 


Total  Receipts  of  Income 

Total 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Disbursements  of  Principal; 

$500  England,  Walton  & Co.  Inc.  6’s,  due  1942,  First 


Mortgage  Sinking  Fund $500.00 

General  Electric  Company  Common,  60  shares  . . . 5,719.50 

Interest  on  Warren  Institution  for  Sa\ings  account, 

added  to  Principal 94.46 

Interest  on  Provident  Institution  for  Savings  account, 

added  to  Principal 1.37 

Principal  items  transferred  to  Incom.e 65.00 

Transferring  Frederick  Lewis  Gay  Memorial  P^und  to 
Income  to  apply  against  the  cost  of  publications. 

Volumes  XV  and  XVI 2,000.00 


$6,451.48 


11,527.11 


11,021.70 

$29,000.29 


Total  Disbursements  of  Principal 


$8,380.33 
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Disbursements  of  Income; 

University  Press  $6,162.80 

A.  W.  Elson  & Company 65.07 

Folsom  Engraving  Company 15.73 

Boston  Storage  Warehouse  Company 36.00 

Union  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 20.00 

Stewart,  Watts  & Bollong,  accounting  services  . . . 250.00 

American  Academy  of  Arts  & Sciences,  three  meetings  15.00 

St.  Botolph  Club,  use  of  dining  room  20.00 

Thomas  S.  Longridge,  insurance 20.00 

Patterson,  Wylde  & Windeler,  insurance  35.80 

Mary  H.  Rollins,  index  to  Volumes  XV  and  XVI  . . 80.00 

Nina  E.  Browne,  Consolidated  Index  39.00 

Bibliography  of  American  Historical  Writings: 

J.  FrankUn  Jameson 50.00 

Editor’s  salary 1,000.00 

Editor’s  postage  expenses 12.25 

Annual  Dinner 500.00 

Clerk  hire 100.00 

Miscellaneous  70.77 

Interest  accrued  on  bond  purchased  5.00 

Interest  on  Horace  E.  Ware  Fund  added  to  Principal  254.93 


Total  Disbursements  of  Income $8,752.35 

Balance,  November  14,  1927,  Principal  cash $3,663.39 

Income  cash 8,204.22  11,867.61 


Total $29,000.29 


The  funds  of  the  Society  are  invested  as  follows: 

$12,300.00  in  first  mortgages  payable  in  gold  coin  on  improved  property  in 
Greater  Boston 

109,782.00  in  bonds  and  stocks  elsewhere  described  in  this  report 

32.06  on  deposit  in  the  Provident  Institution  for  Savings  in  the  Town  of 
Boston 

2,170.68  on  deposit  in  the  W'arren  Institution  for  Savings 
$124,284.74 


The  Investments  of  the  Society  yield  an  average  annual  income  of 
approximately  5.69%  on  book  value. 

A Trial  Balance  of  the  accounts  as  of  November  14,  1927,  is  hereto 
annexed  and  made  a part  of  this  report. 

William  C.  Endicott 
T reasurer 


Boston,  November  14,  1927 
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TRIAL  BALANCE 

DEBITS 


Cash,  Principal $3,663.39 

Income 8,204.22 


State  Street  Trust  Company,  Henry  Herbert  Edes 

Memorial  Fund 

Provident  Institution  for  Savings 

Warren  Institution  for  Savings 

Mortgages 

Bonds; 

$5,000  Cedars  Rapids  Manufacturing  & Power 
Company,  First  Mortgage  Sinking 


Fund  Gold  5’s,  due  1953  $4,450.00 

5,000  Chicago  Junction  Railways  and  Union 
Stock  Yards  Company,  Mortgage  and 
Collateral  Trust  Refunding  Gold  5’s, 

due  1940  3,762.50 

5,000  Cleveland  Union  Terminal  Company,  First 
Mortgage  Sinking  Fund  Gold  5}^’s, 

Series  A,  due  1972  4,980.00 

5,000  Detroit  Edison  Company,  First  and  Re- 
funding Mortgage  Gold  5’s,  Series  A, 

due  1940  4,397.50 

5,000  Detroit  Edison  Company,  First  Mortgage 

Refunding  6’s,  Series  B,  due  1940  . . 4,400.00 

5.000  England,  Walton  & Company,  Inc.,  First 

Mortgage  Sinking  Fund  Gold  6’s,  due 

1942  4,932.50 

2.000  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  First  6’s  Sinking  Fund 

Extension  Loan,  due  1955  1,750.00 

5.000  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  St.  Marie, 

First  Mortgage  Refunding  6’s,  Series 

A,  due  1946  5,000.00 

5,000  New  England  Telephone  & Telegraph 
Company,  First  Mortgage  Gold  5’s, 

Series  A,  due  1952  4,875.00 

12,000  New  River  Company,  First  Mortgage  and 

Collateral  Trust  5’s,  due  1934  ....  11,130.00 

5,000  New  York  Edison  Company,  First  Lien  and 
Refunding  Mortgage  Gold  6J^’s,  Series 

A,  due  1941  5,000.00 

5,000  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  and  Naviga- 
tion Company,  First  and  Refunding 
Mortgage  4’s,  Series  A,  due  1961  . . . 4,105.00 

5,000  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Equipment  Trust 

of  1920  6’s,  due  1935  5,000.00 

5,000  Philadelphia  Company,  First  Refunding 
and  Collateral  Trust  Mortgage  6’s, 

Series  A,  due  1944  4,350.00 


$11,867.61 

3,378.82 

32.06 

2,170.68 

12,300.00 
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5.000  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Series  A Equip- 

ment Trust  7’s,  due  1932  $5,000.00 

2.000  United  Electric  Securities  Corporation,  Col- 

lateral Trust  Sinking  Fund  5’s,  30th 

Series,  due  1935-1942  1,500.00 

1.000  United  Electric  Securities  Corporation  Col- 

lateral Trust  Sinldng  Fund  5’s,  42nd 

Series,  due  1956  970.00 

4.000  United  States  Cold  Storage  Company,  First 

Mortgage  Real  Estate,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, Gold  6’s,  due  1945  4,000.00 

2,500  United  States  Cold  Storage  Company,  First 
Mortgage  6%  Sinking  Fund  Bonds, 

due  1946  2,500.00 

20,000  Western  Telephone  & Telegraph  Co.,  Col- 
lateral Trust  Gold  5’s,  due  1932  . . . 16,960.00 

5.000  Wickwire-Spencer  Steel  Company,  First 

Mortgage  Sinking  Fund  Prior  Lien  Col- 
lateral and  Refunding  Gold  7’s,  due 
1935  5,000.00 

$113,500 


Stocks : 

60  Shares  General  Electric  Company,  Common  . . 

Total 

CREDITS 

Income  

Funds: 

Publication  Fund,  established  in  1893  by  gift  of  $100 
from  Quincy  Adams  Shaw:  composed  of  sundry 
small  gifts  and  portions  of  the  income  which  were 
added  from  year  to  year.  Income  only  to  be  used 
for  Publications $10,000.00 


General  Fund,  established  in  1893:  composed  of  Ad- 
mission Fees  and  Commutations  added  to  Prin- 
cipal. Income  only  to  be  used  for  Current  Expenses  28,273.66 
Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould  Memorial  Fund,  estab- 
lished in  1897  and  1898  by  subscriptions  in  his 

memory.  The  income  only  to  be  used  10,000.00 

Edward  Wheelwright  Fund,  established  in  1900  under 

his  will  without  restrictions  as  to  use 20,000.00 

Robert  Charles  Billings  Fund,  established  in  1903 
under  his  will.  Income  only  to  be  used  for  Publica- 
tions   10,000.00 

Robert  Noxon  Toppan  Fund,  established  in  1904  by  a 
gift  in  his  memory  from  his  widow.  Income  only  to 
be  used 5,000.00 


$104,062.50 

5,719.50 

$139,531.17 

$8,204.22 
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Robert  Charles  Winthrop,  Jr.,  Fund,  established  in 
1905  under  his  will.  Increased  by  $2,000  in  1924 
under  will  of  Elizabeth  Winthrop.  Income  only  to 

be  used  

Andrew  McFarland  Davis  Fund,  established  in  1908 
by  a gift  from  him  to  be  added  to  the  permanent 
publication  funds.  Income  only  to  be  used  .... 
William  Watson  Fund,  established  in  1916  under  his 

will  without  restriction  as  to  use  

Florace  Everett  Ware  Fund,  established  in  1916  by  a 
gift  of  $500  from  him.  Increased  under  his  will  by 
sundry  installments  of  cash  since  1919.  To  be  ac- 
cumulated and  used  for  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 

monument  or  other  memorial 

George  Vasmer  Leverett  Fund,  estabUshed  in  1920 
under  his  will.  Income  only  to  be  used  for  Publica- 
tions   

Henry  Herbert  Edes  Bequest,  established  in  1923 
under  his  will.  To  accumulate  until  it  reaches  the 
sum  of  $3,000,  when  it  shall  be  called  the  Martha 
Rebecca  Hunt  Fund.  Income  only  to  be  used  for 

special  purposes  

Henry  Herbert  Edes  Memorial  Fund,  established  in 
1923  by  subscriptions 

Total 


$5,000.00 

2,000.00 

1,000.00 

4,503.79 

30,000.00 

2,170.68 

3,378.82  $131,326.95 
$139,531.17 


REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

The  undersigned,  a Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  accounts 
of  the  Treasurer  for  the  year  which  ended  November  14,  1927,  have 
attended  to  their  duty  by  employing  Messrs.  Stewart,  Watts  & Bol- 
long.  Public  Accountants  and  Auditors,  who  have  made  an  audit  of 
the  accounts  and  examined  the  securities  on  deposit  in  Box  1052-E 
in  the  Union  Safe  Deposit  Vaults. 

We  herewith  submit  their  report,  which  has  been  examined  and 
accepted  by  the  Committee. 

George  P.  Anderson 
Nathaniel  T.  Kidder 
Auditing  Committee 

Boston,  November  21,  1927 


The  several  Reports  were  accepted  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Pubhcation. 
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On  behalf  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  nominate 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  following  list  was  pre- 
sented; and,  a ballot  having  been  taken,  these  gentlemen 
were  unanimously  elected: 

PRESIDENT 

SAMUEL  ELIOT  MORISON 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

ARTHUR  PRENTICE  RUGG 
JAMES  HARDY  ROPES 

RECORDING  SECRETARY 

ARTHUR  STANWOOD  PIER 

CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY 

PERCIVAL  MERRITT 

TREASURER 

WILLIAM  CROWNINSHIELD  ENDICOTT 

REGISTRAR 

ROBERT  DICKSON  WESTON 

MEMBER  OF  THE  COUNCIL  FOR  THREE  YEARS 

HENRY  WILDER  FOOTE 

The  President  read  the  following  minute  of  the 
Council : 

The  Council  wishes  to  record  its  deep  regret  at  the  retirement  of 
INIr.  Alfred  Johnson  from  the  position  of  Registrar,  which  he  has  so 
ably  filled  since  November,  1916.  Mr,  Johnson’s  deep  and  exact 
knowledge  of  New  England  genealogy  greatly  aided  the  Council  in 
the  often  difficult  task  of  finding  suitable  ancestors  for  the  gentlemen 
whom  we  were  eager  to  elect.  His  advice  was  sought  and  respected  by 
his  colleagues  both  in  prudential  and  scholarly  matters;  and  his  pres- 
ence and  conversation  will  be  greatly  missed  at  their  board.  We  hope 
that  a speedy  and  complete  recovery  from  the  illness  which  has 
compelled  his  retirement,  may  hasten  his  return  to  active  participa- 
tion in  the  Society’s  meetings  and  counsels. 
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It  was  voted  that  this  minute  be  spread  upon  the 
Records  of  the  Society,  and  that  a copy  be  transmitted  to 
Mr.  Johnson. 


After  the  meeting  was  dissolved,  dinner  was  served. 
The  guests  of  the  Society  were  Professor  William  Kenneth 
Boyd,  Professor  Charles  Burton  Gulick,  Dr.  John  Huston 
Finley,  Professor  Eric  Robert  Dalrymple  Maclagan,  Pro- 
fessor Clifford  Herschel  Moore,  Professor  Josef  Redlich, 
Professor  Alexander  Souter,  and  Professor  Edwin  Bidwell 
Wilson. 
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DECEMBER  MEETING,  1927 
Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the 


invitation  of  Mr.  Frederic  Winthrop,  at  No.  299 
Berkeley  Street,  Boston,  on  Thursday,  December  15, 1927, 
at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  President,  Samuel 
Eliot  Morison,  in  the  chair. 

The  Records  of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

Mr.  George  P.  Anderson  read  a paper  on  “Thomas 
Walley,  1725-1806,  A Colonial  Dock  Square  Merchant.” 

Mr.  Percival  Merritt  exhibited  a small  eighteenth- 
century  book  for  children,  entitled  The  History  and 
Description  of  the  Famous  Cathedral  of  Saint  Paul’s, 
London,  printed  in  London  in  1741.  It  bore  on  its  title- 
page  the  name  of  the  youthful  owner,  Abigail  Davenport, 
carefully  printed  out  by  the  child  herself.  Attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  book  contained  a “List 
of  Subscribers”  — a feature  unusual  in  juvenile  books 
though  common  enough  in  books  for  adults.  In  this 
list  of  about  three  hundred  names  of  “Little  Masters 
and  Misses”  there  were  four  which  were  followed  by  the 
address  of  “Boston,  New-England,”  viz.,  “Miss  Nabby 
Davenport,”  “Master  Sammy  Mather,”  “Miss  Polly 
Oliver,”  and  “Master  Natty  Rogers.”  These  four  chil- 
dren were  nieces  and  nephews  of  Governor  Thomas 
Hutchinson.  The  first  was  the  original  owner  of  the  book, 
the  second  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Mather  and 
the  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Cotton  Mather,  and  the  third 
was  the  daughter  of  Andrew  Oliver.  It  was  suggested 
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that  Hutchinson,  who  was  sent  to  England  in  the 
fall  of  1740,  probably  went  to  the  Guildhall  and  visited 
the  stall  of  Thomas  Boreman,  the  publisher  of  the  book, 
and,  learning  that  it  was  shortly  to  be  issued,  ordered 
copies  for  the  four  little  nieces  and  nephews  to  be  taken 
to  them  when  he  returned  to  Boston  late  in  1741. 


T 
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E. 

Mifs  Ellis,  of  Lau- 
rence-lane. 

F. 

Mailer  Jaciman  Fiote. 

Mai'.cr  Paul  Ferris.  i 

Mailer  Tommy  Fetter.  ’ 

Mifier  Natty  Ford. 

Maflcr  George  Fryar,  of 
Kenlington. 

M-fs  Patty  Fsrd. 

Mils  Su^'t  Le  Tehurt. 
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ENGRAVED  FOR  THE  COLONIAL  SOCIETY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  OWNED 
BY  MR.  PERCIVAL  MERRITT 
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FEBRUARY  MEETING,  1928 

A Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held,  at  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  William  C.  Endicott,  at  No.  163 
Marlborough  Street,  Boston,  on  Thursday,  February  16, 
1928,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  President, 
Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  in  the  chair. 

The  Records  of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  the  death, 
on  January  14,  1928,  of  Archibald  Cary  Coolidge,  a 
Resident  Member;  and  the  death,  on  January  27,  1928, 
of  Clarence  Walworth  Alvord,  a Corresponding 
Member. 

Mr.  James  Phinney  Baxter,  3d,  of  Cambridge,  was 
elected  a Resident  Member;  Mr.  Charles  Austin 
Beard,  of  New  Milford,  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  William 
Lawrence  Clements,  of  Bay  City,  Michigan,  were 
elected  Corresponding  Members;  and  Mr.  Reginald 
Coupland,  of  Oxford,  England,  and  Mr.  Verner  Wins- 
low Crane,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  were  elected 
Associate  Members. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Kittredge  read  a paper  on  “Storms, 
Wrecks,  and  Wreckers  on  Cape  Cod,”  to  be  published 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Kenneth  B.  Murdock  read  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Stanley  T.  Williams  “Some  Unpublished  Letters  of 
Jonathan  Edwards.”  This  paper  has  been  printed  in  the 
New  England  Quarterly.^ 


^ New  England  Quarterly,  i.  226-242. 
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Mr.  Harold  Murdock  read  “An  Additional  Note  on 
the  Sensitiveness  of  General  Clinton.” 

Since  the  last  meeting,  Volume  XXVI  of  the  Society’s 
Publications  has  been  distributed.  This  contains  the 
Transactions  from  March,  1924,  to  December,  1926,  in- 
clusive. By  an  oversight,  the  inscription  under  the  por- 
trait of  Sir  Henry  Vane  (facing  page  276)  says  that  the 
original  painting  is  owned  by  the  Society,  whereas  it  is 
owned  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
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APRIL  MEETING,  1928 

A Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held,  at  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  Charles  S.  Rackemann,  at  No.  186 
Marlborough  Street,  Boston,  on  Thursday,  April  26,  1928, 
at  half  after  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  President, 
Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  in  the  chair. 

The  Records  of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  the  death, 
on  April  19,  1928,  of  William. Bradford  Homer  Dowse, 
a Resident  Member. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  that  letters 
had  been  received  from  Mr.  James  Phinney  Baxter,  3d, 
accepting  Resident  Membership;  from  Mr.  Charles 
Austin  Beard  and  Mr.  William  Lawrence  Clements, 
accepting  Corresponding  Membership;  and  from  Mr. 
Reginald  Coupland  and  Mr.  Verner  Winslow  Crane, 
accepting  Associate  Membership. 

Mr.  Percival  Hall  Lombard  of  Bourne  was  elected 
a Resident  Member;  Mr.  Howard  Judson  Hall  of  Palo 
Alto,  California,  and  Mr.  Dwight  Whitney  Morrow  of 
New  York,  were  elected  Corresponding  Members;  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Burr  Tyrrell  of  Toronto,  Canada,  was 
elected  an  Associate  Member. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  Committees 
in  anticipation  of  the  Annual  Meeting: 

To  nominate  candidates  for  the  several  offices,  — 
Messrs.  Allen  French,  Chester  Noyes  Greenough, 
and  Frederic  Winthrop. 
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To  examine  the  Treasurer’s  accounts,  — Messrs. 
George  Pomeroy  Anderson  and  Nathaniel  Thayer 
Kidder. 

Dr.  Frederick  C.  Shattuck  read  extracts  from  a 
Commonplace  Book  kept  by  Mrs.  Benjamin  Waterhouse, 
which  gave  accounts  of  some  of  her  conversations  with 
her  husband.  Dr.  Waterhouse  (1754-1846),  concerning 
men  and  manners  in  his  time. 

Mr.  John  H.  Edmonds  read  a paper  on  “Oliver  Crom- 
well and  Major  Sedgwick,  1654-1656.” 

Mr.  Morison  read  the  following  paper: 

THE  GREAT  REBELLION  IN  HARVARD  COLLEGE,  AND 
THE  RESIGNATION  OF  PRESIDENT  KIRKLAND 

The  resignation  of  President  Kirkland  of  Harvard  University,  on 
April  2,  1828,  came  as  a complete  surprise  to  the  community,  and 
raised  a small  tempest  in  the  Boston  teapot.  Not  that  the  public 
was  unaccustomed  to  college  controversies.  During  the  previous  five 
years,  there  had  been  a spectacular  rebellion  by  the  student  body, 
and  a constitutional  struggle  of  the  faculty  against  the  Corporation. 
After  prolonged  discussion  a series  of  reforms  in  administration 
and  instruction  had  been  carried  through.  Financial  difficul- 
ties had  been  aired,  and  a policy  of  severe  retrenchment  adopted. 
The  college  had  also  been  a storm-centre  of  the  Unitarian-Trini- 
tarian controversy.  So  far  as  the  public  knew,  harmony  had  been 
restored  within  the  college  by  1828,  the  accounts  balanced,  the 
instructors  placated,  and  the  students  quieted.  Yet,  in  the  middle 
of  the  term,  the  President  announced  his  resignation.  The  official 
reason  given  out,  the  President’s  health,  satisfied  nobody;  for  although 
Dr.  Kirkland  had  suffered  a paralytic  stroke  the  previous  August,  he 
had  married  a Cabot  in  September,  and  had  performed  his  college 
duties  during  the  academic  year  1827-28. 

On  April  1,  the  day  before  his  resignation  went  before  the  Corpo- 
ration, President  Kirkland  announced  his  purpose  to  the  student 
body,  assembled  for  prayers  in  the  then  college  chapel.^  A com- 


1 The  present  Faculty  Room  of  University  Hall. 
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mittee  appointed  by  the  senior  class  drafted  and  presented  to  him 
the  following  address,  which  startled  the  public  no  less  than  the 
resignation  itself: 


Cambridge,  April  2nd,  1828 

Reverend  and  Dear  Sir: 

We  cannot  think  it  presumptuous  in  us,  to  express  to  you  our  feelings 
upon  your  resignation,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  been 
made.  We  cannot  believe  that  it  will  be  unacceptable  to  you.  It  was 
kindly  said  by  you,  sir,  when  embarrassed  with  present  troubles,  and 
plans  for  the  future,  that  you  could  not  leave  us  without  bidding  us  an 
affectionate  farewell,  without  bestowing  on  us  your  advice  and  blessing. 
We  are  grateful  for  this  last  proof  of  your  constant,  parental  friendship. 
It  calls  to  our  minds  the  multitude  of  good  works  and  words,  we  have 
received  at  your  hand.  We  thank  you,  sir,  imperfectly,  but  heartily. 
We  thank  you  for  the  honors  which  your  award  has  made  more  sweet, 
and  we  thank  you  for  the  reproof,  which  has  been  tempered  with  love. 
We  thank  you  for  the  benignity  of  manners  which  engaged  our  confi- 
dence, for  the  charities  which  secured  our  hearts.  We  thank  you,  sir, 
for  all  the  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts  of  your  kindness  and 
authority.  We  are  deeply  in  your  debt,  but  the  obligation  is  not  irk- 
some; it  is  a debt  of  gratitude  we  are  well  pleased  to  owe. 

We  should  have  been  happy,  had  your  connexion  with  the  University, 
at  least,  subsisted  until  we  had  been  dismissed  from  its  walls.  — We 
had  all  along  hoped,  that  we  should  go  out  into  the  world  under  your 
auspices,  and  that  the  parchment,  which  was  to  entitle  us  to  considera- 
tion, as  having  completed  our  academic  course,  might  be  signed  by  a 
name  so  well  known  to  fame  and  to  the  respect  of  society.  But  it  has 
been  ordered  otherwise,  and  we  can  only  now  assure  you,  sir,  that 
though  you  have  ceased  to  stand  to  us  in  the  relation  of  President, 
there  are  other  tender  relations  between  you  and  us,  which  will  termi- 
nate but  with  life,  and  it  is  our  prayer  to  God,  that  your  years  may 
be  very  long  protracted  amid  pleasant  recollections  and  troops  of  friends. 

We  cannot  forbear  to  say  one  word  with  regard  to  the  untoward  cir- 
cumstances, in  which  you  have  been  placed.  It  has  been  usual,  when 
the  activity  of  a great  or  good  man  has  been  interrupted  by  sickness, 
to  deal  generously  by  his  character  and  claims.  It  has  commonly  been 
an  occasion,  to  call  forth  whatever  in  the  human  heart  is  noble  and 
Christian;  to  cheer  the  sufferer  under  his  affliction  by  an  honest  refer- 
ence to  past  services,  to  treasure  laid  up.  But  to  seize  the  opportunity 
of  physical  weakness,  to  encompass  one  with  perplexities,  and  wear  him 
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down  with  petty  calumnies;  to  choose  this  time,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
inadvertent  errors  or  improvident  virtues;  such  malignity,  we  are  grieved 
to  say,  has  been  reserved  to  be  exhibited  by  individuals  in  our  own 
community.  This  severe  trial,  sir,  has  been  reserved  to  you.  May  you 
pass  it  unharmed.  May  your  enemies  have  to  contend,  not  only  with 
your  own  signal  merit,  but  also  with  the  disapprobation  of  all  just  men. 

We  commend  your  health  and  fortunes  into  the  charge  of  Him,  whose 
“eye  is  upon  them  that  fear  him,  who  hath  pleasure  in  the  prosperity 
of  his  servant.” 

Charles  C.  Emerson,  | Committee 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  V of  the 
George  S.  Hillard.  J Senior  Class 

Rev.  John  Thornton  Kirkland,  D.D.,  LL.D.^ 

The  press  lost  no  time  in  enlarging  upon  the  hint  given  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  seniors’  address.  “Rumours  and  insinuations  are 
afloat,”  said  the  Boston  Evening  Gazette  of  April  5,  that  President 
Kirkland  had  been  forced  to  resign  “by  the  ‘mere  enforcement’  of 
some,  who,  either  without  classical  education,  or  not  originally  be- 
longing to  the  Alumni  of  Harvard,  have  been  recently  fomenting 
difficulties  and  encouraging  opposition  with  regard  to  the  President, 
than  whom  a purer  writer,  a more  correct  thinker,  or  a more  esti- 
mable man,  does  not  exist  in  the  country.”  Everyone  knew  that 
the  person  referred  to  was  Dr.  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  the  celebrated 
navigator,  a fellow  of  the  Corporation.  It  was  rumored  that  Presi- 
dent Kirkland  had  resigned  in  consequence  of  insulting  and  improper 
language  addressed  to  him  in  corporation  meeting  by  Dr.  Bowditch.^ 
The  newspapers  of  Salem,  Bowditch’s  birthplace,  evinced  consider- 
able tenderness  at  this  charge,  and  countered  with  hints  of  gross 
financial  irregularities  on  the  part  of  the  President.  A Boston  paper 
retorted  by  dubbing  the  Navigator  a “Salem  Sailor,”  and  calling 
upon  him  to  resign  from  the  Corporation.  A complete  explanation 
by  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  was  demanded,  but  not  vouch- 
safed; and  both  principals  kept  silent,  although  Dr.  Kirkland’s 

1 Boston  Journal,  April  3,  and  Boston  Courier,  April  7,  1828.  Shortly  after, 
each  of  the  three  upper  classes  presented  Dr.  Kirkland  with  silver  plate  to  the 
value  of  S120. 

^ Diary  of  Frederick  W.  Holland  (class  of  1831)  for  April  1 and  2,  Harvard 
Alumni  Bulletin,  Oct.  13,  1927,  p.  73. 
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silence  after  the  seniors’  address  was  regarded  as  proof  of  the  charge. 
For  two  months  the  controversy  raged  in  Boston,  and  to  some 
extent,  the  outside  press,  affording  more  heat  than  light,  and  more 
speculation  than  fact.  Various  contributors,  mostly  anonymous, 
revived  the  charges  that  Harvard  College  was  the  seat  of  impiety 
and  dissipation,  a rich  man’s  college,  a decaying  institution,  where 
foreign  fads  and  foibles  were  encouraged  rather  than  good  solid 
education  such  as  the  public  interest  demanded. 

President  Quincy’s  History  of  Harvard  University,  completed  in 
1840  shortly  after  Dr.  Kirkland’s  death,  affords  no  clue  to  the  rea- 
sons for  his  predecessor’s  resignation,  and  no  hint  of  the  conflict 
that  preceded  it.  Shortly  after,  the  controversy  was  revived  by  the 
children  of  Dr.  Bowditch  (who  died  in  1838),  taking  exception  to 
a statement  in  the  Rev.  John  G.  Palfrey’s  published  eulogy  of 
Dr.  Kirkland,  to  the  effect  that  the  late  President  had  not  been 
treated  “in  every  quarter,  by  those  who  acted  with  him,  with  the 
delicacy  and  respect  due  to  his  greatness  and  his  infirmity.”  The 
Bowditch  family  asserted,  and  offered  to  prove,  that  this  report 
was  “utterly  false,”  and  defended  their  notice  of  it  on  the  ground 
that  “the  industrious  antiquarian,  a century  hence,  would  perceive 
some  secret  meaning  in  this  paragraph”  unless  it  were  contradicted. 
Dr.  Palfrey  took  up  the  challenge,  and  declared  that  President 
Kirkland’s  feelings  had  been  “wounded  by  language  of  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch, which  also  gave  pain  to  the  friends  of  both.”  This  was  stoutly 
denied  by  the  Bowditch  family.  In  conclusion,  they  somewhat 
truculently  referred  to  a certain  manuscript  memoir  prepared  by 
Dr.  Bowditch  as  his  justification,  which,  they  declared,  the  “judi- 
cious friends”  of  Dr.  Kirkland  and  “ best  friends  of  the  college”  would 
better  not  provoke  them  to  print.^ 

This  memoire  justificatif  of  Dr.  Bowditch  has,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  one  of  his  great-grandchildren,  come  into  the  possession  of 
a not  too  industrious  antiquarian  of  a century  thence,  who  has  made 
it  the  basis  of  the  present  paper. ^ 

' Remarks  concerning  the  late  Dr.  Bowditch  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Palfrey,  with 
the  rephes  of  Dr.  Bowditch’s  children.  Boston,  1840.  Also  in  N.  I.  Bowditch, 
Memoir  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch  (Cambridge,  1884),  pp.  169-172. 

* The  MS.  is  entitled  “College  History,  by  Nathaniel  Bowditch.”  It  has 
been  deposited  in  the  Harvard  University  Archives. 
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John  Thornton  Kirkland,  if  not  one  of  the  greatest  presidents  of 
Harvard  College,  was  certainly  the  best  beloved.  Three  years  after 
his  graduation  with  the  class  of  1789  he  became  a resident  tutor  of 
the  College.  One  of  his  pupils,  the  Rev.  John  Pierce,  wrote:  “Under 
the  administration  of  the  stiff  and  unbending,  yet  honest  and  con- 
scientious President  Willard,  who  feared  to  treat  his  most  exemplary 
pupils  with  the  least  familiarity  lest  it  should  engender  contempt, 
this  young  tutor  was  a complete  gentleman  in  his  manners;  and  he 
aimed  to  treat  the  students  as  gentlemen  that,  if  possible,  he  might 
make  them  so.”  ^ As  minister  of  the  New  South  Church  of  Boston, 
to  which  he  was  chosen  in  1793,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three, 
Kirkland  proved  himself  a brilliant  preacher,  a favorite  dinner  guest 
of  the  “Essex  Junto,”  and  became  a public  character.  In  1798, 
when  “French  infidelity”  was  supposed  to  be  making  its  deadly  in- 
roads upon  our  virtuous  youth,  and  (to  quote  Dr.  Pierce)  “in  pro- 
motion of  the  same  unrighteous  and  ungodly  cause  Godwin’s  Political 
Justice,  a mischievous  English  work,  had  just  been  republished  in 
Boston,”  Mr.  Kirkland  particularly  endeared  himself  to  the  Federa- 
lists by  a Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration,  in  which  he  flayed  the  enemy  in 
such  a manner  as  to  show  the  potential  Shelleys  of  Harvard  College, 
if  such  there  were,  that  wit,  grace,  learning,  and  humanity  were  on 
the  conservative  and  not  the  radical  side.  His  sermon  on  the  death 
of  Washington  attracted  wide  attention,  and  procured  for  him  a 
doctor’s  degree  at  Princeton  (1802).  Such  an  honor  from  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey  indicated  that  Dr.  Kirkland  was  not  yet  an  open 
and  avowed  heretic.  Like  several  other  Boston  ministers,  he  was 
tactfully  and  imperceptibly  leading  his  congregation  along  the  road 
from  Geneva  to  Divinity  Avenue,  and  it  was  not  until  some  years 
later  that  the  orthodox  Calvinists  plastered  him  with  the  then  op- 
probrious epithet  of  Unitarian. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  Harvard  College  became  very  defi- 
nitely and  intimately  related  to  the  Federalist  party,  which  com- 
prised the  dominant  economic  group  in  maritime  Massachusetts, 
the  great  majority  of  the  Congregational  clergy  in  New  England, 
and  the  governing  class  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  relationship 


^ 2 Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Proceedings,  ix.  145-146. 
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had  been  established  with  open  eyes  by  the  Harvard  Corporation, 
when  the  embarrassments  and  uncertainties  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
showed  that  the  college  must  have  some  definite  class  or  group  to 
lean  upon.  It  was  effected,  as  Quincy  relates,  by  the  Corporation 
filling  each  vacancy  in  its  own  body  with  “men  of  experience  in 
business,  and  practically  acquainted  with  public  affairs,”  ^ and  it 
followed,  as  a matter  of  course,  that  such  men  would  be  Federalists. 
Dr.  Waterhouse,  the  only  Republican  who  held  a responsible  position 
on  the  teaching  or  governing  body,  wrote  President  Jefferson  on 
March  20,  1813: 

Our  college  at  Cambridge  is  under  the  absolute  direction  of  the  Essex 
Junto,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  Chief  Justice  Parsons,  the  Goliah  of 
the  Massachusetts  Gentile- Army,  a man  as  cunning  as  Lucifer  and  about 
half  as  good.  This  man  is  at  the  head  of  the  Corporation  of  the  college. 
He  is  not  only  the  soul  of  that  body,  but  he  is  the  evil  councellor,  the 
Ahiihophel  of  the  high  federal  party,  while  H.  G.  Otis  is  the  Absalom.* 

By  1804,  when  President  Willard  died,  the  College  was  in  good 
hands,  and  flourishing;  there  only  wanted,  to  complete  the  laiciza- 
tion  of  the  college,  and  to  identify  it  more  completely  with  the 
community,  a liberal  professor  of  theology,  and  an  eminent  lay 
President.  The  first  was  secured  in  1805  with  the  election  to  the 
Hollis  chair  of  a Unitarian,  Henry  Ware.  The  Presidency  of  the 
University  was  offered  to  Fisher  Ames,  who  declined  on  account  of 
his  “advanced  age”  (of  forty-seven!)  and  ill  health.  Eliphalet 
Pearson,  Hancock  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  sole  remaining  repre- 
sentative of  the  teaching  body  on  the  Corporation,  served  as  acting 
president  for  two  years,  when  a long  deadlock  was  broken  by  elect- 

1 Quincy,  History  of  Harvard  University,  ii.  255.  Although  there  had  been 
persons  not  active  teachers  on  the  Corporation  from  an  early  period  (see  our 
Publications,  xv.  pp.  Ixiii-lxvii),  they  had  almost  invariably  been  ministers. 
The  first  distinctly  lay  and  non-resident  member  of  the  Corporation,  other 
than  the  treasurers,  was  Paul  Dudley  (1697);  there  were  only  two  more  be- 
fore the  election  of  John  Lowell  in  1784,  when  the  lay  and  non-resident 
character  of  the  Corporation  became  fixed,  although  there  were  exceptions. 
Professor  Eliphalet  Pearson  was  a member  of  the  Corporation  1800-06,  and 
Rev.  James  Walker,  when  a member  of  the  Corporation,  was  chosen  Alford 
Professor  in  1838,  and  President  in  1853.  Mr.  Justice  Story  held  a law 
professorship  and  a fellowship  in  the  Corporation  simultaneously,  1829-45, 
and  E.  W.  Gurney  was  elected  fellow  in  1886  when  professor  of  history. 

* 2 Jefferson  MSS.,  Library  of  Congress,  lxxxvii.  168. 
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ing  a Unitarian,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Webber,  the  somewhat  colorless 
Professor  of  Mathematics.^  President  Webber  died,  not  greatly 
lamented,  on  July  17,  1810.  Chief  Justice  Parsons,  an  enthusiastic 
parishioner  of  the  New  South,  was  then  the  leading  member  of  the 
Corporation,  and  upon  his  nomination  Dr.  Kirkland  was  unani- 
mously elected  President  of  Harvard  University  on  August  7. 

Kirkland’s  presidency  was  the  first  since  that  of  the  “great 
Leverett”  (1708-24)  which  began  a distinctly  new  era  in  the  history 
of  the  College  and  University.  The  Corporation,  uniting  with  the 
trustees  of  Bowdoin  and  Williams,  in  1814  procured  a legislative 
grant  unprecedented  in  its  generosity,  apportioning  the  proceeds  of 
a bank  tax  among  those  three  colleges  for  a space  of  ten  years.  This 
grant  yielded  Harvard  $10,000  annually.  Anticipating  these  annual 
payments,  University  Hall,  then  the  most  magnificent  college  build- 
ing in  the  United  States,  was  built  in  1815.  The  “Massachusetts 
Medical  College”  was  erected  on  Grove  Street  in  the  West  End  of 
Boston,  for  the  use  of  the  Plarvard  Medical  School,  whose  professors 
now  for  the  first  time  received  a salary,  in  addition  to  their  students’ 
fees.  The  Divinity  School,  after  successive  reorganizations  and  a 
“drive”  yielding  $27,300,^  was  firmly  established  in  Divinity  Hall  in 
1826.  Edward  Everett,  elected  in  1815  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  to 
the  Eliot  Professorship  of  Greek,  was  allowed  by  vote  of  the  Corpo- 
ration — the  wisdom  and  generosity  of  which  was  then  unprece- 
dented, and  even  nowadays  would  be  unusual  — to  study  and  travel 
abroad  for  three  years  on  full  salary.  He  returned  to  take  up  his 
duties  in  1819,  after  having  taken  a doctor’s  degree  at  Gottingen, 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  making  Harvard  a genuine  institution  of  learn- 
ing, in  the  thorough  German  sense.  George  Ticknor,  only  three 
years  older  than  Everett,  obtained  the  new  chair  of  modern  lan- 
guages on  the  Abiel  Smith  foundation,  under  the  same  conditions, 
and  assumed  his  duties  in  1819  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  Everett, 
a similar  preparation,  and  far  greater  perseverance.  A law  profes- 
sorship was  established  on  the  Royall  foundation  in  1815,  and  two 
years  later  the  Harvard  Law  School  was  established. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  sum  up  the  material  results  of  the  first 

^ Eliphalet  Pearson  then  resigned  both  chair  and  fellowship  to  found  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  as  a Calvinist  haven. 

^ Quincy,  ii.  311. 
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ten  years  of  Kirkland’s  administration  better  than  Josiah  Quincy 
has  done; 

The  early  period  of  the  administration  of  President  Kirkland  was 
preeminently  distinguished  for  bold,  original,  and,  in  many  respects, 
successful  endeavours  to  elevate  the  standard  of  education  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  to  extend  the  means  of  instruction  and  multiply  accom- 
modations in  every  department.  Holworthy  Hall,  University  Hall, 
Divinity  Hall,  and  the  Medical  College,  in  Boston,  were  erected.  Liberal 
expenditures  were  incurred  for  furnishing  University  Hall,  and  for  ex- 
tensive repairs  and  alterations  in  Holden  Chapel  and  in  Harvard, 
Stoughton,  Hollis,  and  Massachusetts  Halls.  The  library,  the  chemical, 
philosophical,  and  anatomical  apparatus  of  the  University,  and  the 
mineralogical  cabinet  were  enlarged;  and  rooms  for  the  lectures  of  the 
Medical  Professors,  and  for  the  preservation  of  their  collections  and 
wax  preparations,  were  fitted  up  in  Holden  Chapel.  The  grounds  sur- 
rounding the  College  edifices  were  planted  with  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubberies,  contributing  to  their  beauty  and  usefulness.  The  salaries 
of  the  President  and  Professors  were  satisfactorily  raised.  As  professor- 
ships became  vacant,  they  were  filled  with  young  men  of  talent  and 
promise.  Fifteen  new  professorships  were  added  to  the  ten  which  had 
previously  existed.  Three  of  these  were  titular,  being  conferred  on 
Tutors  after  six  years’  service;  four  were  dependent  on  fees,  or  volun- 
tary subscriptions;  eight  rested  upon  foundations  more  or  less  adequate 
to  their  support,  independent  of  the  general  unappropriated  funds  of 
the  College.  With  the  exception  of  Divinity  Hall,  the  additions  and 
improvements  were  principally,  if  not  all,  effected  within  the  first 
ten  years  of  this  administration.  The  external  indications  of  prosperity 
and  success  were  general,  manifest,  and  applauded. 

The  extraordinary  enlargement  of  the  means,  and  advancement  of 
the  interests,  of  learning  in  the  University  during  this  period  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  fortunate  influx  of  the  liberal  patronage  of  individuals 
and  the  legislature;  to  the  spirit  of  an  age  of  improvement;  but  most 
of  all  to  the  eminent  men,  who  then  composed  the  Corporation  and 
brought  into  it  a weight  of  talent,  personal  character,  and  external 
influence,  combined  with  an  active  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  the 
institution,  previously  unparalleled;  and  who,  placing  an  almost  un- 
limited confidence  in  its  President,  vested  him  with  unprecedented 
powers  in  the  management  of  its  affairs,  which  he  exercised  in  a manner 
liberal  and  trustful  of  public  support.  This  confidence  not  only  was 
known  and  avowed,  but  is  distinctly  apparent  on  the  records  of  the 
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College,  and  had  unquestionably  a material  influence  on  all  the  measures 
and  results  of  that  administration.^ 

In  less  palpable  though  no  less  important  ways,  the  influence  of 
the  President  was  felt.  “Dr,  Kirkland  was  very  affable,  humorous 
and  dignified.  He  always  commanded  respect,  without  appearing 
to  require  it  by  a severe  effort.”  ^ Of  fine  presence,  speaking  fault- 
less English  and  Ciceronian  Latin  without  apparent  effort,  he  gave 
Commencement  such  a character  that  even  in  1817,  when  President 
Monroe  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  everyone  felt  that  President 
Kirkland  was  the  more  important  of  the  two.  The  undergraduates, 
accustomed  to  rather  dry,  severe,  clerical  schoolmasters,  were  elec- 
trified by  this  brilliant  man  of  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time 
impressed  by  his  dignity,  and  attracted  by  his  personality.  A stanza 
in  the  class  song  of  1815  introduces  a new  note  in  the  student  attitude 
toward  a Harvard  president : 

To  jolly  old  Kirkland  let’s  drink  the  first  glass 
Whom  a bottle  did  ne’er  with  impunity  pass 
Lets  pray  to  the  Gods  to  protect  him  from  harm 
And  to  send  him  a wife  to  tuck  him  up  warm. 

Health  to  Kirkland!  Blow  it  out  Kirkland ! Stick  to  the  bottle. 
Gee  up  and  gee  ho  1  *  * 

Having  no  children  of  his  own.  Dr.  Kirkland  adopted,  as  it  were, 
the  entire  student  body;  and  during  his  administration  the  tone  of 
the  college  was  patriarchal.  The  undergraduates  both  loved  and 
respected  him;  and  if  in  some  of  the  riots  that  took  place  during  his 
administration,  an  occasional  brick  found  its  way  through  the 
President’s  study  window,  it  was  aimed  not  at  Dr.  Kirkland,  but  at 
the  tyrannical  “government,”  for  the  President’s  attitude  toward 
his  scholars  was  by  no  means  transmitted  to  the  faculty.  Even 
twenty  years  later,  the  Kirkland  tradition  was  so  strong  among  the 
undergraduates  that  they  welcomed  President  Sparks  as  a promise 
that  the  “Augustan  Age”  of  Kirkland  would  be  revived.^  The 
journey  through  the  United  States  that  Dr.  Kirkland  made  after 

^ Josiah  Quincy,  History  of  Harvard  University,  ii.  333-335. 

* John  L.  Sibley,  MS.  Private  Journal  (Massachusetts  Historical  Society),  i.  5. 

’ “Government-ology,”  in  MS.  records  of  the  class  of  1815. 

* Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Proceedings,  x.  289. 
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his  resignation  was  a triumphal  progress  from  the  house  of  one 
affectionate  pupil  to  another;  for  during  his  administration  Harvard 
had  become,  for  the  first  time,  a national  university. 

The  proportion  of  students  from  outside  New  England  in  the  enter- 
ing classes,  which  had  risen  to  eleven  per  cent  of  the  whole  in  1810, 
fell  off  to  half  that  during  the  War  of  1812,  then  rose  rapidly  to 
thirteen  per  cent  in  1815,  eighteen  per  cent  in  1816,  and  twenty- 
seven  per  cent  in  1820.  It  was  not  until  1850  that  so  large  a 
proportion  of  non-New  England  students  was  again  found  in  an 
entering  class,  and  only  in  1853  was  it  surpassed.^  On  the  other  hand, 
the  absolute  number  of  students  entering  Harvard  College  fell  off 
from  an  average  of  85,  for  the  five-year  period  1810-14,  to  75  for 
the  period  1820-24,  and  remained  almost  constant  at  that  figure 
until  1845-49.  This  decline  in  numbers  decreased  the  college  reve- 
nues, and  gave  the  critics  of  Kirkland’s  administration  a good  target, 
especially  as  Yale  and  Princeton  were  at  the  same  time  pulling 
ahead.^ 

It  was  also  in  Kirkland’s  administration  that  Harvard  graduated 
some  of  her  most  distinguished  sons.  A glance  through  the  classes 
from  1811  to  1831  reveals  names  such  as  Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould 
and  William  H.  Prescott  (1814),  John  Amory  Lowell,  John  G.  Pal- 
frey, and  Jared  Sparks  (1815),  George  Bancroft,  Caleb  Cushing  and 
Alva  Woods  (1817),  Robert  W.  Barnwell  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
(1821),  Charles  Francis  Adams  (1825),  Richard  Hildreth  and  Robert 

^ Statistics  compiled  from  the  Faculty  Records  by  Mr.  Clifford  K.  Shipton. 
Ninety-three  students  entered  in  the  calendar  year  of  1820.  Of  the  non-New 
England  element,  there  were  one  each  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ala- 
bama, two  each  from  Maryland,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana, 
three  from  Virginia,  and  eleven  from  South  Carolina.  The  proportion  of  Southern 
students  in  Harvard  College  has  never  been  so  high  as  in  Kirkland’s  day,  and 
the  only  period  that  approached  it  was  1853-55.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  those 
entering  in  1820  were  Southerners.  In  Kirkland’s  day,  however,  Harvard  had 
very  few  students  from  the  Middle  or  Western  States;  not  more  than  four  from 
the  former  in  any  one  year,  and  in  some  years  none;  and  only  one  Westerner  in 
his  entire  administration. 

^ Statistics  compiled  by  Mr.  Shipton.  The  graph  representing  five-year 
average  number  of  graduating  classes  at  Harvard  is  crossed  by  that  of  Yale  for 
the  first  time  in  1745-49.  Harvard  pulled  ahead  in  1760-64,  1785-89,  and 
1815-19;  then  Yale  gained  rapidly  and  remained  well  ahead  until  after  the 
Civil  War.  Princeton  was  below  both  Harvard  and  Yale  until  1835-39,  when 
it  passed  Harvard,  but  was  left  behind  ten  years  later. 
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Rantoul  (1826),  Robert  C.  Winthrop  (1828),  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
Benjamin  R,  Curtis,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  Benjamin  Pierce 
(1829),  Charles  Sumner  (1830),  John  L.  Motley  and  Wendell  Phillips 
(1831). 

George  Ripley,  the  eminent  critic  and  transcendentalist,  who 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1823,  went  so  far  as  to  assign  President 
Kirkland  a leading  part  in  producing  the  great  revival  of  letters  and 
movement  of  thought  that  swept  through  New  England  in  the 
’thirties  and  ’forties. 

Without  precisely  defining  the  date,  the  accession  of  John  Thornton 
Kirkland  to  the  presidency  of  the  college  in  1810  may  be  said  to  mark 
the  beginning  of  the  era  which  has  been  so  prolific  in  its  results  and  so 
conspicuous  in  its  infiuence.  President  Kirkland  indeed  made  no  pre- 
tensions to  the  character  of  a pioneer  or  a discoverer  in  the  sphere  of 
philosophy.  His  admirably  balanced  mind  was  not  speculative,  much 
less  controversial.  He  had  little  genius  and  no  taste  for  the  discussion 
of  purely  abstract  questions.  Nor  was  he  profoundly  versed  in  the 
history  of  opinions.  But  the  transparent  clearness  of  his  mental 
perceptions,  the  fine  and  subtle  delicacy  of  his  ethical  instincts,  his  sym- 
pathy with  whatever  was  rare  and  beautiful  in  literature,  and  the  sagac- 
ity and  firmness  of  his  common  sense  created  around  him  an  atmosphere 
in  the  highest  degree  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  thought,  freedom 
of  research,  and  frankness  of  expression.  His  personal  aversion  to  the 
toil  of  composition  has  prevented  him  from  leaving  any  adequate  me- 
morial of  his  aflfluent  mind,  but  the  magnetic  charm  of  his  conversation, 
the  sweet  amenity  of  his  manner,  — the  quaint  and  original  suggestions 
of  his  fertile  imagination  must  always  be  rated  among  the  influences 
which  led  to  the  revival  of  a sound  literature  and  an  ideal  philosophy 
among  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims.^ 

Tested,  then,  by  increase  of  buildings  and  facilities,  magnitude  of 
bequests,  number  of  new  foundations,  geographical  distribution  of 
students,  and  intellectual  leadership  and  inspiration,  Kirkland’s 
administBation  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  that  Harvard 
College  has  known.  Yet  the  best-loved  Harvard  President  was 
forced  to  resign,  under  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  scandal. 


^ Ripley  MSS.  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
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II 

The  difficulties  of  the  latter  part  of  Dr.  Kirkland’s  administration, 
which  contributed  to  his  downfall,  may  be  summed  up  under  three 
heads:  discipline,  reform,  and  finance. 

“ In  the  government  of  the  College  President  Kirkland  w'as  lenient, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  to  a hurtful  extent,”  wrote  Dr.  John  Pierce. 
“Some  maintain  that  essential  injury  accrued  to  the  institution 
from  the  continuance  of  members  there,  through  his  reluctance  to 
exclude  them,  wffio  served  greatly  to  corrupt  all  with  w'hom  they 
came  in  contact.”  ^ Student  rebellions  were  nothing  new  at  Harvard 
in  Kirkland’s  day,  but  were  particularly  prolonged  and  severe  during 
his  administration.  There  was  the  Rebellion  of  1818,  recorded  by 
“The  Rebelliad.”  ^ It  was  the  class  of  1823,  how'ever,  which  gave 
the  Immediate  Government®  of  the  University  most  trouble,  and 
which  started  what  is  known  in  college  history  as  the  “Great  Re- 
bellion.” 

A glance  at  the  list  of  this  class  in  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue  of 
Harvard  University  reveals  the  surprising  fact  that  most  of  its 
members  received  their  bachelor’s  degrees  at  an  interval  of  eighteen 
to  fifty-seven  years  after  their  proper  comm.encement;  and  at  least 
fifteen  members  of  the  class  never  obtained  a degree.  “John  P. 
Robinson,  he”  obtained  his  degree  in  1845  (three  years  before  Hosea 
Biglow  made  his  name  immortal),  in  company  with  William  Amory, 
Russell  Sturgis,  and  two  other  classmates.  James  D.  Halyburton 
had  to  wait  until  1850,  when  he  was  judge  of  a federal  district  court. 
Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  great-grandson  of  the  Signer,  and  his 
neighbors  George  H.  Calvert  and  Edward  T.  Tayloe,  were  thus 
honored  in  1854  and  1855,  while  their  friend  Charles  Harper,  son  of 
the  great  Federalist  advocate,  never  got  into  the  Quinquennial. 
Henderson  Inehes  had  to  w’ait  for  his  bachelor’s  degree  until  1880, 
shortly  before  his  death;  while  John  Adams,  son  and  grandson  of 

‘ 2 Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Proceedings,  ix.  150-151. 

^ The  Rebelliad,  or  Terrible  Transactions  at  the  Seat  of  the  Muses.  Boston, 
1842. 

* The  President,  resident  Professors  and  principal  Tutors  — corresponding  to 
the  modern  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  is  referred  to  as  “The  Govern- 
ment” in  Dodge’s  narrative,  below. 
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Presidents  of  the  United  States,  has  the  rare  distinction  among 
Harvard  graduates  of  having  had  a bachelor’s  degree  conferred  upon 
him  posthumously. 

The  class  of  1823,  however,  does  not  illustrate  the  adage  about  the 
boy  being  father  to  the  man.  It  contained  two  noted  rebels  in  later 
life  — Thomas  Wilson  Dorr,  the  leader  of  Dorr’s  Rebellion  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  George  Ripley,  who  rebelled  against  society  in  establish- 
ing a communist  phalanx  at  Brook  Farm.  Yet  both  those  men  up- 
held Government  in  the  Great  Rebellion  of  1823,  and  received  their 
degrees  in  due  course.^  Conversely,  most  of  the  rebels  of  1823  in 
after  life  were  respectable,  respected,  and  conservative  citizens. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  social  distinction  in  the  division;  mem- 
bers of  the  Med.  Fac.  and  other  college  societies  were  on  both  sides, 
and  Dorr  was  president  of  the  Hasty  Pudding. 

The  class  of  1823  was  so  broken  up  by  the  events  we  are  about 
to  describe  that  it  never  published  a report  or  kept  a class  album. 
Fortunately  there  is  preserved  in  the  College  Library  a manuscript 
account  of  the  stormy  undergraduate  history  of  the  class,  compiled 
by  Pickering  Dodge  (A.B.  1845  as  of  1823)  apparently  about  1861, 
from  the  diary  he  kept  while  in  College.  It  affords  the  liveliest 
possible  account  of  student  life  in  those  turbulent  days;  and,  checked 
by  the  Faculty  Records  and  other  sources,  is  found  to  be  inac- 
curate only  in  minor  detail.  One  should  keep  in  mind  that  the 
Harvard  students  of  that  day  were  on  an  average  two  years  younger 
than  Harvard  undergraduates  today.  The  average  age  of  the  class 
of  1823  at  the  beginning  of  Freshman  year  was  sixteen  and  a half. 

Brief  Account  of  the  Class  of  1819-23.* 

August  27,  1819.  Class  enter  Harvard  university  and  commence  a 
collegiate  course  at  the  end  of  the  vacation,  in  number  81  on  the  Cata- 
logue. Every  thing  proceeds  peaceably  and  in  order  till  the  latter  part 

^ Among  those  who  later  defended  Thomas  Dorr  when  he  was  generally  re- 
garded as  an  outlaw  were  his  classmate  John  Preston,  then  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Senate,  and  George  Bancroft,  a tutor  in  the  college  during  his  senior  year. 
Bancroft’s  letter  on  behalf  of  Dorr  was  characterized  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis 
as  seldom  surpassed  in  “Studied  insinuation”  and  “degree  of  depravity.”  The 
Merits  of  Thomas  W.  Dorr  and  George  W.  Bancroft,  by  a Citizen  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Boston,  1845,  p.  31. 

* “By  Pickering  Dodge”  (MS.  note  by  John  L.  Sibley,  the  Librarian  when 
this  document  was  received). 
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of  the  third  term,  at  which  time  it  had  been  customary  for  the  Fresh- 
men to  sup  together  on  the  night  of  the  annual  Examination.  The 
Government  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  all  such  convivial  meetings,  and 
having  effected  their  purpose  with  the  present  sophomores,  forbade  the 
class  from  joining  in  the  said  supper  i — they  however  thinking  it  their 
duty  and  their  privilege  to  support  ancient  customs,  unanimously  agreed 
to  sup  together  at  Neponset  Hotel,  ten  miles  distant  from  the  Colleges: 
but  hearing  that  the  President  had  received  some  information  concern- 
ing the  affair,  and  intended  to  read  the  College  laws  to  them  the  next 
morning  at  prayers,  they  were  obliged  to  anticipate  the  evening.  Con- 
sequently they  all  repaired  to  Neponset  at  sunsetting  of  the  evening  of 
August  16,  1820,  and  after  amusing  themselves  with  billiards,  bowling, 
et  caet.  during  the  evening,  seated  themselves  at  table  at  eleven  o’clock. 
Haskell *  * presiding  as  President.  Amory  ^ Vice  President.  Bronson  * 
and  Bryan,®  Committee  of  arrangements.  Everything  was  conducted 
in  the  finest  style,  and  a full  band  of  music  encreased  the  merriment  of 
the  night.  Toasts  having  been  required  from  each  individual,  the  fol- 
lowing song  composed  for  the  occasion  by  a member  of  the  Class,  was 
sung  to  the  chorus  of  Derry  Down,  received  with  great  applause,  and 
the  Class  rose  from  table  at  half  past  four  o’clock  the  next  morning — 

* The  Faculty  Records  (MS.)  state  for  August  16,  1820:  “The  immediate 
Govt,  having  received  information,  that  the  Freshman  Class  were  taking  meas- 
ures to  have  a supper  at  the  Neponsit  Hotel  on  the  evening  of  their  public  ex- 
amination: Voted,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  take  such  measures,  as 
he  shall  judge  expedient  to  prevent  its  taking  place.  The  President  accordingly 
informed  Blake  2d,  Bryan,  Bronson,  Coring,  Robinson  & Amory,  — with  injunc- 
tion to  communicate  the  information  to  others  of  the  Class,  that  the  proposed 
entertainment  is  forbidden  by  the  Law  IV.  Ch  5.  — is  a violation  of  an  express 
order  of  the  Govt,  that  Class  suppers  be  not  allowed,  — and  that  should  it  take 
place  the  government  will  consider  it  as  a high  misdemeanor.”  Faculty  Records, 
IX.  234.  This  is  the  prohibition  referred  to:  “To  prevent  those  tumults  and  dis- 
orders, which  are  frequent  at  entertainments,  and  to  guard  against  extravagance 
and  needless  expenses,  no  student  shall  make  any  festive  entertainments  in  the 
College,  or  its  vicinity,  except  at  Commencement,  and  at  public  Exhibitions, 
with  the  permission  of  the  President.” 

* Charles  T.  Haskell  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  was  already  well  known  to  the 
faculty,  in  July  having  narrowly  escaped  suspension  for  having  made  “a  dis- 
orderly and  indecent  noise  to  the  disturbance  and  dishonor  of  the  College.” 
On  Aug.  7 he  was  charged  with  being  “prodigal  & dissipated”  and  reprimanded 
by  the  President.  — Faculty  Records,  ix.  233. 

® William  Amory  (1804-88).  There  is  a memoir  of  him  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  in  2 Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Proceedings,  iv.  414-417. 

* Frederick  Bronson  of  New  York. 

® Thomas  Jefferson  Bryan  of  Philadelphia. 
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Class  Supper  SongA 

In  council  one  night,  as  report  now  will  have  it. 

When  the  Government  members  consulting  were  met: 

While  every  one  “dicere  sententiam  amavit,” 

And  the  scrapings  of  Freshmen  were  themes  of  debate  — 

First  the  Praeses  rose  up,  and  in  anger  began: 

“These  — Freshmen  — twere  best  that  we  scatter  them  all, 

“ ’Ere  our  laws  they  shall  trample,  suspend  every  man, 

“And  the  breeses  alone  better  sigh  through  our  hall.’’ 

But  the  sound  of  his  voice  had  so  bristled  his  hair. 

So  fell  was  his  menace  — his  jesture  so  tragic: 

“Mrs.  Hedge  and  myself’’  thought  “the  nail  was  hit  fair,’’ 

And  lik’d  the  proposal  because  he  lik’d  Logick. 

The  Praeses  continued:  “these  upstarts  we’ll  tame, 

“Or  send  them  all  off  in  a quintuple  ratio; 

“ Et  nunc  quantum  sufficit,  your  judgments  I claim, 

“And  Pop’s  ® expectatur  imprimis  opinio’’  — 

The  Doctor  looked  wild  as  is  always  his  custom, 

When  made  adhortare  on  matters  of  moment: 

Where  extracts  of  Greek  non  vacanter  [vocantur?]  in  question 
As  those  ignorare  qui  aliter  volent. 

“ Mot  8oKtL,”  sayd  he,  “ If  ’tis  actively  used 
“ That  a scrape  is  to  tjxos  a noise  of  the  feet, 

“ Tis  a play  which  boKa^Hv  seems  greatly  abused, 

“ A^tos  Kai  — to  speak  in  plain  Greek. 

“ IToXXa/ctcr  top  rpoirov,  according  to  custom, 

“ All  the  scrapes  which  they  give  me  I sometimes  review 
“ And  now  ytTpeaavTas  by  just  calculation, 

“ I find  they  are  irevre  Kai  beKa  and  two. 

1 The  song  is  printed  as  it  is  given  in  the  manuscript,  written  from  memory 
nearly  forty  years  after  the  verses  were  composed. 

* Levi  Hedge,  college  professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 

® Rev.  John  S.  Popkin,  D.D.,  professor  of  Greek,  a popular  teacher  and 
college  character,  reputed  to  be  the  last  man  to  wear  a queue. 
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Nuj'  €(TTiv  KparicTTOv,  I think  it  most  proper, 

That  Taxi-<TTa  tl  ktkpos  should  quickly  be  shewn, 

“Or  by  Jove  it  will  happen  5t/catos  Kai  oirep 
“ Ton  AiajSoXou  eKav  before  we  have  done. 

Ira  Blanchard *  * then  spoke  with  unusual  vim, 

“ I 've  dealt  them  dead  setts,*  tho  they  ’ve  scrap’d  till  I ’m  sore, 

“ And  I ’ll  stay  here  no  longer  unless  you  begin, 

“Ad  docendum  profanos  to  scrape  me  no  more.” 

But  Dr.  Sykes  * rose  at  this  perilous  moment. 

The  whole  scope  of  his  motions  he  stated  had  fines, 

“For  tis  mete  that  by  letting  them  off  so  at  present, 

“We  shall  get  a fresh  wine  butt  and  bag  of  long  nines.” 

The  weighty  proposal  was  sanctioned  with  joy, 

“ Zvp^ovXeiv  TO/caXets, ” says  Popkin,  “you  call, 

Tlapa  TO  ^€Ktlov  xottoi 

AaLpovtov  aXisK€,  the  Devil  take  all  — ” 

Class  return  to  Cambridge  in  a heavy  shower  of  rain,  attend  prayers, 
regularly  and  not  a few  take  cool  dead  setts  at  the  morn’g  exercises  — 
The  Government  are  in  session  * all  day  and  evening,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

August  18,  1820.  Bronson,  Bryan  and  Haskell  were  suspended  each 
for  six  months  for  taking  active  parts  at  the  supper  and  leave  Cam- 
bridge amidst  the  cheers  of  applauding  classmates.^  Order  was  then 
restored  to  College.  At  commencement  four  have  left  the  class  and 
eleven  joined  it,  encreasing  the  number  to  88.  In  course  of  the  year 
three  were  suspended,  — Commence  Sophomore  year. 

^ Ira  H.  S.  Blanchard,  tutor  in  Latin. 

* Complete  failure,  in  the  college  slang  of  the  day. 

’ Sibley  notes  that  this  was  the  nickname  of  Dr.  Henry  Ware. 

* Aug.  17.  “The  Govt,  received  information  that  the  Freshman  Class  had  a 
Supper  at  the  Neponsit  Hotel  last  night.  — The  President,  Prof.  Frisbie  & Mr. 
Emerson  were  appointed  a committee  to  examine  into  the  subject.”  — Faculty 
Records,  ix.  234. 

^ They  were  rusticated  under  the  charge  of  country  parsons.  On  Oct.  25, 
“A  letter  was  read  from  the  Father  of  Haskell  who  was  suspended  in  August, 
requesting  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  pass  the  winter  at  home  with  his  family 
in  South  CaroUna.  Voted  that  the  request  be  not  granted.”  — Faculty  Records, 
IX.  234-5,  240-1. 
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Sept.  29,  1820.  Nichols  of  Boston  dies  October  15,  and  the  class  in 
testimony  of  their  respect  for  him  wear  crape  for  thirty  days  on  the 
left  arm  — 

Oct.  29.  Sunday  evening,  the  class  have  a severe  battle  in  Commons 
Hall  with  the  Fresh,  and  having  demolished  doors  and  windows  and 
destroyed  all  the  crockery,  china  etc.,  peace  is  restored  and  the  students 
are  prevailed  on  by  the  Professors  and  Tutors  to  retire  to  their  rooms.* * 

Oct.  31.  Blunt,  Gay  and  Lee*  are  suspended  each  for  four  months 
for  taking  active  [parts]  in  the  disturbances  on  Sunday  evening.  A re- 
bellious spirit  is  excited  in  the  class  and,  to  provoke  Government,  a 
large  fire  is  kindled  at  midnight  in  front  of  University  Hall,  composed 
of  Government’s  newspapers  nicely  filed  up  in  Harvard,  after  a great 
riot  and  confusion  and  the  fire  had  burnt  down,  the  students  retire  to 
their  rooms,  and  to  slumber. 

Nov.  2.  Dunbar  * is  suspended  for  nine  months,  for  dropping  a large 
cannon  ball  from  the  fourth  story  of  Stoughton  with  an  insulting  note 
attached  and  addressed  to  “Bat  Fuller,”  the  Proctor  of  the  entry, 
breaking  up  the  stone  steps,  endangering  the  life  of  “Professor  Down- 
ing” and  insulting  by  opprobious  language  the  said  “Bat.”  * A Junior  ® 
was  engaged  and  caught  in  the  same  scrape  but  owing  to  his  father’s 
fame  his  conduct  was  unnoticed.  Another  fire  is  kindled  at  midnight 
and  a number  of  the  class  are  fined  by  Jim  Hayward  ® for  hideous  ex- 
clamation; he  also  received  a bucket  of  ink  and  water  on  his  head, 

Nov.  3.  Class  in  great  commotion,  almost  in  a state  of  open  rebel- 
lion, meet  at  the  “ Sign  of  the  Golden  Eagle”  on  the  common  at  midnight, 
and  forming  themselves  into  separate  parties,  having  armed  them- 

* “It  appeared  that  the  door  between  the  dining  halls  of  the  Sophomore  & 
Freshman  Classes  was  burst  open  from  the  Sophomores’  Hall,  — that  Articles 
of  furniture  from  the  tables  were  thrown  through,  and  great  disorder  produced.” 
Faculty  Records,  ix.  241.  Commons  were  then  on  the  ground  floor  of  University 
Hall. 

* Nathaniel  B.  Blunt  of  New  York,  Martin  Gay  of  Hingham,  later  an  eminent 
physician,  John  Clarke  Lee  of  Salem.  Both  Lee  and  Gay  were  later  fellows  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

® Robert  T.  Dunbar  of  Natchez,  Mississippi.  The  spht  can  still  be  seen  in 
one  of  the  stone  steps  to  the  north  entry  of  Hollis,  not  Stoughton  Hall. 

* The  Faculty,  after  suspending  Dunbar,  Voted  “That  any  student  found  to 
have  a cannon-ball  or  bomb  shell  in  his  possession  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
one  dollar.”  — Faculty  Records,  ix.  242.  “Bat,”  according  to  Sibley’s  note, 
was  Elisha  Fuller  (class  of  1815),  a resident  graduate  and  proctor.  I cannot 
identify  “Professor  Downing.” 

* Nathaniel  IngersoU  Bowditch,  son  of  the  Navigator. 

® James  Hayward,  then  tutor  and  later  Hollis  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
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selves  with  Cluhs  and  stones,  break  Fullers  and  Haywards  windows.  A 
detachment  from  the  party  afterward  breaks  in  the  windows  of  the 
President’s  study 

Nov.  4.  Saturday.  Government  in  session  as  usual.  Afternoon, 
Greenough  is  rusticated  and  Marsh  dismissed  “for  taking  active  parts 
in  the  late  serious  and  aggravated  disturbances.”  Class  combine  and 
miss  prayers.  Evening,  a petition  to  diminish  the  punishment  is  signed 
and  sent  up  from  all  College,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  majority  of 
the  Class.  Our  “petitions  are  rejected,”  as  a matter  of  course.’* 

Nov.  5.  Sunday.  Class  attend  meeting  in  the  chapel  regularly  all 
day.  Evening,  a “round  robin”  is  formed  to  which  all  the  Class  (with 
the  exception  of  fifteen  who  were  from  that  time  denominated  the  “ Black 
List”)  signed  an  agreement  that  they  would  leave  town  the  next  morn- 
ing, et  caet. 

Nov.  6.  Monday.  The  Government  hearing  from  some  informer 
that  the  class  were  determined  to  leave  Cambridge,  gave  out  a general 
permission  for  all  to  leave  town  who  desired  it,  and  stay  till  further 
notice,  with  the  exception  of  Harris  and  Tayloe  who  were  ordered  to 
remain,  and  they  were  both  dismissed  on  the  evening  of  that  day.  The 


* “Nov.  4.  It  appeared  that  Greenough,  a member  of  the  Sophomore  Class, 
on  the  evening  of  the  3rd  Instant  was  guilty  of  an  assault  upon  the  windows  of 
a College  Officer;  wherefore  voted,  That  Greenough  be  rusticated.  It  appeared 
that  Marsh  was  a principal  Agent  in  throwing  down  heavy  Balls  from  the  upper 
story  of  one  of  the  Colleges,  accompanied  with  a deliberate  insult  to  a College 
officer,  wherefore  voted. — That  Marsh  be  dismissed.” — Faculty  Records,  ix.  242. 
John  Greenough  of  Roxbury  returned  to  the  class  below  and  took  his  degree  in 
1824.  John  Marsh  of  Danvers  was  readmitted  and  obtained  his  degree  in  course. 
He  moved  to  the  West,  became  one  of  the  greatest  physicians  in  the  country, 
and  took  a part  in  the  early  revolutions  and  political  intrigues  in  California. 
(Information  from  George  D.  Lyman,  M.D.,  of  San  Francisco.) 

2 “Nov.  5.  Petitions  were  received  from  the  several  Classes  of  Students  re- 
questing that  the  punishments  inflicted  yesterday  on  Greenough  & Marsh  might 
be  mitigated.  — Voted,  That  the  petitions  be  not  granted.  — It  appeared  that 
Adams,  Bullock,  Cutts,  Harris,  Elwyn,  Locke,  Roy,  Tahaferro  & Tayloe  on  the 
afternoon  of  Nov  4.  assembled  in  the  College  yard,  and  united  in  a combination 
to  absent  themselves  from  evening  prayers:  — and  that  afternoon  joined  with 
others  in  a disorder  in  the  Commons  Hall  to  express  resentment  at  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  two  of  their  fellow  students;  by  which  conduct  they  became 
Uable  to  the  same  punishment,  which  had  been  inflicted  on  those  students;  — 
but  whereas  the  Government  are  willing  to  try  the  experiment  of  a milder  course 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order  to  the  College;  therefore  voted,  that  [Obadiah 
R.]  Harris  [of  Sparta,  Ga.]  & Tayloe,  appearing  on  evidence  to  have,been  con- 
spicuous in  the  foregoing  irregularities,  be  dismissed.”  — Faculty  Records, 
IX.  243. 
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whole  class  returned  to  Cambridge.  Nov.  9,  Thursday,  regretting  that 
the  recess  was  short,  and  with  the  exception  of  some  few  misdemeanours 
and  cold  treatment  towards  the  Black’s,  all  goes  on  peaceably  to  the  end 
of  the  term.^ 

February  9,  1821.  Term  commenced  and  with  it  commences  the 
former  rebellious  spirit.^  The  Black  List  are  very  much  irritated  at  the 
neglect  and  coldness  they  receive  from  the  class,  and  to  avenge  them- 
selves become  spies  and  informers,  which  they  do  not  hesitate  openly 
to  avow.  Satirical  pieces  and  ridiculous  caricatures  are  publickly  posted 
on  the  advertisement  boards,  and  considerable  animosity  is  thereby 
excited.’ 

March  11.  1821.  Sunday.  President  preaches  two  very  excellent 
pointed  sermons,  addressing  himself  to  the  class,  taking  for  his  text 
the  verse  in  Mathew’s  Gospel:  “Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that 
others  should  do  unto  you,  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets.” 

March  13.  Tuesday.  Morning.  Printed  copies  of  the  Convention 
Song  are  circulated  throughout  College  — Sturgis  is  seen  distributing 
some  of  them,  and  being  called  before  Government  is  ordered  ■*  to  go 


^ For  example,  Caleb  Stark  (1823)  gets  into  trouble  for  “poking  Danforth 
with  a cane,  repeating  this  after  Danforth  had  lifted  the  fire  shovel  in  a men- 
acing manner;  upon  which  Danforth  being  very  angry  struck  Stark  with  violence 
on  the  hand  with  the  edge  of  the  shovel.”  — Faculty  Records,  ix.  244. 

^ Feb.  20.  “It  appeared  that  Bronson  and  Bryan,  who  returned  from  sus- 
pension of  Friday  last,  did  on  the  Monday  evening  following  go  into  the  College 
Hall,  tho’  neither  of  them  board  in  commons,  & that  they  were  there  & then 
cheered  by  their  class,  by  hussas  and  clapping  of  hands;  whereupon  voted,  that 
Bronson  & Bryan  be  reprimanded  by  the  President  for  the  disorder  of  which 
they  appeared  to  be  the  voluntary  occasion.  Voted,  That  in  case  of  any  dis- 
order occurring  on  the  departure  of  persons  punished  from  College,  or  on  their 
return,  the  Government,  as  authorized  by  Ch  vii.  Art  xi  of  the  College  laws, 
will  select  for  censure  the  persons  so  departing  or  returning,  on  whose  account 
the  disorder  takes  place.”  Feb.  26,  “ Voted,  That  the  communication  of  the 
above  vote  be  suspended  to  some  future  time.”  — Faculty  Records,  ix.  246. 

’ “March  8.  It  appeared  that  several  members  of  the  sophomore  class  had 
been  insulted  by  some  of  their  classmates  on  account  of  the  part  thay  had  taken 
in  favor  of  order,  in  the  disorders  of  the  last  Term.  Voted,  That  the  President 
be  requested  to  remonstrate  with  those  Students,  who  are  understood  to  have 
had  a part  in  the  insult,  and  to  assure  them,  that  unless  they  are  discontinued, 
they  will  be  subject  to  punishment.”  — Faculty  Records,  ix.  249. 

* Mar.  13-16.  “It  was  represented  to  the  Government,  that  a considerable 
number  of  the  Sophomore  class  had  for  some  time  been  subjects  of  gross  insult 
and  abuse  from  their  classmates.  At  the  desire  of  some  of  the  persons  aggrieved, 
an  inquiry  was  instituted  by  the  Government,  and  the  result  was,  that  It  ap- 
peared, that  Sturgis  and  Dodge,  members  of  the  sophomore  class  had  taken  an 
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immediately  into  Boston  — on  the  following  page  will  be  found  one  of 
the  printed  copies : * 

Black  List  Convention!  1 ! 

“We  have  witnessed  the  intuitive  sagacity  of  Davis — listened  to  Wright 
unrivalled  in  debate,  and  seen  the  splended  conflagration  of  Dorr.” 

YOU  know,  or  probably  heard  many  mention. 

That  lately  the  Black  List  met  in  Convention, 

Permit  me  to  tell  you,  the  order  and  name. 

Of  every  great  man,  who  appeared  at  the  same. 

First  Jackson  * the  fair,  with  his  trapezoid  nose, 

Which  oft  with  his  black  greasy  fingers  he  blows. 

Who  lest  he  call  in  some  kind  neighbour  to  see, 

“If  to  grass  he  should  go,  he  can’t  get  the  idee;” 


Next,  Mr.  Chaplin,^  whose  name  I ’ll  just  mention. 
And  Crazy  Jim  Kendall,'*  scarce  v/orth  your  attention. 


active  part  in  a series  of  insults  directed  towards  a number  of  their  fellow  students 
on  account  of  their  having  refused  to  join  in  a combination  against  the  authority 
of  the  College  — whereupon  — Voted,  that  Sturgis  be  suspended  to  the  14th 
day  of  Dec.  next,  to  pursue  his  studies  under  the  care  of  Rev  Dr  Sanders  of 
Medfield,  . . . Note  — It  was  found  that  Sturgis  had  a hst  of  the  names  of 
the  students  referred  to,  suspended  in  a frame  in  his  room;  and  that  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  preserve  and  circulate  a scurrilous  and  abusive  hbel  of  the  same 
students,  and  that  he  joined  with  another  in  destroying  the  original  copy.  — 
Voted  Also,  That  Dodge  be  suspended  to  the  14th  December  next,  to  pursue 
his  studies  under  the  care  of  Rev  Mr  White  of  Dedham.  Note,  it  was  found 
that  Dodge  was  the  first  to  procure  a scurrilous  & abusive  hbel  of  several  of  his 
fellow-students,  which  had  been  posted  in  a pubhc  place,  — that  he  took  several 
copies  of  it,  and  destroyed  the  original  for  the  purpose  of  conceahng  the  Author: 
that  he  distinguished  himself  afterward  by  his  zeal  & activity  in  communicating 
the  same  in  a printed  form  among  his  classmates;  and  also  by  singing  it  in  his 
room  after  notice  has  been  given  from  the  Government,  that  unless  every  species 
of  insult  should  be  immediately  discontinued,  exemplary  punishment  would  be 
inflicted  on  the  offenders.”  — Faculty  Records,  ix.  249-250. 

1 The  first  edition  of  “The  Convention”  poem  is  also  interleaved  with  the 
Dodge  MS. 

2 Jackson  Gutterson  of  Milford,  N.  H. 

’ William  L.  Chaphn  of  Groton. 

* James  Augustus  Kendall  of  Plymouth. 
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For  of  all  the  contemptible  fools  ever  known, 

These  chaps  bear  the  palm,  you  will  readily  own. 

Then  Prince *  * the  Free  Agent,  with  his  Monkey  face, 

And  Henry  A.  Bruce,^  whom,  no  deed  can  disgrace; 

And  Woodbury,®  the  same  who  was  driven  from  College, 
Whence  he  carried  some  kicks,  if  he  carried  no  knowledge. 

Then  Tom  Wilson  Dorr,  of  true  Gothic  size. 

Whose  cheeks  are  so  huge,  one  can  scarce  see  his  eyes; 
That  mighty  young  mammoth,  so  highly  renown’d 
For  “Gift  of  the  gab,”  tho'  'tis  all  empty  sound. 

Then  Silver  fac’d  Denny, so  prim  and  precise. 

And  Davis  ® the  Jackass,  with  his  gravy  eyes, 

With  Gray,®  and  his  oil  pot,  whom,  as  I ’ve  heard  say. 

The  Blacks  will  appoint,  for  their  poet  straightway. 

Little  Emerson  ’’  came,  once,  a Government  tool, 

A Pedagogue,  now  in  the  Classical  school; 

And  Stearns,®  the  informer,  of  no  great  affair. 

Since  the  Devil  will  have  them,  we’ll  leave  as  they  are. 


Then  Ned  Vernon  Child,®  next  to  these  may  be  seen. 

Whose  voice  is  like  Mars  — like  a Woodchuck,  his  mien. 

In  this  one  fine  talent  for  digging,  unite. 

With  valor  like  Falstaff’s  when  no  one’s  in  sight. 

1 William  Gordon  Prince  of  Boston. 

* Henry  Augustus  Bruce  of  Boston. 

’ James  Trask  Woodbury  of  Francestown,  N.  H.  A brother  of  Levi  Wood- 
bury. Afterwards  minister  of  Acton,  and  a representative  in  the  General  Court. 

^ Phineas  S.  Denny,  A.M.,  of  Leicester.  Afterward  changed  his  name  to 
Thomas. 

® Wendell  Bayard  Davis  of  Sandwich. 

® Thomas  Gray  of  Roxbury. 

’’  William  Samuel  Emerson  of  Kennebunk,  Maine;  M.D.  Bowdoin. 

* Samuel  Horatio  Stearns  of  Bedford.  “It  was  a principle  with  him,  while  a 
member  of  the  university,  that  a college  rebellion  is  never  wise  or  right.”  William 
Augustus  Stearns,  in  Life  and  Select  Discourses  of  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Stearns,  p.  28. 

* Ebenezer  Dorr  Child  of  Boston  later  changed  his  name  to  Edward  Vernon 
Childe.  Took  his  degree  in  course  and  did  notable  propaganda  for  the  Union 
in  Europe  in  1860. 
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Then  Ripley  the  pious,  as  fickle  as  wind, 

For  nine  times  an  hour,  he  changes  his  mind. 

And  Lunt,^  with  Fresh  Fishes,  came  sneaking  in  here. 

With  Wright,^  the  old  hard  head,  to  bring  up  the  rear. 

Second  Edition,  Aug.  27,  1823. 

March  14,  Wednesday.  Sturgis  is  recalled  from  Boston,  and  entering 
the  chapel  where  Rev.  Mr.  Channing  was  delivering  Dudleian  Lecture, 
the  Class  applaud  his  entrance  by  a stamping  of  feet  et  caet.®  Dodge 
is  called  up  evening  and  having  been  cross  examined  is  ordered  to  keep 
his  room  the  following  day.  Sturgis  is  again  examined  — 

March  17,  Saturday.  Dodge  and  Sturgis  are  suspended  each  for  nine 
months  “for  a series  of  insults  conducted  against  fellow  classmates.” 

March  21.  Printed  notifications  came  out  for  the  black  list  as  follows  — 

The  next  week,  Gutterson  and  Stearns,  (the  informers  against  Dodge 
& Sturgis)  suffer  such  violent  persecution  that  they  are  oblig’d  to  leave 
College  — the  former  took  up  his  connexions  and  the  latter  returned  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Affairs  have  assumed  quite  a peaceable  ^ aspect 
and  it  was  presumed  the  Class  would  finish  the  term  without  any  further 
molestation,  however 

1 William  Parsons  Lunt  of  Dorchester,  later  S.T.D.;  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics, Overseer,  and  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Chandler 
Robbins  in  a commemorative  discourse  for  Lunt  (Boston,  1857)  says  that  he 
applied  his  full  attention  to  study  and  took  no  part  in  student  activity.  Lunt 
pubhshed  a tract  on  Moral  Education  (Quincy  1838),  and  his  daughter  pubhshed 
a volume  of  Gleanings  from  his  prose  and  verse  writings  (Boston  1874). 

* John  Wright  of  Westford. 

® Mar.  26  “Great  disorder  having  taken  place  at  the  Declamation  last  week 
and  the  preceding,  Voted,  That  information  be  given  to  the  Sophomore  & 
Freshman  classes,  that  those,  who  attend  the  Declamation  are  required  to  sit 
in  their  proper  places,  and  the  Monitors  to  take  notice  who  are  present:  Also, 
that  the  classes  be  cautioned  to  be  orderly  in  their  deportment,  as  the  condition 
of  their  attending.”  “Voted,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  make  an 
enquiry  of  members  of  the  several  Societies,  who  were  out  on  the  night  of  Friday 
last,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  who  were  concerned  in  an  outrage  on  the 
room  of  a College  Officer,  — Mr.  Fuller.”  — Faculty  Records,  ix.  250-251. 

^ April  2.  “It  appeared  that  Walker,  a member  of  the  Sophomore  Class 
was  guilty  of  conducting  himself  with  indecorum  at  the  Declamation  on  Saturday, 
March  31st,  and  also  on  the  same  occasion  of  offering  a gross  insult  to  a fellow 
student:  (It  was  that  of  hissing  him  when  in  the  act  of  declaming,)  And  whereas 
Walker  had  before  been  generally  negUgent  of  his  studies,  and  disorderly  in  his 
conduct,  — therefore.  Voted,  That  Walker  be,  and  he  accordingly  hereby  is  dis- 
missed from  College.”  — Faculty  Records,  ix.  251.  May  1.  From  the  report  of 
the  Overseers’  visiting  committee:  “That  in  regard  to  conduct  and  discipline 
there  have  been,  since  the  last  semi  annual  visitation,  some  disorders  and  dis- 
turbances of  a serious  nature,  which  required  the  infliction  of  several  severe 
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May  16.  about  half  past  ten  o’clock  evening  a loud  report  as  of 
powder  is  heard  in  the  southern  entry  of  Stoughton  Hall  — Many  of 
the  Class  are  called  up  the  next  morning,  but  no  evidence  was  found 
against  any  particular  persons.  Several  rooms  were  searched,  and  they 
finally  fixed  their  suspicions  upon  Coolidge  and  Cutts,  alledging  that 
powder  was  found  in  the  room  of  the  former  & that  the  latter  was  seen 
a short  time  before  the  explosion  happened,  passing  through  College 
Yard  with  a bundle  under  his  arm,  etc.  consequently  they  were  call’d 
to  Government,  May  18,  1821,  and  Cutts  dismissed  and  Coolidge  rusti- 
cated.^ On  the  following  day  Dexter  one  of  the  Freshmen  came  for- 
ward and  confessed  that  he  was  the  sole  author  of  the  powder  plot, 
and  that  the  two  persons  who  were  punished  were  innocent.  Dexter 
was  suspended  and  on  May  21,  Coolidge  and  Cutts  were  restored  to 
College  * — This  confession  tends  very  much  to  diminish  the  number 
of  misdemeanours  for  the  present  — 

June  1,  1821.  Third  term  commences. 

punishments.  Order  and  subordination  have  however  been  restored,  and  the 
College  is  now  in  a good  state  of  tranquillity.”  — Overseers  Records  (MS), 
VI.  395.  “ May  5.  It  appeared,  that  the  Engine  Company  met  last  evening  at 
Tyng  & Tucker’s  room  [Stoughton  15],  and  were  riotous  and  noisy.  — The  officer 
of  the  Entry,  Mr  Blanchard,  sent  for  the  occupants  of  the  room.  Tucker  came 
immediately,  Tyng  not  till  ten  minutes  afterward.  — The  noise,  (blowing  of  a 
horn)  was  but  partially  stopped  by  the  injunction  of  the  officer.  Other  noise 
in  the  mean  time  increased.  — The  officer  then  went  up  himself  to  still  the 
noise.  — An  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  his  being  heard  by  loud  noise  and 
blowing  of  ye  horn.  Soon  afterward  they  dispersed;  but  as  they  went  down, 
violence  was  committed  on  ye  door  of  the  officer  by  kicking  or  striking  with  a 
stick;  and  soon  after,  the  window  of  the  oflBcer  was  broken.  It  was  by  Tyng’s 
invitation  that  the  meeting  was  at  his  room.  — Voted,  that  Tyng  be  fined  for  a 
riotous  meeting  at  his  room,  5.00.  Voted,  that  the  Engine  Company  be  abol- 
ished.”— Faculty  Records,  ix.  253-254.  Two  days  later  Tyng  was  rusticated  for 
using  “highly  insolent  and  offensive  language”  when  ordered  not  to  split  wood 
in  the  entry. 

^ Cornelius  F.  Coohdge  of  Dorchester,  and  Hampden  Cutts  of  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.  “ May  17.  It  appeared  that  Coolidge,  a member  of  ye  Sophomore  Class, 
was  concerned  in  producing  a violent  and  dangerous  explosion  of  Gunpowder, 
which  took  place  in  one  of  the  College  Entries  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  instant, 
wherefore  Voted,  that  Coolidge  be  rusticated.  It  appeared  that  Cutts,  a member 
of  the  Sophomore  Class  w'as  guilty  of  know  ing,  aiding,  and  abetting  the  produc- 
tion of  a violent  & dangerous  explosion  of  Gunpowder,  etc.  — , w'herefore  Voted, 
That  Cutts  be  dismissed  from  College.”  — Faculty  Records,  ix.  256. 

^ John  H.  Dexter  of  Boston.  He  did  not  return  to  college.  Dodge’s  state- 
ment is  confirmed  by  the  Faculty  Records.  “Note.  Dexter’s  punishment  was 
mitigated  in  consideration  of  his  voluntary  confession,  & because  ye  explosion 
appeared  to  have  been  of  a less  dangerous  kind,  than  had  been  supposed.”  — 
Faculty  Records,  ix.  256. 
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July  1.  Peabody  ^ for  three  months  for  negligence,  was  suspended  — 

July  10.  Blunt  and  Bruce  ^ were  dismissed  for  idleness  and  dissipa- 
tion. Some  days  after  this  Peck®  was  dismissed  “for  disturbances  at 
declamation  and  improper  behaviour  on  the  stage.” 

August.  Walker  was  dismissed  “for  scraping,  stamping  and  other 
indecorum  at  Declamation.”  At  Commencement  four  have  withdrawn 
their  connexions,  seven  have  been  dismissed,  one  rusticated  and  one 
died,  reducing  the  class  to  77.  Six  were  suspended  —  *  * 

^ George  Peabody  of  Salem. 

® “July  16.  Blunt  was  reported  to  have  been  again  guilty  of  breaking  open 
one  of  ye  doors  of  University  Hall  by  bursting  the  Bar  — etc.”  “Aug.  1.  It 
appeared  that  Blunt,  a member  of  the  Sophomore  Class,  on  account  of  a series 
of  disorderly  acts,  was  some  time  since  told  by  the  Government,  that  any  repi- 
tition  of  acts  of  disorder  would  be  punished  by  dismission  from  College:  It 
further  appeared,  that  he  had  since  in  several  instances  been  guilty  of  acts  of 
disorder,  and  particularly,  that  on  July  20th  without  leave  for  the  purpose,  he 
was  guilty  of  passing  the  day  in  shooting;  — Wherefore,  Voted,  That  Blunt  be 
dismissed  from  College.”  “Aug.  1.  It  appeared  that  Bruce,  a member  of  the 
Sophomore  Class,  on  the  pretence  of  sickness,  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  the 
President;  when  enstead  of  going  to  his  Uncle’s  in  Boston,  who  has  ye  care  of 
him,  he  went  to  the  house  of  Dr  Bossuet,  where  he  passed  several  days,  not 
applying  for  medical  advice,  nor  appearing  to  the  Dr  to  be  there  on  account  of 
sickness  — wherefore,  Voted,  That  the  Connections  of  Bruce  be  dissolved.”  — 
Faculty  Records,  ix.  262,  267-268.  He  was  afterwards  readmitted  and  took  his 
degree  in  course. 

* Robert  J.  Park  {sic  in  Faculty  Records)  of  Framingham.  Never  took  a 
degree.  Oct.  8.  “It  appeared  that  Park,  a member  of  the  Junior  Class,  did  at 
the  public  Declamation  on  the  5th  Instant,  speak  a piece  which  was  not  approved 
by  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  in  a manner  producing,  and  evidently  intended  to 
produce  disorder:  It  appeared  also,  yt  he  had  in  past  time  been  irregular  in  his 
conduct,  and  neglectful  of  his  studies,  & had  been  admonished  by  more  than 
one  oflBcer  of  the  College;  and  the  immediate  Government  of  the  College  being 
satisfied,  that  his  continuance  at  the  University  affords  no  reasonable  prospect 
of  benefit  to  himself,  and  is  prejudicial  to  others,  — therefore  Voted,  that  Park 
be  dismissed  from  College.”  — Faculty  Records,  ix.  277-278. 

* July  18.  “Great  irregularity  and  disorder  took  place  yesterday  being  the 
day  of  ye  valedictory.  — The  Class  marched  in  procession  thro’  the  several 
Streets  of  Cambridge,  many  in  a state  of  intoxication,  and  conducting  with  gross 
indecency  and  insult  as  they  passed  the  houses  of  some  of  the  Officers;  and  in 
the  College  yard  insulting  the  whole  Authority  by  dancing  around  the  rebeUion 
tree  with  the  vaunt  of  friendship  & rebellion.  Voted,  That  a Committee  be 
appointed  to  report  what  measures  shall  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing irregularities  on  future  occasions.  — To  report  a week  from  next  Monday. 
— Prof  Hedge,  Prof  Farrar,  Mr  [Caleb]  Cushing.”  — Faculty  Records,  ix.  263. 
This  committee  decided  that  in  the  future  there  must  be  no  procession,  no  class 
dinner,  no  music,  and  no  guests  at  Class  Day,  no  hohday  for  the  other  classes, 
and  that  the  Seniors  must  leave  town  directly  after  dinner.  — Faculty  Records, 
IX.  265-266. 
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Sept.  28,  1821.  Term  commences.  Entering  on  the  Junior  years 
Class  begin  to  re-form.  Marsh  and  Tayloe  reenter  from  dismission, 
and  various  students  return  from  suspensions.  Nothing  remarkable 
happened  in  the  history  of  the  Class. 

Feby.  15,  1822.  Second  term  commences. 

March  5,  Locke  ^ is  suspended  for  three  months  for  absenting  him- 
self from  College  and  attending  an  Assembly  without  permission. 

May  15.  Langdon  Elwyn  ^ was  dismissed  “for  habitual  negligence 
and  dissipation,”  alias  “for  general  conduct.” 

May  31.®* *'  1822.  Third  term  commences. 

June.  Roy  ^ is  dismissed  for  idleness  & dissipation.  Times  very 
peaceable. 

July  2.  Peabody,  Amory,  Harper,  and  Haskell  are  chosen  officers 
to  the  Harvard  Washington  Corps. ^ 


* Andrew  A.  Locke  of  Hingham. 

2 Alfred  Langdon-Elwyn,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  took  liis  degree  in  course.  He 
was  the  originator  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society  and  farm  school, 
president  of  it  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  institute  for  the  blind,  the  training  school 
for  feeble  minded,  and  the  society  for  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals.  “It 
appeared  that  Elwyn,  a member  of  ye  Junior  Class,  notwithstanding  measures 
employed  by  the  Government  for  his  reformation,  continued  to  be  negligent  of 
his  studies,  and  guilty  of  habitual  indecorum  in  his  deportment;  and  that  was 
particularly  guilty  of  profaneness  at  an  exercise  in  the  presence  of  his  Class; 
and  he  having  been  heretofore  . . . informed,  that  unless  his  habits  of  study 
and  conduct  were  corrected,  he  would  be  dismissed  from  College : — Therefore, 
Voted,  — that  Elwyn  be  dismissed.  ” — Faculty  Records,  ix.  296. 

® James  P.  Roy  of  Matthews  County,  Virginia.  Feb.  25.  “It  was  under- 
stood by  the  Govt.  Jan.  21.  that  Dunbar  & Roy  were  contracting  debts  at  the 
Marlboro’  Hotel.  — Prest.  & Prof.  Hodge  were  appointed  a Committee  to  make 
inquiry  and  to  take  measures  to  have  the  law  comphed  with.  Feb.  26.  It  ap- 
peared that  Roy,  a member  of  the  Junior  Class,  having  been  directed,  on  the 
21st  of  January,  to  leave  a public  house  in  Boston,  where  he  had  been  boarding, 
neglected  to  comply  with  the  direction,  but  returning  immediately  after  the 
direction  had  been  given  to  him,  remained  there  till  the  end  of  the  vacation,  — 
wherefore.  Voted,  — That  Roy  be  dismissed.”  — Faculty  Records,  ix.  289. 

* May  14.  “Voted,  That  the  Officers  of  the  military  company  viz  Captain, 
Lieut:  & Ensign  be  repremanded  for  entertainment  at  Fresh  Pond  Hotel  con- 
trary to  law;  and  that  they  be  informed;  that  a repetition  of  the  offence  will 
cause  the  company  to  be  dissolved.”  — Faculty  Records,  ix.  296.  “July  13. 
In  consequence  of  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  visit  of  the  military 
Company  to  Capt  Shaw  at  Charlestown  June  29th.  Voted,  That  the  hberty  of 
going  out  of  town  on  private  invitation  be  withdrawn  from  the  Company.  — 
Voted,  That  the  name  of  Manning,  on  account  of  his  agency  in  the  transaction 
above  alluded  to,  be  struck  off  from  the  Performances  at  Commencement. 
Voted,  That  the  President  and  Professor  Everett  be  requested  to  inform  Capt 
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July  25.  Nine  of  the  Class  receive  public  admonitions  for  pursuing 
the  ancient  ceremony  of  “christening  the  bower.”  At  Commencement 
five  have  withdrawn  their  connexions,  two  have  joined  the  Class,  and 
four  reentered  from  dismission,  making  in  toto  on  the  Catalogue  78, 
with  which  number  Class  commences  Senior  year. 

Sept.  27,  1822.  Halyburton  ^ takes  up  his  connexions. 

Nov.  20.  Class  make  a great  disturbance  at  evening  prayers  while 
Folsom  ^ was  praying  on  account  of  his  detaining  them  too  long  — on 
the  following  day 

Nov.  21.  Government  meeting  is  called  and  many  of  the  Class  are 
examined  concerning  the  disturbance,  but  unable  to  designate  any  par- 
ticular individuals.  The  President  at  evening  prayers,  Nov.  22,  Friday, 
gives  a public  admonition  to  the  whole  class.® 

February  14,  1823.  Second  term  commences.  Black  List  opposition 
still  supported  by  the  Class,  who  form  an  agreement  to  exclude  them 
from  the  dinner  when  the  Class  graduate.  The  Blacks  hearing  this 
resolution  are  very  much  excited  and  the  animosities  are  renewed 
stronger  than  before. 

March  10.  1823.  A large  shower  bath  belonging  to  Dorr  is  taken 
from  the  fourth  story  of  Stoughton,  and  having  been  filled  with  wood 
et  caetera  is  burnt  at  midnight  in  the  middle  of  College  Yard,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Second  Anniversary  of  the  Black  List.  Next  morn- 
ing March  11,  many  of  the  class  are  examined  by  Government  but  they 
can  obtain  no  information  concerning  the  Fire,  etc. 

Hall  of  the  measures  which  the  Govt,  have  taken  on  the  above  subject;  and 
also  of  the  representations  under  which  liberty  was  obtained  by  the  Company 
to  visit  Capt  Shaw.”  — Faculty  Records,  ix.  305-306. 

1 James  Dandridge  Halyburton  of  Richmond,  judge  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  of  Eastern  Virginia,  1847-61.  July  1.  “Halyburton, — his  case  deferred, 
& Mr  Folsom  to  enquire  respecting  his  remarkable  absences.”  Faculty  Records, 
IX.  300.  Dec.  16.  “The  Father  of  Halyburton  applying  to  have  his  son  take 
up  his  connexions  and  join  the  law  School,  Voted,  That  the  Government  do  not 
consent  to  it.”  — Faculty  Records,  x.  12. 

® Charles  Folsom  (class  of  1813),  Tutor  in  Latin. 

® “Nov.  22.  A disorder  took  place  on  the  21.  at  evening  prayers,  chiefly  in 
the  Senior  Class  by  repeated  noise  with  the  feet  during  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  President,  Dr  Ware,  Prof.  Everett  & Mr.  [George]  Otis  were  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  make  inquiry  on  the  subject.  Several  students  were 
sent  for  and  examined.  A report  was  made  to  the  Government  who  resolved  to 
apply  the  law  of  selection.  Farley  1,  Farley  2,  Dodge  and  Crowninshield  were 
selected.  — Then  Voted,  That  information  be  given,  that  certain  Students  are 
actually  selected  for  punishment,  — who  will  be  dismissed,  if  the  disorder  shall 
be  repeated;  but  that  if  not,  the  punishment  will  not  take  effect.  — NB.  The 
disorder  was  not  repeated.”  — Faculty  Records,  x.  10. 
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March  23.  Four  of  the  Class  attempt  to  get  a barrell  of  rosin  from 
the  Port,  are  detected,  pursued,  and  reach  the  Colleges  in  safety  at 
half  past  one  night. 

March  24,  Monday.  During  the  Government  meeting  evening,  the 
straw  around  the  pumps  is  set  on  fire  about  eight  o’clock,  which  making 
a great  conflagration,  the  Professors  and  Tutors  repair  to  the  scene  of 
tumult,  but  finding  themselves  unable  to  stop  the  confusion  by  their 
own  presence,  they  despatch  one  of  their  number  for  the  President, 
who  making  his  appearance.  College  is  quickly  restored  to  order.  The 
next  morning  many  students  are  examined  by  Government  but  the 
incendiary  cannot  be  discovered. 

March  27,  Thursday.  About  nine  o’clock  evening  a fire  is  kindled 
in  front  of  the  university,  composed  of  newspapers  from  the  reading 
room,  on  which  occasion  Tutor  Folsom  is  severely  snowballed.  Next 
morning  Dodge  and  Sturgis  are  examined  by  Government  and  ordered 
to  keep  their  rooms,  but  getting  no  particular  evidence  against  them, 
they  vote  a public  admonition  to  the  Class  which  the  President  pro- 
nounces to  them,  March  28,  Friday,  at  evening  prayers,  adding  that 
“if  any  one  is  hereafter  found  at  or  near  one  of  these  fires,  he  will 
be  considered  as  an  aider  and  abettor  thereto  and  be  punished  as 
such.” 

April  11,  1823.  Robinson  ^ is  called  up  morning  to  Government  and 
told  that  information  has  been  given  them  “that  he  is  an  immoral, 
dissipated  character,  and  that  by  his  conduct  he  had  proved  himself 
unworthy  of  college  favours.”  Appearances  are  very  much  against 
Woodbury,  and  being  charged  with  having  disparaged  the  character 
of  Robinson,  his  reply  was  that  “such  a person  ought  to  be  exposed.” 

As  the  remaining  history  of  the  collegiate  Course  must  include  the 
Rebellion,  we  have  attempted  to  give  a brief  outline  of  the  facts  as  they 
happened  at  the  time  — one  or  two  circumstances  must  be  inserted 
here,  as  they  happened  previous  to  the  general  rebellion. 

April  22.  A pitch  barrell  is  burnt  in  the  arbour  about  half  past  ten 
o’clock  evening  but  owing  to  the  late  promulgation  from  the  President, 
but  very  few  go  to  the  scene  of  action,  yet  there  is  great  tumult  and 
confusion  in  College  yard.  Some  few  however  ventured  so  far  as  the 
fire  where  Tutor  Miles, disguised  as  a labourer,  seizes  Farley  P* 
& next  day,  April  23,  Wednesday,  a Government  meeting  being 

' John  Paul  Robinson  of  Dover,  New  Hampshire.  He  had  already  (March  25) 
been  “admonished  for  irregular  conduct  and  subsequent  improper  language  in 
the  presence  of  the  Government.”  — Faculty  Records,  x.  22. 

^ Solomon  Pearson  Miles,  Tutor  in  Mathematics. 
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called,  Farley  is  dismissed  “for  aiding  and  abetting  at  the  fire  by  his 
presence.”  ^ 

When  the  parts  were  assigned  for  Exhibition,  Woodbury  thinking  that 
his  part  was  not  so  high  an  one  as  his  talents  and  standing  in  the  Class 
entitled  him  to,  and  being  already  prejudiced  against  Robinson  to  whom 
the  oration  was  assigned,  meanly  determined  if  it  were  possible  to  get 
it  away  from  him  and  by  these  means  secure  to  himself  a higher  part 
than  he  would  otherwise  get  at  Commencement.  ^ To  effect  this  as 
privately  as  possible,  he  informed  some  gentleman  in  Boston,  (at  the 
same  time  intimating  whether  it  were  not  better  that  the  President 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  circumstances)  that  Robinson  was  an 
immoral  character,  and  had  expended  in  dissipation  at  Boston  the 
money  which  had  been  allowed  him  by  Government.  Accordingly  the 
gentleman  immediately  informed  the  President  of  the  circumstances 
which  Woodbury  had  communicated  to  him  concerning  Robinson, 
whereupon  Robinson  was  called  up  to  Government  (as  above  stated), 
his  charges  read  to  him  and  asked  the  usual  question,  “What  have 
you  to  say  why  you  should  not  be  severely  punished?”  to  which  he 
replied  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  and 
offered  to  shew  them  an  account  of  all  his  expenses  since  he  had  entered 
College,  the  bills  receipted,  etc.  At  this  the  President  appeared  satisfied 
of  his  innocence  and  he  was  acquitted.  Woodbury  with  Stearns  his 
chum,  then  gave  information  to  the  Tutors  that  Robinson  was  the 
principal  promoter  of  the  division  which  had  existed  in  the  Class  for 
the  last  two  years;  that  he  had  by  his  influences  excited  the  Class  to 
insidt  them  (the  Black  List)  and  that  if  he  had  not  expended  his  own 
money  in  dissipation,  money  had  been  given  him  by  some  of  the  most 
dissipated  of  the  Class  and  that  he  had  “been  into  Boston”  with  them 
etc.  These  charges  were  reported  by  the  Tutors  to  the  Government 
and  not  doubting  their  truth,  Robinson  is  called  up  again  to  Govern- 
ment April  15,  and  “deprived  of  all  College  and  pecuniary  favours 
during  the  remainder  of  College  life,”  and  forbidden  to  perform  his 


^ Eben  Farley  of  Boston,  April  23.  “It  appeared  that  between  10  & 11 
o’clock  the  last  evening  there  was  a bonfire  in  the  field  back  of  the  shrubbery 
behind  University  Hall,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  pubUc  notice  given  by 
the  President  a few  weeks  since  . . . Farley  1 was  seen  going  toward  the  fire,  — 
wherefore,  Voted,  That  Farley  1st  be  dismissed.”  — Faculty  Records,  x.  26. 

^ Robinson  was  to  speak  last,  giving  a fifteen  minute  oration  in  English. 
Woodbury  and  Borland  were  allowed  sixteen  minutes  for  “a  philosophical  dis- 
putation. On  the  advantages  arising  from  the  division  of  mankind  into  inde- 
pendent communities.”  — Faculty  Records,  x.  22. 
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oration  at  Exhibition.^  At  the  reception  of  his  sentence  Robinson 
earnestly  requested  the  Class  not  to  make  any  disturbance  as  it  would 
most  assuredly  end  in  his  dismission  from  College. 

In  the  course  of  a week,  April  21,  a Class  meeting  is  called  for  the 
purpose  of  choosing  an  orator  and  poet  (as  has  been  the  custom  for 
many  years  excepting  with  the  last  Senior  Class,  which  as  the  Govern- 
ment refused  to  let  them  have  a dinner,  were  determined  that  they 
would  have  no  Oration,  but  attended  prayers  et  caet.  in  the  Chapel  on 
the  day  they  left  College)  when  Robinson  was  chosen  Orator,  and 
Locke  poet.  The  latter  accepted,  but  Robinson  rose  and  addressed 
the  Class  in  a few  words,  the  import  of  which  was,  that  in  his  present 
circumstances  and  situated  as  he  was  with  respect  to  Government,  in 
consideration  also  of  the  punishment  lately  inflicted  upon  him,  he  must 
accept  the  appointment  conditionally,  viz.  that  if  a Committee  from 
the  Class  would  acquaint  the  President  with  the  vote  and  obtain  his 
permission,  he  would  then  perform  the  oration,  but  until  such  was 
obtained,  he  must  decline  the  honor.”  A committee  of  three  were 
then  appointed.  After  this  business  was  finished,  Calvert^  requested 
to  be  heard  for  a few  moments,  when  he  proceeded  to  state  that  he 

^ The  Robinson  affair  is  thus  related  in  the  Faculty  Records  and  Waste  Book; 

April  9.  “Robinson  of  the  Senior  Class  charged  with  having  been  dissolute. 
Voted,  That  Robinson  be  dismissed  — 6 yeas,  5 nays.  Voted,  That  the  Sen- 
tence be  not  immediately  executed  — 6 nays,  5 yeas.” 

April  11.  “Voted,  That  the  above  sentence  be  executed  — 6 to  4.  — Recon- 
sidered. Voted,  That  Robinson  be  dismissed  — 7 to  three.”  — Waste  Book  of 
1823-24.  “April  11.  It  appeared  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Govt,  that  Robinson, 
a member  of  the  Senior  Class  had  been  guilty  of  such  loose  and  immoral  conduct 
as  to  render  liim  an  unfit  member  of  the  society,  wherefore.  Voted,  — That 
Robinson  be  dismissed.  Voted,  That  the  above  sentence  be  communicated  on 
Monday  next.  Voted,  That  the  above  sentence  be  not  carried  into  execution  if 
Robinson  shall  choose  to  withdraw  from  College.”  — Faculty  Records,  x.  25. 

“April  14.  The  vote  for  the  dismission  of  Robinson  was  reconsidered  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  President.  Yeas,  Pres.,  Prof  Hedge,  Dr  Popkin,  Prof  Willard, 
Prof  Everett,  Mr  Miles.  Nays,  Ware,  Channing,  Folsom,  Otis,  Hayward.”  — 
Waste  Book. 

“Voted,  That  Robinson  be  informed,  that  under  present  circumstances,  the 
Govt,  do  not  take  any  further  notice  of  his  character  and  conduct,  except,  that 
all  further  assistance  will  be  withheld  from  him,  and  that  the  Performance 
assigned  to  him  for  the  Exhibition  is  withdrawn.”  — Faculty  Records,  x.  25. 

^ George  Henry  Calvert  of  Prince  George  County,  Maryland.  The  year 
following  his  expulsion  Calvert  traveled  in  Europe  and  studied  in  German  uni- 
versities, publishing  an  interesting  account  of  his  experiences.  First  Years  in 
Europe,  1866.  He  published  two  other  later  collections  of  his  writings.  Mis- 
cellany of  Ver.se  and  Prose,  1840,  and  Brief  Essays  and  Brevities,  1874. 
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had  heard  that  the  students  generally  intended  to  hiss  Woodbury’s 
part  on  Exhibition  Day,  etc.  He  spoke  of  the  impropriety  and  rash- 
ness of  such  a measure;  that  it  would  not  only  injure  the  feelings  of 
the  person  himself,  but  injure  the  feelings  of  his  friends  who  might 
be  present,  besides  being  an  open  insult  against  the  company  assembled 
in  the  Chapel  & against  the  Government.  He  finished  by  saying,  “I 
move  therefore  that  we  discountenance  such  proceedings  ” — when 
Sturgis  the  moderator  of  the  meeting  put  it  to  vote  and  it  was  uni- 
versally assented  to  “that  both  time  and  place  were  very  improper  to 
testify  our  disapprobation  of  Woodbury’s  conduct  and  that  we  would 
exert  ourselves  to  discountenance  any  disturbance  on  Exhibition  Day.” 
Nothing  more  was  said  upon  the  subject,  and  the  meeting  was  imme- 
diately dissolved. 

April  29,  Tuesday,  was  Exhibition  day,  and  as  had  been  generally 
expected  Woodbury’s  performance  was  hissed,  and  for  the  space  of 
nearly  five  minutes  the  Chapel  was  in  a perfect  uproar.  This  was  the 
last  performance,  Robinson’s  oration  being  omitted,  and  the  Exhibition 
was  finished  with[out]  any  further  disturbance.^ 

April  30,  Wednesday  morning,  Robinson  was  called  up  to  Govern- 
ment charged  with  being  the  cause  of  the  disturbances  made  in  the 
Chapel  yesterday,  and  ordered  to  keep  his  room.  Sturgis  is  then  sent 
for  and  the  President  informs  him  that  “from  the  first  rate  authority” 
he  has  heard  that  he  was  moderator  at  a meeting  last  week,  when  it 
was  proposed  that  Woodbury  should  be  hissed,  that  it  was  moved  and 
seconded  that  the  Class  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  countenance 
it,  etc.  Sturgis,  in  vindication  of  the  Class,  then  gave  a full  account 
of  all  that  was  done  at  the  meeting,  mentioning  the  very  expression 
Calvert  used,  “I  move  that  we  discountenance  such  proceedings.” 
Sturgis  was  then  locked  into  an  adjoining  room  and  a number  of  the 
Class  sent  for,  who  all  agreeing  in  the  same  story,  even  to  the  very 
words  of  Calvert’s  expression,  Sturgis  was  called  from  “the  private 
chamber”  with  permission  to  retire,  but  not  to  leave  the  town  of 
Cambridge. 

May  1,  1823,  Friday  Morning.  Robinson  is  again  sent  for,  and  dis- 

' “ Your  Committee  attended  an  Exhibition  in  which  the  performers,  who  were 
of  the  senior  and  junior  classes  acquitted  themselves  remarkably  well,  & gave 
honorable  display  of  talents  & attainments.  The  gratification  however,  which 
the  occasion  afforded,  received  however  an  interruption,  in  consequence  of  the 
expression  of  dishke,  which  followed  the  last  speaker,  though  his  oratory  and 
what  he  dehvered  deserved  high  commendation.  But  your  Committee  learned 
afterward,  that  this  was  the  ebulhtion  of  that  unpleasant  discordance  and  jealousy 
in  the  senior,  to  which  we  have  already  referred.”  — Overseers’  Records,  vi.  488. 
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missed  “for  being  the  primary  cause  of  the  disturbances  on  Exhibition 
Day.”  At  the  same  time,  Sturgis  is  informed  that  the  Government, 
believing  him  to  be  innocent  of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  “is 
honourably  acquitted.” *  * The  class  are  very  much  incensed  at  the  un- 
just punishment  of  Robinson,  and  assembling  together,  solemnly  swear 
“that  they  will  not  attend  another  College  exercise  with  Woodbury  as 
a Classmate”  — this  was  at  12  o’clock  noon.  At  2 o’clock,  p.m.  the 
Class  attend  Publick  Declamation  in  the  chapel,  and  as  soon  as  Wood- 
bury entered,  every  one  instantaneously  rose  from  his  seat,  and  cries 
of  “out  with  him”;  “out  with  the  rascal,”  were  succeeded  by  cheers 
and  boisterous  exclamations  from  every  quarter  of  the  house.  In  a 
moment  Woodbury  refusing  to  withdraw,  some  one  advanced  and  struck 
him  in  the  face,  when  the  whole  Class  pressed  toward  him  and  imme- 
diately thrust  him  headlong  over  the  stairs.  The  Class  then  returned 
and  offered  to  go  on  peaceably  and  in  order  with  the  Declamation,  but 
to  this  Professor  Channing  objected  saying  it  was  impossible  to  proceed 
in  the  present  situation  of  things,  consequently  the  exercise  was  dis- 
pensed w'ith,  and  the  students  retired  all  peaceably  to  their  rooms.* 
Twas  now  near  three  o’clock,  a Government  meeting  is  immediately 
called,  all  the  students  are  ordered  to  keep  to  their  rooms  and  not  to 
leave  town  the  next  day.  About  a j before  4 o’clock  Dodge,  Lee,  Locke 
and  Walker  are  called  before  Government,  and  charged  with  “taking 
active  parts  in  putting  Woodbury  out  from  the  Chapel,”  to  wdiich  they 
(of  course)  pleaded  “guilty”  — They  were  then  all  sent  to  “the  private 
chamber,”  from  whence  they  were  separately  called  in  the  course  of 
fifteen  minutes  and  informed  that  they  were  expelled.^ 

1 “May  1.  At  a meeting  — Voted  That  Sturgis  & Robinson  be  dismissed. 
[May]  2.  At  a meeting,  Voted,  To  reconsider  the  vote  as  respects  Sturgis.  Yea: 
Miles,  Otis,  Everett,  Channing,  Popkin,  President.  Nay;  Hayward,  Bancroft, 
Folsom,  Hedge,  Ware.  Voted,  To  reconsider  the  vote  as  respects  Robinson 
Yea;  Bancroft,  Everett,  Popkin,  Hedge,  Ware,  President.  Nay;  Miles,  Play- 
ward,  Otis,  Folsom,  Channing.  Voted,  That  the  last  vote  be  reconsidered,  and 
that  agreebly  to  the  vote  passed  yesterday,  — Robin.son  be  dismissed.”  — Faculty 
Waste  Book  for  1823-24.  The  formal  record  agrees. 

* “Professor  Channing  ordered  them  to  go  to  their  rooms.  I heard  him.” 
MS.  note  by  John  L.  Sibley  (Class  of  1825). 

’ “At  a meeting  past  2.  P.M.  It  appeared  that  Locke  and  Walker  1.  at 
the  pubUc  declamation,  were  actively  concerned  in  a riot  together  with  a violent 
assault  on  one  of  the  students  of  the  college : — it  appeared  also,  that  at  the 
same  pub.  declamation  Dodge  1 & Lee  were  actively  concerned  in  a riot  together 
with  a violent  assault  on  one  of  the  students  of  the  College;  and  subsequently 
of  contumacious  resistance  of  a college  officer,  — wherefore.  Voted,  That  Locke, 
Walker,  Dodge,  & Lee  be  e.xpelled.”  — Faculty  Records,  x.  27. 
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When  this  sentence  was  communicated  to  the  Class,  they  were  more 
exasperated  than  before  that  one  man  should  be  the  cause  of  so  much 
trouble,  and  resolved  “to  attend  evening  prayers,  if  Woodbury  came 
in,  they  would  put  him  out  vi  et  armis,  if  he  did  not  come  in,  they  would 
be  silent.”  The  President  had  commenced  his  prayer,  when  Woodbury 
made  his  appearance  and  the  Class  immediately  rose  up  as  before,  and 
thrust  him  out  from  the  chapel.  The  President  refused  to  proceed  with 
the  Services  and  the  students  retired  to  Supper.^  After  tea  the  bugle 
was  sounded  under  the  Rebellion  Tree,^  when  forty-one  out  of  seventy 
bound  themselves  by  an  oath  that  they  would  not  return  to  order  till 
the  four  expelled  members  were  recalled  and  Woodbury  sent  from 
College.  While  the  Class  were  assembling,  Coring  and  Weld,’  two  who 
had  been  formerly  numbered  among  the  Black  List,  came  forward  and 
acknowledged  that  “ they  had  done  wrong  in  separating  from  the  Class 
at  the  time  of  the  Division  and  if  they  would  once  more  receive  them 
and  consider  them  as  brothers,  they  would  join  in  the  Rebellion  hearts 
and  hands.”  They  consequently  met  with  a cordial  reception,  and  a 
general  shaking  of  hands,  and  exchanging  of  friendly  sentiments  ensued. 
The  Class  then  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  retire  to  their  rooms, 
alleging  that  it  was  useless  for  them  to  join  in  the  Rebellion.  Weld 
finally  consented  but  Coring  persisted  in  remaining.  Bronson  and  Tay- 
loe  then  came  forward  and  stated  that  they  could  not  honourably  join 
the  Class  in  the  Rebellion  — that  the  only  condition  on  which  they 
were  permitted  to  re-enter  College  from  their  dismission  was,  that  they 
would  not  henceforward  join  in  any  disturbances,  and  by  so  doing  they 
would  break  a promise  which  although  extorted  from  them  by  force 
by  the  Government  yet  they  must  consider  it  binding.  The  Class 
unanimously  assented  to  the  justness  of  their  remarks,  and  giving  the 
“three  times  three”  as  a pledge  of  their  perpetual  friendship,  pro- 
ceeded with  further  business.  Various  resolutions  were  taken,  among 
the  rest  that,  “they  would  attend  prayers  the  next  morning  for  the 
last  time,  and  if  W'oodbury  again  made  his  appearance  they  would  put 
him  out  and  thrash  him  severely,  if  he  did  not  come  in  they  would  leave 
the  Chapel  themselves,  etc.” 


’ The  faculty  then  met  and  voted  the  expulsion  of  four  more  Seniors  (Faculty 
Records,  x.  27),  but  before  the  axe  could  fall  on  these  victims,  the  occurrences 
of  the  next  morning  precipitated  the  general  debacle. 

’ The  Rebelhon  Tree  was  a large  elm  on  the  Yard  side  of  Hollis.  For 
the  part  played  by  this  tree  in  the  Rebellion  of  1818,  see  Josiah  Quincy,  Figures 
of  the  Past  (1883),  pp.  20-21. 

’ Ellis  G.  Coring  and  Daniel  Weld  of  Boston. 
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May  2.  Saturday.  Woodbury  did  not  appear  at  morning  prayers, 
and  the  Class  leaving  the  chapel,  the  President  refused  to  proceed  with 
the  Services,  and  the  students  once  again  retired  to  their  rooms.  After 
breakfast  37  of  the  Class  were  dismissed  ^ (the  Government  reserving 
enough  for  a Commencement)  and  feeling  at  the  same  time  confident 
that  those  they  had  retained  would  not  make  any  further  disturbance. 
Eben  Dorr  Child  and  Henry  A.  Bruce  were  the  only  two  instances  of 
deception  and  desertion.  The  former  was  one  of  the  most  active  ring- 
leaders in  the  Rebellion  but  finding  himself  in  danger  of  punishment 
made  acknowledgments  to  Government  and  was  permitted  to  remain 
on  promise  of  future  good  behaviour.  It  was  ascertained  also  that 
Woodbury  had  left  Cambridge  the  evening  before,  by  Government 
orders,  and  was  probably  by  that  time  in  N.  Hampshire.  The  dis- 
missed members  of  the  Class  (wdth  Bronson,  Weld  and  Tayloe)  assem- 
bled in  Concert  Hall,  Boston,  that  same  eve’g,  Saturday,  and  having 
transacted  some  necessary  business,  adjourn’d  the  meeting  till  Monday 
evening,  when  they  again  assembled  in  the  Hall  and  took  a last,  a long 
affectionate  Farewell  — 

List  of  the  Members  Dismissed  & Expelled  on  account  of  Rebellion  ^ &c. 


Names 

Residence 

Adams,  John  (1873) 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Amory,  William  (1845) 

Boston. 

Baldwin,  C.  C. 

Templeton. 

Blake,  Samuel  P.  (1841) 

Boston. 

Blunt,  Nath.  B.’ 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Borland,  Francis 

Somerset. 

Bryan,  Thomas  J.  (1843) 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Burton,  Robert. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Calvert,  Geo.  H.  (1855) 

Pr.  Geo.  Co.  Md. 

Carrol,  Charles  (1855) 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Chapin,  Cha».  0.  C.  (1855) 

Brattleborough  Vt. 

Chapman,  Henry  G.  (1841) 

Boston. 

Choate,  Charles  (1842) 

Ipswich. 

Clark,  John  J.  (1841) 

Norton. 

* “It  appeared  that  the  students  named  below,  members  of  the  Senior  Class, 
were  engaged  in  a combination  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  college,  — wherefore 
Voted  that  they  be  dismissed.”  — Faculty  Records,  x.  28.  For  the  names  see  text. 

* I have  added  the  date  when  those  who  subsequently  received  a Harvard 
degree,  obtained  it.  The  others  do  not  appear  in  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue. 

^ June  2.  “Blunt  is  allowed  to  take  up  his  connections  but  cannot  have  a 
regular  dismission,  — having  staid  away  from  College  without  permission,  and 
giving  as  a reason  for  leaving  college,  that  he  had  pledged  himself  to  the  com- 
bination.” — Faculty  Records,  x.  32. 
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Coolidge,  Cornelius  F. 

Dorchester. 

Crowninshield,  Jacob. 

Salem. 

Cunningham,  John  A.  (1850) 

Richmond.  Va. 

Cutler,  David  F. 

Lincoln. 

Cutts,  Hampden  (1842) 

Portsmouth.  N.  H. 

Danforth,  Samuel 

Boston. 

Dodge,  Pickering  (1845) 

Salem. 

Dunbar,  Robert  T. 

Natches.  Miss. 

Farley,  Joseph  H.  (1845) 

Boston. 

Gay,  Martin  (1841) 

Hingham. 

Harper,  Charles  C. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Haskell,  Charles  T.  (1855) 

Charleston.  S.C. 

Hearsey,  Isaac  P.  (M.D.  1827) 

Cambridge. 

Hilliard,  Francis  (1842) 

Cambridge. 

Hodges,  Edward  ^ (1855) 

Salem. 

Inches,  Henderson  (1880) 

Boston. 

Lee,  John  C.  (1842) 

Salem. 

Locke,  Andrew  A. 

Boston. 

Loring,  Ellis  G. 

Boston. 

Newell,  George 

Stow'. 

Peabody,  George  (1843) 

Salem. 

Pickering,  Charles  ® (1849) 

Salem. 

Stark,  Caleb  (1852) 

Pembroke.  N.H. 

Sturgis,  N.  Russell  (1845) 

Boston.  • 

Sumner,  Frederick  A.  (1841) 

Charlestown,  N.H. 

Thompson,  Thomas  H. 

Charlestow'n. 

Walker,  Charles  (M.D.  1826) 

Charlestowm. 

Peace  and  quiet  are  once  again  restored  at  Cambridge,  and  every  thing 
goes  forward  regularly  and  in  order  — 

June.  1823.  Langdon  Elwin  reenters  from  his  dismission.  The  re- 
maining part  of  the  class,  in  number  thirty-six,  leave  Cambridge. 

July  15.  Thursday  — a week  previous  to  Commencement,  Tayloe 
goes  up  to  the  President,  informs  him  “that  he  has  accidentally  lost 
the  copy  of  his  part,  and  wished  to  be  excused  from  performing  — that 
when  he  returned  from  the  Springs,  upon  asking  Bronson  why  he  had 

1 “Hodges,  after  receiving  the  Sentence  of  dismission,  was  guilty  of  gross 
profaneness,  and  acts  of  violence  in  the  College  Yard.  He  was  sent  for  by  the 
Govt,  and  cautioned  by  the  President  against  repeating  such  acts,  as  might 
expose  him  to  higher  punishment,  and  also  to  a ci\’il  process  for  assault  and 
battery,  and  trespass.  He  promised  to  behave  with  decorum,  yet  returning  to 
the  College  Yard,  was  again  guilty  of  gross  and  loud  profaneness.”  — Faculty 
Records,  x.  28. 

* A mistake.  Newell  was  not  dismissed,  and  took  his  degree  in  course. 

’ Charles  Pickering  of  Salem;  he  became  an  eminent  naturalist,  a mem- 
ber of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  a Fellow  of  the  American 
Academy.  His  Chronological  History  of  Plants,  published  posthumously,  con- 
tains a memoir. 
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not  sent  on  his  part  as  he  requested,  Bronson  informed  him  that  he  had 
sent  it  on  by  mail  three  weeks  before  and  that  if  it  had  not  reached 
him  it  must  probably  have  been  miscarried  etc.”  The  Government 
however  were  dissatisfied  with  the  story  and  informed  him  “that  if 
he  did  not  prepare  over  the  same  part,  he  should  forfeit  his  degree  etc.” 
Bronson  pleaded  indisposition  but  the  Government  refused  to  excuse 
him  from  performing.  Chaplin  was  called  up  at  the  same  time  and 
informed  “that  if  he  did  not  prepare  himself  by  the  next  day  in  some 
particular  studies  he  omitted  the  last  winter  he  also  should  forfeit  his 
degree,  etc.”  They  all  three 

Bronson,  Frederick  (1824)  New  York,  N.Y. 

Chaplin,  William  L.  Groton,  Mass. 

Tayloe,  Edward  T.  (1854)  Washington  D.  C. 

refusing  to  comply  with  the  injunctions  of  the  Government  were  conse- 
quently deprived  of  their  degrees,  but  their  names  were  not  erased  from 
the  order  of  Exercises  ...  on  Commencement  Day,  August  27.  1823.^ 

The  dismissal  of  forty-three  members  out  of  a class  of  seventy, 
on  the  eve  of  graduation,  naturally  gave  the  Boston  press  an  oppor- 
tunity to  display  their  accustomed  Schadenjreude  at  Harvard  diffi- 
culties. The  families  of  the  expelled  students  were  especially  stirred. 
Among  the  letters  of  indignant  parents  that  still  repose  in  the  college 
archives,  the  most  interesting  is  that  of  the  then  Secretary  of  State, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  a former  professor  in  the  University  C 

Rev*^  J.  T.  Kirkland 

President  of  Harvard  University 

Cambridge 

^ Washington,  19  May  1823. 

Dear  bir. 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  kind  favour  of  the  12**'.  insth 
I will  not  attempt  to  express  the  painful  feelings  which  it  excited  in 

1 Aug.  18.  “The  Government  were  informed  that  Child  had  taken  a journey 
for  his  health,  hoping  to  be  excused,  on  the  ground  of  ill  health,  from  perform- 
ing his  part  at  Commencement.  — Voted,  That  his  excuse  be  not  allowed. 
Voted,  That  Child’s  name  be  stricken  off  from  the  list  of  performances  for  Com- 
mencement. Voted,  That  Tayloe  be  informed,  that  he  is  required  to  be  present, 
and  to  perform  his  part  at  Commencement.  Aug.  27.  Chaphn  ha\dng  neglected 
to  perform  studies  which  were  required  of  liim  . . . and  giving  no  satisfactory 
reason  for  the  neglect,  is  not  recomended  for  a degree.  Bronson  & Tayloe  having 
neglected  to  prepare  for  performing  the  parts  assigned  them  for  Commencement, 
the  recommendation  for  a Degree  \s*ith  their  class  is  withheld  from  them.”  — 
Faculty  Records,  x.  50-1. 

^ Harvard  College  Papers  (MS.),  x.  58. 
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my  mind.  I am  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining,  and  of 
vindicating  the  authority  of  the  immediate  Governm.ent  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  am  in  no  wise  disposed  to  justify  the  disobedience,  and  much 
less  the  violence  of  the  young  men,  who  have  incurred  the  censure  of 
their  Instructors. 

I do  nevertheless  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  not  only  as  the  Parent  of  one 
of  those  unfortunate  Youths,  but  as  an  ever  affectionate  and  grateful 
pupil  of  the  Institution  myself,  to  request  of  you  as  its  Head,  to  bring 
in  deliberation  of  the  competent  authority,  whether  the  Corporation, 
or  Board  of  Overseers  or  both  the  question,  if  some  mode  of  punish- 
ment or  of  atonement  cannot  be  substituted  instead  of  that  which  you 
state  to  be  by  the  Law  of  the  University  applicable  to  the  case. 

Is  not  that  Law  in  its  Nature  suited  rather  to  the  punishment  of  one, 
or  a few  offending  individuals  than  to  the  aggregate  transgressions  of 
nearly  a whole  class  — The  punishment  of  postponing  the  honour  of  a 
degree  for  a year,  is  a punishment  of  disgrace.  Its  efficacy  consists  in 
its  effect  upon  opinion  — To  an  individual  or  two  or  three  it  is  severe, 
without  injuring  the  character  of  the  Institution  itself  — but  a degraded 
Class!  — would  it  not  necessarily  shed  some  of  its  dishonour  upon  the 
University  itself? 

The  second  Century  is  drawing  to  a close  since  the  foundation  of 
Harvard  College,  the  nursing  mother  of  almost  all  that  has  been  wise, 
and  good,  and  great  in  the  Annals  of  the  Colony  and  of  the  Common- 
wealth — During  that  time  like  all  similar  Institutions,  it  has  been 
subject  to  occasional  collisions  between  the  lawful  authority  of  the 
Government,  and  the  passions  or  indiscretions  of  its  pupils  — combina* 
tions  of  single  Classes,  and  Rebellions  of  the  whole  four  have  more 
than  once  oecurred  and  been  subdued  — But  never  yet  has  it  exhibited 
to  the  contempt  of  the  world,  the  example  of  a degraded  Class. 

This  is  now  what  must  as  it  appears  to  me,  be  the  inevitable  result, 
of  the  Law  which  your  Letter  intimates  must  on  this  occasion  be  put 
in  force.  I say  it  would  be  a degraded  Class;  for  if  the  remnant  of  it 
which  has  escaped  the  punishment  should  receive  their  degrees  at  the 
appointed  time,  I truly  believe  that  in  the  opinion,  which  constitutes 
the  pungency  of  the  penalty  they  would  be  as  much  disgraced  by  their 
honours,  as  their  Classmates  by  their  exclusion  from  them  — 

The  dishonour  of  the  whole,  I ask  again,  will  it  not  be  the  dishonour 
of  the  University  and  of  the  Commonwealth?  A dishonour,  the  more 
Shameful  as  it  will  befall  bodies  legally  immortal;  while  that  of  the 
degraded  individuals  will  at  least  be  washed  away  by  death. 

I intreat  you  then  My  Dear  Sir,  to  devise  either  some  terms  of  sub- 
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mission  upon  which  these  young  men  may  be  restored  to  their  stand- 
ing; or  some  other  punishment  which  wall  not  exclude  them  from  their 
degrees  at  the  regular  time  — Save  the  honour  of  our  native  State, 
from  a Catalogue  of  her  lettered  children  with  a year  in  blank,  or  worse 
than  blank. 

I am  with  the  highest  esteem  and  regard,  Dear  Sir, 
your  very  obed‘  Serv‘ 

John  Quincy  Adams. 

President  Kirkland  replied  in  a letter  which  probably  still  reposes 
in  the  Adams  family  archives,  but  which  “far  from  convincing  me,” 
wrote  the  inflexible  Secretary,  “of  the  impropriety  of  my  request, 
has  confirmed  me  in  the  conviction  that  it  was  just  and  reasonable, 
and  induces  me  to  renew  it.” 

To  this.  President  Kirkland  replied  coldly  that  Mr.  Adams’s 
letters  had  been  referred  by  the  Corporation  to  the  Immediate 
Government,  which  instructed  him  to  reply  that  his  observations 
upon  their  public  statement  of  facts  were  observed  with  pain,  and 
that  if  the  offenses  of  the  students  appeared  less  criminal  to  out- 
siders than  to  the  Government,  it  was  because  many  of  the  aggra- 
vating circumstances  w^ere  “out  of  tenderness  omitted.”  John 
Adams  finally  received  his  degree  from  President  Eliot  in  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  class,  thirty-nine  years  after  his  death. 

The  Immediate  Government  gave  its  own  version  of  the  rebellion 
in  the  following  letter,  drafted  by  President  Kirkland  and  Professor 
Everett,  which  was  sent  out  to  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  stu- 
dents dismissed.^ 

Sir, 

The  Immediate  Government  of  the  University  think  it  due  to  the 
institution  and  to  themselves  to  furnish  you  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  nature  of  the  excesses  on  the  part  of  the  students,  which  have  lately 
led  to  a very  painful  but  necessary  exercise  of  authority  of  the  college, 
in  which  your  [blank]  with  others  has  been  involved.  — The  government 
would  also  explain  to  you  the  effect  of  the  censure,  which  has  been 
inflicted. 

On  the  forenoon  of  Friday  May  2,  in  consequence  of  the  resentment 
conceived  by  a part  of  the  Senior  class  against  one  of  their  number,  a 

' Faculty  Records,  x.  31  (May  29,  1823).  The  draft  f'-om  which  we  print  the 
letter  is  in  x.  34-41. 
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meeting  of  a portion  of  the  class  took  place,  to  concert  measures  to 
express  their  resentment. 

The  Government  forbear  to  enter  in  any  degree  into  the  merits  of 
the  question  between  the  portion  of  the  Class  above  stated  and  that 
individual;  inasmuch  as  the  conduct  of  the  former,  as  will  immediately 
appear,  can  admit  of  no  justification  from  any  circumstances  of  provo- 
cation, real  or  supposed.  At  this  meeting  the  Government  believe,  that 
a resolution  was  taken,  by  public  insults  and  indignities,  and  if  those 
should  be  ineffectual,  by  force,  to  drive  the  individual  in  question  from 
the  chapel,  at  the  public  declamation,  which  was  to  take  place  at  two 
o’clock  P.M.  of  the  same  day.  Of  this  meeting  however,  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  knowledge  at  the  time.  At  this  declamation,  an  exercise 
attended  by  the  two  upper,  and  a portion  of  the  two  lower  classes,  the 
appearance  in  the  chapel  of  the  obnoxious  individual,  was  the  signal 
for  a tumult  in  the  class.  The  Professor,  presiding  at  the  exercise,  in 
vain  attempted  from  his  place  to  procure  order.  After  violent  hisses 
and  outcries  by  a large  number,  an  assault  was  made  on  the  individual. 
No  regard  was  paid  to  the  remonstrances  and  commands  of  the  pro- 
fessor, who  had  forced  himself  into  the  throng.  The  individual  in 
question  was  struck  in  the  presence  of  the  professor,  and  thrust  with 
violence  out  of  the  chapel.  The  exercise  was  forthwith  dismissed  by 
the  professor.  The  Government  assembled,  and  as  their  first  measure, 
the  students  were  enjoined  to  repair  to  their  rooms  and  remain  in  them. 
The  officers  of  college  in  giving  this  order  to  members  of  the  Senior 
Class  were  in  some  cases  met  with  direct  defiance.  The  Government 
proceeded  without  delay  to  apply  the  laws,  and  four  members  of  the 
Senior  class,  who  had  been  forward  in  the  disorder  and  assault,  and 
two  of  whom  had  directly  defied  the  officers,  who  ordered  them  to  go 
to  their  rooms,  were  expelled.  The  Government  hoped  by  this  prompt 
and  decisive  act  to  suppress  the  disorder.  At  evening  prayers  however, 
which  took  place  at  six  o’clock,  the  disorder  was  repeated.  While  the 
President  was  about  to  offer  the  introductory  prayer,  outcries  and  a 
knocking  against  the  seats  broke  forth  at  the  appearance  in  the  chapel 
of  the  obnoxious  individual.  The  attempts  of  the  President  twice  made 
to  calm  the  violence  which  prevailed,  by  a mild  expostulation  and  solemn 
warning,  were  unsuccessful.  The  outcries,  knocking,  and  stamping  were 
not  discontinued,  and  the  President  was  constrained  to  dismiss  the  as- 
sembly soon  after  the  service  had  begun.  Immediately  after  evening  com- 
mons a gathering  of  a considerable  part  of  the  senior  class,  and  among 
them  of  the  individuals  who  had  been  expelled,  took  place  in  the  college 
yard.  The  attempts  of  several  members  of  the  Government  to  disperse 
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the  collection  were  met  with  direct  disobedience,  and  produced  no  other 
effect,  than  the  removal  of  the  meeting,  with  tumultuous  shouts,  to  the 
play  ground.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  government  assembled 
in  the  evening,  and  passed  a vote  of  expulsion  on  four  more,  hoping 
that  by  pursing  this  course,  the  disorder  of  the  class  might  be  reduced, 
without  the  application  of  a more  comprehensive  censure.  As  it  was 
however  late  in  the  evening,  the  publication  of  these  expulsions  was 
deferred  till  the  next  morning.  As  the  Government  moreover,  had 
twice  found  themselves  unable  to  protect  the  individual  in  question 
from  assault  and  menace  in  their  presence,  they  thought  it  their  duty 
not  to  permit  him  to  expose  himself,  a third  time,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly directed  not  to  appear  at  prayers  the  next  morning.  He  there- 
fore did  not  appear  the  next  morning.  May  3;  but  scarcely  had  the 
President  engaged  in  prayer,  when  an  outcry  was  made,  and  a large 
number  of  the  senior  class  rushed  from  the  chapel.  As  this  act  of  dis- 
order and  irreverence  took  place  without  the  provocation  of  the  ob- 
noxious individual’s  presence,  and  in  consequence,  as  the  Government 
understood,  of  an  agreement  to  which  those  concerned  in  it  had  bound 
themselves  by  an  oath,  the  Government  relinquished  the  hope  of  re- 
storing order  to  college  by  any  thing  short  of  the  removal  of  all  who 
had  thus  pledged  themselves.  Instead  therefore  of  inflicting  the  expul- 
sion, which  had  been  voted  the  preceding  evening,  the  Government 
came  to  the  unanimous  determination  of  dismissing  all,  whom  they 
knew  to  have  taken  a share  in  these  disorders:  which  was  forthwith 
done  to  the  number  of  thirty  five. 

In  reply  to  questions,  which  have  often  been  asked,  with  respect  to 
the  nature  of  a dismission,  the  Government  think  it  proper  to  explain 
the  effect  of  this  censure.  By  the  laws  of  the  University,  over  which 
the  immediate  Government  have  no  control,  a dismissed  student  is 
removed  from  College,  and  is  not  to  be  readmitted  without  a vote  of 
the  major  part  of  the  whole  Government  nor  then  within  less  time 
than  twelve  months.  In  the  case  of  dismission  of  a Senior,  whose  class 
will  of  course  have  been  graduated,  before  the  expiration  of  a year, 
the  Government  consider  the  law  to  provide,  that  no  senior  dismissed 
can  be  permitted  to  take  a degree  till  the  commencement  after  the 
graduation  of  his  class:  although  his  degree,  if  conferred,  may  date 
from  the  year  in  which  his  class  was  graduated.  While,  however,  by 
their  provisions  of  the  law,  the  Government  are  empowered,  after  the 
lapse  of  a year,  entirely  to  restore  a dismissed  senior  from  the  operation 
of  the  censure,  the  Government  feel  it  their  duty  to  add,  that  such 
restoration  is  in  no  respect,  a matter  of  course.  Dismission  from  Col- 
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lege  is  a total  dissolution  of  the  connexions  of  the  dismissed  student; 
and  while  the  laws  forbid  his  restoration  under  a year,  they  do  not 
provide  that  it  shall  then  take  place;  but  they  leave  it  wholly  with  the 
discretion  of  the  Government  when,  or  if  at  all,  a restoration  shall  be 
granted.  The  Government  presume  not  to  form  any  purpose  with 
respect  to  distant  future  events,  but  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  add,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  acts  which  led 
to  this  censure  to  call  on  the  Government  at  any  period  to  restore  those 
concerned  in  them,  and  bestow  the  honors  of  the  University  on  those 
engaged  in  acts  so  violent  and  dangerous. 

The  Government  are  aware  of  the  apparent  severity  of  this  course, 
as  it  respects  those,  who  were  drawn,  against  their  private  feelings,  into 
this  combination.  In  some  of  them,  as  in  some  even  of  its  more  active 
leaders,  the  Government  recognize  young  gentlemen  of  great  worth  and 
promise,  who  will  ever  be  remembered  by  them  with  affection,  and  are 
now  dismissed  under  censure  with  deepest  regret.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  when  the  Government  consider  the  alarming  recurrence  of 
combinations,  less  violent  indeed,  than  this,  but  necessarily  destructive 
of  the  peace  and  order  of  college,  and  when  they  add,  that  this  is  the 
second  occasion,  on  which  members  of  this  class  have  been  thus  en- 
gaged in  open  resistance,  to  the  college  Government,  they  feel  the 
necessity  of  a decisive  course.  The  well  disposed  members  of  a class, 
constituting  in  general  its  great  majority,  but  who  are  subject  in  various 
ways  to  be  draAvn  reluctantly  into  similar  combinations,  require  to  be 
convinced,  that  they  are  called  on  upon  these  occasions,  to  resist  the 
few  active  leaders.  To  restore  students  of  the  description  in  question 
from  the  censures  they  incur  for  thus  joining  in  Acts  of  resistance,  is 
to  destroy  the  only  hold,  which  the  Government  can  have  upon  them, 
on  the  occurrence  of  such  disorders  since,  as  those  who  are  conversant 
with  the  education  of  youth  need  not  be  told,  general  principles  of  duty 
and  propriety  weigh  but  little  in  such  moments  against  the  contagion 
of  example.  The  Government  ascribed  in  a considerable  degree  the 
repetition  of  disorders  of  this  nature  to  the  lenient  course,  which  has 
before  been  followed  of  readmitting  those  concerned,  on  expression  of 
regret,  and  to  the  opinion,  which  has  hence  obtained  currency,  that  no 
worse  consequences  will  result,  from  the  most  violent  resistance  of  the 
college  authority,  than  a temporary  absence  from  the  University.  The 
dangerous  tendency  of  this  opinion  and  the  unexampled  violence  of 
the  disorders  in  question  have  dictated  to  the  college  Government  on  the 
present  occasion,  the  adoption  of  severer  measures. 

It  is  clear  that  President  Kirkland  must  share  the  responsibility 
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for  the  whole  affair,  and  the  recorded  notes  at  the  shilly-shallying 
faculty  meetings  of  April  suggest  that  with  a little  more  firmness  on 
his  part  justice  might  have  been  done  to  Robinson,  and  the  subse- 
quent rebellion  averted^  Whatever  his  private  views  may  have 
been  at  the  time,  the  President  later  endeavoured  to  make  amends, 
in  individual  cases,  but  was  thwarted  by  the  Corporation.  Just 
before  the  commencement  of  1827  he  recommended  to  have  the 
master’s  degree  conferred  on  certain  members  of  the  class  of  1823 
who  had  been  deprived  of  their  bachelor’s  degree.  Dr.  Bowditch 
remarked  that  the  young  men  had  not  done  works  meet  for  repent- 
ance, and  that  it  was  contrary  to  college  law  and  usage  to  confer 
a master’s  degree  on  others  than  bachelors  of  arts.  Judge  Jackson 
remarked  that  several  of  the  dismissed  rebels  had  been  admitted  to 
the  Suffolk  County  bar  before  those  who  had  received  a degree, 
because  the  Bar  had  misunderstood  the  certificates  of  dismissal 
given  them  by  the  President.  That  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
kindly  Kirkland  had  furnished  certain  rebels  with  testimonials  to 
the  effect  that  they  had  “studied  in  College  from  August  1819  to 
May  1823.”  Dr.  Bowditch  inquired,  “Did  not  your  certificate  state 
that  they  were  then  dismissed?”  Dr.  Kirkland  “rather  tartly  re- 
plied, ‘I  was  not  obliged  to  criminate  them.’”  Dr.  Bowditch:  “It 
is  your  duty  not  to  mislead,  and  if  I had  been  President  of  the  College 
I would  not  have  signed  that  paper.”  The  Corporation  then  voted 
to  grant  no  master’s  degree  to  an  ex-rebel.  Notwithstanding  this 
vote,  the  President  had  a diploma  made  out  for  a master’s  degree 
to  Joseph  H.  Farley;  but  the  stern  Dr.  Bowditch  discovered  it,  got 
his  hands  on  the  diploma  on  the  morning  of  commencement,  and  cut 
out  Farley’s  name.^ 

Ill 

The  Rebellion  of  1823  was  the  occasion  for  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant reform  movements  in  the  history  of  the  College.  George  Tick- 
nor,  since  his  return  from  Germany,  had  been  dissatisfied  with  the 

* A distinct  case  of  presidential  vacillation  occurred  on  August  19,  1825,  when 
the  father  of  Francis  Hilliard  petitioned  that  his  son  be  admitted  to  a degree. 
The  Government  voted,  6 to  5,  that  the  petition  be  granted.  The  President 
then  withdrew  his  name  from  the  vote,  leaving  the  faculty  equally  divided,  and 
Hilliard  did  not  get  his  degree  until  1842. — Faculty  Records,  x.  100. 

* Nathaniel  Bowditch,  College  History  (MS.),  pp.  94—95. 
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antiquated  system  of  discipline  and  instruction  that  he  found  at 
Harvard.  The  whole  course  of  studies  was  rigidly  prescribed;  almost 
the  only  method  used  was  the  recitation ; ^ and  the  examinations 
were  a farce.  The  real  unit  of  instruction  was  not  a subject,  or  even 
a course,  but  a book:  the  students  “learnt  Locke  or  Brown,  rather 
than  metaphysics,  and  Horace  rather  than  Latin.”  ^ The  worst 
feature  of  the  system,  in  Mr.  Ticknor’s  view,  was  the  division  of 
the  classes  into  alphabetical  sections,  so  that  the  industrious,  the 
idle,  the  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  went  through  exactly  the  same 
books  at  the  same  pace.  There  was  one  advantage  to  this  system 
that  we  can  appreciate  better  in  our  day  than  in  Kirkland’s:  it 
required  so  little  effort  that  the  best  students,  men  like  Emerson 
and  Thoreau,  had  plenty  of  time  for  private  reading.  On  the 
other  hand  it  left  too  much  time  to  the  “bloods”  for  riot  and  dis- 
sipation — there  being  no  athletics  to  use  up  their  superfluous 
energy.^  At  best,  this  system  was  antiquated,  rigid,  and  wasteful. 
Ticknor  had  already  got  the  ear  of  the  Overseers  and  Corporation 

* Certain  Professors  gave  lectures  which  upper  classmen  were  compelled  to 
attend  with  their  bodies,  but  not  their  brains,  as  they  were  not  examined  in  the 
subject  of  the  lectures,  and  did  no  reading  in  connection  with  them.  When 
Ticknor  tried  examining  the  students  on  his  lectures,  many  refused  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  the  Professor  was  unable  to  do  anything  about  it.  Ticknor's 
Letters,  pp.  43,  44. 

* George  Ticknor,  Remarks  on  Changes  Lately  Proposed  or  Adopted  in  Har- 
vard University,  p.  6. 

’ There  is  a significant  reply  of  the  Faculty  to  the  Overseers’  question;  “What 
are  the  usual  bodily  exercises  and  amusements  of  the  students,  and  what  time 
is  allowed  for  them?” 

“The  military  company,  composed  of  about  twelve  Seniors  and  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  Juniors,  practise  military  drill  exercises  in  the  intervals  between 
study  hours  from  the  first  of  May  to  the  end  of  October.  A hmited  number 
attend  a dancing  school  in  the  evening  during  a part  of  the  year;  and  another 
small  portion  of  the  scholars  take  lessons  in  fencing,  which,  however,  the  Govern- 
ment rather  discourage  as  being  expensive,  and  causing  too  much  interruption  of 
study.  In  the  Spring  and  Autumn  there  is  occasional  playing  at  ball;  but  there 
is  a want  of  some  system  for  bodily  exercise.  Individuals  make  a point  of  brisk 
walking  daily;  but  a large  number,  as  is  too  common  with  persons  of  sedentary 
pursuits,  are  negligent  in  this  respect.”  — Report  of  a Committee  of  the  Over- 
seers of  Harvard  College,  January  6,  1825  (Cambridge,  1825),  part  III.  p.  47. 
In  1826  the  Corporation  established  an  open-air  gymnasium  on  the  Delta  (the 
site  of  Memorial  Hall)  and  placed  Charles  Follen  in  charge.  Our  late  associate 
Edward  M.  Hartwell  has  written  an  account  of  this  first  college  gymnasium  in 
America,  in  Circulars  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  No.  5 (1885),  p.23. 
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in  1821,  and  induced  the  first-named  body  to  direct  a questionnaire 
to  the  Faculty,  whose  replies  were  discouraging  to  reform.  None 
of  Ticknor’s  colleagues  but  Everett  and  Bancroft  had  known  any- 
thing better  than  Harvard;  Bancroft  remained  at  Harvard  only  one 
year  (1822-23),  and  Everett  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1824. 

The  Great  Rebellion,  however,  convineed  both  governing  boards 
and  the  public  that  something  was  radically  wrong.  Professors  Tick- 
nor,  Ware,  and  Norton  started  things  moving  by  private  discussions 
with  a few  of  their  Boston  friends,  including  four  Overseers,  in  July, 

1823.  At  their  instanee  the  cumbersome  wheels  of  the  college  gov- 
ernment began  slowly  to  revolve  in  the  reluetant  motion  of  reform. 
Committee  of  Overseers;  Committee  of  Corporation;  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  Overseers  and  Corporation,  Mr.  Justice  Story,  chairman, 
and  long  report;  new  Committee  of  Overseers,  John  Lowell,  Esq., 
chairman,  thirty-one  questions  addressed  to  the  Immediate  Govern- 
ment; Committee  of  Immediate  Government  instrueted  to  prepare 
reply;  reply  reported,  with  proposed  changes  in  the  college  laws, 
discussed,  amended,  and  adopted  (fifty-eight  pages,  giving  an  im- 
mense amount  of  information  about  the  college  and  conjectures 
about  the  students);  colossal  report  ineluding  the  above,  from  Mr. 
Lowell’s  committee,  dated  January  6, 1825,  and  printed;  Mr.  Lowell’s 
report  found  insufficient  by  the  Overseers;  Mr.  Lowell’s  report  and 
Mr.  Justice  Story’s  report  discussed  together  by  the  Overseers,  with 
the  result  that  the  latter,  the  more  radical  of  the  two,  prevailed; 
]\Ir.  Justiee  Story’s  report  sent  down  to  the  Corporation,  with  in- 
structions to  draft  on  that  basis  (not  neglecting  the  promising 
features  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  report)  a new  code  of  college  statutes;  Cor- 
poration sends  up  new  eode  to  Overseers;  Overseers  accept;  and  in 
June,  1825,  appear  the  printed  “Statutes  and  Laws  of  the  University 
in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts”  — one  hundred  and  fifty-three  laws 
in  thirteen  chapters. 

The  principal  reforms  in  this  portentous  code  were:  a rearrange- 
ment of  vaeation,  on  the  theory  that  warm  weather  produced  riot- 
ing; ^ the  requirement  that  the  President  submit  an  annual  report 

1 Hitherto,  and  since  the  earliest  days  of  the  College,  the  long  vacation  had 
been  in  winter,  in  order  to  enable  poor  students  to  teach  a district  school.  By 

1824,  very  few  were  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege.  There  is  a delightful 
account  of  this  undergraduate  school  teaching  in  Frothingham’s  George  Ripley. 
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to  the  Overseers;  the  abolition  of  fines  as  a method  of  punishment; 
a stricter  supervision  of  students;^  reorganization  of  the  teaching 
force  — now  for  the  first  time  called  the  Faculty  — into  six  depart- 
ments; ^ a slight  concession  to  the  elective  principle  for  upper-class- 
men; and  in  Law  61,  a revolutionary  division  of  classes: 

The  Students  shall  be  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  into  as 
many  divisions  as  shall  be  found  practicable,  and  conducive  to  their 
mprovement;  the  divisions  shall  be  made  with  reference  to  their  pro- 
ficiency and  capacity,  and  each  division  shall  be  encouraged  to  proceed 
as  rapidly  as  may  be  found  consistent  with  a thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  of  their  studies.® 

Ticknor  wrote: 

This  may  be  regarded  as  the  broad  comer  stone  for  beneficial  changes 
in  all  our  colleges;  and  as  a change  to  which  all  will  come,  as  fast  as 
their  means  will  permit  them.  For  it  is  a plain  injustice,  which  nothing 
but  the  necessity  of  the  case  can  excuse,  to  give  a young  man  of 
high  powers  and  active  industry  no  more  and  no  other  means  of  im- 
provement than  are  given  to  the  idlest  and  dullest  in  a class  of  sixty  or 
seventy 

These  reforms  fell  short  of  what  the  Story  committee  had  recom- 
mended, and  far  short  of  what  Professor  Ticknor  w^anted;  but  they 
went  much  further  than  the  Faculty  desired.  Ticknor  had  yet  to 
learn,  what  so  many  academic  reformers  in  this  country  and  royal 
commissioners  in  England  have  learned  to  their  cost,  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  get  changes  into  college  statutes,  and  another  to  get  them 
carried  out  in  letter  and  in  spirit.  The  Code  of  1825  had  been 
inspired  by  a non-resident  professor  who  was  not  a member  of  the 


' The  Code  did  not,  however,  adopt  an  interesting  suggestion  of  the  Story 
committee,  that  a board  of  three  officers  resident  in  each  college  hall  should 
have  sole  jurisdiction  over  the  discipline  of  that  building,  unless  the  offence  were 
serious  enough  to  merit  expulsion. 

* The  suggestion  of  the  Story  committee  that  each  department  should  have 
the  right  to  nominate  persons  for  promotion  to  vacancies  within  its  member- 
ship was  not  adopted,  but  each  department  was  given  hmited  right  to  regulate 
the  studies  within  its  sphere. 

® Statutes  and  Laws  of  University  in  Cambridge,  1825.  Chapter  vi,  p.  19, 
no.  61. 

* Mr.  Ticknor’s  Remarks  on  Changes  in  Harvard  College,  p.  40. 
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Faculty,^  and  imposed  on  the  teaching  force  from  above.^  President 
Kirkland  had  taken,  so  far  as  I can  ascertain,  a neutral  and  passive 
part  in  the  decision.  Dr.  Bowditch  inferred  from  his  subsequent 
actions  that  he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  reforms,  and  that  he 
regarded  Professor  Ticknor  as  a troublemaker  with  whose  services 
he  would  gladly  dispense.  His  view  is  borne  out  by  the  following 
letter  from  Ticknor  to  the  President,  written  on  February  28,  1825, 
before  the  new  laws  went  into  operation: 

In  the  mean  time,  if  I am  wanted  at  Cambridge,  I pray  to  be  in- 
formed of  it.  My  lectures  have  been  made  so  entirely  a farce,  that  I 
have,  of  late,  thought  little  of  them,  and  expressed  no  opinion  or  desire, 
as  to  the  times  of  delivering  them.  I hold  myself  at  all  seasons,  at  the 
command  of  the  Corporation,  within  the  limits  of  my  Statutes;  but, 
your  communication  now,  as  well  as  the  communications  I have  here- 
tofore received  from  you  are  so  vague,  that  I know  not  what  is  wanted 
of  me,  or  by  what  authority  it  is  required.  I will  present  myself  at 
College,  whenever  the  following  terms  are  duly  determined  and  made 
known  to  me : — 

1.  The  Times  and  Places  of  Lectures. 

2.  The  number  of  Lectures  desired  of  me. 

3.  Whether,  I am  to  examine  and  if  so,  how? 

The  last  point,  I wish  to  have  definitely  settled.  What  you  say  about 
it,  is,  heretofore,  more  dark  than  you  intended;  because  one  sentence 
in  your  letter  is  left  unfinished  and  has  no  meaning  at  all. 

Yrs.  respectfully. 

Geo.  Ticknor.® 

Ticknor  did  not  learn  until  late  October,  1825,  whether  a depart- 
ment of  modern  languages  would  be  organized,  or  whether  he  would 

® Only  resident  professors  and  the  more  important  tutors  were  included  in 
the  Immediate  Government,  or  Faculty.  Ticknor  lived  in  Boston,  as  the  terms 
of  the  Smith  chair  did  not  require  residence  at  Cambridge. 

2 This  was  one  of  the  objections  that  Andrews  Norton  made  against  the 
Overseers’  report  (Remarks  on  a Report  of  a Committee,  by  one  lately  a member 
of  the  Immediate  Government,  Cambridge,  1824). 

* Ticknor’s  Letters  (H.  U.  Archives,  1816-28,  fob  42.;  cf.  47,  48,  56.)  Kirk- 
land is  hardly  mentioned  in  Ticknor’s  Letters  and  Journals,  but  much  later 
Ticknor  WTote:  “President  Kirkland  . . . will  always  be  remembered  by  those 
who  knew  him,  not  only  for  the  richness  and  originality  of  his  mind  and  for  his 
great  perspicacity,  but  for  the  kindliness  of  his  nature.”  Life  of  William  Prescott, 
p.  14,  n. 
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be  the  head  of  it;  and  it  was  not  actually  organized  until  January, 
182G. 

Certain  laws,  such  as  the  abolition  of  fines  and  the  rearrangement 
of  the  college  year,  were  automatic  in  operation.  But  Law  61,  the 
division  of  classes  into  sections  on  the  basis  of  proficiency,  required 
the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of  the  faculty,  and  the  President. 
That,  it  did  not  obtain.  The  experiment  had  already  been  tried, 
in  1822-23  by  George  Bancroft,  without  success,  and  abandoned.* 
This  whole  subject  of  divisions  is  still  an  open  pedagogical  question 
in  America,  though  long  since  closed  in  England.  Both  practices  — 
division  according  to  proficiency  and  arbitrary  division  by  lot  or 
alphabet  or  convenience  of  hours  — are  still  pursued  at  Harvard 
College,  according  to  the  views  of  individual  professors.  Most 
American  teachers  still  regard  the  Ticknor  method  as  “undemo- 
cratic,” and  unjust  to  the  average  or  below-average  student.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Harvard  Faculty  in  1825.  Further,  the 
Faculty  were  disgruntled  by  the  failure  of  a little  rebellion  of  their 
own  in  1823. 

Since  the  resignation  of  Professor  Pearson  in  1806,  there  had  not 
been  a single  resident  teacher  on  the  Corporation.  A vacancy  oc- 
curred in  1823.  The  Faculty  then  claimed,  as  of  right,  the  fellow'- 
ship  of  that  body  — so  far  as  its  chartered  number  of  five  would 
admit  them.^  Exactly  a century  before  the  same  question  had  been 
raised,  and  after  long  discussion,  decided  against  the  teachers.® 
Once  more  the  whole  constitutional  history  of  the  . College  was  raked 
over.  In  1825,  Professors  Everett  and  Norton  appeared  in  public 
debate  before  the  Overseers  as  protagonists  of  the  theory  that  the 

* Cazneau  Palfrey  (1826)  in  Harvard  Register,  ii.  175  (1880).  On  April  22, 
1823,  two  Freshmen  were  rusticated  for  “an  assault  on  the  windows  of  Mr. 
Bancroft”  — the  future  historian.  The  next  day  Mr.  Bancroft  bowed  to  the 
unanimous  request  of  the  Freshmen  “to  change  the  mode  of  their  instruction 
according  to  their  wishes,”  upon  which  the  sentence  over  the  two  window- 
breakers  w'as  revoked.  — Faculty  Records,  x.  26.  This  w’as  not  the  only  time 
Mr.  Tutor  Bancroft’s  windows  were  broken.  Cf.  Edward  Jarvis  (1826),  Ms. 
Autobiography,  p.  5;  J.  S.  Bassett,  The  Middle  Group  of  American  Historians, 
p.  145;  Harvard  Graduates’  Magazine,  vi.  17. 

“ Henry  Ware  et  ah.  To  the  Reverend  and  Honorable  the  Corporation  of 
Harvard  University  (Cambridge,  1824,  pp.  30).  Professor  Channing  was  the 
only  member  of  the  Faculty  who  did  not  sign. 

’ Quincy,  History  of  Harvard  University,  chapter  xiv. 
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Corporation  should  consist  only  of  active  teachers;  Chief  Justice 
Parker  and  Francis  Calley  Gray  of  the  Overseers,  and  Charles  Jack- 
son,  defended  the  practice  of  the  Corporation  in  electing  anyone  to 
its  fellowship,  whom  it  thought  worthy  of  the  honor.  Ticknor  re- 
garded this  movement  as  a red  herring  across  the  trail  of  reform. 
He  took  a decided  stand  against  his  colleagues  because  he  feared 
that  to  combine  the  teaching,  financial,  and  administrative  func- 
tions in  the  same  body  would  defeat  reform,  and  produce  the  same 
abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
The  Overseers  decided  against  the  teachers.  Judge  Charles  Jackson 
was  appointed  to  the  vacant  fellowship,  and  that  question  was  set 
at  rest.^ 

With  the  majority  of  teachers  opposed  to  it.  Law  61  functioned 
very  badly  when  first  applied  in  January,  1826,  to  the  class  of  1829. 
For  instance,  James  Hayward,  tutor  in  mathematics,  divided  his 
sections  “in  the  most  obnoxious  manner,”  yet  “made  them  all  get 
the  same  identical  lessons,  so  that  the  duller  scholar  had  to  attempt 
to  keep  pace  with  the  most  gifted,  thus  rendering  perfectly  nugatory 
the  wishes  of  the  Board  of  Overseers.  . . . The  consequence  of  Mr. 
Hayward’s  measures  was  that  the  lowest  sections  knew  nothing,  and 
were  perfectly  reckless  about  their  lessons,  having  been  forced  on 
beyond  their  powers  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  without  under- 
standing well  the  elementary  principles  of  the  science.”  ^ This 
sabotage  by  the  teachers  caused  disorder  among  the  students  and 
discontent  among  their  parents,  who  were  naturally  predisposed 
against  it.  After  the  same  thing  had  happened  again  with  the 
class  entering  in  1826,  President  Kirkland  took  the  initiative  in 
getting  Law  61  modified,  so  that  its  application  was  left  optional 

' Quincy,  History  of  Harvard  University,  chapter  xxxv;  and  pamphlets  there 
cited.  Ticknor,  Remarks,  pp.  11-32.  The  case  for  the  teachers  is  best  stated 
in  Andrews  Norton’s  Speech  delivered  before  the  Overseers  of  Harvard 
College,  February  3,  1825,  in  behalf  of  the  Resident  Instructers  [stc],  Boston, 
1825. 

* Bowditch,  College  History,  p.  71;  Faculty  Records,  x.  117-19;  Corporation 
Records,  x.  856.  “Several  of  the  Faculty  made  report  [that  Law  61  has]  occa- 
sioned disorders  and  dissatisfaction,  without  perceptibly  tending  to  increase 
scholarship,  and  has  occasioned  complaint  among  parents  as  well  as  teachers.”  — 
Report  of  Visiting  Committee  of  Overseers,  Jan.  18,  1827,  Overseers’  Records, 
VII.  335. 
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with  the  Faculty;  and  the  Faculty  allowed  it  to  be  continued  by  a 
given  department  only  by  its  express  permission.^  The  system  of 
division  according  to  proficiency  was  abandoned  by  all  departments 
in  January,  1827,  except  that  of  modern  languages,  where  it  had 
been  wholly  successful  and  acceptable  to  the  students. 

It  must  be  said  in  justice  to  the  Faculty  that  they  let  Professor 
Ticknor  do  as  he  liked  in  his  own  department.  He  had  to  struggle 
against  the  President’s  desire  to  crowd  all  modern  language  instruc- 
tion into  the  junior  year.  That  would  have  defeated  Ticknor’s  object 
of  catching  the  student  young,  and  getting  him  along  far  enough  to 
read  foreign  literature  with  pleasure.^  The  Faculty  made  a very 
important  concession  in  allowing  Freshmen  to  elect  a modern  lan- 
guage in  place  of  half  the  prescribed  work  in  Latin  or  Greek.^  Pro- 
fessor Ticknor  applied  Law  61  in  his  department  with  such  success 
that  modern  languages  became  the  most  popular  branch  of  study 
for  undergraduates.  A system  of  sections  was  arranged  by  which 
the  best  scholars  were  pushed  forward  without  even  reference  to 
their  year  or  class;  ^ and  although  all  the  instructors  under  Ticknor 
were  foreigners,^  there  was  no  trouble  between  them  and  the  under- 
graduates, not  one  of  whom,  during  the  ten  years  that  Ticknor  ad- 
ministered this  system,  had  to  be  reported  for  misdemeanor  in  his 
lecture  or  recitation  rooms.® 


* Quincy,  ii.  369-70;  Faculty  Records,  x.  134-7;  Bowditch  charges  (College 
History,  p.  13)  that  the  President  tried  to  railroad  a repeal  of  Law  61  through 
the  Corporation  at  the  close  of  a meeting,  when  most  of  the  members  were 
departing.  The  law  was  suspended  Nov.  27,  1826,  and  its  modification  con- 
sented to  by  the  Overseers  Feb.  1,  1827. 

* Ticknor  to  Kirkland,  Oct.  4,  1825.  Ticknor  Letters,  fob  48,  49,  criticizing 
the  President. 

® Vote  of  Jan.  4,  1826. — Faculty  Records,  x.  116. 

* Ticknor  wanted  to  abolish  the  division  into  Freshman,  Sophomore,  etc., 
classes,  “that  the  whole  course  be  thrown  open  as  in  some  foreign  universities.” 
— Overseers’  Records,  vii.  336;  Ticknor’s  Letters,  51.  This  was  effected  by  the 
course  system  and  free  electives  in  the  Eliot  administration,  classes  being  re- 
tained only  as  a social  unit. 

^ Charles  Follen,  the  gifted  German  scholar  and  patriot;  Francis  Sales,  for 
French  and  Spanish;  and  Pietro  Bachi,  for  Italian  and  Spanish. 

® Life,  Letters,  and  Journals  of  George  Ticknor,  i.  365-69;  Ticknor’s  MS. 
report  of  June  5,  1828,  in  Reports  to  Overseers,  i.  67-69.  The  first  presidential 
annual  report  (for  1825-6,  Cambridge,  1827)  contains  a most  interesting  and 
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IV 

There  remains  the  important  subject  of  college  finance.  The  act 
of  the  General  Court,  appropriating  $10,000  a year  to  Harvard 
College  for  ten  years,  expired  in  1824.  By  that  time  the  Federalist 
party  had  been  permanently  unhorsed,  public  clamor  against  the 
College  for  student  disorder,  high  cost  of  education,  aristocracy, 
Unitarianism,  etc.,  was  loud  and  wide-spread,  and  the  Republican 
legislature  refused  to  renew  the  grant.  That  left  the  college  with 
a total  estimated  income  short  of  $45,000,  of  which  $21,500  came 
from  students’  fees  and  rents,  and  most  of  the  remainder  was  tied 
up  to  special  foundations.^  Some  feeble  attempts  at  retrenchment 
were  made  by  the  Corporation,  but  the  Treasurer’s  report  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1825,  showed  a deficit  of  $4,000,  and  a 
serious  diminution  of  the  unappropriated  funds. 

Harvard  College  was  then  the  most  expensive  in  the  country. 
The  annual  tuition  fee  had  been  raised  from  $20  in  1807  to  an  average 
of  $55,  and  the  fashionable  tone  of  the  college  under  Kirkland 
encouraged  expense  and  extravagance.  In  order  to  attract  poor  stu- 
dents, one  quarter  of  the  State  grant  had  been  earmarked  for  scholar- 
ships. This  source  of  relief  to  the  poor  students  was  now  cut  off, 
and  the  total  number  of  undergraduates  declined  from  about  three 
hundred  to  two  hundred  in  four  years.^ 

In  1825-26  the  personnel  of  the  Corporation  was  almost  com- 
pletely changed  by  the  death  or  retirement  of  four  members,  and 
the  election  of  Charles  Jackson,  Joseph  Story,  Francis  Calley  Gray, 
and  Nathaniel  Bowditch.  The  surviving  members  were  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Rev.  Eliphalet  Porter  (elected  1818),  an  amiable  retired 
clergyman,  and  the  Treasurer,  Judge  John  Davis  (elected  1803). 
jMr.  Justice  Story,  absent  during  a large  part  of  the  year  at  Wash- 
ington, took  little  part  in  the  Board’s  deliberations.  Judge  Jackson, 
who  had  lately  retired  from  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  Common- 
wealth, Mr.  Gray,  an  accomplished  and  scholarly  lawyer  of  thirty- 


detailed  tabular  view,  sho\\ing  the  number  of  students  in  each  section,  the 
books  studied,  and  comparative  progress. 

1 Report  of  a Committee  of  the  Ovenseers,  January  6,  1825,  Part  1.  pp.  17-19. 
(Cambridge,  1825.) 

’ Quincy,  ii.  360. 
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six  years, ^ and  Dr.  Bowditch,  became  the  active  members  of  the 
Corporation. 

Dr.  Bowditch  was  of  very  different  metal  from  his  colleagues.  A 
self-made  man  who  had  suffered  privation  in  youth,  deprived  of  a 
classical  or  a college  education,  but  a keen  scientist  and  acute  busi- 
ness man,  fearless,  tactless,  and  inflexible,  he  had  no  patience  with 
student  disorder  or  loose  administration,  although  his  ideas  on  edu- 
cation were  akin  to  those  of  George  Ticknor.  On  the  Board  of 
Overseers  since  1810,  he  had  already  considerable  acquaintance  with 
the  college  affairs.  During  the  earlier  part  of  Dr.  Kirkland’s  admin- 
istration the  college  business  had  been  administered  in  an  easy-going 
fashion,  and  in  great  harmony;  for,  as  Quincy  wrote,^  the  strong  men 
on  the  Corporation  had  complete  confidence  in  the  President,  and 
let  him  do  practically  as  he  liked.  His  statutory  powers  had  been 
increased,  and  he  had  been  accustomed  to  exercise  without  let  or 
hindrance  many  powers  beyond  the  college  statutes.  Dr.  Bowditch 
found  President  Kirkland  a most  exasperating  person  to  deal  with. 
Always  cool,  and  courteous,  secure  in  power  and  popularity,  he  would 
readily  consent  to  measures  contrary  to  his  desires,  and  then  either 
blandly  ignore  them,  or  start  a movement  in  the  Faculty  to  procure 
their  repeal. 

Dr.  Bowditch’s  first  tiff  with  the  President  was  over  chapel.  Since 
time  immemorial  Harvard  students  had  been  compelled  to  attend 
chapel  twice  daily,  and  the  President  was  supposed  to  preside  at 
both  services.  Afternoon  chapel,  the  hour  of  which  varied  between 
4.30  and  6 according  to  the  season,^  was  generally  unpopular.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  President’s  not  infrequent  visits  to  Boston, 
where  he  was  a favorite  guest  at  the  lengthy  three  o’clock  dinners, 
chapel  was  taken  by  one  of  the  faculty,  and  was  generally  put  upon 
one  of  the  younger  members.  In  November,  1826,  there  was  a 
prolonged  “scraping”  at  afternoon  chapel  as  a protest  against  the 
ministrations  of  an  unpopular  tutor.  The  President  brought  the 
matter  before  the  Corporation,  and  proposed  that  Chapel  be  post- 
poned to  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening.  “I  could  see  no  reason  for 

1 See  his  memoir  by  Charles  K.  Bolton  in  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
Proceedings,  xlvii.  529-34. 

* See  above,  p.  61. 

® John  L.  Sibley,  Private  Journal  (MS.),  i.  3. 
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the  change,”  wrote  the  sententious  Navigator,  “except  that  it  would 
enable  the  President  to  officiate  after  a return  from  a visit  in  Boston.”^ 
The  President  then  made  the  sensible  suggestion  to  abolish  afternoon 
chapel.  The  Corporation  non-concurred,  as  they  were  sensitive  to 
the  clamor  about  “Harvard  impiety”  and  wished  to  give  it  nothing 
new  to  feed  upon.  The  President  refused  to  be  put  off.  He  brought 
in  a compromise  proposition  from  the  Faculty  that  afternoon  chapel 
be  discontinued  in  winter.  Dr.  Bowditch  then  discovered  that 
Henry  Ware,  the  Hollis  Professor  of  Divinity,  knew  nothing  of 
this  Faculty  report,  and  was  opposed  to  the  change.  “This  is  one 
of  the  many  instances  of  management  of  the  meetings  of  the  Faculty 
to  obtain  a favorite  object,”  records  Dr.  Bowditch.  Afternoon 
chapel  continued,  as  before.^ 

As  head  of  a committee  on  finance.  Dr.  Bowditch  discovered  that 
the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  were  in  hopeless  confusion  and  arrears. 
Although  satisfied  with  his  integrity,  “yet  his  habits  of  procrastina- 
tion and  indecision  were  so  inveterate,  that  no  hope  of  cure  remained.” 
Judge  Davis  was  persuaded  to  resign  in  January,  1827,®  and  an 
efficient  merchant,  Ebenezer  Francis,  appointed  in  his  place.  An 
audit  of  the  treasury  accounts  by  Benjamin  R.  Nichols,  a task  which 
required  six  months,  frequently  at  the  rate  of  twelve  hours  a day, 
revealed  a surprising  state  of  affairs.  Errors  to  the  amount  of 
$120,000  were  found  in  Judge  Davis’s  accounts  — fortunately  they 
largely  cancelled  each  other.  The  President,  instead  of  receiving  his 
salary  ($2550)  at  regular  intervals,  had  obtained  it  by  drawing  orders 
at  pleasure  on  the  Steward,  and  had  overdrawn  to  the  amount  of 
$1700.  He  had  abated  at  will  the  term-bills  of  students  whom  he 
deemed  meritorious,  without  vote  of  the  Corporation,  or  regard  to 
the  charity  funds,  and  had  thus  paid  out  over  $1000  of  the  college 
capital.  Hilliard,  Metcalf  & Company,  printers  to  the  University, 
had  run  the  Corporation  heavily  in  debt  without  their  knowledge, 
and  had  lost  or  mislaid  several  thousand  text-books  which  were  Col- 


^ Bowditch,  College  History,  p.  6;  the  corporation  records  were  so  badly  kept 
at  this  period  — as  Bowditch  complained  — that  without  his  remarks  one  could 
not  understand  the  Corporation  notes  on  this  subject;  e.g.  College  Records, 
X.  856,  858. 

^ College  Records,  x.  856,;  1827-36,  pp.  29-31. 

® Bowditch,  p.  16,  et.  seq.;  College  Records,  x.  855;  1827-36,  p.  31. 
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lege  property.  No  rent  had  been  received  from  the  Pennoyer  estate 
in  England  since  1820.  Various  debtors  to  the  College  had  long 
since  died,  without  the  Treasurer  making  any  effort  to  collect  the 
debts  from  their  estates.  Several  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Maine, 
granted  to  the  College  by  the  General  Court,  had  had  the  timber 
cut  off  by  trespassers,  or  got  into  the  possession  of  squatters.  Various 
deeds  and  bonds  had  been  mislaid,  and  a lease  of  the  Province  House 
estate  had  been  left  at  the  Suffolk  registry  of  deeds  for  three  years. 
The  accounts  and  methods  of  the  Steward,  Stephen  Higginson,  Jr., 
were  found  to  be  in  bad  order,  and  his  resignation  was  procured, 
against  the  wishes  of  the  President,  through  the  persuasion  of  his 
kinsman.  Judge  Jackson.^ 

A comic  relief  to  these  laches  is  afforded  by  the  question  of  the 
College  wood.  For  many  years  the  Corporation  had  owned  the 
sloop  Harvard,  which  made  ten  or  twelve  trips  a year  down-east 
(“being  about  two-thirds  as  much  as  other  vessels  did”  says  Bow- 
ditch),  procuring  from  the  College  lands  in  Maine  the  wood  which 
was  the  only  fuel  then  used  in  the  students’  rooms,  or  in  the  col- 
lege buildings.^  She  docked  at  the  college  wharf  near  the  present 
Anderson  bridge,  and  the  wood  was  sold  to  the  students  at  $7.50  a 
cord.  This  ancient  bark  was  the  butt  of  every  college  critic.  The 
wood  she  brought  was  described  as  “rotten  down-east  punk,”  said 
to  be  largely  birch,  which  was  kept  so  damp  in  transit  and  in  the 
college  woodyard  that  it  was  “doted”  when  delivered  to  the 
students’  rooms.  They  could  have  bought  good  country  hardwood 
as  cheaply,  but  the  college  article  had  the  attraction  of  being  charged 
in  the  term-bills.  Judge  Davis  figured  that  the  College  made  a 
profit  of  $180  a year  on  this  wood  business;  Dr.  Bowditch  found  a 
loss  of  $4,400.  He  records  with  considerable  satisfaction  the  re- 
marks of  the  Cambridge  ship-carpenter  when  the  new  treasurer 

1 Bowditch,  pp.  22-31,  48-53;  College  Records,  1827-36,  p.  31.  Charles 
Sanders,  the  new  Steward,  “tells  the  students,  when  on  a bill  of  seventy  dollars 
they  bring  him  12  cents  instead  of  12^,  that  it  will  do  this  time,  but  that  it  is 
not  what  they  owe  him.  The  half  cent  he  will  sometimes  give  up,  but  he  will 
hang  on  exceedingly  hard  for  three-quarters  of  one.”  Letter  of  John  O.  Sargent 
(1830),  May  22,  1828,  Harvard  College  Library. 

* “There  was  no  coal  burnt  when  I was  in  College”  (John  L.  Sibley  of  the 
class  of  1825,  Private  Journal,  i.  7).  Within  five  years  the  use  of  coal  in  grates 
became  common. 
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disputed  a bill  for  repairs.  “ Judge  Davis  was  never  the  man  to  dis- 
pute my  bills.  I used  to  call  on  him  at  his  house,  at  3 o’clock,  just 
after  he  had  eaten  his  dinner  and  was  smoking  his  cigar,  and  he 
was  always  in  his  study  ...  he  always  looked  at  the  bottom  of 
the  account,  and  gave  me  a check  without  saying  a word  — he ’s  the 
fellow  for  me!”  The  sloop  Harvard  was  promptly  sold  by  the  soul- 
less Corporation,  and  no  longer  navigated  the  waters  of  the  Back 
Bay  and  the  Charles  with  her  fragrant  if  somewhat  punky  cargoes.^ 
Having  discovered  the  worst,  restored  order  to  the  finances,  ob- 
tained some  sound  by-laws  for  the  conduct  of  the  college  business,^ 
and  secured  a competent  steward  and  treasurer.  Dr.  Bowditch  and 
Judge  Jackson  applied  themselves  to  the  ungrateful  task  of  retrench- 
ment.^ The  President’s  salary  was  reduced  from  S2550  to  $2250. 
The  Steward’s  salary  was  reduced  from  $1500  to  $1000,  and  his 
duties  increased  by  becoming  the  President’s  secretary.  That  office, 
which  the  kindly  Kirkland  had  assigned  to  some  poor  but  meritorious 
scholar,  was  suppressed.  The  teaching  force,  naturally,  were  the 
next  to  feel  the  axe.  Resident  professors’  salaries  were  reduced  from 
$1700  to  $1500,  and  the  salaries  of  non-resident  professors  of  law  and 
medicine  were  reduced  to  the  actual  income  of  their  foundations. 
Certain  positions  were  telescoped,  by  which  the  teaching  force  was 
reduced  by  two  professors  and  two  tutors.  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  the 
first  Rumford  Professor,  and  Chief  Justice  Isaac  Parker,  the  first 
Royall  Professor  of  Law,  were  forced  to  resign  by  requiring  their 
residence  at  Cambridge.'* * 


' Bowditch,  College  History,  pp.  28-30;  Overseers’  Records,  vii.  412;  Josiah 
Quincy,  Figures  of  the  Past  (1883),  p.  41;  College  Records,  1827-36,  pp.  17,  56. 

^ New  by-laws  for  the  Corporation  were  adopted  April  12,  1827,  and  appear 
at  the  head  of  a new  book  of  Corporation  Records  (College  Records,  1827-36) 
kept  by  F.  C.  Gray,  which  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  former  haphazard  records 
kept  by  Dr.  Kirkland  in  loose  sheets  and  small  blank  books.  Cf.  Quincy,  History 
of  Harvard  University,  ii.  367. 

® Their  report,  as  adopted  by  the  Corporation,  is  in  Overseers’  Records, 
VII.  405-17. 

* Bowditch,  College  History,  pp.  68-72;  College  Records,  1827-36,  pp.  3-10, 
35,  54-58.  No  new  Rumford  Professor  was  appointed  until  1834,  or  Royall 
Professor  until  1829.  The  emoluments  of  these  chairs  were  so  inconsiderable  that 
they  could  only  be  held  by  non-residents  who  had  other  occupations;  Ticknor 
consented  to  remain  (much  to  the  President’s  disappointment,  says  Bowditch, 
p.  73)  although  his  salary  was  reduced  to  $600.  Dr.  Bigelow  retained  the  chair 
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Reluctant  consent  of  the  Faculty  and  the  President  was  obtained 
for  this  new  schedule.  The  President  demurred  at  having  tutorial 
duties  assigned  to  John  Farrar,  the  Hollis  Professor  of  Mathematics; 
but  Dr.  Bowditch  put  Farrar  in  his  place  by  remarking  that  he  had 
been  teaching  only  an  hour  a day,  and  making  S2000  a year  by 
translating  and  publishing  French  text-books;  and  that  if  he  was 
not  willing  to  do  his  proper  share  of  teaching  he  could  resign.  Kirk- 
land struggled  in  vain  to  retain  the  services  of  the  one  suppressed 
professor,  James  Hayward.  “The  President  urged  it  with  great 
zeal,  and  magnified  the  importance  of  Professor  Hayward’s  services, 
remarking  that  he  had  from  choice  prepared  himself  for  this  occu- 
pation.” “I  replied,”  says  Bowditch,  “that  he  had  prepared  him- 
self for  the  ministry,  but  could  not  obtain  a call,  and  though  his 
acquirements  were  sufficient  for  the  'present  duties  of  mathematical 
tutor,  he  had  not  attended  to  the  sciences  from  any  particular  taste 
for  them.  The  President  replied,  ‘He  is  however  a very  good  mathe- 
matician.’ I answered,  ‘There  is  nothing  very  great  in  him,  for  at 
this  moment  [Benjamin]  Peirce  of  the  Sophomore  Class  knows  more 
of  pure  mathematics  than  he  does.’”  Unpleasantly  right  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch ! ^ 

An  interesting  schedule  of  the  revised  daily  teaching  hours  of  the 
principal  members  of  the  Faculty  is  recorded  by  the  exacting  Doctor: 


Henry  Ware,  Hollis  Professor  of  Theology 
Levi  Hedge,  Alford  Professor  of  Philosophy 
John  S.  Popkin,  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  literature 
Sidney  Willard,  Hancock  Professor  of  Hebrew 
Edward  T.  Channing,  Boylston  Professor  of 
Rhetoric 
Latin  Tutor 
Mathematics  Tutor 

John  Farrar,  Hollis  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Average  daily  time  for  each  officer 


1 hour  45  minutes 

2 hours 

3 hours 

2 hours  48  minutes 

2 hours  30  minutes 

1 hour  40  minutes 

3 hours  33  minutes 
3 hours  33  minutes 

2 hours  36  minutes 


Many  other  petty  economies  were  effected,  such  as  assigning  the 
duties  of  organist,  chorister,  monitors,  and  guardians  of  the  college 


of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Medical  School. — George  E.  Ellis,  Memoir  of  Jacob 
Bigelow  (Cambridge,  1880,  reprinted  from  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
Proceedings). 

‘ College  History,  pp.  70-75,  84;  College  Records,  1827-36,  p.  12. 
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clock,  which  had  formerly  been  remunerative,  to  students  on  scholar- 
ships, without  remuneration.^  The  Corporation  refused  to  provide  a 
dinner  for  the  examining  committee  of  the  Overseers,  with  the  result 
that  “there  was  an  examination  but  not  a committee”  in  1828.  It 
cut  off  the  supply  of  sacramental  wine  for  the  college  chapel.^  The 
Corporation  even  voted  to  present  a certain  bass  viol  to  the  Pierian 
Sodality,  in  order  to  be  saved  the  expense  of  repairing  the  instru- 
ment! The  only  saving  to  the  students  was  a reduction  in  the 
price  of  board  at  commons;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  President 
was  forbidden  in  future  to  abate  term  bills  of  poor  students  not  on 
scholarships,  except  so  far  as  the  existing  charity  funds  allowed; 
and  no  more  credit  was  given  for  term  bills. 

By  the  end  of  1827,  the  college  accounts  showed  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years  a favorable  balance,  and  the  Corporation  and  its  ser- 
vants were  committed  to  business-like  methods.  Dr.  Bowditch, 
however,  continued  to  have  trouble  with  the  President.  Dr.  Kirk- 
land had  been  in  the  habit  of  augmenting  his  colleagues’  meagre 
salaries  by  grants  of  one  to  three  hundred  dollars  for  “additional 
services,”  although  this  practice  had  been  forbidden  by  a Corpo- 
ration vote  on  March  12,  1819.  The  Corporation  voted  unanimously 
on  January  10,  1827,  that  officers  of  instruction  should  in  future 
perform  without  extra  pay  any  reasonable  and  necessary  duties 
assigned  to  them,  not  inconsistent  with  their  respective  foundations.® 
The  President,  nevertheless,  continued  to  ask  for  such  grants,  as  of 
right.  Dr.  Bowditch  also  discovered  that  the  President  seldom  took 
the  trouble  to  notify  recipients  of  honorary  degrees,  which  at  this 
period  were  generally  conferred  in  absentia.  Horace  Binney  and 
Justice  Bushrod  Washington  learned  that  they  had  become  Har- 
vard LL.D’s  in  1827  only  through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers, 
and  received  no  official  notice  until  the  following  year. 

In  many  petty  ways,  the  President’s  procrastination,  and  his  habit 
of  ignoring  a vote  of  the  Corporation  which  he  did  not  like,  or  taking 
steps  to  thwart  it,  convinced  Dr.  Bowditch  by  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1828  that  the  University  would  never  be  properly  administered 

1 College  Records,  1827-36,  pp.  37-42,  49,  51,  57. 

* Letter  of  John  O.  Sargent  (class  of  1830),  May  22,  1828,  Harvard  College 
Library. 

’ College  Records,  x.  461;  1827-36,  p.  54. 
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while  Dr.  Kirkland  remained  in  office.  Some  of  the  facts  of  the 
President’s  financial  irresponsibility  recorded  by  Dr.  Bowditch  would 
be  hard  to  believe,  had  we  not  had  a recent  example,  in  a sister 
university,  of  a great  teacher  who  was  equally  blind  on  the  financial 
side.  For  instance,  when  the  audit  showed  that  the  President  had 
overdrawn  his  salary  to  the  amount  of  $1700,  he  compiled  an  ex- 
traordinary expense  account,  including  postage,  stationery,  and 
bridge-tolls  on  his  visits  to  Boston  for  seventeen  years  past.  Judge 
Jackson  sadly  remarked,  when  this  “plaguy  account”  was  presented 
to  the  Corporation  in  Dr.  Kirkland’s  absence,  “The  President  is  not 
the  man  he  once  was.”  Dr.  Kirkland  had  had  a slight  stroke  in 
August,  1827,  and  was  unable  to  preside  at  Commencement;  and 
although  he  married  the  following  month  (at  the  age  of  fifty-seven), 
and  presided  once  more  at  Corporation  meetings  in  October,  his  shaky 
signatures  to  the  letters  of  that  period  in  the  college  archives  show 
that  his  health  was  still  far  from  good.  Judge  Jackson  proposed 
that  a Vice-President  be  appointed  at  a salary  of  $1000  to  perform 
the  President’s  duties;  or  that  the  President  be  asked  to  resign  and 
given  a pension  of  $1000  per  annum.  Dr.  Bowditch  coldly  objected 
to  each  alternative  as  too  expensive,  and  certain  to  be  disallowed  by 
the  Board  of  Overseers. 

Events  shortly  played  into  Dr.  Bowditch’s  hands.  Professor 
Ticknor,  incommoded  by  having  the  recitation  rooms  for  his  de- 
partment in  four  different  buildings,  proposed  that  he  be  assigned 
the  four  rooms  on  the  top  floor  of  an  entry  in  Stoughton  or  Hollis.^ 
Dr.  Bowditch  was  under  the  impression  that  the  Corporation  con- 
sented, at  its  meeting  of  February  21,  1828;  but  the  Corporation 
records  show  that  on  that  date  Professor  Ticknor’s  proposal  was 
merely  committed  to  the  President.^  At  the  next  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Board,  the  President  reported  adversely,  but  was  overruled, 
and  the  Corporation  instructed  the  Steward  to  prepare  four  rooms 
in  the  upper  story  of  Hollis  or  Stoughton,^  and  to  provide  the  dis- 
possessed students  with  as  good  or  better.  When  the  Steward  chose 
the  south  entry  of  Hollis,  he  was  obstructed  by  one  of  the  occupants 
of  the  rooms,  a member  of  the  class  of  1829,  who  had  previously  been 


‘ Ticknor’s  Letters,  fol.  90. 

* College  Records,  1827-36,  p.  60. 
’ Id.,  p.  62. 
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detected  by  the  Librarian  stealing  a book  from  the  library,  but  had 
been  shielded  from  punishment  by  the  President’s  withholding  his  name 
from  the  Faculty  and  Corporation.  This  student  told  the  janitor 
that  “he  would  be  damned  if  he  would  remove.”  At  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Corporation  (March  27)  a letter  of  the  Steward  was  read, 
reporting  the  refusal,  though  not  the  exact  words  of  this  student, 
and  recommending  that  the  reassignment  be  postponed  until  Com- 
mencement. The  President  supported  the  Steward,  on  the  ground 
that  the  coming  and  going  of  students  to  recitations  would  disturb 
other  occupants  of  the  entry.  He  declared  that  the  students  affected 
had  petitioned  the  Faculty  against  the  proposed  change,  and  that 
the  Faculty  agreed  with  them.  Dr.  Bowditch,  scenting  another  case 
of  tergiversation,  upbraided  Dr.  Kirkland  for  bringing  the  Faculty 
into  it,  for  proposing  to  let  a profane  and  pilfering  student  thwart 
the  vote  of  the  Corporation;  and  even  accused  the  President  of  having 
procured  the  student  petition  himself.  He  went  on  to  declare  that 
the  President  was  evidently  “opposed  to  all  our  measures  of  re- 
trenchment,” that  he  “believed  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  must 
have  the  same  opinion,”  and  that  everything  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment left  to  the  President  to  be  done,  was  left  undone.  After  which 
tirade  — which  by  his  own  showing  was  both  offensive  and  unneces- 
sary — Dr.  Bowditch  moved  to  adopt  the  President’s  recommenda- 
tion in  this  case,  and  it  was  adopted!^  Other  business  was  then 
transacted,  and  the  meeting  adjourned,  Mr.  Gray  remarking  on 
leaving  that  Dr.  Bowditch  had  perhaps  spoken  too  plainly. 

The  following  day  the  President  sent  to  Mr.  Gray  a letter  of 
resignation,  composed  by  Mrs.  Kirkland.  The  President’s  friends 
persuaded  him  to  take  it  back  and  alter  the  phraseology.  A new 
and  final  letter,  also  dated  March  28,  was  written  and  circulated 
among  individual  members  of  the  Board  on  Monday,  March  31.^ 

Considerations  in  my  judgment,  imperative,  induce  me  to  resign 
the  office,  which  I now  hold  in  the  University,  and  I beg  you  to  be 


* The  only  reference  to  this  in  the  Corporation  Records  is:  “The  Treasurer 
laid  before  the  Board  a communication  from  the  Steward.  Voted  That  the 
Steward  be  authorized  to  defer  fitting  up  the  recitation  rooms  for  the  modern 
languages  until  the  vacation  before  Commencement.” — College  Records,  1827- 
36,  p.  65. 

’ College  Papers  (MSS.),  Second  Series,  ii.  236;  Bowditch,  pp.  126-27. 
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persuaded,  that  I quit  this  high,  and  responsible  situation,  with  the 
most  sincere  prayers,  and  wishes  for  its  future  prosperity,  and  ad- 
vancement. 

Any  arrangement  which  the  Corporation  may  be  disposed  to  make 
as  to  the  time  in  which  I shall  cease  to  perform  the  duties  of  my  office, 
I shall  cheerfully  concur  in,  it  being  understood  however,  that  the 
resignation  is  absolute,  unless  the  Corporation  shall  request  a postpone- 
ment for  the  residue  of  the  present  term.' 

It  was  generally  understood  that  the  President  had  made  the 
language  of  Dr.  Bowditch  the  occasion  and  cause  of  his  resignation; 
and  by  the  time  the  second  letter  was  received,  rumors  were  flying 
about  — circulated  by  Mrs.  Kirkland,  according  to  Dr.  Bowditch  — 
that  the  latter  had  called  the  President  an  “imbecile,”  to  his  face. 
The  undergraduates  were  well  acquainted  with  this  rumor  on  April  1, 
when  the  President  made  them  his  farewell  address  in  chapel.^  The 
following  day  his  letter  of  resignation  was  laid  before  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  accepted.  Mr.  Gray  moved  the  following  minute: 

Voted,  that,  in  accepting  the  resignation  of  the  President,  the  board 
express  their  full  sense  of  all  the  benefits  conferred  by  him  on  the  in- 
stitution over  which  he  has  presided  for  so  many  years  with  singular 
dignity  and  mildness,  highly  raising  its  reputation  and  increasing  its 
usefulness  by  his  splendid  talents  and  accomplishments,  his  paternal 
care,  and  his  faithful  services.® 

Dr.  Bowditch  refused  to  vote  for  this  resolve  because  he  disap- 
proved the  adjective  “faithful.”  The  President’s  salary  was  paid 
up  to  Commencement,  and  he  was  given  an  additional  grant  of 
$2000  which  served  to  extinguish  his  over-draft;  but  no  pension. 
F'ortunately  Mrs.  Kirkland  had  property  in  her  own  right,  and  the 
presidential  family  promptly  vacated  Wadsworth  House,  and  moved 
into  Franklin  Place,  Boston. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  record  of  Dr.  Kirkland’s  side  of  the 
question.  It  seems  probable  that  he  was  affronted  and  hurt  by 
Dr.  Bowditch’s  attitude  and  manners;  and  that  after  consulting 
with  his  wife  (who  was  a masterful  Cabot)  he  determined  to  put 
up  with  it  no  more. 

1 College  Papers  (MSS.),  Second  Series,  ii.  236. 

® See  page  56,  note  2. 

’ Quincy,  ii.  371. 
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Unfortunate  and  unjust  as  were  the  circumstances  of  Dr.  Kirk- 
land’s resignation,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
University  required  it;  for  his  health  and  intellect  had  been  impaired 
by  the  stroke  in  1827.^  He  had  served  the  University  brilliantly 
and  faithfully;  but  he  was  out  of  touch  with  the  needs  of  a new 
era.  Yet  a few  thousand  dollars  would  have  softened  the  clash  of 
temperament  between  Dr.  Kirkland  and  Dr.  Bowditch.  An  addi- 
tion of  $100,000  to  the  invested  funds  of  the  college  would  have 
enabled  the  one  to  indulge  in  what  the  Seniors  called  his  “improvi- 
dent virtues”;  and  the  other  to  attain  his  principal  objective,  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  college  education.  The  next  president, 
Josiah  Quincy,  effected  that,  and  much  more. 

In  losing  Dr.  Kirkland,  the  college  lost  something  more  than  a 
personality.  It  broke  definitely  with  a tradition  that  the  President 
of  Harvard  College  was  primarily  a loving  father  to  a large  if  tur- 
bulent family. 

Mr.  Albert  Matthews  made  the  following  remarks: 

THE  PRINTING  OF  THE  CAPITAL  LAWS  IN  1642 

Most  of  the  material  contained  in  the  two  volumes  of  Harvard 
College  Records,  issued  last  August,  relate,  as  one  would  naturally 
expect,  to  College  affairs.  Occasionally,  however,  an  entry  will  be 
found  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  College.  Thus,  there  is  twice 
entered  a protest  signed  by  nine  magistrates,  dated  May  10,  1649, 
against  “the  wearing  of  long  haire  after  the  manner  of  Ruffians  and 
barbarous  Indians”;^  though  why  this  should  have  been  inserted 
is  not  easy  to  see. 

Also,  there  is  occasionally  found  an  entry  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  collegiate  affairs,  though  it  touches  the  College  indirectly.  Let 
me  call  attention  to  one  such  entry  that  has  apparently  hitherto 
escaped  notice,  since  its  significance  is  not  clear  and  might  easily 
elude  the  reader.  On  May  16,  1644,  William  Tyng,  “y®  Treasurer 
for  y®  Country”  — that  is,  the  Colony  — gave  in  an  account  of  the 
financial  dealings  between  the  Colony  and  the  College  in  the  years 


* 2 Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Proceedings,  ix.  151-52. 
^ Our  Publications,  xv.  37,  197.  Cf.  xx.  1 13  note. 
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1636-1642.  Under  the  head  “The  country  hath  payd  y®  Colledge 
as  followeth,”  one  item  is  this: 

1642  Henry  Dunster  received  9’* *  of  w®  12®-6‘^  for  printing 

y®  laws,  for  y®  College  received 08-07-06  ^ 

Exactly  what  were  these  “laws”  for  printing  which  at  the  College 
press  Dunster  was  paid  by  the  Colony  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence? 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  word  “laws”  is  followed  by  a period, 
indicating  that  they  were  Colony  laws.  In  view,  however,  of  the 
erratic  way  in  which  punctuation  marks  were  employed  in  the  early 
days,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  laws  were  those  adopted  by  the 
College  in  1642;  and  if  they  were  College  laws  it  is  conceivable,  so 
close  was  then  the  relationship  between  the  Colony  and  the  College, 
that  the  bill  for  printing  them  should  have  been  paid  by  the  Colony. 
But  so  far  as  is  known,  the  College  laws  were  first  printed  in  1790.^ 
Of  course,  this  is  not  absolutely  conclusive,  because  the  College 
laws  of  1642  may  have  been  printed  and  yet  no  copies  have  sur- 
vived.^ But  had  the  College  laws  of  1642  been  printed,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  Samuel  Sewall,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1661, 
entered  Harvard  in  1667,  and  graduated  in  1671,  would  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  fact.  Yet  on  March  23, 1683,  Sewall  wrote  to  Increase 
Mather,  then  a Fellow  of  the  College,  as  follows: 

Honoured  Sir,  — If  you  think  it  not  inconvenient,  I have  some 
thoughts  what  if  I should  print  the  Colledge-Laws?  that  so  every 
student  admitted  may  have  a fair  Admittatur  to  keep  p®  him,  in  memory 
of  his  Admission.  I know  that  to  avoid  writing  out  a copy,  many 
borrow  Laws  to  present  at  their  Admission,  which  they  are  fain  to 
return  agen  awhile  after,  which  is  very  mischievous,  for  by  that  means, 
they  are  without  both  Laws  & Admittatur.  I supose  the  Colledge- 
Orders  are  not  very  bulkey,  so  I could  have  some  stitch’t  up  in  Marble- 


‘ XV.  21. 

* XXV.  252. 

® A single  copy  only  is  extant  of  the  1643  broadside  presently  to  be  men- 
tioned; of  the  1648  edition  of  the  Colony  Laws;  of  The  Present  State  of  the 
New-English  Affairs,  1689  (cf.  our  Publications,  ix.  421,  x.  310-320);  and  of 
Publick  Occurrences  Both  Forreign  and  Domestick,  1690  (ix.  421,  x.  314). 
Moreover,  all  these  copies  have  come  to  light  only  in  recent  years.  And  of 
course,  of  many  books  and  broadsides  known  to  have  been  printed  no  copies 
are  extant. 
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Paper,  & (considering  the  fewness  of  what  shall  part  with)  afford  them 
at  a very  easy  rate.* * * 

The  notion  that  the  laws  printed  in  1642  were  College  laws  may 
with  reasonable  safety  be  dismissed. 

Hence  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  laws  printed  in 
1642  were  Colony  laws.  But  here  a difficulty  arises.  The  earliest 
volume  of  Colony  laws  was  that  printed  in  1648.  Previous  to  that 
date,  there  had  been  printed  in  London  in  1641  “An  Abstract  of 
the  Lawes  of  New  England,  As  they  are  now  established.”  This 
was  not,  as  often  stated,  the  Body  of  Liberties,  prepared  by  the 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward,  for  that  was  first  printed  in  1843.  Moreover, 
the  above  title  is  misleading,  since  the  Rev.  John  Cotton’s  Abstract 
of  the  Laws  of  New  England  was  never  actually  in  force.^ 

The  only  possible  explanation  of  the  item  in  William  Tyng’s 
account  is  furnished  by  the  following  vote  of  the  General  Court 
passed  June  14,  1642: 

It  is  ordered,  that  such  lawes  as  make  any  offence  to  bee  capitall  shall 
fourthw***  bee  imprinted  & published,  of  w®^  lawes  the  Secretary  is  to 
send  a coppey  to  the  printer,  when  it  hath  bene  examined  by  the  Gov'^nor 
or  M*'  Bellingha™  w***  himselfe,  & the  Treasurer  to  pay  for  the  printing 
of  them.® 

These  Capital  Laws,  thus  ordered  to  be  “imprinted  & published,” 
are  found  in  Major  John  Child’s  “New-Englands  Jonas  Cast  up  at 
London,”  printed  in  London  in  1647.  But  recently  there  has  come 
to  light  a broadside  in  the  British  Museum  entitled,  “The  Capitall 
Lawes  of  N ew-England,  as  they  stand  now  in  force  in  the  Common- 
Wealth.  By  the  Covrt,  In  the  Years  1641.  1642.”  A facsimile  of 
this  broadside  was,  by  the  courtesy  of  JMr.  Worthington  C.  Ford, 
communicated  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Gay  in  1913.^ 
The  colophon  reads: 


* Mather  Papers,  p.  516.  Cf.  our  Publications,  xxv.  244-253. 

® Our  Publications,  iv.  295,  297-298. 

® Massachusetts  Colony  Records,  ii.  22. 

* Our  Publications,  xvii.  116.  In  1905  Robert  F.  Roden,  under  the  date  of 

“1643  (?)”  gave  the  title.  “[Capital  Laws  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Cambridge, 

Stephen  Daye,  1643],”  and  said:  “This  is  the  ‘Body  of  Liberties,’  the  first  code, 
prepared  by  Nathaniel  Ward.  The  Cambridge  edition  is  referred  to  in  the 
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Printed  first  in  N ew- England,  and  re-printed  in  London  for  Ben.  Allen  in 
Popes-head  Allen.^  1643. 

The  item  in  William  Tyng’s  account  may  be  regarded  as  confirma- 
tion, from  an  unexpected  source,  of  the  statement  in  the  colophon 
of  the  London  broadside  that  the  Capital  Laws  were  first  printed  at 
our  Cambridge,  presumably  in  1642. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Shaw  Mayo  exhibited  a pre-revolu- 
tionary New  Hampshire  marriage  license,^  which  is  here 
reproduced,  and  spoke  briefly  on 

MARRIAGE  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BEFORE  THE 
REVOLUTION 

According  to  a statute  passed  in  1714  ^ any  settled  minister  in 
New  Hampshire  might  join  parishioners  in  matrimony  “provided 
they  be  published  three  publick  meeting  days,  and  have  a certificate 
thereof”  from  the  town  clerk,  or  “have  a sufficient  license  from  the 
governor  for  the  time  being  according  to  former  custom.”  Further 
provisions  of  the  law  established  the  minister’s  fee  at  five  shillings, 
and  required  that  the  marriage  be  recorded  within  a week.  Failure 
to  record  the  marriage  incurred  a fine  of  twelve  pence  a week  after 
the  first  seven  days  had  elapsed. 

The  significant  part  of  the  law  as  far  as  the  present  document  is 
concerned  is  the  clause  allowing  a man  and  woman  to  evade  the 
fifteen  days’  publishment  by  obtaining  a license  from  the  governor, 
“according  to  former  custom.”  What  was  the  former  custom,  and 
how  ancient  was  it?  The  earliest  provincial  statute  regarding 
marriage  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  General  Laws  made  by 
the  General  Assembly  and  approved  by  the  President  and  Council 
at  the  time  when  New  Hampshire  was  organized  as  a royal  province. 


preface  of  ‘New  England’s  Jonas,’  London,  1647;  but  no  copy  is  extant”  (Cam- 
bridge Press,  1638-1692,  p.  146).  Roden  was  in  error  in  calling  it  the  Body 
of  Liberties. 

* An  obvious  misprint  for  “Alley.” 

^ See  the  illustration  facing  p.  116. 

’ Acts  and  Laws  of  New-Hampshire  (Portsmouth,  1771),  p.  51.  13  Anne, 

Cap.  XXXVIII. 
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This  law  ^ was  passed  March  16,  1679-80,  and  its  provisions  were 
as  follows: 

Any  member  of  ye  Councill  shall  have  liberty  to  joyne  any  persons 
together  in  marriage;  and  for  prevention  of  unlawfull  marriages  it  is 
ordered  y* *  no  pson  shall  be  joyned  in  marriage  before  the  intentions  of 
the  pties  pceeding  therein  shall  have  been  3 times  published,  at  some 
publique  meeting  in  y®  townes,  where  y®  pties,  or  either  of  them  doe 
ordinarily  reside,  or  be  sett  up  in  writing  upon  some  post  of  theire 
meeting  house  door,  in  publique  view,  there  to  stand  soe  as  it  may 
be  easily  read,  by  y®  space  of  14  dayes. 

The  opening  clause  of  the  law  suggests  that  the  governor’s  power 
to  issue  a marriage  license,  as  it  appears  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
might  have  been  a relic  of  the  power  granted  to  any  member  of  the 
Council  in  the  early  days.  Such  it  may  have  been,  but  Belknap 
gives  a more  convincing  explanation.  According  to  him,^  “the 
granting  of  these  licences  was  accounted  part  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative; but  this  practice  ceased  at  the  revolution.”  As  the 
authority  is  not  granted  explicitly  in  any  statute  or  governor’s 
commission,  there  is  every  indication  that  Belknap  is  correct  in 
stating  that  it  derived  from  the  royal  prerogative. 

If  this  was  the  source  of  the  governor’s  power  in  this  particular, 
the  limitation  of  the  license  “to  either  of  the  ordained  Ministers  of 
the  Gospel  in  said  Province,  and  to  them  only”  is  more  understand- 
able. The  law  of  1714  allowed  “any  settled  minister  residing  in 
New  Hampshire”  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  if  the  man  and 
woman  had  “a  sufficient  license  from  the  governor.”  But  the 
governor  appears  to  have  taken  care  that  only  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England  might  function  under  the  given  condition.  Of 
these  there  were  only  two  in  the  province  — one  at  Portsmouth,  the 
other  at  Claremont.  Possibly  this  denominational  restriction  reflects 
only  the  ecclesiastical  preference  of  the  Wentworths,  for  all  three 
governors  of  that  name  were  Episcopalians.  More  probably  it  was 
established  because  the  governor’s  power  to  issue  the  license  was 
considered  to  be  a part  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  king  would 
be  inclined  to  recognize  only  “ordained  Ministers  of  the  Gospel.” 

‘ New  Hampshire  State  Papers,  i.  396-397. 

* Belknap,  History  of  New  Hampshire,  in.  280. 
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It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  many  New  Hampshirites 
availed  themselves  of  the  governor’s  license  as  a means  to  matri- 
mony. The  present  document  is  numbered  24G;  but  whether  the 
numbering  runs  from  the  beginning  of  Governor  John  Wentworth’s 
administration  or  from  the  beginning  of  the  “ custom  ” is  a question. 

As  colonial  typography  goes,  the  printing  of  this  license  is  unusually 
handsome.  The  type  is  Caslon.  In  all  probability  the  work  was 
done  by  Daniel  and  Robert  Fowle  of  Portsmouth.  When  printing 
a volume  of  the  province  laws  in  1771  the  Fowles  used  a font  which 
appears  to  have  been  identical  with  that  from  which  this  document 
was  printed. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING,  NOVEMBER,  1928 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the 
Algonquin  Club,  No.  217  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
Boston,  on  Wednesday,  November  21,  1928,  at  half- 
past six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  President,  Samuel 
Eliot  Morison,  in  the  chair. 

The  Records  of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  the  death, 
on  May  25,  1928,  of  Charles  Grenfill  Washburn,  a 
Resident  Member;  on  August  16,  1928,  of  Sir  George 
Otto  Trevelyan,  an  Associate  Member;  on  October  29, 
1928,  of  George  Nixon  Black,  a Resident  Member;  and, 
on  November  20, 1928,  of  Charles  Montraville  Green, 
a Resident  Member. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  that  letters 
had  been  received  from  Mr.  Percival  Hall  Lombard, 
accepting  Resident  Membership;  from  Mr.  Howard 
JuDSON  LIall  and  Mr.  Dwight  Whitney  Morrow, 
accepting  Corresponding  Membership;  and  from  Mr. 
Joseph  Burr  Tyrrell,  accepting  Associate  Membership. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  was  read  by  Mr. 
Percival  Merritt: 

REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

The  past  year  has  been  marked  by  a change  in  the  number  of 
our  stated  meetings.  In  place  of  the  four  afternoon  meetings, 
December  to  March  inclusive,  held  for  many  years  by  the  courtesy 
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of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  its  building  on 
Newbury  Street,  two  afternoon  meetings  have  been  substituted, 
both  held  at  the  homes  of  members  of  this  Society.  At  the  first 
meeting,  in  December,  the  members  of  the  Society  were  the  guests 
of  Mr.  Frederic  Winthrop,  and  at  the  second,  in  February,  of  Mr. 
W.  C.  Endicott. 

The  attendance  at  these  meetings  has  shown  a gratifying  increase 
over  former  years.  Whether  this  has  been  due  to  the  excellent 
intellectual  fare  provided  by  our  Editor,  or  to  the  more  mundane 
gastronomic  entertainment  supplied  by  our  hosts  cannot  be  af- 
firmed with  exactness.  At  all  events  the  result  promises  well  for  the 
future. 

The  third  meeting,  an  evening  meeting  as  usual,  took  place  in 
April  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Charles  S.  Rackemann,  one  of  the  two 
survivors  of  the  founders  of  the  Colonial  Society  in  1892.  To  the 
three  members  who  acted  as  hosts  for  the  meetings  our  acknowledg- 
ments are  due. 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting,  the  twenty-sixth  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society  has  been  distributed.  Progress  is  being 
made  in  the  preparation  of  the  index  volume  to  the  first  twenty- 
five  volumes  of  our  Publications.  Owing  to  the  labor  and  time 
involved  in  compressing  twenty-five  separate  indexes  into  one 
general  index  volume,  the  w'ork  is  of  necessity  slow. 

The  Editor  reports  that  Volume  XXVII  containing  the  Trans- 
actions beginning  with  January,  1927,  is  well  under  way,  and  the 
records  of  the  meetings  held  thus  far  are  in  type. 

In  January  the  first  number  of  the  “New  England  Quarterly,  An 
Historical  Review  of  New  England  Life  and  Letters,”  made  its 
appearance  under  the  initiative  of  our  President  and  Editor,  ably 
seconded  by  an  editorial  board  composed  of  members  of  this  Society 
at  Cambridge  and  New  Haven.  Four  numbers  have  now  been 
issued,  showing  a steadily  increasing  degree  of  excellence.  Both  the 
general  articles,  and  the  book  reviews,  by  thoroughly  competent 
writers,  have  been  of  a high  order.  Incidentally  the  Quarterly  pro- 
vides members  of  the  Colonial  Society  with  an  early  opportunity 
— a few  months  as  against  a year  — of  having  their  contributions 
appear  in  print.  May  its  circulation  increase  in  proportion  to  its 
excellence. 
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Nine  new  members  have  been  added  to  our  lists  in  1928: 

Resident: 

James  Phinney  Baxter,  3d, 

Percival  Hall  Lombard; 

Corresponding : 

Charles  Austin  Beard, 

William  Lawrence  Clements, 

Dwight  Whitney  Morrow, 

Howard  Judson  Hall; 

Associate : 

Reginald  Coupland, 

Verner  Winslow  Crane, 

Joseph  Burr  Tyrrell. 

During  the  year  we  have  lost  six  members  by  death : 

Archibald  Cary  Coolidge,  Resident,  1910:  Distinguished  de- 
scendant of  two  families  notable  in  our  country’s  history.  Graduate 
student  at  great  European  universities;  engaged  in  diplomatic 
service  at  St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  and  Vienna;  instructor  and  pro- 
fessor of  history  in  Harvard  College;  representative  of  the  United 
States  on  important  foreign  missions  both  before  and  during  the 
World  War;  preeminently  qualified  by  wide  knowledge  of  inter- 
national affairs  for  successful  editorship  of  the  quarterly  “Foreign 
Affairs”;  director  of  the  library  of  Harvard  University,  skilful  and 
tactful  in  administration,  unsparing  in  personal  contributions. 
Through  his  great  knowledge  of  the  library’s  needs,  he  advanced  it  to 
the  position  of  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  collections.  His  death  is 
a loss  well-nigh  irreparable  both  to  the  University  and  the  country. 

Clarence  Walworth  Alvord,  Corresponding,  1927:  By  birth 
and  education  a New  Englander;  by  choice  and  adoption  identified 
with  the  Middle  West.  As  instructor  and  professor  of  history,  as 
well  as  author  and  editor,  he  brought  knowledge  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  its  relation  to  the  development  of  the  country,  to  his- 
torical students  both  in  the  East  and  in  Europe. 

William  Bradford  Homer  Dowse,  Resident,  1921 : Graduate  of 
Harvard  College  and  of  the  Law  School.  For  many  years  a suc- 
cessful specialist  in  patent  law,  he  eventually  became  prominent  in 
manufacturing  interests.  An  ardent  protectionist,  he  was  for  six- 
teen years  president  of  the  Home  Market  Club.  Official  repre- 
sentative of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  at  Plymouth, 
England,  on  the  occasion  of  the  tercentenary  celebration  of  the  de- 
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parture  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  the  New  World.  Member  of  many 
patriotic,  genealogical,  and  historical  societies  to  which  he  generously 
contributed.  A man  of  genial  personality  and  imposing  presence. 

Charles  Grenfill  Washburn,  Resident,  1913;  Conspicuous 
member  of  a college  class  of  notable  men.  Manufacturer,  lawyer, 
publicist,  and  author.  Able  and  faithful  in  service  of  city,  state, 
and  nation,  in  various  public  capacities.  Possessed  of  great  ability 
and  clear  vision;  with  strong  convictions,  fearless  in  thought  and 
deed;  of  marked  independence  of  character,  with  keen  wit  which 
left  no  sting.  A staunch  Episcopalian,  he  was  stricken  down  in  the 
midst  of  participation  in  the  deliberations  of  the  annual  convention 
of  the  diocese  of  Western  Massachusetts. 

Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  Associate,  1927:  Biographer,  his- 
torian, and  statesman.  For  thirty-two  years  an  active  member  of 
Parliament.  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  in  troublous  times.  Satu- 
rated with  a knowledge  of  the  political  and  literary  life  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  Noteworthy  for  his  sympathetic  encouragement  of 
young  men  devoted  to  sound  and  effective  historical  writing. 

George  Nixon  Black,  Resident,  1894:  A native  of  Maine,  but  a 
lifelong  resident  of  Boston.  A liberal  donor  to  many  of  its  public 
and  philanthropic  institutions.  Deeply  interested  in  the  Colonial 
period  and  its  antiquities,  he  bequeathed  his  historic  ancestral  home 
at  Ellsworth,  Maine,  to  the  Hancock  County  Trustees  of  Public 
Reservations  for  the  perpetual  benefit  of  the  public.  A man  of 
great  taste  and  a lover  of  the  arts,  he  left  a generous  provision  for 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Eine  Arts,  of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the 
principal  supporters  in  its  explorations  in  Egypt,  under  the  charge 
of  Dr.  Reisner. 

Charles  Montraville  Green,  Resident,  1893:  Descended  from 
a long  line  of  Massachusetts  ancestors  with  honorable  records  of 
service  both  in  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  wars,  he  reflected  their 
Puritan  characteristics  in  his  stalwart  nature  and  sturdy  mentality. 
Erank  and  vigorous  in  spirit,  possessed  of  delightful  personality. 
Long  years  a valued  physician  and  surgeon  active  in  private  and 
public  practice.  Prominent  in  many  patriotic  and  historical  socie- 
ties. One  of  our  earliest  members,  whose  interest  was  unflagging 
in  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  Colonial  Society.  At  our 
future  meetings  his  cheery  presence  will  be  sadly  mussed. 
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The  Treasurer  submitted  his  Annual  Report,  as 
follows : 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  By-Laws  the  Treasurer 
submits  his  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending  November  14,  1928. 


CASH  ACCOUNT 

RECEIPTS 


Balance,  November  14,  1927,  Principal  cash $3,663.39 

Income  cash 8,204.22  $11,867.61 


Receipts  of  Principal: 

Philadelphia  Company,  6’s,  1944,  $5,000 


called $5,175.00 

Henry  Herbert  Edes  Memorial  Fund, 

transferred  from  Time  Deposit  . . . 3,417.91 

$2,000  United  Electric  Securities  Corpora- 
tion 5’s,  due  1942,  called 2,060.00 

$1,000  Cleveland  Union  Terminal 

due  1972,  called 1,050.00 

$1,000  United  Electric  Securities  Corpora- 
tion 5’s,  due  1956,  called 1,030.00 

Mortgage  of  William  Brennan  No.  2099, 

paid  in  full  800.00 

Sale  of  old  plate  metal 594.85 

Horace  Everett  Ware  Fund: 

Income  transferred  to  Principal  . . . 270.23 

Henry  Herbert  Edes  Memorial  Fund: 

Income  transferred  to  Principal  . . . 145.26 

Commutation  from  one  member 100.00 

Interest  on  Warren  Institution  for  Savings 

Account 98.76 

Interest  on  Provident  Institution  for  Sav- 
ings Account 1.28 

Total  Receipts  of  Principal  ....  $14,743.29 


Receipts  of  Income: 

Interest 

Dividends 

Annual  Assessments 

Sales  of  the  Society’s  Publications  . 

Admission  Fees 

Contributions 

Total  Receipts  of  Income  . . 
Total 


$7,171.99 

412.50 

640.00 

268.00 

20.00 

5.00 

8,517.49  23,260.78 

$35,128.39 
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DISBURSEMENTS 

Disbursements  of  Principal: 

United  States  Cold  Storage  Corporation, 

50  shares  7%  Pref.  A and  50  shares 


common $6,750.00 

$5,000  Central  Manufacturing  District,  Inc. 

6H’s,  Series  C,  due  1944  5,100.00 

Mortgage  of  Nazira  Gannum  No.  4441,  less 

James  Kelley  No.  2966,  discharged  . 4,000.00 

Interest  on  Warren  Institution  for  Savings 

Account,  added  to  Principal  ....  98.76 

Interest  on  Provident  Institution  for  Sav- 
ings Account,  added  to  Principal  . . 1.28 

Total  Disbursements  of  Principal  . $15,950.04 

Disbursements  of  Income: 

University  Press  $1,635.51 

Mary  A.  Tenney,  Consolidated  Index  . . 1,466.30 

Editor’s  Salary 1,000.00 

Annual  Dinner  . . . : 435.99 

Interest  on  Horace  Everett  Ware  Fund 

added  to  Principal 270.23 

Stewart,  Watts  & Bollong,  accounting 

services 250.00 

Interest  accrued  on  bonds  purchased  . . . 147.15 

Interest  on  Henry  Herbert  Edes  Memorial 

Fund,  added  to  Principal 145.26 

Mary  A.  Tenney,  index  to  Volume  XXVI.  125.00 

Clerk  hire 100.00 

Bibhography  of  American  Historical  Writ- 
ings: 

J.  Franklin  Jameson 50.00 

Sarah  L.  Patrick,  stenographic  services  . . 25.00 

Thomas  S.  Longridge,  insurance 24.00 

Union  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 20.00 

Postage 19.46 

Patterson,  Wylde  & Windeler,  insurance  . 17.90 

Folsom  Engraving  Company 17.80 

A.  W.  Elson  & Company 13.86 

Miscellaneous 7.65 

Total  Disbursements  of  Income  . . 5,771  11 

Balance,  November  14,  1928,  Principal  cash  $2,456.64 

Income  cash 10,950.60  13,407.24 

Total 


$35,128.39 
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The  funds  of  the  Society  are  invested  as  follows: 

$ 15,500.00  in  first  mortgages  payable  in  gold  coin  on  improved  property  in 
Greater  Boston 

113,762.00  in  bonds  and  stocks  elsev-here  described  in  this  report 

33.34  on  deposit  in  the  Provident  Institution  for  Savings  in  the  Town  of 
Boston 

2,269.44  on  deposit  in  the  Warren  Institution  for  Savings 
$131,564.78 


The  Investments  of  the  Society  yield  an  average  annual  income 
of  approximately  5.72%  on  book  value. 

A Trial  Balance  of  the  accounts  as  of  November  14,  1928,  is 
hereto  annexed  and  made  a part  of  this  report. 

William  C.  Endicott 

Boston,  November  14,  1928  Treasurer 


TRIAL  BALANCE 

DEBITS 

Cash,  Principal $2,456.64 

Income  10,950.60  $13,407.24 

Provident  Institution  for  Savings 33.34 

Warren  Institution  for  Savings 2,269.44 

Mortgages 15,500.00 

Bonds : 

$5,000  Cedars  Rapids  Manufacturing  & Power 
Company,  First  Mortgage  Sinking  Fund 

Gold  5’s,  due  1953 $4,450.00 

5,000  Central  Manufacturing  District,  Inc.,  First 

Mortgage  6J4’s,  Series  C,  due  1944  . . 5,100.00 


5.000  Chicago  Junction  Railways  and  Union  Stock 

Yards  Company,  Mortgage  and  Collat- 
eral Trust  Refunding  Gold  5’s,  due  1940  3,762.50 

4.000  Cleveland  Union  Terminal  Company,  First 


Mortgage  Sinking  Fund  Gold  5K’s, 

Series  A,  due  1972  3,930.00 

5,000  Detroit  Edison  Company,  First  and  Refund- 
ing Mortgage  Gold  5’s,  Series  A,  due 

1940  4,397.50 

5,000  Detroit  Edison  Company,  First  Mortgage 

Refunding  6’s,  Series  B,  due  1940  . . . 4,400.00 

5,000  England,  Walton  & Company,  Inc.,  First 
Mortgage  Sinking  Fund  Gold  6’s,  due 
1942  4,932.50 
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2.000  Kingdom  of  Belgium  First  6’s  Sinking  Fund 

Extension  Loan,  due  1955  1,750.00 

5.000  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  St.  Marie, 

First  Mortgage  Refunding  6’s,  Series  A, 

due  1946  5,000.00 

5,000  New  England  Telephone  & Telegraph  Com- 
pany, First  Mortgage  Gold  5’s,  Series  A, 
due  1952  4,875.00 

12.000  New  River  Company,  First  Mortgage  and 

Collateral  Trust  5’s,  due  1934  ....  11,130.00 

5,000  New  York  Edison  Company,  First  Lien  and 
Refunding  Mortgage  Gold  63^’s,  Series 

A,  due  1941  5,000.00 

5,000  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  and  Naviga- 
tion Company,  First  and  Refunding 
Mortgage  4’s,  Series  A,  due  1961  . . . 4,105.00 

5,000  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Equipment  Trust  of 

1920  6’s,  due  1935  5,000.00 

5.000  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Series  A Equipment 

Trust  7’s,  due  1932  5,000.00 

4.000  United  States  Cold  Storage  Company,  First 

Mortgage  Real  Estate,  Chicago,  Illinois, 

Gold  6’s,  due  1945 4,000.00 

2,500  United  States  Cold  Storage  Company,  First 
Mortgage  6%  Sinking  Fund  Bonds,  due 
1946  2,500.00 

20.000  Western  Telephone  & Telegraph  Co.,  Col- 

lateral Trust  Gold  5’s,  due  1932  . . . 16,960.00 

5.000  Wickwire-Spencer  Steel  Company,  First 

Mortgage  Sinking  Fund  Prior  Lien  Col- 
lateral and  Refunding  Gold  7’s,  due  1935  5,000.00 

$109,500 


Stocks : 

60  Shares  General  Electric  Company,  Comm.on  . . . 
50  Shares  United  States  Cold  Storage, 

7%  Preferred  A, 

50  Shares  United  States  Cold  Storage, 

Common 

Total 


85,719.50 

6,750.00 


CREDITS 

Income  

Funds: 

Publication  Fund,  established  in  1893  by  gift  of  8100 
from  Quincy  Adam.s  Shaw:  composed  of  sundry 
small  gifts  and  portions  of  the  Income  which  were 


8101,292.50 


12,469.50 

$144,972.02 


$10,950.60 
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added  from  year  to  year.  Income  only  to  be  used 

for  Publications $10,000.00 

General  Fund,  established  in  1893:  composed  of  Ad- 
mission Fees  and  Commutations  added  to  Prin- 
cipal. Income  only  to  be  used  for  Current 

Expenses 30,414.79 

Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould  Memorial  Fund,  established 
in  1897  and  1898  by  subscriptions  in  his  memory. 

The  income  only  to  be  used 10,000.00 

Edward  Wheelwright  Fund,  established  in  1900  under 

his  will  without  restrictions  as  to  use  20,000.00 

Robert  Charles  Billings  Fund,  established  in  1903 
under  his  will.  Income  only  to  be  used  for 

Publications 10,000.00 

Robert  Noxon  Toppan  Fund,  established  in  1904  by  a 
gift  in  his  memory  from  his  widow.  Income  only 

to  be  used 5,000.00 

Robert  Charles  Winthrop,  Jr.,  Fund,  established  in 
1905  under  his  will.  Increa.sed  by  $2,000  in  1924 
under  will  of  Elizabeth  Winthrop.  Income  only 

to  be  used 5,000.00 

Andrew  McFarland  Davis  Fund,  established  in  1908 
by  a gift  from  him  to  be  added  to  the  permanent 
publication  funds.  Income  only  to  be  used  . . . 2,000.00 

William  Watson  Fund,  established  in  1916  under  his 

will  without  restriction  as  to  use  1,000.00 

Horace  Everett  Ware  Fund,  established  in  1916  by  a 
gift  of  $500  from  him.  Increased  under  his  will  by 


sundry  installments  of  cash  since  1919.  To  be  ac- 
cumulated and  used  for  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 


monument  or  other  memorial 4,774.02 

George  Vasmer  Leverett  Fund,  established  in  1920 
under  his  will.  Income  only  to  be  used  for  Pub- 
lications   30,000.00 


Henry  Herbert  Edes  Bequest,  established  in  1923 
under  his  will.  To  accumulate  until  it  reaches 
the  sum  of  $3,000,  when  it  shall  be  called  the 
Martha  Rebecca  Hunt  Fund.  Income  only  to  be 

used  for  special  purposes 2,269.44 

Henry  Herbert  Edes  Memorial  Fund,  established  by 

sundry  subscriptions  from  1923  to  1925 3,563.17  $134,021.42 

Total $144,972.02 


REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

We,  the  undersigned,  certify  as  members  of  the  Auditing  Com- 
mittee that  we  have  employed  Messrs.  Stewart,  Watts  & Bollong, 
Accountants,  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Colonial 
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Society  of  Massachusetts  for  the  year  which  ended  14  November, 
1928,  and  that  the  accompanying  letter  and  statements  form  their 
report. 

George  P.  Anderson 
Nathaniel  T.  Kidder 

Auditing  Committee 


Boston,  November  21,  1928 


AUDITORS’  REPORT 

To  the  Auditing  Committee 

of  the  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts: 

Having  been  appointed  by  the  Auditing  Committee  of  your  Society  to 
audit  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  year  which  ended  14  Novem- 
ber, 1928,  we  herewith  submit  to  you  our  report  as  follows: 

We  proved  the  aceuracy  of  the  additions  and  postings  in  the  cash 
book,  journal,  and  ledger,  and  verified  the  cash  on  deposit  at  the  close 
of  the  year  by  certificates  from  the  various  banks. 

The  cash  received  was  found  to  have  been  deposited  in  the  State 
Street  Trust  Company  to  the  credit  of  the  Society  and  the  disburse- 
ments were  adequately  supported  by  vouchers  and  cheeks. 

The  securities  and  mortgage  notes  representing  the  investments  of 
the  Society  were  verified  by  us  and  the  income  due  from  them  was 
accounted  for. 

We  also  checked  the  Trial  Balance,  a copy  of  which  is  hereto  appended 
and  made  a part  of  this  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Stewart,  Watts  & Bollong 

Public  Accountants  & Auditors 

Boston,  November  19,  1928 


The  several  Reports  were  accepted  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Publication. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  nominate 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  following  list  was  pre- 
sented; and,  a ballot  having  been  taken,  these  gentle- 
men were  unanimously  elected: 
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PRESIDENT 

SAMUEL  ELIOT  MORISON 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

ARTHUR  PRENTICE  RUGG 
JAMES  HARDY  ROPES 

RECORDING  SECRETARY 

ARTHUR  STANWOOD  PIER 

CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY 

PERCIVAL  MERRITT 

TREASURER 

WILLIAM  CROWNINSHIELD  ENDICOTT 

REGISTRAR 

ROBERT  DICKSON  WESTON 

MEMBER  OF  THE  COUNCIL  FOR  THREE  YEARS 

ALBERT  MATTHEWS 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  read  the  following 
excerpt  from  the  will  of  George  Nixon  Black: 

Clause  1,  Item  35.  I give  and  bequeath  all  papers  of  General  David 
Cobb  in  my  possession,  including  the  sheet  from  his  Diary  before 
the  siege  of  Yorktown,  to  the  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts, 
and  also  give  to  said  Society  the  sum  of  Ten  thousand  dollars,  for 
the  general  purposes  of  that  society. 


After  the  meeting  was  dissolved,  dinner  was  served. 
The  guests  of  the  Society  were  Professor  Zechariah 
Chafee,  Jr.,  Captain  Thomas  Evans,  Professor  Paul 
Hazard,  Professor  Manley  Ottmer  Hudson,  Dr.  James 
Lincoln  Huntington,  Mr.  George  Andrews  Moriarty,  Jr., 
Professor  Arthur  Orlo  Norton,  Professor  Charles  Jasper 
Sisson,  and  Professor  Kenneth  Grant  Tremayne  Webster. 
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DECEMBER  MEETING,  1928 

A Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the 
invitation  of  the  President,  at  No.  44  Brimmer 
Street,  Boston,  on  Thursday,  December  20,  1928,  at 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  President,  Samuel 
Eliot  Morison,  in  the  chair. 

The  Records  of  the  Annual  Meeting  in  November  were 
read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Charles  K.  Bolton  read  a paper  on  “Mr.  Blaxton 
at  Shawmut,”  discussing  early  settlers  and  settlements  on 
the  New  England  coast.  This  paper  is  to  be  printed 
elsewhere. 

The  President  communicated  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Gren- 
ville H.  Norcross,  its  owner,  a list  of  books  which  was 
written  by  Nathan  Prince,  who  was  appointed  to  a tutor- 
ship at  Harvard  in  1723.^  The  list  evidently  contains 
titles  in  which  Prince  w'as  interested  in  1725,  when  it 
was  written.  Many  subjects  are  represented,  including 
many  theological  works,  but  also  a collection  of  Latin 
poetry.  Bishop  Sprat’s  History  of  the  Royal  Society, 
books  of  travel,  an  atlas,  Milton’s  prose  works,  Isaac 
Newton’s  Principia,  and  a set  of  Plutarch.  In  connection 
with  this  list  the  President  called  attention  to  a manuscript 
book  kept  by  Nathan  Prince  between  1725  and  1730  and 
now  owned  by  the  Harvard  College  Library.  It  is  a bib- 
liography of  several  thousand  titles  on  many  subjects, 
giving  not  only  titles  of  books  but  data  on  their  authors 


1 See  note  67,  p.  147. 
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and  brief  critical  descriptions  copied  from  current  works 
of  reference.  It  was  pointed  out  that,  although  there  is 
no  evidence  that  Prince  owned  or  even  saw  the  volumes 
he  described,  the  list  showed  an  aspiration  toward  knowl- 
edge of  the  best  literature  of  the  day,  in  contrast  to  the 
ignorance  of,  and  indifference  toward,  poetry  and  belles 
lettres  which  have  been  imputed  to  colonial  culture  of  the 
early  eighteenth  century. 

Mr.  William  C.  Lane  exhibited  the  manuscript  book 
kept  by  Prince  and  also  copies  of  many  of  the  books  of 
reference  used  in  compiling  it. 

The  President  communicated  by  title  the  following 
paper  written  by  Mr.  Robert  F.  Seybolt  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois: 

SCHOOLMASTERS  OF  COLONIAL  BOSTON 

So  far  as  I am  aware,  there  is  no  published  check-list  of  the  school- 
masters of  colonial  Boston.  Such  a compilation  would  supply  mate- 
rials for  the  biographer,  genealogist,  and  historian  alike.  It  would 
present  dates  that  can  be  verified,  and  information  concerning  places 
of  residence  or  of  teaching  activities.  In  a certain  degree,  it  would 
bring  together  the  sources  for  a cross  section  of  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  time. 

The  following  is  an  attempt  to  preserve  and  make  available,  in 
convenient  form,  a roll  of  those  who  offered  instruction  to  the  youth 
of  Boston  during  the  period  1635-1776.  Its  data  are  based  on  records 
which  may  be  considered  documentary. 

Chronological  List 


1.  Philemon  Pormort^ 1635® 

2.  Daniel  Maude  1636, 1637 

3.  John  Woodbridge 1644 


1 The  names  of  women  who  instructed  “young  ladies”  and  “Misses”  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  needlework,  and  of  men  who  taught  only  dancing, 
fencing,  or  singing  (“psalmody”)  are  omitted. 

2 Notes  referring  to  each  individual  in  this  list  are  given  on  pages  135-156. 
The  numbering  of  the  notes  agrees  with  the  numbering  of  the  names  in  the  list. 

’ The  dates  given  are  those  which  occur  in  the  records.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  verify  inclusive  dates  for  all. 
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4.  Robert  Woodmansey 1650-1666 

5.  Daniel  Hinchman 1665/66 

6.  Jones 1666 

7.  Will  Howard 1667 

8.  Benjamin  Tompson 1667-1670/71 

9.  Robert  Cannon 1668 

10.  Ezekiel  Cheever  1670/71-1708 

11.  John  Sanford 1674 

12.  John  Cole 1684-1713/14 

13.  Joshua  Ratstock  1687 

14.  Joseph  Dasset 1692-1693 

15.  Peter  Burr 1693-1694 

16.  Ezekiel  Lewis 1699-1702 

17.  Richard  Henchman 1700-1714/15 

18.  Nathaniel  Williams 1703-1736 

19.  John  Green  1706-1709 

20.  Owen  Harris 1709-1758 

21.  Recompense  Wadsworth 1709-1713 

22.  Ebenezer  Thayer 1709-1710 

23.  Ames  Angier 1711, 1720-1722 

24.  George  Brownell  1712-1734 

25.  Edward  Goddard 1712 

26.  Jacob  Sheafe 1712-1726 

27.  Edward  Mills 1712-1732 

28.  John  Barnard  1713-1718/19 

29.  Edward  Wigglesworth 1715 

30.  John  Rawlins 1715 

31.  John  Sanderline 1715/16 

32.  Browne  Tymms 1718 

33.  Samuel  Granger  1719-1734 

34.  Jeremiah  Condy  1719-1729 

35.  Peleg  Wiswall 1719-1767 

36.  Benjamin  Gibson 1721 

37.  John  Proctor 1722-1742/43 

38.  Joseph  Green 1724 

39.  Samuel  Dunbar 1724 

40.  John  Swinerton 1725 

41.  Isaac  Greenwood 1727, 1738-1739 

42.  Peter  Blin 1727-1729 

43.  Jeremiah  Gridley 1727-1733/34 

44.  Caleb  Philipps 1727-1734 
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45.  Charles  Lewis 

46.  Louis  Langloiserie  . . . 

47.  Richard  Champion  . . 

48.  Samuel  Allen 

49.  John  Lovell 

50.  Zachariah  Hicks  . . . . 

51.  Samuel  Holyoke  . . . 

52.  C.  Phipps 

53.  Nathaniel  Oliver,  Junior 

54.  Thomas  Granger  . . . 

55.  Peter  Pelliam 

56.  Samuel  Gibson  . . . . 

57.  Joseph  Kent 

58.  Samuel  Scammell  . . . 

59.  Thomas  Baker  . . . . 

60.  Ebenezer  Swan  .... 

61.  Jonathan  Helyer  . . . 

62.  John  Leddell 

63.  Cornelius  Linch  . . . . 

64.  Samuel  White 

65.  Abiah  Holbrook,  Junior 

66.  James  Hovey 

67.  Nathan  Prince  . . . . 

68.  John  Proctor,  Junior 

69.  Samuel  Holbrook  . . . 

70.  John  Leach  

71.  Edward  Cheever  . . . 

72.  Nicholas  Felton  . . . . 

73.  Robert  Treat  Paine  . . 

74.  Nathaniel  Gardner  . . 

75.  George  Suckling  . . . . 

76.  Richard  Green  .... 

77.  Richard  Pateshall  . . . 

78.  John  Tileston 

79.  George  Mackay  .... 

80.  William  Elphinstone  . . 

81.  Thomas  Britt 

82.  John  Vinal 

83.  Ephraim  Langdon  . . . 

84.  James  Lovell 

85.  James  Carter 


1730 

....  1730-1738 

1731 

....  1731-1742 

....  1732-1775 

. . . 1732/33-1761 
. . . 1732/33-1767 

1733 

1734-1735, 1764-1767 

1734 

....  1734-1750 

....  1734-1750 

....  1735-1737 

1737 

1738 

1738 

. . . 1738-1741/42 

1739 

1740 

....  1741-1745 

....  1741-1769 

1742 

1743 

....  1743-1773 

....  1745-1780 

....  1749-1786 

1749 

1749 

1750 

....  1750-1760 

1751 

....  1752-1757 

....  1754-1767 

....  1754-1789 

1754 

1755 

....  1756-1767 

....  1756-1795 

....  1758-1765 

....  1760-1775 

....  1761-1792 
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86.  Royse 1762 

87.  Williams 1762 

88.  Vere  Ross 1762 

89.  John  Reek 1762 

90.  Cornelius  Hogan 1763 

91.  John  Griffith 1764-1774 

92.  Andrew  Eliot 1765 

93.  Josiah  Langdon 1765-1767 

94.  John  Pope  1766-1785 

95.  Samuel  Hunt 1767-1805 

96.  William  Corlett 1767 

97.  Peter  Rogers 1767 

98.  Theophilus  Chamberlain 1768 

99.  James  Joan  1768-1770 

100.  William  Dali 1768-1777 

101.  Joseph  Ward 1769-1772 

102.  Donald  McAlpine 1769-1774 

103.  John  Fenno 1772-1774 

104.  Louis  Delile 1772-1774 

105.  Regnier 1773-1775 

106.  John  Druitt 1773-1774 

107.  Abiah  Holbrook  1773-1779 

108.  Andrew  Cunningham 1774 

109.  John  Hodgson  1774 

110.  Francis  Vandale 1774 

111.  William  Payne 1774-1776 

112.  Abraham  Warren 1775 


Alphabetical  List^ 


48.  Allen,  Samuel 

23.  Angier,  Ames 
59.  Baker,  Thomas 
28.  Barnard,  John 
89.  Beek,  John 

42.  Blin,  Peter 
81.  Britt,  Thomas 

24.  Brownell,  George 


15.  Burr,  Peter 
9.  Cannon,  Robert 
85.  Carter,  James 
98.  Chamberlain,  Theophilus 
47.  Champion,  Richard 
71.  Cheever,  Edward 
10.  Cheever,  Ezekiel 
12.  Cole,  John 


1 The  numbers  in  this  list  agree  with  those  in  the  Chronological  List  above 
and  with  those  used  in  the  notes  on  pp.  135-156. 
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34.  Condy,  Jeremiah 
96.  Corlett,  William 

108.  Cunningham,  Andrew 
100.  Dali,  William 

14.  Dasset,  Joseph 
104.  Delile,  Louis 

106.  Druitt,  John 
39.  Dunbar,  Samuel 

92.  Eliot,  Andrew 

80.  Elphinstone,  William 
72.  Felton,  Nicholas 
103.  Fenno,  John 
74.  Gardner,  Nathaniel 
36.  Gibson,  Benjamin 

56.  Gibson,  Samuel 
25.  Goddard,  Edward 
33.  Granger,  Samuel 
54.  Granger,  Thomas 

19.  Green,  John 
38.  Green,  Joseph 
76.  Green,  Richard 
41.  Greenwood,  Isaac 
43.  Gridley,  Jeremiah 
91.  Griffith,  John 

20.  Harris,  Owen 

61.  Helyer,  Jonathan 
17.  Henchman,  Richard 

50.  Hicks,  Zachariah 
5.  Hinchman,  Daniel 

109.  Hodgson,  John 
90.  Hogan,  Cornelius 

107.  Holbrook,  Abiah 

65.  Holbrook,  Abiah,  Junior 
69.  Holbrook,  Samuel 

51.  Holyoke,  Samuel 

66.  Hovey,  James 
7.  Howard,  Will 

95.  Hunt,  Samuel 
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99.  Joan,  James 
6.  Jones, 

57.  Kent,  Joseph 

83.  Langdon,  Ephraim 

93.  Langdon,  Joseph 
46.  Langloiserie,  Louis 
70.  Leach,  John 

62.  Leddell,  John 
45.  Lewis,  Charles 
16.  Lewis,  Ezekiel 

63.  Linch,  Cornelius 

84.  Lovell,  James 
49.  Lovell,  John 
79.  Mackay,  George 

2.  Maude,  Daniel 
102.  McAlpine,  Donald 
27.  Mills,  Edward 
53.  Oliver,  Nathaniel,  Junior 
73.  Paine,  Robert  Treat 
77.  Pateshall,  Richard 
111.  Payne,  William 
55.  Pelham,  Peter 
44.  Philipps,  Caleb 

52.  Phipps,  C. 

94.  Pope,  John 

1.  Pormort,  Philemon 

67.  Prince,  Nathan 
37.  Proctor,  John 

68.  Proctor,  John,  Junior 
13.  Ratstock,  Joshua 

30.  Rawlins,  John 

105.  Regnier,  

97.  Rogers,  Peter 
88.  Ross,  Vere 
86.  Royse, 

31.  Sanderline,  John 
11.  Sanford,  John 

58.  Scammell,  Samuel 
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26.  Sheafe,  Jacob 

21. 

75.  Suckling,  George 

101. 

60.  Swan,  Ebenezer 

112. 

40.  Swinerton,  John 

64. 

22.  Thayer,  Ebenezer 

29. 

78.  Tileston,  John 

18. 

8.  Tompson,  Benjamin 

87. 

32.  Tymms,  Browne 

35. 

110.  Vandale,  Francis 

3. 

82.  Vinal,  John 

4. 

Wadsworth,  Recompense 
Ward,  Joseph 
Warren,  Abraham 
White,  Samuel 
Wigglesworth,  Edward 
Williams,  Nathaniel 

Williams, 

Wiswall,  Peleg 
Woodbridge,  John 
Woodmansey,  Robert 


It  is  hardly  probable  that  this  list  is  complete.  The  records  will 
not  permit  a definitive  compilation.  In  fact,  the  names  of  certain 
masters  are  lost  beyond  recovery.  However,  the  number  presented 
here,  and  the  personnel  of  the  list,  indicate  that  they  played  an 
important  part  in  the  educational  history  of  colonial  Boston. 


NOTES 

1.  Boston  Records,  ii.  5.  At  a town  meeting,  “ 13th  of  the  2d  moneth,  1635.  . . 
Likewise  it  was  then  generally  agreed  upon,  that  our  brother  Philemon  Pormont 
shalbe  intreated  to  become  scholemaster  for  the  teaching  and  nourtering  of 
children  with  us.”  Pormort  (Pormont)  went  to  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  1638,  with 
John  Wheelwright,  with  whom  he  was  dismissed  from  the  First  Church,  Boston, 
“1638,  6th  of  the  11th  moneth.” 

2.  Daniel  Maude,  B.A.,  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  1606;  M.A.,  1610; 
died  1655.  “ 12th  of  the  6th,  August,  1636.  . . At  a general  meeting  of  the  richer 
inhabitants  there  was  given  towards  the  maintenance  of  a free  school  master 
for  the  youth  with  us,  Mr.  Daniel  Maud  being  now  also  chosen  thereunto.” 
April  17,  1637,  “Also,  that  Mr.  Danyell  Mawde,  schoolemaster,  shall  have  a gar- 
den plott  next  unto  Stephen  Kinsley’s  house-plott  upon  like  Condition  of  building 
thereon  if  neede  bee.”  (Id.,  ii.  160,  17.)  It  is  probable  that  he  continued  until 
1643,  when  he  left  Boston  to  become  minister  at  Dover,  N.  H.  The  school  in 
question  was  known  as  the  “free  school,”  the  “Latin  free  school,”  the  “Latin 
school,”  the  “free  grammar  school,”  or  the  “grammar  school,”  until  March  10, 
1711-12,  when  it  was  “Voted.  That  there  be  a Free  Grammar  School  at  the  North 
End  of  this  Town”  (Id.,  viii.  90).  The  old  free  school  was  then  called  the  “South 
Grammar  School,”  to  distinguish  it  from  the  “North  Grammar  School.”  These 
designations  were  used  until  the  town  adopted  the  “new  System  of  Education,” 
in  1789,  when  it  was  voted  “that  there  be  one  School  in  which  the  rudiments 
of  the  latin  & greek  languages  shall  be  taught.”  The  North  Grammar  School  was 
discontinued,  and  the  South  Grammar  School  became  known  as  the  “Boston 
Latin  School.” 

3.  Id.,  II.  82.  December  2,  1644,  “Its  ordered  that  the  Constables  shall  pay 
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unto  Deacon  Eliot  for  the  use  of  mr  Woodbridge  eight  pounds  due  him  for  keep- 
ing the  Schoole  the  Last  yeare.”  Woodbridge  may  have  succeeded  Maude  in 
1643. 

4.  Id.,  II.  99.  March  11,  1649-50,  “It  is  alsoe  agreed  on  that  Mr.  Woodmansey, 
the  Schoolmaster,  shall  have  fiftye  pounds  per  annum  for  his  teachinge  the 
schollers,  and  his  proportion  to  be  made  up  by  ratte.”  Id.,  ii.  109  (March  29, 
1652),  116  (June  27,  1653),  139  (August  31,  1657),  148  (July  26,  1658);  vii.  30 
(March  26,  1666).  It  is  probable  that  Robert  Woodmansey  served  until  shortly 
before  his  death,  August  13,  1667.  Mention  should  be  made,  at  this  point,  of  a 
John  Woodmancy,  to  whom  Benjamin  Tompson  refers  in  The  Grammarian’s 
Funeral,  Or,  An  Elegy  composed  upon  the  Death  of  Mr.  John  Woodmancy, 
formerly  a School-Master  in  Boston:  But  now  Published  upon  the  Death  of  the 
Venerable  Mr.  Ezekiel  Chevers,  The  late  and  famous  School-Master  of  Boston 
in  New-England;  Who  Departed  this  Life  the  Twenty-first  of  August  1708. 
Early  in  the  Morning.  In  the  Ninety-fourth  Year  of  his  Age,  Boston,  1708. 
See  C.  Evans,  American  Bibliography,  i.  No.  1376,  and  H.  J.  Hall,  Benjamin 
Tompson,  His  Poems,  Boston,  1924,  pp.  111-117.  I was  unable  to  place  this 
Woodmancy.  A John  Woodmancy,  merchant,  died  1684,  but  his  will  (Will  No. 
1386,  filed  with  Register  of  Probate,  County  of  Suffolk)  gives  no  hint  that  he  may 
have  been  a schoolmaster  earher  in  his  career. 

5.  Boston  Records,  vii.  30.  “26:1:66  . . . Agreed  with  Mr.  Dannel  Hinche- 
man  for  £40.  p.  Annm  to  assist  Mr.  Woodmancy  in  the  grammer  Schoole  & teach 
Childere  to  wright,  the  Yeare  to  begine  the  1st  of  March  65-66.”  Daniel  Hinch- 
man  was  appointed,  November  7,  1668,  on  a committee,  with  Capt.  Daniel 
Gookin,  Capt.  Thomas  Prentice,  and  Lieut.  Beare,  to  lay  out  a town  “about 
twelve  miles  westward  from  Marlborough,  neare  the  road  to  Springfeild.”  (Colonial 
Records,  iv.  Part  2,  p.  409).  November  27,  1671,  “Upon  a Motion  of  Capt. 
Daniell  Hinksman  for  an  allowance  demanded  for  a yeares  sallery  to  him  after  he 
left  the  Free  schoole  . . . allowed  £10  ouer  & aboue  his  yeares  sallery  endinge 
the  first  of  March  last.”  Boston  Records,  vii.  63. 

6.  Id.,  VII.  32.  At  a town  meeting,  June  26,  1666,  “Mr.  Jones,”  a private 
schoolmaster,  was  “forbideng  to  keep  schoole  any  longer.” 

7.  Id.,  VII.  36.  Town  meeting,  April  29,  1667.  “ Mr.  Will  Howard  hath  liberty 
to  keep  a WTighting  schoole.” 

8.  Id.,  VII.  38.  Town  meeting,  August  26,  1667.  “Benj.  Thompson  being 
made  choice  of  by  the  selectmen  for  to  officiate  in  the  place  of  the  schole  master 
for  one  yeare,  Mr.  Hull  being  appointed  to  agree  for  tearmes,  what  to  allow  him 
p.  Annu.”  Id.,  vii.  57  (December  29,  1670),  57  (January  11,  1670-71):  “Mr.  Tom- 
son  . . . declared  his  remouall  to  Charles  towne  & resigned  up  the  possession  of 
the  schoole  & school  house  to  the  Gouernr  &c,  who  deliuered  the  key  & possession 
of  the  schoole  to  Mr.  Ezechiell  Cheeuers  as  the  sole  Mastr  thereof.”  Benjamin 
Tompson,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1662,  died  1714,  was  “poet,  physician,  preacher.” 
See  H.  J.  Hall,  Benjamin  Tompson,  pp.  1-35. 

9.  Boston  Records,  vii.  43.  Town  meeting,  August  31,  1668:  “Mr.  Robt  Canon 
is  licenced  to  keep  schoole.” 

10.  Id.,  VII.  57  (December  22,  1670,  December  29,  1670,  January  6,  1670-71). 
See  note  4,  above.  Id.,  vii.  174  (March  9,  1684-85),  201  (March  11,  1689- 
90),  215  (May  29,  1693),  234  (March  13,  1698-99),  236  (May  8,  1699),  238 
(August  28,  1699),  244  (March  10,  1700-1);  xi.  8 (August  25,  1701),  32  (April  26, 
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1703),  28  (April  27,  1703),  29  (June  1, 1703);  viii.  29  (June  25, 1703),  31  (March  13, 
1703-4).  5 Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi.  231:  “Augt  21  [1708]  Mr.  Edward  Oakes 
tells  me  Mr.  Cheever  died  this  night”;  entry  of  August  23,  1708,  “Mr.  Cheever 
was  buried  from  the  School-house.  The  Govr,  Councillors,  Ministers,  Justices, 
Gentlemen  there.  Mr.  Williams  made  a handsome  Latin  Oration  in  his  Honour.” 
Ezekiel  Cheever  was  born  in  London,  January  25,  1614;  came  to  Boston, 
June  1636;  taught  in  New  Haven,  1638-50;  Ipswich,  1650-61;  Charlestown, 
1661-70. 

11.  A deed  of  July  11,  1674,  mentions  “John  Sanford  of  Boston  aforesaid 
writeing  school  master”  (Suffolk  Deeds,  viii.  450).  5 Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v.  35, 
entry  of  February  10,  1676-77;  “Mr.  Sanford  dyes  about  9 in  the  morning”; 
entry  of  February  15,  1676-77;  “In  the  thorsday  even  Mr.  Smith  of  Hingham 
speaks  to  solicit  that  his  Son  . . . HeMySmith,  might  obtain  Mr.  Sanford’s  House, 
and  authority  to  teach  school.”  A deed  from  Samuel  Sewall,  November  6,  1721, 
to  the  town  of  Boston,  provides  an  annuity  for  the  South  Writing  School,  “which 
School  is  not  far  distant  from  the  place  where  Mr.  John  Sanford  a pious  Skillfull 
and  prudent  Man  formerly  taught  School  and  whose  Scholar  the  said  Hannah 
was”  (6  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  ii.  135).  The  “said  Hannah”  (Hull),  Sewall’s 
wife,  was  born  February  14,  1657;  married  February  28,  1676;  died  October  19, 
1717.  John  Sanford  (1626-1677)  was  admitted  freeman  October  11,  1670.  It 
is  probable  that  he  kept  school  from  1670  to  1677. 

12.  Boston  Records,  vii.  171.  Town  meeting,  November  24,  1684;  “Deacon 
Henery  Allen  and  Capt  Frary  made  a returne  yt  accordinge  to  a former  ordr 
they  had  agreed  with  John  Cole  to  keepe  a Free  schoole  to  teache  ye  Children 
of  the  Towne  to  read  & write  for  one  yeare  from  the  1st  of  this  instant  Novr.  for 
which  the  Towne  is  to  pay  him  10  Id.  in  mony  & 20  Id.  in  Countrie  pay  as  mony, 
or  at  mony  price.”  Id.,  vii.  227  (March  22,  1696-97);  xi.  21  (April  27,  1702),  36 
(November  29,  1703);  viii.  101  (March  16,  1713-14);  “hath  signified  his  desire 
to  be  dismist  . . . Voted.  Thanks  of  this  Town  to  mr  John  Cole  for  his  past 
service  as  Master  of  a Free  writeing  Scholl  in  this  Town.”  Id.,  vii.  158.  Town 
meeting,  December  18,  1682:  “it  was  voted  by  ye  inhabitants  yt  the  said  Comittee 
with  ye  Select  men  consider  of  & pvide  one  or  more  Free  Schooles  for  the  teachinge 
of  Children  to  write  & Cypher  within  this  towne.”  Id.,  vii.  161.  Town  meeting, 
April  30,  1683 : “ It  was  voted  by  the  said  Comittee  first  that  Two  schooles  shall  be 
pvided  and  agreed  for.”  A record  of  December  20,  1698  (Id.,  vii.  232)  mentions 
“the  New  School  house  at  Cotton  Hill,”  and  another  of  January  30,  1698-99 
(Id.,  VII.  233)  refers  to  “the  School  house  Lately  Built  in  the  Prison  lane  on  the 
side  of  the  hill.”  This  school  will  later  be  known  as  “the  Writing  School  in  Queen 
Street.” 

13.  “By  his  Excellency”  Governor  Andros:  “Upon  the  Petition  of  Joshua 
Natstock  and  Recommendation  of  many  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  North  part 
of  the  Towne  of  Boston  I doe  hereby  approue  of  the  said  Joshua  Natstock  to  be 
Master  of  the  Publick  Schoole  there  and  to  haue  and  Injoy  Such  proffits  Beneffitts 
and  advantages  as  haue  been  heretofore  payed  and  allow'ed  to  his  precedessors  — 
Given  under  my  hand  in  Boston  the  four  and  twentieth  day  of  May,  one  thousand 
Six  hundred  Eighty  and  Seauen”  (Massachusetts  Archives,  ccxlii.  342).  The 
“Humble  Petition  of  Joshua  Ratstock”  (sic.)  is  in  the  Usurpation  Papers,  1687, 
Massachusetts  Archives,  cxxvii.  25.  Joshua  Ratstock’s  teaching  career  may  have 
ended  when  Andros  was  overthrown,  April  18,  1689.  The  town  voted,  June  24, 
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1689,  to  restore  “the  former  Custome  & practice  in  managing  the  affaires  of  the 
free  schools.”  Boston  Records,  vii.  197. 

14.  Joseph  Dasset,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1687;  A.M.;  died  1693.  It  is  probable  that 
Dasset  kept  school  from  1687  to  1693.  Josiah  Cotton  (H.  C.  1698)  writes:  “about 
ye  year  1692  removd  to  Mr.  Joseph  Bassett’s  school  at  Boston,  under  whose  tui- 
tion I was  till  God  took  him  away  by  death : In  whose  school  succeeded  Mr.  Peter 
Burr,  to  which  (after  I had  been  a small  space  again  wth  Mr.  Wisewall)  I returned, 
& continued  with  Mastr  Burr  until  my  admission  into  ye  Colledge  ...  I was 
admitted  into  ye  Colledge  Jan.  29,  1694.”  See  Transactions  of  this  Society, 
XXVI.  278. 

15.  See  note  14  above.  Peter  Burr,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1690;  A.M.;  Justice  Su- 
preme Court,  Connecticut;  died  1724. 

16.  Ezekiel  Lewis,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1695;  A.M.;  died  1755.  Boston  Records, 
VII.  236  (May  8,  1699),  238  (August  28,  1699):  “Psuant  to  a vote  of  the  Town 
May  8th  Mr.  Ezekiel  Lewis  was  agreed  with  and  Admitted  an  Assistant  to  his 
Grandfather,  Mr.  Ezekiel  Cheever  in  the  Latine  free  school.”  See  Id.,  viii.  7 
(May  12,  1701);  xi.  11  (November  24,  1701),  17  (March  2,  1701-2),  27  (August  31, 
1702).  Lewis  may  have  served  until  Nathaniel  Williams  was  appointed,  June  25, 
1703. 

17.  Id.,  XI.  4 (April  28,  1701):  “Ordered  that  Mr.  Richard  Henchman  be  paid 
his  half  years  salary  wch  begun  the  first  day  of  Novembr  last  at  Forty  pounds  p 
Annum,  and  four  pounds  p Annum  for  the  rent  of  his  School  House.”  See  Id., 
XI.  10  (November  24,  1701),  17  (March  6,  1701-2),  22  (May  25,  1702),  36  (Novem- 
ber 29,  1703);  viii.  104  (May  14,  1714),  110  (March  14,  1714r-15).  Richard 
Henchman,  Master  of  the  North  Writing  School,  may  have  served  until  April  19, 
1719,  when  Jeremiah  Condy  was  appointed.  5 Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vii.  348, 
entry  of  February  15,  1724-25:  “Mr.  Richard  Henchman  Schoolmaster  dies 
about  3 p.m.”  Probably  Richard  Henchman  who  matriculated  at  Harvard  with 
the  class  of  1697.  See  Pubhcations  of  this  Society,  xvii.  275,  281. 

18.  Nathaniel  Williams,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1693;  A.M.;  died  1738.  Boston 
Records,  xi.  33  (May  13,  1703);  viii.  29  (June  25,  1703):  “The  Town  by  their 
vote  do  declare  their  Approbation  of  Mr.  Nathaniell  Williams  to  be  an  Assistant 
to  mr  Ezekiell  Chever  in  Governing  & Instructing  the  youth  at  the  Lattin  School.” 
Id.,  XI.  36  (November  29,  1703),  39  (July  11,  1704);  viii.  34  (March  12,  1704-5), 
37  (March  11,  1705-6);  xi.  79  (September  6,  1708):  “Ordered  that  Mr.  Nathll 
Williams  be  invited  to  remove  into  ye  House  where  Mr.  Cheever  dwelt.”  Na- 
thaniel Williams  followed  Ezekiel  Cheever  as  Master  of  the  Latin  school.  Id.,  xi. 
91  (June  20,  1709),  98  (December  5,  1709);  viii.  63  (December  19,  1709),  65 
(March  13,  1709-10),  130  (March  11,  1717-18),  133  (June  23,  1718);  xiii.  75 
(September  20,  1720);  viii.  147  (September  28,  1720);  xiii.  110  (February  26, 
1722-23);  viii.  170  (March  11,  1722-23);  xiii.  131  (September  12,  1724),  134 
(February  8,  1724-25),  153  (June  17,  1726),  165  (June  28,  1727),  170  (October  26, 
1727),  176  (June  5,  1728);  xii.  4 (March  11,  1728-29);  xiii.  202  (December  2, 
1730),  248  (January  9,  1733-34);  xii.  55  (March  11,  1733-34):  “The  Select  Men 
Inform’d  the  Town  that  the  Revt  Mr.  Williams  intends  shortly  to  leave  the 
South  Grammar  School.”  Id.,  xii.  59-60  (March  13,  1733-34),  86  (May  21,  1734) : 
John  Lovell  chosen  to  succeed  Nathaniel  Williams  as  Master  of  the  South  Gram- 
mar School.  Id.,  XIII.  282-283  (December  10,  1735):  “Liberty  was  Granted  him 
accordingly  to  keep  a School  for  the  Teaching  and  Instructing  of  Children  or 
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youth  in  Reading,  Writing  or  any  other  Science.”  Id.,  xiii.  302  (June  15,  1736) : 
Nathaniel  Williams  appears  among  the  visitors  of  the  public  schools.  Boston 
Weekly  News  Letter,  January  5-12,  1738:  “Last  Teusday  in  the  Afternoon  died 
here  the  Reverend  and  Learned  Mr.  Nathaniel  Williams,  a Gentleman  who  has 
been  a faithful  and  upright  Servant  to  his  Generation;  being  many  Years  Master 
of  the  South  Grammar  School  in  this  Town,  which  difficult  and  important  Busi- 
ness he  discharg’d  with  great  Industry  and  Fidelity:  And  as  he  was,  by  the  Bless- 
ing of  GOD,  a very  skilful  and  successful  Physician,  so  he  was  very  much  imployed 
and  approved  among  us.  As  his  Life  has  been  very  extensively  serviceable,  so  his 
Death  is  esteemed  as  a publick  Loss.” 

19.  Id.,  November  4-11,  1706:  “John  Green,  in  Long-lane,  Boston,  School- 
master”; March  21-28,  1709:  “in  Cross,  street,  Boston.” 

20.  Id.,  March  14—21,  1709:  “OPPosite  to  the  Mitre  Tavern  in  Fish-street  near 
to  Scarlets  Wharff,  Boston”;  June  20-27,  July  11-18,  1734:  “Negroes  ...  to  be 
Sold  at  Mrs.  Mary  Barnsdale’s  at  the  North-End,  near  Mr.  Harris’s  School.” 
Owen  Harris  received  his  license  to  teach,  September  8,  1712.  See  Boston  Records, 
XI.  172.  A notice  in  the  Boston  Gazette,  October  9,  November  6,  13,  1758, 
mentions  Owen  Harris  and  John  Leach  as  “Teachers  of  Navigation  and  Survey- 
ing in  Boston.” 

21.  Recompense  Wadsworth,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1708;  A.M.;  died  1713.  Boston 
Records,  xi.  91  (June  20,  1709):  Recompense  Wadsworth  took  Nathaniel  Wil- 
liams’s place,  as  Master  of  the  Latin  school,  while  the  latter  was  ill.  Id.,  xi.  178 
(February  16,  1712-13);  viii.  93  (March  9,  1712-13);  xi.  181  (March  30,  1712-13) : 
“Agreed  that  Mr  Recompence  Wadsworth  do  enter  upon  the  Service  of  School- 
master of  ye  Grammer  School  at  the  North  on  ye  20th  of  Aprill  next.”  Id.,  xi. 
192  (August  18,  1713),  notes  his  death:  “R.  Wadsworth  deceased.”  See  7 Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  VIII.  219-220,  entry  of  July  5,  1713. 

22.  Ebenezer  Thayer,  A.  B.,  Harvard,  1708;  A.  M.;  died  1733.  Boston  Records, 
VIII.  63  (December  19,  1709):  “Voted  that  the  Town  will  defray  the  Charge  of  an 
Assistant  to  mr  Nathanll  Williams  in  the  Free  School  untill  ye  next  Town  meeting 
in  march  next.”  Id.,  viii.  66  (March  13,  1709-10):  “Voted  the  Sd  Inspectors  do 
agree  wth  mr  Thayer  for  his  past  Service  in  that  worke.” 

23.  Ames  Angier,  A.  B.,  Harvard,  1701;  A.  M.  See  the  Diary  of  John  Comer, 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  Collections,  viii.  16,  20,  21;  entry  of  March, 
1711:  “This  year  I was  put  to  school  to  Mr.  Ames  Angier,  in  Boston.”  Angier 
was  a private  schoolmaster  at  this  time;  (entry  of  December,  1720) : “This  month 
I began  my  grammar  with  my  old  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Ames  Angier,  being  16  years 
and  four  months  old”;  (entry  of  August  1,  1721):  “on  ye  15th  of  Augt,  I left  my 
former  master  Mr.  Angier.”  Boston  Records,  viii.  143  (March  15,  1719-20): 
“Voted  that  mr  Ames  Anger  be  Admitted  a School  master  at  ye  new  writing 
School  House  at  ye  South.”  5 Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vii.  246  (entry  of  March  15, 
1719-20):  “Voted  by  papers,  and  Mr.  Ames  Angier  was  chosen.”  Angier  is  men- 
tioned in  a deed  from  Samuel  Sewall,  November  6,  1721.  See  note  11,  above. 
Boston  Records,  viii.  164—165  (May  15,  1722) : Angier  dismissed  for  incompetence. 

24.  Boston  News  Letter,  March  2-9,  1712:  “At  the  House  of  Mr.  George 
Brownell  in  Wings-Lane  Boston,  is  taught  Writing,  Cyphering,  Dancing,  Treble 
Violin,  Flute,  Spinnet,  &c.  Also  English  and  French  Quilting,  Imbroidery,  Florish- 
ing.  Plain  Work,  Marking  in  several  sorts  of  Stiches  and  several  other  works, 
where  Scholars  may  board.”  The  Life  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  Written  by 
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Himself,  2nd  American  edition,  Philadelphia,  1794,  pp.  14-15:  “I  was  sent  at  the 
age  of  eight  years  to  a grammar  school  ...  I remained  however  scarcely  a year 
at  grammar  school  . . . my  father  . . . took  me  from  the  granunar  school,  and 
sent  me  to  a school  for  writing  and  arithmetic  kept  by  a Mr.  George  Brownell, 
who  was  a skilful  master,  and  succeeded  very  well  in  his  profession  by  emplo5dng 
gentle  means  only,  and  such  as  were  calculated  to  encourage  his  scholars.” 
Franklin  was  born,  January  17,  1705-06.  From  a marked  similarity  in  advertise- 
ments, it  is  easy  to  infer  that  George  Brownell  later  removed  to  New  York  City. 
See  New  York  Gazette,  June  14-21,  1731:  “At  the  house  of  George  Brownell, 
near  the  Custom  House,  are  taught  Reading,  Writing,  C5T)hering,  Merchants 
Accounts,  Latin,  Greek,  &c.,  also  Dancing,  Plain-work,  Flourishing,  Imbroidery, 
and  various  Sorts  of  Works.  Any  persons  may  be  taught  as  private  as  they  please.” 
An  indenture  of  apprenticeship  places  him  in  New  York  as  early  as  1721.  John 
Campbell  of  New  York  bound  “himself  apprentice  to  George  Brownell  of  the 
Same  City  Schoolmaster  ...  to  serve  from  the  twenty  ninth  day  of  May  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  one  for  and  during  the  Term  of  ten  years 
and  three  months.”  See  Indentures,  October  2,  1718,  to  August  7,  1727,  manu- 
script folio,  labeled  “Liber  29,”  in  the  hbrary  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 
See  New  York  Weekly  Journal,  February  18,  25,  March  4,  11,  1733:  “This  is  to 
give  Notice  that  George  Brownell  continues  his  School  at  the  House  where  he 
now  lives  in  Broad  Street.”  In  1734,  he  reappeared  in  Boston.  Boston  Records, 
XIII.  258:  “At  a Meeting  of  the  Select  Men,  August  14,”  1734,  “Upon  a Motion 
made  by  Mr.  George  Brownell  for  Liberty  to  open  a School  for  the  Instruction  of 
Youth  in  Reading,  Writing,  Cyphering,  Dancing,  and  the  use  of  the  Needle. 
Voted,  That  Mr.  Brownell  have  Liberty  Granted  him  to  keep  such  a School.” 
This  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  earher  Brownell  announcements.  Two  years  later, 
he  was  in  Philadelphia.  See  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  January  15-22,  February  25- 
March  4,  1736:  “At  the  House  of  George  Brownell  in  Second  Street  is  taught 
Reading,  Writing,  Cyphering,  Dancing,  Plain-work,  Marking  with  a Variety  of 
Needle  Work.  Where  also  Scholars  may  board.”  In  1744,  a George  Brownell,  in 
partnership  with  John  Pratt,  announced  a school  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  See  South 
Carolina  Gazette,  September  3,  10,  17,  1744.  If  I have  followed  the  same  George 
Brownell,  it  may  be  said  that,  like  many  an  adventurous  craftsman  of  eighteenth- 
century  America,  Benjamin  Franklin’s  old  schoolmaster  sought  his  fortune  in  the 
more  important  seaport  cities  of  the  time,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Charleston. 

25.  Boston  Records,  xi.  164—165  (June  9,  1712):  “Messurs  Jacob  Sheafe  & 
Edwd  Goddard  are  approved  by  the  Sel.  men  as  Keepers  of  Schools  in  this  Town 
for  the  Teaching  youth  to  write  &c.  as  they  have  heretofore  done.” 

26.  Jacob  Sheafe  (1682-1761).  Id.,  viii.  101  (March  16,  1713-14):  “Voted 
that  mr  Jacob  Sheafe  be  introduced  into  the  writeing  School  in  Queen  Street  in 
the  room  of  mr  John  Cole  who  hath  Signified  his  desire  to  be  dismist  from  that 
Service.”  Id.,  xi.  202  (April  13,  1714) : “Ordered.  That  it  be  recorded.  That  Mr. 
Jacob  Sheafe  as  Successor  to  Mr.  John  Cole  entered  upon  that  Service  as  master 
of  ye  Free  writeing  School  in  Queen  Street  ye  12th  of  April  curt.”  Id.,  viii.  110 
(March  14,  1714-15),  131  (March  11,  1718-19),  143  (March  15,  1719-20);  xiii. 
100  (July  11,  1722):  Jacob  Sheafe  takes  “Charge  of  the  School  in  the  Common, 
his  fathers  house  being  near  thereto.”  Id.,  xiii.  153  (June  17,  1726).  Sheafe 
probably  served  until  Peter  Blin  was  “appointed  Master,”  May  8,  1727. 
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27.  Edward  Mills,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1685;  A.M.;  died  1732.  Id.,  xi.  172  (Sep- 
tember 8,  1712):  Edward  Mills  granted  “Liberty  . . . to  exercise  the  Keeping 
of  School  wdthin  this  Town.”  Boston  News  Letter,  March  23-30,  1719:  “Mr. 
Edward  Mills,  School-Master  in  Sudbury-Street,  Boston.”  Boston  Records,  xiii. 
100  (July  11,  1722):  Mills  chosen  to  replace  Ames  Angier  in  the  “free  School  at 
the  South  End  of  Boston  on  the  Common.”  This  school  was  assigned  to  Jacob 
Sheafe,  at  the  same  meeting  (see  note  26),  and  Mills  was  sent  to  the  school  in 
Queen  Street.  Id.,  xiii.  153  (June  17,  1726),  176  (June  5,  1728);  xii.  6,  7 (May  6, 
1729),  36  (June  27,  1732),  41  (March  13,  1732-33):  Edward  Mills  deceased,  suc- 
ceeded by  Samuel  Holyoke. 

28.  John  Barnard,  A.  B.,  Harvard,  1709;  A.  M.;  died  1757.  Boston  Records, 
XI.  192  (August  18,  1713):  John  Barnard,  “Late  of  Salem,”  succeeded  Recom- 
pense Wadsworth  as  Master  of  the  North  Grammar  School,  “to  enter  upon  yt 
Service  on  the  27th  of  August  curt.”  Id.,  viii.  101  (March  16,  1713-14),  110 
(March  14,  1714-15),  119  (March  12,  1715-16),  126  (May  15,  1717);  xiii.  48 
(January  13,  1718-19):  “In  answere  to  the  motion  and  request  of  mr  Jno  Barnerd 
. . . Voted  that  ye  Sel.  men  do  now  dismiss  him  from  the  Service  of  School- 
master . . . And  Likewise  return  him  thanks  for  his  past  care  and  Conduct  in 
that  Post.”  Succeeded  by  Peleg  Wiswall. 

29.  Edward  Wigglesworth,  A.  B.,  Harvard,  1710;  A.  M.;  S.T.D.,  Edin.,  1730; 
Hollis  Prof,  of  Divinity,  Harvard,  1721-65;  Fellow,  1724-65;  died  1765.  Id., 
VIII.  113  (June  13,  1715):  “Voted.  An  Addition  of  Ten  pounds  p Annum  to  mr 
Wigglesworths  Sallery  as  Usher  of  the  Gramer  School.”  Jenks,  H.  F.,  ed..  Cata- 
logue of  the  Boston  Public  Latin  School  (1886),  p.  18:  “ A certificate  signed  by 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Williams,  1714-15,  proves  that  he  was  a teacher  in  our  school  for 
at  least  a quarter  before  October  1714.” 

30.  Will  of  Pierre  Daill4  (Minister  of  the  French  Church,  Boston),  dated 
April  20,  1715:  “I  give  five  pounds  to  old  mr  John  Rawlins  French  Schoolmaster” 
(Will  No.  3663,  filed  with  Register  of  Probate,  County  of  Suffolk).  The  school 
was  probably  for  the  children  of  the  French  congregation. 

31.  Boston  Records,  xiii.  2 (March  20,  1715-16):  “Liberty  is  granted  to 
John  Sanderline  to  keep  a School  in  this  Town  for  the  Teaching  of  Navigation, 
writeing  and  Arithmatick.” 

32.  Boston  News  Letter,  February  24— March  3,  1718:  “living  at  Mr.  Edward 
Oakes  Shopkeeper  in  Newbury-Street  at  the  South  End  of  Boston.” 

33.  Boston  Records,  xiii.  65  (January  27,  1719-20):  Samuel  Granger  “Late 
of  London  . . . admitted  to  keep  School  to  teach  Writeing,  Logick  & Merchants 
Accots  in  this  Town.”  March  8,  1719-20:  “Col.  Fitch  express’d  himself  as  much 
prizing  Mr.  Granger’s  Accomplishments  to  Teach  Writing;  never  such  a person 
in  Boston  before.  Resolves  to  send  his  Son  to  him;  has  told  him  he  will  do  so” 
(5  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vii.  245).  Boston  Gazette,  February  29-March  7,  1719: 
“This  Day  Mr.  Samuel  Grainger  opens  his  School  at  the  House  formerly  Sir 
Charles  Hobby’s”;  March  21-22  (Supplement),  1719;  September  9-16,  1723; 
August  31-September  7,  1724;  January  3-10,  August  30-September  6,  October 
4-11, 11-18, 18-25, 1725;  January  3-10,  10-17,  1726;  September  4-11, 11-18, 1727; 
January  10-17,  1734  (notice  of  his  death).  Boston  News  Letter,  August  26- 
September  2,  16-23,  23-30,  1725;  May  3-10,  17-24,  1733;  January  10-17,  1734. 

34.  ^^oston  Records,  viii.  139  (April  29,  1719):  “Voted.  That  mr  Jer  Condey 
be  the  master  for  the  New  Writing  School  at  ye  North”;  xiii.  176  (June  5,  1728); 
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XII.  8 (May  6,  1729).  Jeremiah  Condy  may  have  served  until  John  Proctor  was 
appointed,  March  8,  1730-31. 

35.  Peleg  WiswaU  (1683-1767),  A.B.,  Harvard,  1702;  A.M.  Id.,  viii.  139 
(April  29,  1719):  “Voted  That  Mr  Peleg  Wiswall  be  by  ye  Select-men  Invited 
to  take  ye  charge  as  master  of  the  Free  Gramer  School  at  ye  North”;  xiii.  53 
(May  14,  1719):  “Peleg  WLswel  chosen  to  Succeed  as  Master  of  the  North  Cram- 
mer School”;  XIII.  124  (February  26,  1723-24);  viii.  183  (March  9,  1723-24), 
196  (March  15,  1725-26);  xiii.  165  (June  28,  1727),  176  (June  5,  1728);  xii.  6,  7 
(May  6,  1729);  xi.  202  (December  2,  1730),  241  (May  2,  1733);  xii.  167  (May  3, 
1737),  193  (May  10,  1738),  202  (May  17,  1738);  xv.  133  (September  28,  1738), 
324  (January  20,  1741-42);  xiv.  1 (March  14,  1742-43),  8 (March  16,  1742-43), 
17  (May  4,  1743),  18  (May  4,  1743),  134  (March  14,  1747-48),  178  (May  15,  1750), 
199  (May  14,  1751),  212  (March  10,  1751-52),  242  (May  28,  1753);  xvi.  11  (May 
16,  1758);  XIX.  100  (December  13,  1758);  xvi.  24  (May  15,  1759),  42,  43  (May  16, 
1760),  58  (May  12,  1761),  75  (May  11,  1762),  94  (May  10,  1763),  115  (May  15, 
1764),  145  (May  14,  1765);  xx.  161  (June  11,  1765);  xvi.  185  (May  26,  1766); 
XX.  240  (December  16,  1766),  243  (February  5,  1767,  resignation);  xvi.  200 
(March  9,  1767):  Appropriation  of  £100  “for  the  reUef  of  Mr  Peleg  Wiswall,  late 
Master  of  the  North  Grammar  School,  who  has  resigned  on  account  of  his  Age 
and  great  Infermities.” 

36.  Benjamin  Gibson,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1719;  A.M.;  died  1723.  Id.,  viii.  152 
(March  14,  1720-21):  “Voted  that  mr  Benjamin  Gibson  be  allowed  & Paid  out 
of  the  Treasury  the  Sum  of  fifty  Pounds  for  his  Services  as  Usher  of  the  Gramer 
School  (whereof  mr  Nathll  Williams  is  master)  Ending  the  Second  of  may  next.” 
March  29,  1720:  “approved  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Gibson,  Bachelour,  to  be  the  Usher 
in  School-street”  (5  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vii.  247). 

37.  Boston  Records,  xiii.  108  (November  26,  1722):  “Voted,  that  John  Procter 
according  to  His  Petition  be  admitted  to  keep  a School  in  Boston  to  teach  Writing 
Cyfering  &c”;  xii.  21  (March  8,  1730-31):  John  Proctor  chosen  Master  of  the 
North  Writing  School,  succeeding  Jeremiah  Condy;  xii.  27  (March  13,  1731-32), 
34  (May  17,  1732),  35-36  (June  27,  1732),  48  (May  28,  1733),  109  (May  7,  1735), 
201  (May  17,  1738),  274  (March  30,  1740-41);  xv.  288  (April  15,  1741);  xii.  281 
(May  22,  1741);  xv.  349  (June  30,  1742);  xiv.  4 (March  15,  1742-43,  resignation). 

38.  Joseph  Green,  A.  B.,  Harvard,  1720;  A.M.;  died  1770.  Id.,  xiii.  131  (Sep- 
tember 12,  1724):  Joseph  Green  resigned  as  Usher  to  Nathaniel  Wilhams,  in  the 
South  Grammar  School,  July  17,  1724. 

39.  Samuel  Dunbar,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1723;  A.M.;  died  1783.  Id.,  xiii.  131 
(September  12,  1724):  “At  a Meting  of  the  Select  men,  Sep.  12th,  1724,  mr 
Samll  Dunbar  was  approved  of  by  the  Select  men  as  Usher  to  mr  Nathll  Wilhams 
being  Recommended  by  Him  from  July  17th  (at  which  time  mr  Joseph  Green 
Resigned  it).” 

40.  Id.,  XIII.  140  (July  26,  1725):  “John  Swinerton  from  Salem”  granted 
“Liberty  ...  to  Keep  a School  to  Instruct  Reading  wrighting  within  this 
Town.”  Id.  XIV.  50  (May  9,  1744) : The  town  refused  to  grant  Swinerton  a license 
to  “keep  a Free  School.” 

41.  Isaac  Greenwood,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1721;  A.M.;  died  1745.  Boston  News 
Letter,  January  5-12,  1727:  “An  Experimental  Course  of  Mechanical  Philosophy 
. . . To  be  performed  by  Isaac  Greenwood,  A.M.,  on  Monday  next  being  the 
16th  Day  of  January,  at  Mr.  Howard’s,  in  King-street,  Boston”;  February  16- 
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23,  1727:  “The  Experimental  Course  . . . will  be  continued  on  at  Mrs.  Belknap’s 
near  Mr.  Mill’s  School  House  in  Queen  Street’’;  June  29-July  6,  6-13,  13-20, 
1727;  February  1-8,  8-15,  15-22,  1728;  May  22-29,  May  29-June  5,  June  5-12, 
1729.  For  Greenwood’s  “Arithmetic,  Vulgar  and  Decimal;  with  the  Application 
thereof  to  a Variety  of  Cases  in  Trade  and  Commerce,”  and  his  other  works, 
see  C.  Evans,  American  Bibliography,  i.  Nos.  2339,  2746,  2170;  ii.  Nos.  3426, 
3776.  New  England  Weekly  Journal,  July  10,  17,  24,  1727;  February  5,  19,  1728; 
June  2,  9,  16,  1729.  Boston  Gazette,  November  28-December  5,  19-26,  1726; 
January  2-9,  February  13-20,  20-27,  1727;  June  17-24,  July  8-15,  15-22,  1734. 
Isaac  Greenwood  was  Hollis  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy 
at  Harvard,  1727-38.  After  his  dismissal,  he  opened  a private  school.  Boston 
Records,  xv.  137  (September  30,  1738):  “A  Petition  of  mr  Isaac  Greenwood, 
Praying  leave  to  open  a School  in  this  Town  . . . Voted,  That  mr  Isaac  Green- 
wood have,  and  hereby  has  Liberty  Granted  him  to  keep  such  a School.”  Boston 
News  Letter,  November  2-9,  9-16,  16-24,  1738:  “in  Clark’s  Square,  near  the 
North  Meeting-House”;  March  22-30,  30-April  5,  5-12,  July  5-12,  12-19,  19- 
26,  July  26-August  3,  1739.  Boston  Gazette,  March  26-April  2,  April  2-9, 
1739:  “at  the  Duke  of  Marlborough’s  Arms  in  King-Street,  over  against  the 
Golden  Fleece,  Boston.” 

42.  Boston  Records,  viii.  211  (May  8,  1727):  “Voted  That  mr  Peter  Blin  be 
Constituted  and  appointed  Master  of  the  South  School  for  this  year,  untill  the 
Town  order  other  vase”;  xiii.  176  (June  5,  1728);  xii.  4 (March  11,  1728-29), 
14  (March  10,  1729-30) : advised  to  improve. 

43.  Jeremiah  Gridley,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1725;  A.M.;  died  1767.  Id.,  xiii.  170 
(October  26,  1727);  “mr  Jeramiah  Gridley  is  admitted  Usher  or  assistant  to  mr 
Nathanll  Williams  at  the  Gramer  School  from  the  17th  octor  Instant”;  xii. 
22  (May  5,  1731);  xiii.  248  (January  9,  1733-34):  Nathaniel  Oliver,  Junior, 
appointed  “in  the  Room  of  Mr.  Jer  Gridley”;  xii.  63  (March  20,  1733-34). 

44.  Id.,  XIII.  170  (December  6,  1727);  “Caleb  Philipps  Teacher  of  Short  Hand, 
admitted  to  Reside  in  this  Town  and  to  exercise  his  Calling.”  Boston  News  Letter, 
December  7-14,  14-22,  1727:  “Caleb  Philipps,  lately  come  from  London,  has 
begun  to  teach  ...  at  Mr.  Francis  Millers  in  Middle  Street.”  Boston  Gazette, 
March  18-25,  March  25-April  1,  1728:  “is  remov’d  to  the  north  door  of  the  Tovn 
House  in  King-street.”  W’eekly  Rehearsal,  December  23,  1734:  “in  Milk- 
Street.” 

45.  Boston  News  Letter,  March  5-12,  12-19,  19-26,  April  3-9,  1730:  “at  the 
Widow  Copps,  at  the  Lower  End  of  Prince-street.” 

46.  Boston  Records,  xiii.  201  (October  21,  1730):  Louis  Langloiserie  granted 
“Liberty  ...  to  keep  a School  for  Teaching  and  Instructing  in  the  french 
Tongue.”  New  England  Weekly  Journal,  October  26,  November  2,  9,  16,  1730; 
Boston  Gazette,  October  19-26,  October  26— November  2,  November  2-9,  9-16, 
1730:  “Louis  Langloiserie  now  dwells  at  Mr.  Timothy  Green’s  Printer  in  Queen 
Street,  Boston,  where  he  teaches  School.”  Boston  Gazette,  July  8-15,  15-22 
22-29,  1734:  “at  the  House  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Bridge  in  King  Street”;  December 
12—19,  1737,  January  2-9,  1738:  “has  removed  ...  to  Mrs.  Scholley’s  on  the 
South  Side  of  the  Town  House,  just  below  Mr.  Phillip’s  Corner”;  June  12-19, 
1738;  New  England  Weekly  Journal,  July  18,  1738:  “at  the  Dwelling  House  of 
Mr.  Bridge,  in  King-street.”  Harvard  College  permitted  Langloiserie,  September 
1,  1733,  to  teach  the  “French  Tongue  to  such  Undergraduates  as  are  desirous  to 
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attend  his  Instructions”  outside  of  “ye  College  Studying  hours  or  Exercises.” 
This  permission  was  revoked,  May  20,  1735.  See  Ms.  Faculty  Records,  i.  56,  76; 
and  Transactions  of  this  Society,  xvii.  218-231. 

47.  Boston  Records,  xiii.  204  (January  12,  1730-31):  “Richard  Champion  has 
the  Alowance  and  approbation  of  the  Selectmen  to  Set  up  and  keep  a School  in 
the  Town  of  Boston,  for  Teaching  and  Instructing  in  writing,  Arechmetick  and 
in  the  Art  of  Navigation  and  other  parts  of  the  Mathematicks.” 

48.  Samuel  Allen,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1728;  A.M.;  died  1742.  Id.,  xii.  21  (March  8, 
1730-31):  Samuel  Allen  appointed  Master  of  the  South  Writing  School;  xx.  243 
(March  10,  1739-40),  250  (March  11,  1739-40);  xv.  340  (April  28,  1742):  Asks 
to  be  relieved  because  “he  was  very  much  impaired  in  his  Health,  and  could  no 
longer  serve  the  Town  as  Master  of  the  Said  School”;  xii.  297  (May  11,  1742): 
Samuel  Allen  “has  resigned.”  Succeeded  by  Zachariah  Hicks. 

49.  John  Lovell,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1728;  A.M.;  died  1778.  He  was  appointed 
Usher  to  Nathaniel  Williams,  in  the  South  Grammar  School,  1729,  according  to 
Jenks,  p.  18,  who  takes  his  date  from  “Wendell’s  Valedictory  of  1729,  of  which  we 
have  the  manuscript.”  Boston  Records,  xii.  31  (May  10,  1732),  34  (May  17, 
1732);  XIII.  218  (June  14,  1732),  219  (July  19,  1732);  xii.  36  (July  28,  1732): 
“John  Lovell  . . . one  of  the  Ushers  of  the  South  Gramer  School”;  xii.  86 
(May  21,  1734):  Appointed  Master  of  the  South  Grammar  School,  succeeding 
Nathaniel  Williams.  Id.,  xii.  138  (April  28,  1736),  183  (March  13,  1737-38), 
189  (March  14,  1737-38);  xv.  341  (April  29,  1742);  xii.  297  (May  11,  1742); 
XV.  364  (October  20,  1742);  xiv.  17,  18  (May  4,  1743),  93  (May  14,  1746),  134 
(March  15,  1747-48);  xvii.  218,  219  (May  3,  1749);  xiv.  164  (May  9,  1749); 
XVII.  239  (April  4,  1750),  240  (May  8,  1750);  xiv.  178  (May  15,  1750);  xvii.  246 
(August  27,  1750);  xiv.  199  (May  14,  1751);  xvii.  276  (March  2,  1751-52);  xiv. 
208  (March  9,  1751-52),  212  (March  10,  1751-52),  242  (May  28,  1753),  259  (May 
15,  1754),  274  (May  16,  1755),  290  (May  11,  1756),  307  (May  10,  1757);  xvi.  11 
(May  16,  1758),  24  (May  15,  1759),  42  (May  16,  1760),  58  (May  12,  1761),  75 
(May  11,  1762),  88  (March  15,  1763),  92-94  (May  10,  1763),  115  (May  15,  1764); 
XX.  74  (June  13,  1764);  xvi.  145  (May  14,  1765);  xx.  161  (June  5,  1765),  167 
(July  15,  1765);  xvi.  185  (May  26,  1766);  xx.  221  (July  28,  1766);  xvi.  209 
(March  23,  1767),  213  (May  8,  1767),  241  (May  4,  1768),  283  (May  5,  1769); 
XVIII.  23  (May  8, 1770),  57  (May  27, 1771),  81  (May20, 1772),  140  (May  14,  1773), 
180  (July  19,  1774).  After  the  resignation  of  Peleg  Wiswall,  March  9,  1767,  John 
Lovell  assisted  James  Lovell  in  instructing  the  pupils  of  the  North  Grammar 
School,  “for  about  Six  Weeks”  (Id.,  xvi.  213:  May  8,  1767).  John  Lovell  left 
the  South  Grammar  School,  April  19,  1775. 

50.  Zachariah  Hicks,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1724;  A.M.;  died  1761.  Boston  Records, 
XII.  40  (March  13,  1732-33) : “Petition  of  mr  Zecha  Hicks  assistant  to  mr  Procter” 
(John  Proctor,  Master  of  the  North  Writing  School);  xii.  95  (March  10,  1734-35), 
101  (March  11,  1734-35),  170  (May  4,  1737),  257  (May  7,  1740),  262  (March  9, 
1740-41),  274  (March  30,  1741);  xv.  283  (April  1,  1741);  xii.  279  (May  8,  1741); 
XV.  344  (May  11,  1742):  Zachariah  Hicks  appointed  Master  of  the  South  Writing 
School,  succeeding  Samuel  Allen;  xii.  297  (May  11,  1742);  xv.  349  (June  30,  1742); 
XIV.  4 (March  15,  1742-43):  Zachariah  Hicks  appointed  Master  of  the  North 
Writing  School  “in  the  room  of  Mr.  John  Procter  who  has  resigned  that  place.” 
Id.,  XVII.  10  (March  23,  1742-43),  19  (June  1,  1743),  28  (August  17,  1743),  160 
(May  4,  1747);  xiv.  115-116  (May  12,  1747),  149-150  (May  10,  1748),  178  (May 
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15,  1750),  199  (May  14,  1751),  213  (March  10,  1751-52),  243  (May  15,  1753),  259 
(May  15,  1754);  xix.  13  (August  15,  August  21,  1754);  xiv.  274  (May  16,  1755), 
290  (May  11,  1756),  307  (May  10,  1757);  xvi.  12  (May  16,  1758),  14  (June  12, 
1758),  24  (May  15,  1759),  42  (May  16,  1760);  xix.  137  (February  18,  1761), 
141  (March  18,  1761);  xvi.  56  (March  23,  1761). 

51.  Id.,  XII.  41  (March  13,  1732-33):  “Voted.  That  mr  Samll  Holyoke  be 
established  as  master  of  the  School  lately  kept  by  mr  Edward  Mills  Deceased”; 
XII.  95  (March  10,  1734r-35),  101  (March  11,  1734r-35):  “Samuel  Holyoke,  Master 
of  the  Writing  School  in  Queen  Street”;  xii.  201-202  (May  17,  1738);  xv.  139 
(October  4,  1738),  210  (October  24,  1739),  251  (August  10,  1740);  xiv.  45  (May  4, 
1744),  50  (May  9,  1744),  65  (March  25,  1744-45),  73  (May  3,  1745),  178  (May  15, 
1750),  199  (May  14,  1751),  212  (March  10,  1751-52);  xvii.  295  (May  9,  1753); 
XIV.  237  (May  15,  1753),  259  (May  15,  1754),  274  (May  16,  1755),  290  (May  11, 
1756);  XVI.  12  (May  16,  1758),  24  (May  15,  1759),  43  (May  16,  1760),  59  (May  12, 
1761),  75  (May  11,  1762),  94  (May  10,  1763);  xix.  271  (July  13,  1763);  xvi.  115 
(May  15,  1764),  145  (May  14,  1765),  185  (May  26,  1766);  xx.  234  (October  22, 
1766);  XVI.  213  (May  8,  1767);  xx.  270  (September  30,  1767). 

52.  Id.,  XIII.  242  (June  20,  1733):  “Liberty  is  Granted  to  C Phipps  to 

open  a School  for  Writing  and  Cyphering.” 

53.  Nathaniel  Oliver,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1733;  A.M.;  died  1769.  Id.,  xiii.  248 
(January  9,  1733-34):  Nathaniel  Oliver,  Junior,  succeeded  Jeremiah  Gridley  as 
Usher  to  Nathaniel  Williams,  in  the  South  Grammar  School;  xii.  63  (March  20, 
1733-34),  258  (August  14,  1734):  “Voted.  That  Mr.  Samuel  Gibson  be  accepted 
as  Usher  of  the  South  Grammar  School,  in  the  room  of  mr.  Nathaniel  Oliver  junr. 
Who  is  to  enter  that  Service,  the  10th  of  Sept,  next  ” ; xiii.  268  (March  4,  1734—35) : 
“Capt.  Nathanael  Oliver”  given  “Liberty  . . . to  keep  a School  for  the  teaching 
and  Instructing  of  Children  or  youth  in  Reading,  Writing,  or  any  Other  Science” ; 
XX.  68  (June  1,  1764):  Nathaniel  Oliver  “from  Falmouth”  permitted  “to  open  a 
private  School  in  this  Town  for  the  Education  of  Youth.”  Boston  Gazette, 
October  1,  15,  1764:  “School  in  a convenient  Chamber,  over  Mr.  People’s  Shop, 
opposite  Messirs  Cushing  and  Newman’s,  a little  to  the  Northward  of  the  Draw 
Bridge.”  Massachusetts  Gazette,  May  1,  8,  1766:  “School  ...  in  Ann-street, 
near  the  Draw  Bridge.”  Boston  Records,  xx.  246  (March  6,  1767):  Proposed  as 
Master  of  the  North  Grammar  School.  Boston  Gazette,  October  5,  1767:  School 
in  Ann  Street. 

54.  Probably  the  Thomas  Granger  who  matriculated  at  Harvard  with  the  class 
of  1737.  See  Publications  of  this  Society,  xvii.  276,  281.  Boston  News  Letter, 
January  10-17,  1734:  “WHEREAS  Mr.  Samuel  Grainger,  a noted  School-Master, 
hath  been  lately  removed  by  Death  from  his  School,  this  is  to  notify  any  Persons 
of  this  Town  that  sent  their  Children  to  his  School,  and  other  Gentlemen,  that  his 
Son,  Mr.  Thomas  Grainger  . . . designs  to  keep  his  said  Father’s  School.”  Boston 
Records,  xiii.  248-249  (January  16,  1733-34):  Thomas  Granger  given  “Leave  to 
carry  on  the  School  for  Three  Months  under  the  Inspection  of  Mr.  Andrew  Le 
Mercier.”  Andrew'  Le  Mercier  was  minister  of  the  French  Protestant  Church. 

55.  This  was  Peter  Pelham,  Jr.,  who  died  1751,  not  Peter  Pelham,  Sr.,  who  died 
1756.  See  Publications  of  this  Society,  v.  193-195,  196,  note  3.  Boston  Gazette, 
February  26-March  4,  1728.  Boston  News  Letter,  April  5-11,  11-18,  18-25, 
1734:  “AT  Mr.  Pelham’s  House  near  the  Town  Dock  . . . School  . . . w'hich  he 
continues  to  keep  as  heretofore.”  Boston  Records,  xv.  91  (December  28,  1737): 
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Peter  Pelham  given  “Liberty  to  open  a School  in  this  Town.”  Boston  Gazette, 
January  30-February  6,  17.38:  “at  the  House  of  Philip  Dumerisque,  Esq,  in 
Summer-street  (next  his  own  Dwelling  House).”  Boston  Gazette,  August  4,  1747 ; 
September  20,  1748;  March  21,  1749.  Boston  Evening  Post,  December  7,  1741: 
“at  his  School  in  Leveret’s  Lane,  near  King-street,  Boston”;  September  13,  27 
(Supplement),  October  4,  11,  1742;  May  30,  June  13,  20,  27,  September  12,  26, 
October  3,  1743;  October  1,  1744:  “at  his  House  in  Queen-Street”;  September  23, 
30,  October  21,  1745;  October  5,  1747;  September  12,  19,  26,  1748:  “School,  near 
the  Town  House  . . . his  Dwelling  House  near  the  Quaker’s  Meeting  in  Lindell’s 
Row”;  March  20,  27,  April  10,  1749;  September  24,  October  1,  1750. 

56.  Samuel  Gibson,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1730;  A.M.;  died  1750.  Boston  Records, 
XIII.  258  (August  14,  1734) : Samuel  Gibson  appointed  Usher  in  the  South  Gram- 
mar School,  “to  enter  that  Service,  the  10th  of  Sept,  next.”  See  note  53.  Id., 
XII.  94  (December  27,  1734),  95  (March  10,  1734-35),  101  (March  11,  1734-35), 
151  (July  23,  1736),  154  (March  14, 1736-37) ; xiv.  17, 18  (May  4,  1743),77  (March 
10,  1745-46),  174  (March  12,  1749-50);  xvii.  239  (April  4,  1750):  “deced  a few 
days  since.” 

57.  Joseph  Kent,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1731;  A.M.;  died  1753.  Boston  News  Letter, 
October  2-9,  9-16,  1735:  “at  Mr.  Busby’s  in  King-Street  . . . Mr.  Joseph  Kent, 
M.A.,  lately  Schoolmaster  at  Nantucket.”  Boston  Records,  xv.  4 (October  6, 
1736):  Joseph  Kent  permitted  “to  keep  a School  in  this  Town,  for  the  Teaching 
and  Instructing  Youth  &c.  in  Mathematical  Arts  and  Sciences.”  Boston  News 
Letter,  June  23-30,  30-July  7,  7-14,  1737:  “at  Mr.  John  Frankhn’s  on  the  North 
Side  of  the- Town-House  in  Boston.” 

58.  Boston  Evening  Post,  November  21,  28,  December  5,  1737:  “At  the  North 
End  of  Boston  in  the  Fore  Street,  near  the  Sign  of  the  Red  Lyon.”  Boston 
Records,  xv.  88  (December  7,  1737):  “Mr.  Saveli  Ordered  to  Acquaint  mr  Scam- 
mel  who  has  Open’d  a Mathematical  School  at  the  North  end  of  the  Town,  as 
appears  by  his  printed  Advertisements,  that  his  so  doing  before  he  has  Obtain’d 
the  Approbation  of  the  Selectmen,  is  Contrary  to  the  Law.” 

59.  Thomas  Baker,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1724;  A.M.;  died  1741.  Boston  Records, 
XV.  104  (April  5,  1738):  Thomas  Baker  granted  “Liberty  ...  to  keep  a School 
within  this  Town  for  Teaching  Reading  Writing  and  Arithmetick.” 

60.  Id.,  XV.  129  (August  16,  1738):  Ebenezer  Swan  permitted  “to  open  a 
School  in  this  Town  for  Teaching  Writing  Arithmetick  and  Merchants  Accounts.” 
Boston  Evening  Post,  September  18,  1738:  “has  opened  a School  ...  in  the 
Room  over  which  Mrs.  Brownell  now  dwells,  at  the  Head  of  Queen  Street.” 

61.  Jonathan  Helyer,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1738;  A.M.;  died  1745.  Boston  Records, 
XV.  133  (September  28,  1738) : Jonathan  Helyer  appointed  Usher  to  Peleg  Wis- 
wall,  in  the  North  Grammar  School,  “for  One  Year  next  ensuing.”  xv.  324 
(January  20,  1741-42):  “hath  now  resigned.” 

62.  Id.,  XV.  172  (April  11,  1739):  John  Leddell  given  “Liberty  to  open  a School 
in  this  Town  for  the  Instructing  of  Children  and  others  in  Writing,  Arithmetick, 
Geometry,  Algebra  &c.”  See  Richard  Green,  note  76. 

63.  Boston  Records,  xv.  256  (October  15,  1740),  263  (November  19,  1740): 
Cornelius  Linch  “is  hereby  approved  of  & has  Liberty  granted  him  accordingly, 
to  keep  a School  within  this  Town  for  teaching  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetick, 
Navigation  &c.”  Eight  years  later,  Linch  appeared  in  New  York.  New  York 
Gazette,  Revived  in  the  Weekly  Post  Boy,  July  4,  11,  18,  25,  1748:  “lives  in  Stone- 
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street  . . . teaches  Writing,  Arithmetick  both  vulgar  and  decimal,  Navigation, 
Gauging,  Surveying,  Dialing,  Mensuration,  Merchants  Accounts,  &c.” 

64.  Samuel  White,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1731;  A.M.;  died  1769.  Samuel  White, 
A.B.,  Harvard,  1740;  A.M.  Samuel  White,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1741;  A.M.;  died 
1758.  Boston  Records,  xv.  324  (January  20,  1741-42) : Samuel  White  appointed 
Usher  to  Peleg  Wiswall,  in  the  North  Grammar  School,  succeeding  Jonathan 
Helyer  “who  hath  resigned  that  Service”;  xiv.  1 (March  14,  1742-43),  8 (March 
16,  1742-43),  62,  65  (March  25,  1744-45),  73  (May  3,  1745):  “The  Selectmen  . . . 
Apprehend  the  Number  of  Scholars  in  the  North  Grammar  School  so  small  as 
that  there  is  no  Occasion  for  an  Usher  . . . Voted  That  the  said  Usher  Mr.  VTite 
be  Continued  in  said  School  until  his  next  Quarter  is  compleat  and  be  paid  as 
heretofore,  & then  be  discharged.” 

65.  Id.,  XV.  292  (May  6,  1741):  Abiah  Holbrook,  Junior,  “is  approved  of,  and 
has  Liberty  granted  him  accordingly,  to  keep  a School  within  this  Town  for 
teaching  Writing  and  Arithmetick”;  xv.  349  (June  30,  1742),  351  (July  19,  1742): 
appointed  Usher  to  John  Proctor,  in  the  North  Writing  School,  “to  enter  the  first 
of  August  next”;  xiv.  1 (March  14,  1742^3);  xvii.  10  (March  23,  1742-43): 
appointed  Master  of  the  South  Writing  School,  “in  the  room  of  mr  Hicks  who  is 
chosen  master  of  the  North  Writing  School”;  xiv.  17  (May  4,  1743),  26  (March 
12,  1743-44),  39  (March  22,  1743-44),  46  (May  4,  1744),  50  (May  9,  1744); 
XVII.  76  (August  1,  1744) : “Voted,  That  Liberty  be  granted  to  mr  Abia  Holbrook 
to  keep  a private  School  to  teach  youth  the  Rules  of  Psalmody  Agreeable  to  his 
Petition  therefore.”  Boston  Gazette,  June  26,  1744:  “a  singing  School  . . . dur- 
ing the  Summer  Season  . . . the  Place  appointed  is  the  South  Writing  School 
in  the  Common.”  Boston  Records,  xiv.  62  (March  25,  1744-45),  77  (March  10, 
1745-46),  82  (March  11,  1745-46),  178  (May  15,  1750),  199  (May  14,  1751),  212 
(March  9,  1751-52);  xvii.  292  (March  5,  1753);  xiv.  230-231  (March  12,  1753), 
233-234  (March  23,  1753),  243  (May  28,  1753),  259  (May  15,  1754),  274  (May  16, 
1755),  290  (May  11,  1756),  307  (May  10,  1757);  xvi.  11  (May  16,  1758),  24  (May 
15,  1759),  42  (May  16,  1760),  59  (May  12,  1761),  75  (May  11,  1762),  94  (May  10, 
1763),  116  (May  15,  1764),  146  (May  14,  1765),  185,  186  (May  26,  1766)  ;xx.  216 
(May  26,  1766),  237  (November  12,  1766);  xvi.  207  (March  23,  1767),  213  (May 
8,  1767),  247  (May  4,  1768),  271  (March  13,  1769):  “the  late  Mr  Abiah  Holbrook 
deceased.”  Letters  and  Diary  of  John  Rowe,  ed.  Cunningham,  p.  182,  entry  of 
January  31,  1769:  “Attended  the  funeral  of  Master  Holbrook.” 

66.  James  Hovey,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1740;  A.M.  Boston  Records,  xv.  358 
(September  1,  1742),  361-362  (September  22,  1742):  James  Hovey,  “who  came 
from  Bristol,”  given  “Leave  to  keep  a School.”  Boston  News  Letter,  September 
16-23,23-30,  1742:  “a  private  School  . . . near  the  Orange-Tree.” 

67.  Nathan  Prince,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1718;  A.M.;  Tutor,  1723-42;  Fellow,  1728- 
42;  died  1748.  Boston  Records,  xvii.  7 (February  28,  1742-43):  Nathan  Prince 
granted  “Liberty  to  Open  a School  in  this  Town.”  After  his  dismissal  from 
Harvard,  1742,  he  opened  a private  school.  Boston  News  Letter,  March  3, 
10,  1743:  “at  his  Lodgings  at  the  House  of  Seth  Cushing  in  Exchange  Lane, 
Boston.” 

68.  Boston  Records,  xvii.  28  (August  17,  1743):  “Voted  that  mr  John  Procter 
Junr.  be  Usher  to  mr  Zeca  Hicks  master  of  the  North  Writing  School  for  One 
Month  upon  Tryal”;  xvii.  45  (December  26,  1743):  appointed  U.sher;  xiv.  26 
(March  12,  1743-44),  39  (March  22,  1743-44),  50  (May  9,  1744),  65  (March  25, 
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1744- 45);  xvii.  160  (May  4,  1747);  xiv.  116  (May  12,  1747),  150  (May  10,  1748); 
XVII.  240  (May  8,  1750);  xiv.  179  (May  15,  1750),  213  (March  10,  1752);  xvii.  295 
(May  9,  1753);  xiv.  237  (May  15,  1753),  259  (May  15,  1754);  xix.  12  (August  9, 
1754):  John  Proctor,  Junior,  appointed  “Writing  Master  at  the  School  in  Queen 
Street,”  to  succeed  Samuel  Holbrook;  xiv.  275  (May  16,  1755):  Referred  to  as 
“one  of  the  Masters  of  the  Writing  School  in  Queen  Street.”  The  other  was 
Samuel  Holyoke.  Id.,  xiv.  291  (May  11,  1756),  307  (May  10,  1757);  xvi.  12 
(May  16,  1758),  24  (May  15,  1759),  43  (May  16,  1760);  xix.  147  (April  29,  1761); 
XVI.  59  (May  12,  1761);  xix.  170  (December  2,  1761);  xvi.  75  (May  11,  1762), 
94  (May  10,  1763),  115  (May  15,  1764),  145-146  (May  14,  1765);  xx.  173  (August 
21,  1765);  XVI.  185  (May  26,  1766),  213  (May  8,  1767);  xx.  289  (April  13,  1768); 
XVI.  246  (May  4,  1768);  xx.  296  (June  15,  1768);  xxiii.  10  (February  24,  1769); 
XVI.  283  (May  5,  1769);  xviii.  23  (May  8,  1770),  57  (May  27,  1771),  81  (May  20, 

1772) ;  XXIII.  151  (November  27,  1772),  177  (May  12,  1773);  xviii.  140  (May  14, 

1773)  ; XXIII.  201-202  (November  10,  1773) : John  Proctor,  “master  of  the  Writing 
School  in  Queen  Street  . . . deceased  the  last  Week,”  succeeded  by  his  Usher, 
James  Carter. 

69.  Samuel  Holbrook,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1734;  A.M.  Id.,  xiv.  82  (March  11, 

1745- 46):  Samuel  Holbrook  appointed  “seven  months  ago”  by  his  brother 
Abiah,  to  assist  him  in  the  South  Writing  School;  xvii.  240  (May  8,  1750); 
XIV.  179  (May  15,  1750),  199  (May  14,  1751),  213  (March  9,  1752);  xvii.  295 
(May  9,  1753);  xiv.  237  (May  15,  1753);  xvii.  299  (August  1,  1753):  Samuel  Hol- 
brook “appointed  Writing  Master  at  the  School  in  Queen  Street  . . . allowed  to 
improve  the  School  for  his  own  advantage  out  of  School  hours”;  xix.  8 (May  8, 
1754);  XIV.  259  (May  15,  1754),  261  (August  7,  1754):  resigned.  Succeeded  by 
John  Proctor,  Junior.  Id.,  xix.  12  (August  9,  1754):  Granted  “liberty  to  open  a 
private  School  for  the  instruction  of  Children  in  Writing  and  Arithmetick.” 
Boston  Gazette,  September  22,  October  6,  13,  1755:  “his  School  in  Court-Square”; 
April  18,  25,  1763:  “continues  to  keep  his  School  on  Court-Square,  in  King- 
Street.”  Massachusetts  Gazette  and  Boston  News  Letter,  April  28,  1763;  April 
4,  11,  19,  25,  1765.  Green  & Russell’s  Boston  Post  Boy  & Advertiser,  April  11, 
18,  25,  1763.  Boston  Evening  Post,  April  11,  18,  25,  May  2,  9,  16,  1763;  April  22, 
29,  May  6,  20,  1765:  “on  Court-Square.”  Boston  Records,  xxiii.  11  (March  27, 
1769):  Samuel  Holbrook  appointed  Master  of  the  Writing  School  in  the  Common, 
succeeding  Abiah  Holbrook  deceased;  xviii.  23  (May  8,  1770);  xxiii.  67  (Septem- 
ber 29,  1770);  XVIII.  57  (May  27,  1771),  81  (May  20,  1772);  xxiii.  161  (January  20, 
1773);  XVIII.  140-141  (May  14,  1773);  xxiii.  202  (November  10,  1773),  213 
(March  16,  1774);  xviii.  172  (May  13,  1774),  180,  181  (July  19,  1774).  New 
England  Chronicle,  June  29-July  6,  6-13,  13-21,  1775:  “Samuel  Holbrook  Late 
Master  of  one  of  the  public  Writing  Schools  in  Boston,  takes  this  Method  to 
inform  the  respectable  Publick,  that  in  Consequence  of  his  being  driven  by  the 
cruel  Hand  of  Tyranny  from  his  native  Town  (by  which  Means  his  Living  and 
Employ  there,  are  at  an  End)  has  thought  proper  ...  to  open  a School  in 
Northampton  in  the  County  of  Hampshire.”  Massachusetts  Spy,  June  28, 
July  5,  12,  19,  1775.  Boston  Records,  xxv.  2 (June  5,  1776):  “Voted  . . . that 
the  Writing  School  in  the  Common  be  opened  & Mr  Samuel  Holbrook  appointed 
Master,  but  Mr  Carter  to  officiate  untill  mr  Holbrook  removes  to  Town”;  xviii. 
252  (November  8,  1776),  286  (May  26,  1777),  295  (December  15,  1777);  xxv.  54 
(December  23,  1777);  xxvi.  25  (June  3,  1778);  xxv.  79  (November  4,  1778); 
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XXVI.  31  (November  11,  1778),  57  (March  2,  1779);  xxv.  90  (April  2,  1779); 
XXVI.  71  (July  9,  1779);  xxv.  Ill  (March  1,  1780):  Samuel  Holbrook 
resigned. 

70.  Independent  Advertiser,  April  17,  24,  May  1,  1749:  “at  Mr.  King’s,  Pilot, 
Near  the  Draw  Bridge.”  Boston  Records,  xvii.  220-221  (May  17,  1749):  John 
Leach  given  “Liberty  to  open  a School  in  this  Town  to  teach  the  Art  of  Naviga- 
tion and  other  Branches  of  the  Mathematicks.”  Boston  News  Letter,  October  10, 
24,  1754:  “AT  the  Widow  Robin’s  at  the  North-End,  near  Mr.  Gledden’s  Ship- 
Yard,  is  kept  a School  by  JOHN  LEACH,  from  LONDON.”  Boston  Gazette, 
October  9,  November  6,  13,  1758:  John  Leach  and  Owen  Harris  are  mentioned  as 
“Teachers  of  Navigation  and  Surveying  in  Boston.”  Boston  Evening  Post, 
May  3,  10,  17,  1762:  “at  the  North  End  of  Boston.”  In  his  “Journal  kept  in 
Boston  Jail”  (Ms.  at  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society),  John  Leach  informs 
us  that  he  was  imprisoned,  with  James  Lovell  (note  84),  by  British  soldiers,  June 
29,  1775.  He  notes,  in  an  entry  of  January  7,  1776,  that  “My  Schoolhouse  in 
Forestreet  was  marked  by  one  Blair,  a Scotch  Beggar,  to  be  pulled  down  by  the 
52d  Regiment  for  Firing.”  A similar  “Diary  kept  in  Boston  Goal”  (Ms.  at  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society),  by  Peter  Edes,  contains  the  following  memo- 
randum, of  June  29,  1775:  “Master  Leach  and  Lovell  brot  to  gaol  and  put  in  the 
room  with  me  and  my  companions.”  This  information  is  supplemented  by  “A 
Journal  kept  during  the  Time  yt  Boston  was  shut  up  in  1775-6,  by  Timothy 
Newell,  Esqr.,  one  of  the  Select  Men  of  the  Town”  (4  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i. 
264),  entry  of  July  14,  1775:  “Last  night  was  awoke  by  the  discharge  of  cannon 

on  the  hnes  — Master  James  Lovell,  Master  Leach,  John , Hunt,  have 

been  imprisoned  some  time  past  — all  they  know  why  it  is  so  is  they  are  charged 
with  free  speaking  on  the  public  measures.”  Boston  Records,  xxv.  234  (January 
31,  1784):  “John  Leach  Schoolmaster”  appears  as  a bondsman  for  “John  Badger 
Auchtioneer.”  Id.,  xxv.  298  (April  17,  1786):  “John  Leach  Schoolmaster” 
appears  in  a list  of  “Bondsmen  approved.” 

71.  Edward  Cheever,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1737;  A.M.;  died  1794.  Boston  Records, 
XVII.  221  (May  17,  1749):  “Mr.  Edward  Cheever  from  Lynn”  granted  “Liberty 
to  keep  a School  to  Teach  Children  to  Read  in  the  English  Tongue.”  Boston 
Evening  Post,  May  29,  June  5,  12,  1749:  “School  is  opened  in  Middle-Street,  a 
little  above  the  New  Brick  Meeting-House.” 

72.  Boston  Weekly  Post  Boy,  October  16,  1749:  “Nicholas  Felton,  now  hving 
in  the  North  End  of  Mrs.  Cowley’s  House.” 

73.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1749;  A.M.;  LL.D.,  1805;  Delegate 
Continental  Congress,  Justice  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts;  died  1814. 
Boston  Records,  xvii.  239  (April  4,  1750) : Robert  Treat  Paine  appointed  Usher 
to  John  Lovell,  in  the  South  Grammar  School,  “to  Enter  on  that  Service  on 
Monday  next  the  ninth  Instant.”  Id.,  xvii.  240  (May  8,  1750);  xiv.  178  (May  15, 
1750).  Id.,  XVII.  246  (August  27,  1750):  “Mr.  John  Lovell  Master  of  the  South 
Grammar  School  appeared  and  informed  that  Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine  his  Usher, 
left  that  Employment  this  Day  fortnight,  and  recommended  mr  Nathaniel  Gard- 
ner junr.  as  a suitable  person  to  succeed  him.” 

74.  Nathaniel  Gardner,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1739;  A.M.;  died  1760.  Id.,  xvii.  246 
(August  27,  1750):  “Voted,  That  mr.  Nathaniel  Gardner  junr.  be  appointed 
Usher”  in  the  South  Grammar  School.  See  note  73.  Id.,  xiv.  199  (May  14,  1751), 
213  (March  10,  1752),  243  (May  28,  1753),  259  (May  15,  1754),  275  (May  16, 
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1755),  291  (May  11,  1756),  307  (May  10,  1757);  xvi.  12  (May  16,  1758),  24  (May 

15,  1759).  Boston  Evening  Post,  March  31,  1760:  “Last  Wednesday  morning 
died  here,  after  a very  short  illness  with  a Fever,  Nathaniel  Gardner,  jun.,  M.A. 
Several  3^ears  usher  to  the  South  Grammar  School  in  this  town.”  See  Publications 
of  this  Society,  xvii.  231-232. 

75.  Boston  Gazette,  July  2,  1751 : Location  not  indicated. 

76.  Boston  Evening  Post,  June  1, 15, 1752:  “the  School  lately  kept  by  Mr.  John 
Leddel,  now  deceas’d,  is  still  kept  by  Richard  Green.”  Boston  Records,  xvii.  298 
(July  30, 1753):  Richard  Green  granted  “Liberty  to  open  a School  in  this  Town 
for  teaching  of  Writing  Arithmetick  &c.”  Boston  News  Letter,  September  20, 
October  4,  1753:  “his  School,  at  the  South-End  opposite  Mr.  Church’s  Vendue.” 
Id.,  September  25,  1755;  September  9,  23,  30,  1756:  “at  the  South  End.”  Boston 
Gazette,  September  19,  26,  October  3,  1757. 

77.  Richard  Pateshall,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1735;  A.M.;  died  1768.  Boston  News 
Letter,  December  12,  19,  26,  1754:  “an  Evening  School  is  kept  by  Richard 
Pateshall  at  his  House  in  Pond  Lane,  opposite  Dr.  Stevens’s  ...  in  the  Day 
Time  at  Mrs.  Renkin’s,  near  the  Draw  Bridge”;  November  9,  16,  30,  1758: 
“will  remove  his  School  on  Monday  next,  to  Mr.  Bradford’s,  three  Houses  below 
the  Orange-Tree  in  Hanover-Street  ...  an  Evening-School  is  kept  by  him,  at 
his  House  in  Pond-Lane,  opposite  to  Capt.  James  Nickel’s,  South  of  Seven-Star- 
Lane,  or  Summer-Street”;  May  14,  21,  28,  1761:  “School  in  a room  lately  im- 
proved as  a Printing-office  by  Mess’rs  Green  & Russell,  opposite  William  Vassal’s 
Esq  . . . His  House  in  Pond  Lane.”  Massachusetts  Gazette,  September  27, 
October  4,  11,  1764;  September  26,  October  3,  10,  1765;  September  4,  11,  18,  1766: 
“an  Evening  School  at  his  House  opposite  the  Province-House.”  Green  & Rus- 
sell’s Boston  Post  Boy,  May  18,  1761;  September  23,  30,  October  7,  1765;  Septem- 
ber 15,  22,  1766;  September  21,  28,  October  5,  19,  1767. 

78.  Boston  Records,  xix.  13  (August  15,  1754):  John  Tileston  “appointed 
Usher  at  the  North  writing  School  where  Mr.  Zachariah  Hicks  is  Master”; 
XIV.  298  (March  15,  1757);  xvi.  12  (May  16,  1758),  25  (May  15,  1759),  43  (May 

16,  1760);  XIX.  137  (February  18,  1761),  141  (March  18,  1761);  xvi.  56  (March  23, 
1761):  Tileston  appointed  Master  of  the  North  Writing  School,  succeeding 
Zachariah  Hicks;  xix.  145  (April  15,  1761),  146-147  (April  29,  1761);  xvi.  75 
(May  11,  1762);  xix.  240  (December  15,  1762),  295  (January  2,  1763);  xvi.  94 
(May  10,  1763),  116  (May  15,  1764),  146  (May  14,  1765),  185  (May  26,  1766), 
213  (May  8,  1767),  247  (May  4,  1768),  283,  284  (May  5,  1769);  xviii.  23,  24  (May 
8,  1770),  57,  58  (May  27,  1771),  81  (May  20,  1772),  140  (May  14,  1773),  180 
(July  19,  1774);  xxv.  2 (June  5,  1776):  “Voted  — that  the  Writing  School  at  the 
North  End  be  opened,  and  Mr.  Tileston  be  appointed  the  Master”;  xviii.  252 
(November  8,  1776),  286  (May  26,  1777);  xxv.  46  (July  31,  1777);  xxvi.  25  (June 
3,  1778),  31  (November  11,  1778),  58  (July  9,  1779),  103  (November  30,  1779), 
197-198  (May  16,  1781),  223  (January  7,  1782),  234  (March  12,  1782),  286 
(January  2,  1783),  320,  321  (July  3,  1783);  xxv.  226  (October  3,  1783);  xxxi.  20, 
21  (April  12,  1784),  79  (May  23,  1785),  83,  84  (June  9,  1785),  105,  106  (March  13, 

1786) ;  xxv.  301  (April  28,  1786);  xxi.  138  (March  13,  1787),  152,  153  (May  16, 

1787) ,  154  (May  28,  1787),  175  (May  21,  1788),  198  (May  12,  1789),  210  (October 
16,  1789).  See  John  Tileston’s  Diary,  1761-1766,  in  D.  C.  Colesworthy,  John 
Tileston’s  School,  Boston,  1887. 

79.  Boston  News  Letter,  September  12,  October  3,  10,  1754:  “IN  New-Boston, 
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near  the  Meeting-House  ...  by  Capt.  George  Mackay.”  New-Boston  also 
called  “the  West-end  of  town.” 

80.  Id.,  July  17,  24,  1755:  “At  the  House  in  Long-Lane,  where  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Hooper  lived,  next  door  to  Mr.  Borland’s.”  Before  coming  to  Boston, 
Elphinstone  had  taught  wHting  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  (See  New  York 
Gazette  or  Weekly  Post  Boy,  October  15,  22,  29,  November  12,  19,  December  3, 
1753;  January  6,  13,  20,  27,  1755;  and  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  September  26, 
October  10,  1754).  In  the  spring  of  1756,  he  was  established  in  New  York,  again, 
and  two  years  later,  in  Philadelphia.  (See  New  York  Gazette  or  Weekly  Post 
Boy,  April  26,  May  10,  17,  1756;  and  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  April  27,  1758.) 
Returning  to  New  York  in  1758,  he  remained  there  for  almost  twenty  years. 

81.  Boston  Records,  xix.  47  (October  20,  1756):  “Mr.  Brett  desires  Liberty  to 
Open  a School  for  Teaching  the  French  Tongue.”  Boston  Gazette,  May  2,  9, 
1757:  “in  the  White  House  nigh  the  Stone-Cutters,  Draw-Bridge”;  August  31, 
September  7,  14,  1761:  “In  the  North  Writing-School  Lane,  next  to  the  late 
Doctor  Kennedy’s”;  April  27,  May  4,  1767:  “his  School  near  the  Cornfield.” 

82.  Boston  Gazette,  September  13,  27,  1756:  “an  EVENING  SCHOOL  will  be 
opened  the  Third  Day  of  October,  at  the  South- Writing-School  ...  by  JOHN 
VINAL.”  This  announcement  indicates  that  Vinal  was  attached  to  the  South 
Writing  School  in  1756,  and  had  been  given  permission  to  “improve”  the  school- 
room outside  of  school  hours.  Boston  Records,  xiv.  307  (May  10,  1757):  “Usher 
of  the  Writing  School  in  the  Common”;  xvi.  12  (May  16,  1758),  25  (May  15, 
1759),  43  (May  16,  1760);  xix.  141  (March  18,  1761);  xvi.  56  (March  23,  1761); 
XIX.  145  (April  15,  1761):  John  Vinal  granted  “hberty  to  open  a private  School 
. . . out  of  School  Hours.”  He  had  been  conducting  such  a school  for  several 
years,  and  continued  until  1764,  at  least.  (See  Boston  Weekly  Advertiser, 
September  18,  25,  October  2,  9,  1758;  Boston  Evening  Post,  September  22,  29, 
1760;  Boston  News  Letter,  April  30,  May  7,  September  10,  17,  24,  October  1,  1761; 
Green  & Russell’s  Boston  Post  Boy,  September  3,  10,  17,  24,  1759;  April  20,  27, 
May  4,  September  7,  14,  21,  28,  October  5,  1761;  March  8,  15,  22,  September  27, 
October  4,  11,  1762;  March  21,  28,  April  4,  September  19,  26,  October  3,  1763; 
April  23,  30,  May  7,  1764.)  Boston  Records,  xvi.  59  (May  12,  1761):  “Usher  of 
the  Writing  School  in  the  Common”;  xix.  193  (April  28,  1762);  xvi.  94  (May  10, 
1763),  116  (May  15,  1764),  118-119  (May  15,  1764).  Essex  Journal,  October  25, 
November  1,  1776:  “at  the  North  School  House,”  in  Newburyport.  Vinal  evi- 
dently left  Boston  during  the  period  of  British  occupation.  Boston  Records, 
XXVI.  223,  224  (January  7,  1782) : “ Master  of  the  Writing  School  in  the  Common  ” ; 
XXVI.  234  (March  12,  1782),  286,  287  (January  2,  1783),  321  (July  3,  1783); 
XXV.  224  (September  17,  1783),  238  (March  17,  1784);  xxxi.  20,  22  (April  12, 
1784),  79  (May  23,  1785),  84  (June  9,  1785);  xxv.  281  (September  26,  1785); 
XXXI.  106  (March  13,  1786),  112  (July  27,  1786),  152,  153  (May  16,  1787),  174, 
175  (May  21,  1788),  209  (October  16,  1789),  258  (May  10,  1791),  390  (March  23, 
1795).  John  Vinal  was  the  author  of  The  Preceptor’s  Assistant,  Boston,  1792. 
(C.  Evans,  American  Bibliography,  viii.  No.  24962.) 

83.  Ephraim  Langdon,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1752;  A.M.;  died  1765.  Boston  Records, 
XIX.  100  (December  13,  1758):  Ephraim  Langdon  appointed  “Assistant”  to 
Peleg  Wiswall,  Master  of  the  North  Grammar  School;  xvi.  25  (May  15,  1759),  43 
(May  16,  1760),  59  (May  12,  1761),  75  (May  11,  1762),  94  (May  10,  1763),  116 
(May  14,  1764);  xx.  122  (December  17,  1764):  Suffering  “a  disorder  in  his  Eyes,” 
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Ephraim  Langdon  asked  for  “a  temporary  Assistant.”  On  January  11,  1765, 
Andrew  Eliot,  Jr.,  was  appointed  for  one  month  (xx.  127) ; xvi.  185  (May  26, 
1765);  XX.  188  (November  27,  1765):  Ephraim  Langdon  “Lately  deceased.” 
John  Tileston  (note  78)  notes  in  his  Diary,  1765:  “Nov’r  21.  Died  Master  Langdon 
(of  a fever)  ae.  32  years”  (Colesworthy,  p.  68). 

84.  James  Lovell,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1756;  A.M.;  Delegate  Continental  Congress; 
died  1814.  Boston  Records,  xvi.  43  (May  16, 1760) : “James  Lovell . . . Usher  in  the 
South  Grammar  School.”  He  probably  succeeded  Nathaniel  Gardner,  late  in  1759, 
orearlyin  1760;  XVI.  59  (May  12, 1761),  75  (May  11, 1762),  94  (May  10,  1763),  116 
(May  15,  1764),  125  (August  16,  1764),  146  (May  14,  1765),  185  (May  26,  1766); 
XX.  243  (February  5,  1767):  Placed  in  charge  of  the  North  Grammar  School,  for 
two  months,  after  the  resignation  of  Peleg  Wiswall;  xvi.  213  (May  8,  1767),  247 
(May  4,  1768),  283  (May  5,  1769);  xviii.  23  (May  8,  1770),  58  (May  27,  1771), 
81  (May  20,  1772),  140  (May  14,  1773),  180  (July  19,  1774).  James  Lovell  left 
the  South  Grammar  School  when  it  closed,  April  19,  1775.  He  was  imprisoned 
with  John  Leach  (note  70),  by  British  soldiers,  June  29,  1775. 

85.  Boston  Records,  xix.  147  (April  29,  1761):  James  Carter  appointed  Usher 
to  John  Tileston,  in  the  North  Writing  School;  xix.  170  (December  2,  1761); 
XVI.  185  (May  26,  1766),  213  (May  8,  1767);  xx.  290  (April  20,  1768);  xvi.  247 
(May  4,  1768):  James  Carter  “appointed  an  Usher  to  the  Writing  School  in 
Queen  Street,”  John  Proctor,  Master;  xx.  291  (May  7,  1768);  xvi.  271  (March  13, 
1769),  283  (May  5,  1769);  xviii.  24  (May  8,  1770),  58  (May  27,  1771),  82  (May  20, 
1772),  140  (May  14,  1773);  xxiii.  202  (November  10,  1773):  Appointed  “Master 
of  the  School  in  Queen  Street,”  upon  the  death  of  John  Proctor;  xxiii.  24  (March 
23,  1774);  xviii.  180  (May  19,  1774);  xxv.  2 (June  5,  1776):  officiated  as  Master  of 
the  South  Writing  School  until  Samuel  Holbrook  moved  to  town;  xviii.  252 
(November  8,  1776),  286  (May  26,  1777),  295  (December  15,  1777);  xxvi.  25 
(June  3,  1778),  31  (November  17,  1778),  58  (March  12,  1779),  71  (July  9,  1779), 
103  (November  30,  1779),  198  (May  16,  1781),  223  (January  7,  1782),  234  (March 
12,  1782),  286  (January  2,  1783),  320  (July  3,  1783);  xxxi.  20,  22  (April  12,  1784); 
xxv.  241  (April  14,  1784),  266  (April  17,  1785);  xxxi.  79  (May  23,  1785),  83 
(June  9,  1785);  xxv.  272  (June  22,  1785);  xxxi.  105,  106  (March  13,  1786);  xxv. 
312  (June  28,  1786);  xxxi.  152  (May  16,  1787),  174  (May  21,  1788),  209  (October 
16,  1789),  281  (March  12,  1792). 

86.  Boston  Evening  Post,  May  17,  1762:  “Royse  and  Williams  ...  a School 
. . . in  Queen-Street,  in  the  lower  Part  of  the  House  occupied  by  Mr.  Turner.” 

87.  Id.,  May  17,  1762. 

88.  Boston  Records,  xix.  191  (April  20,  1762):  Vere  Ross  granted  “Liberty 
to  open  a School  . . . for  the  Instruction  of  Youth  in  Mathematicks.” 

89.  Green  & Russell’s  Boston  Post  Boy,  February  15,  1762:  “In  the  North 
School  Street,  next  to  the  Latin  School  House”;  Boston  Gazette,  August  30, 
September  6,  13,  1762. 

90.  Boston  Post  Boy  & Advertiser,  October  10,  17,  24,  1763:  Location  not  given. 

91.  Boston  Gazette,  October  15,  29,  November  5,  1764  (Supplement) : “OPENS 
School  this  Day  (where  Mr.  John  Vinal  lately  kept,  opposite  William  Vassall, 
Esq;)”;  April  22,  29,  May  6,  October  7,  14,  21,  1765;  April  14,  28  (Supplement), 
May  5 (Supplement),  September  15,  22,  29,  1766;  February  9 (Supplement), 
1767:  “Having  his  House  burnt  in  the  late  Fire  has  taken  the  Southerly  End  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Gale’s  House  in  Sudbury-Street  to  live  in;  and  intends  to  open 
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School  (at  his  usual  Place,  opposite  William  Vassall,  Esq;)  April  13,  27,  October 
5,  1767;  May  9,  October  17,  31,  1768;  October  9,  16,  1769;  December  18,  25, 
1769;  January  15,  22,  1770:  “HAS  removed  his  School  to  a more  commodious 
Place,  a new  Brick  Building  in  Hanover-Street,  a little  below  the  Orange-Tree”; 
April  23,  30,  May  7,  October  8,  15,  1770;  April  29,  May  6,  September  30,  October  7 
(Supplement),  14, 21  (Supplement),  1771;  October  12, 1772; October  18,  November 

22,  1773;  October  3,  10,  1774;  Massachusetts  Gazette,  April  25,  May  2,  1765; 
April  25,  May  1,  8,  1766;  October  1,  8,  15,  29,  1767;  Boston  Post  Boy,  October  8, 

15,  22,  1764;  April  21  (Supplement),  September  22,  29,  1766;  February  9,  16, 

23,  April  20,  27  (Supplement),  May  4,  November  9 (Supplement),  1767;  May  9, 

16,  October  3,  10,  17,  1768;  Boston  Evening  Post,  February  9,  1767;  October  23, 
30,  November  6,  1769;  October  15,  22,  November  5,  1770;  October  7,  14,  21,  28, 
1771;  October  12,  19,  26,  November  9,  16,  1772;  November  9,  16,  1772;  November 
8,  15,  22,  1773. 

92.  Andrew  Eliot,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1762;  A.M.;  A.M.  (Hon.)  Yale,  1774; 
Librarian,  Harvard,  1763-67;  Tutor,  1767-74;  Fellow,  1772-74;  died  1805.  Bos- 
ton Records,  xx.  127  (January  11, 1765):  “Andrew  Elliot,”  Jr.,  appointed  Master 
of  the  North  Grammar  School,  “for  one  Month,”  while  Ephraim  Langdon  was  ill. 

93.  Josiah  Langdon,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1764;  A.M.;  died  1779.  Boston  Records, 
XX.  132  (February  6,  1765);  “Messrs  Jackson  and  Sewall  appointed  a Com- 
mittee to  treat  with  Mr  Josiah  Langdon  respecting  the  place  of  Usher  to  the 
North  Grammar  School  during  the  Confinement  of  the  present  Usher”;  xx.  189 
(December  11,  1765):  Josiah  Langdon  appointed  “Usher  of  the  North  Grammar 
School  in  the  room  of  Mr  Ephraim  Langdon  deceased”;  xvi.  185  (May  26,  1766); 
XX.  243  (February  5,  1767):  “Nathaniel  Langden  the  Usher  of  said  School  had 
declined  officiating  any  longer.” 

94.  Boston  Gazette,  June  30,  July  7,  1766:  “John  Pope  . . . hath  removed 
his  School  from  the  South  End  of  this  Town,  into  a Chamber  in  Forestreet,  about 
Midway  between  the  lower  Conduit  and  the  Draw  Bridge.”  Boston  Records, 
XXV.  279  (September  14,  1785):  John  Pope  given  “liberty  again  to  open  a School 
at  the  South  End  of  the  Town.” 

95.  Samuel  Hunt,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1765;  A.M.;  died  1816.  Boston  Records, 
XX.  219  (April  8,  1767):  Samuel  Hunt,  Jr.,  of  Cambridge  appointed  Master  of 
the  North  Grammar  School;  xvi.  213  (May  8,  1767),  246  (May  4,  1768);  xx.  313 
(October  19,  1768);  xvi.  282,  283  (May  5,  1769);  xviii.  23  (May  8,  1770),  57 
(May  27,  1771),  81  (May  20,  1772),  140  (May  14,  1773),  158  (March  15,  1774), 
180  (July  19,  1774);  xxv.  2 (June  5,  1776):  “Voted  that  the  Grammar  School  in 
School  Street  be  opened,  and  that  Mr  Samuel  Hunt  officiate  for  the  present  as 
Master”;  xxv.  10  (September  11,  1776);  xviii.  252  (November  8,  1776),  286 
(May  26,  1777);  xxv.  45  (July  23,  1777);  xviii.  293  (November  7,  1777);  xxv.  53 
(November  26,  1777);  xviii.  295  (December  15,  1777);  xxvi.  25  (June  3,  1778), 
31  (November  11,  November  23,  1778),  71  (July  9, 1779), 102  (November  24,  1779), 
103,  104  (November  30,  1779),  197  (May  16,  1781),  223  (January  7,  1782),  286 
(January  2,  1783),  320  (July  3,  1783);  xxi.  20,  21  (April  12,  1784);  xxv.  266 
(April  17,  1785),  269  (May  11,  1785);  xxxi.  79  (May  23,  1785),  83  (June  9, 1785), 
105  (March  13,  1786),  152  (May  16,  1787),  174  (May  21,  1788),  198  (May  12, 
1789),  209  (October  16,  1789);  xxxv.  24  (May  15,  1797),  27  (May  26,  1797), 
178,  179  (March  11,  1805),  184  (May  9,  1805):  “Petition  of  Samuel  Hunt  late 
Master  of  the  Grammar  School.”  Id.,  187-188  (May  29,  1805). 
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96.  Boston  Post  Boy,  August  10,  17,  24,  31,  1767:  “at  his  Apartment  in  Capt. 
Beach’s  House  near  the  Rev.  Mr.  Checkley’s  Meeting-House.” 

97.  Boston  Evening  Post,  September  7,  14,  28,  October  5,  1767:  “At  Mrs, 
Howard’s  in  Long  Lane.” 

98.  Theophilus  Chamberlain,  A.B.,  Yale,  1765.  Boston  Chronicle,  August  29- 
September  5,  5-12,  12-19,  1768:  “a  private  Latin  School  ...  his  house  in  the 
lane  opposite  to  Mein  and  Fleeming’s  Printing-oflBce.” 

99.  Boston  Gazette,  October  24,  31,  1768:  “in  that  commodious  and  large 
Building  opposite  Dr.  Cooper’s  Meeting”;  July  31,  August  7,  1769:  “behind  Mr. 
Barber’s  Insurance  office,  North-End.”  Boston  Post  Boy,  August  7,  14,  1769, 
Boston  Chronicle,  July  27-31,  31-August  3,  3-7,  1769.  Massachusetts  Gazette, 
August3, 17,24,  September  4, 11, 1769;  September  6, 13,  20,  1770:  “has  removed 
into  the  House  lately  occupied  by  Mr.  Wallis,  nearly  opposite  to  Benjamin 
Hallowell,  jun.  Esqr’s,  in  Hanover-Street.” 

100.  Boston  Records,  xx.  291  (May  7,  1768) : “ordered  that  Dali  should  at  the 
same  time  go  down  to  Mr  Tilestone’s  School,  the  North  Writing  School.”  James 
Carter  had  just  left  Tileston,  to  become  Usher  in  the  Writing  School  in  Queen 
Street;  XVIII.  181  (July  19, 1774):  “William  Doll  . . . Usher  of  the  writing  School, 
at  the  North  Part  of  the  Town.”  Boston  Gazette,  September  26,  October  3,  10, 
1774:  Dali  announces  an  Evening  School  “to  be  open’d  1st  Monday  in  October 
next,  at  the  Writing  School  House  in  Queen-Street.”  Boston  Records,  xxv.  46 
(July  31,  1777):  Appointed  Usher  to  John  Tileston,  in  the  North  Writing  School, 
“his  Services  . . . commenced  the  2d  of  June  last.”  Id.,  xxv.  50  (September  22, 
1777) : Resigned. 

101.  Boston  Records,  xvi.  271  (May  4,  1769):  Joseph  Ward  petitioned  to  be 
appointed  Master  of  the  South  Writing  School”;  xxiii.  21  (June  28,  1769): 
“Mr  Joseph  W^ard  had  the  Charge  of  the  South  Working  {sic!)  School  given  him 
the  28.  of  January  last,  and  he  left  it  the  10th  of  April.”  Boston  Gazette,  April  17 
(Supplement),  24  (Supplement),  1769:  “an  English  Grammar  School  in  King- 
Street,  where  Mr.  SAMUEL  HOLBROOK  hath  for  many  Years  kept  a Writing 
School.”  Boston  Chronicle,  April  17-20,  24-27,  May  1-4,  1769.  Boston  Evening 
Post,  May  1,  8,  1769:  “in  King-Street,  a little  below  the  Town-House.”  Boston 
Records,  xxiii.  145  (September  23,  1772):  “Mr  . . . Ward  from  Portsmouth 
apply ’d  to  the  Selectmen  for  leave  to  open  a School  in  this  Town  for  teaching 
Children  to  Read  &c.  which  was  accordingly  granted.”  Probably  another  Ward. 
Massachusetts  Spy,  October  8,  15,  22,  29,  November  5,  1772:  “in  a House  adjoin- 
ing to  the  Treasurer’s  office.”  Boston  Gazette,  November  2 (Supplement),  1772; 
April  11,  1774. 

102.  Boston  Evening  Post,  November  27,  December  4,  11,  1769:  “at  his  Room 
in  Mr.  Carnes’s  House  near  the  Meeting-House,  New-Boston.”  Boston  Chronicle, 
January  18-22,  22-25,  25-30,  February  5-8,  12-15,  March  1-5,  8-12,  12-15, 
22-26,  26-29,  1770.  Boston  Gazette,  April  9,  16,  30,  1770:  “has  Removed  from 
New-Boston,  into  the  Lane  opposite  Deacon  Ebenezer  Storer’s  Warehouse  in 
Union-Street”;  February  18,  25,  1771:  “at  Mr.  Joseph  Northrup’s,  Silk  Dyer, 
near  the  Mill-Bridge,  and  leading  down  to  the  New  Mills”;  October  7,  14,  1771; 
December  13,  20,  1773.  Massachusetts  Gazette,  December  6-13,  13-20,  20-27, 
1773:  “at  the  Green-Dragon  Tavern.”  Massachusetts  Spy,  November  24, 
December  1,  8,  16,  22,  29,  1774. 

103.  Boston  Records,  xviii.  118  (March  9,  1773):  John  Fenno,  Usher  to 
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Samuel  Holbrook,  “Master  of  the  Writing  School  in  the  Common”;  xviii.  141 
(May  14,  1773);  xxiii.  213  (March  16,  1774):  Resigned.  Massachusetts  Gazette, 
February  13,  20,  27,  1772:  “A  School  . . . will  be  opened  on  Monday  the  second 
Day  of  March,  at  the  Room  (in  King-Street)  lately  improved  by  Mr.  Gerrish, 
Vendue-Master.”  Id.,  March  18,  25,  April  1,  October  21,  28,  November  4,  1773. 

104.  Boston  Records,  xxiii.  132  (June  23,  1772):  “Louis  DeUle  appeared  and 
asked  hberty  of  the  Selectmen  for  opening  a School  in  this  Town  for  teaching  ye 
French  language.”  Boston  Gazette,  June  8,  15  (Supplement),  22,  1772:  “His 
School  is  at  the  Room  (in  King-street)  lately  improved  by  Mr.  Gerrish,  Vendue- 
Master.”  Id.,  October  26,  November  2,  9,  1772;  May  17,  24,  1773.  Boston  Even- 
ing Post,  March  9,  16,  23,  30,  1772;  July  (Supplement)  1773.  Massachusetts 
Gazette,  February  4,  11,  18,  May  20,  June  3,  August  5,  12,  1773;  February  24, 
March  3,  10,  1774.  The  Literary  Diary  of  Ezra  Stiles,  i.  184  (entry  of  November 
13,  1771):  “This  day  I was  visited  by  Mr.  Lewis  Dehle  a french  young  Gent, 
aet.  23.  born  at  Hispaniola  — educated  eight  years  in  the  Univy  in  Bourdeaux 
Old  France  — understands  & writes  Latin  w'ell:  but  knows  not  Greek  or  Hebrew. 
He  is  well  acquainted  with  the  belles  Lettres,  and  has  studied  the  Pohtics  & Con- 
stitutions of  antient  & modern  Empires.  He  proposes  teachg  French  & fencing.” 
Id.,  I.  409  (entry  of  August  22,  1773):  “This  day  Ezra  [Ezra  Stiles,  Jr.]  began  to 
learn  French  with  Mr.  Delisle.” 

105.  Massachusetts  Gazette,  May  6,  27,  June  10,  1773:  “at  Mrs.  KILBY’S  in 
Newbury-Street.”  Id.,  January  27,  February  3,  June  23,  July  7,  1774;  April  13, 
1775:  “has  removed  his  Academy  to  the  House  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Curtis  . . . 
nearly  opposite  to  William  Vassall,  Esq.”  Massachusetts  Gazette,  June  13-20, 
1774:  “Academy  . . . just  opposite  the  Royal  Exchange  Tavern.”  Massachu- 
setts Spy,  August  19,  26,  September  2,  9,  1773:  “His  School  is  in  King-street,  near 
the  State-house.” 

106.  Massachusetts  Gazette,  March  25,  April  1,  16,  1773:  “continue  keeping 
School  in  the  former  Place  within  a few  Doors  of  Concert-Hall,  in  Orange-Tree 
Street.”  Boston  Gazette,  April  12,  26  (Supplement),  1773;  March  14,  April  4, 
October  3,  10,  17,  1774.  Massachusetts  Gazette,  April  15,  21,  28,  May  5,  1774: 
“School  as  usual  in  Hanover-Street,  near  Concert  Hall.” 

107.  Boston  Records,  xxiii.  202  (November  10,  1773):  Abiah  Holbrook,  “a 
Young  Man  near  of  Age,”  appointed  Usher  to  James  Carter  in  the  Writing  School 
in  Queen  Street;  xviii.  180  (July  19,  1774);  xxv.  79  (November  18,  1778);  xxvi.  71 
(July  9,  1779);  xxv.  103  (November  16,  1779):  Resigned. 

108.  Id.,  XXIII.  213  (March  16,  1774):  Andrew  Cunningham  appointed  Usher 
to  Samuel  Holbrook,  in  the  South  Writing  School. 

109.  Massachusetts  Gazette,  July  4-11,  11-18,  1774:  “his  House  near  Liberty- 
Tree.”  C.  Evans,  American  Bibhography,  iv.  No.  11683. 

110.  Boston  Records,  xxiii.  213  (March  16,  1774):  “Francis  Vaidale  of  Tours 
in  the  Province  of  Tournay  applied  to  the  Selectmen  for  leave  to  open  a School, 
in  this  Town  to  teach  French,  and  having  produced  Credentials  of  his  being  a 
Protestant,  and  attended  their  Assembhes  which  Corresponded  with  his  own 
declaration.”  Massachusetts  Gazette,  January  13,  20,  March  3,  10,  1774:  “He 
keeps  his  School  at  Mr.  Martin’s  in  Bromfield’s  Lane.”  Vandale  taught  in  New- 
port and  New  York,  also.  See  Newport  Mercury,  October  3,  10,  17,  1774;  New 
York  Gazette,  November  27,  December  11, 1775;  Rivington’s  New  York  Gazetteer, 
October  26,  November  9,  16,  1775.  Boston  Records,  xxv.  33  (April  2,  1777): 
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“Mr.  Vandale  upon  application  permitted  to  deliver  an  Oration  in  French  to  his 
Pupils  in  Faneuil  Hall.”  Vandale  was  instructor  in  French  at  Harvard  College, 
1779-1780. 

111.  Boston  Records,  xxiii.  224  (August  10,  1774):  “Mr.  William  Payne  from 
Barnstable  applys  to  the  Selectmen  for  leave  to  open  a School,  in  this  Town  for 
teaching  Enghsh  Grammar  Writing  & Arithmetick.”  Boston  Evening  Post, 
August  22,  29,  September  5,  19  (Supplement),  November  21,  28,  December  19, 
1774:  “has  opened  an  Enghsh  Grammar  School  (lately  kept  by  Mr.  Ward  in  Milk 
Street).”  Boston  Gazette,  November  14,  21,  28, 1774:  “School  in  Milk  Street  . . . 
his  Lodgings  at  Mr.  Benjamin  Gray’s  in  King-Street.”  Massachusetts  Gazette, 
November  21-28,  28-December  5,  19-26,  1774;  December  26-January  2,  9-16, 
16-23,  30-February  6,  6-13,  13-20,  27-April  3,  1775.  Massachusetts  Spy, 
November  24,  December  1,  8,  16,  23,  29,  1774;  January  5,  12,  1775.  New  England 
Chronicle,  May  2,  23,  30,  1776:  “in  King  Street,  near  the  State  House.” 

112.  Massachusetts  Gazette,  May  25,  1775:  “proposes  to  open  the  School 
lately  occupied  by  Mr.  Paine  in  Milk-Street”;  August  17,  1775:  “has  remov’d 
his  School  from  Milk  Street,  to  a House  in  Seven  Star  Lane,  opposite  Sir  WilUam 
Pepperel’s.” 
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FEBRUARY  MEETING,  1929 


Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  invita- 


tion  of  Mr.  Frederic  Winthrop,  at  No.  299  Ber- 
keley Street,  Boston,  on  Thursday,  February  28,  1929,  at 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  President,  Samuel 
Eliot  Morison,  in  the  chair. 

The  Records  of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  the  death  on 
January  third,  of  Francis  Randall  Appleton;  on  Jan- 
uary eleventh,  of  Frederick  Cheever  Shattuck;  on 
January  twenty-seventh,  of  Walter  Austin;  and  on 
February  nineteenth,  of  Charles  Lemuel  Nichols;  all 
Resident  Members. 

Mr.  Philip  Putnam  Chase  of  Milton,  Dr.  George 
Richards  Minot  and  Mr.  Stewart  Mitchell  of  Boston, 
Mr.  Arthur  Orlo  Norton  of  Wellesley,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Walcott  of  Cambridge,  were  elected  Resident  Members. 
Mr.  George  Macaulay  Trevelyan  of  Cambridge, 
England,  was  elected  an  Associate  Member. 

The  Reverend  Henry  Wilder  Foote  spoke  on  “ Robert 
Feke,  Colonial  Portrait  Painter,”  summarizing  his  study 
of  Feke,  which  is  to  be  published  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Percival  Merritt  exhibited  an  oil  painting  giving 
“A  View  of  the  Town  of  Concord,  with  the  Ministerial 
Troops  destroying  the  Stores,”  on  April  19,  1775.  In 
commenting  upon  it,  Mr.  Merritt  spoke,  in  part,  as 
follows : 

The  subject  of  the  painting  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  the 
second  of  Amos  Doolittle’s  set  of  four  plates  of  the  battles  of  Concord 
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and  Lexington.  The  painting  is  shown  through  the  kindness  of  the 
owner,  Mrs.  Stedman  Buttrick  of  Concord,  it  having  been  in  the 
possession  of  her  family  since  1775.  Mrs.  Buttrick  (formerly  Miss 
Mary  Brooks)  is  the  daughter  of  Judge  George  Merrick  Brooks 
(H.  C.  1844).  Judge  Brooks,  who  was  born  in  1824,  and  died  in  1893, 
for  many  years  Judge  of  Probate  for  Middlesex  County,  was  the  son 
of  Nathan  Brooks  (H.  C.  1809,  died  1863)  and  Mary  Merrick  his 
wife,  and  the  grandson  of  Tilly  Merrick  (H.  C.  1773).  Tilly  Merrick, 
who  died  in  1836,  was  a participant  in  the  fight  at  the  North  Bridge, 
and  the  original  owner  of  the  picture.^  From  him  through  his  daughter, 
]Mary  Merrick  Brooks,  and  his  grandson,  George  Merrick  Brooks,  it 
has  passed  to  his  great-granddaughter,  the  present  owner. 

The  family  story  as  to  its  origin,  which  Mrs.  Buttrick  has  heard 
her  father  tell  many  times,  is  that  it  was  painted  on  the  spot,  four 
days  after  the  fight,  by  a distant  relative  of  her  great-grandfather, 
Tilly  Merrick.  Judge  Brooks,  who  was  proud  of  his  possession,  was 
in  the  habit  of  bringing  visitors  from  Boston  to  his  home  in  Concord, 
exhibiting  the  picture,  and  telling  them  its  history.  A few  years  ago, 
as  it  had  become  darkened  by  age  and  slightly  damaged  by  a hole 
in  the  lower  right-hand  corner,  it  was  taken  for  cleaning  and  repairing 
by  a w'ell-known  artist  who  lived  in  Concord  for  a number  of  years.^ 
After  the  work  of  repairs  was  completed  the  picture  was  returned  to 
Mrs.  Buttrick  with  the  remark  that,  although  not  much  could  be  said 
in  its  favor  as  a work  of  art,  it  was  undoubtedly  a genuine  antique. 

Doolittle’s  experiences  at  Concord  and  Lexington  are  related  by 
John  W.  Barber  in  his  History  and  Antiquities  of  New  Haven  * sub- 
stantially as  it  is  given  below.  The  story  is  also  told  by  the  Rev. 
W.  A.  Beardsley  in  his  paper,  “An  Old  New  Haven  Engraver  and 
his  Work:  Amos  Doolittle.”^ 

The  news  of  the  Nineteenth  of  April  reached  New  Haven  about 


* It  will  be  observed  that  Judge  Brooks  was  twelve  years  of  age  when  his 
grandfather  died  and  thirty-nine  years  old  when  his  father  died. 

2 Miss  Elsie  Roberts,  formerly  of  Philadelphia,  who  hved  in  Concord  up  to  the 
time  of  her  death. 

’ First  edition,  1831,  pp.  73,  74,  and  87  note.  Second  edition,  1856,  pp.  157, 
158.  The  first  edition  appeared  a year  before  DooUttle’s  death.  Barber  had 
worked  with  Doolittle  and  drew  his  account  from  him. 

* Publications  of  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society,  viii.  132-150. 
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noon  on  Friday,  April  21,  and  the  Governor’s  Guard^  of  New  Haven, 
under  command  of  Benedict  Arnold,  started  for  the  scene  with  about 
forty  volunteers.  Among  them  went  Amos  Doolittle  (1754-1832),  a 
member  of  the  company,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Ralph  Earl *  * 
(1751-1801),  a portrait  painter,  who  is  supposed  to  have  gone  with 
the  company  as  a volunteer.  On  arriving  at  Cambridge  the  Cadets 
were  said  to  have  been  quartered  in  the  former  home  of  Lieut. 
Governor  Thomas  Oliver,®  where  they  remained  for  several  weeks 
before  returning  to  New  Haven. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  Doolittle  and  Earl  visited  Lexington  and 
Concord,  where  Earl  made  drawings  on  the  spot.  Doolittle  is  said 
to  have  acted  as  a model  for  Earl  in  some  of  his  drawings.  Apparently 
not  long  after  their  return  to  New  Haven,  Doolittle  started  on  his 
engravings  from  Earl’s  drawings  or  sketches.  On  December  13,  1775, 
the  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Connecticut  Journal: 

THIS  DAT  PUBLISHED, 

And  to  be  SOLD  at  the  STORE  of 
Mr.  JAMES  LOCKWOOD,  near  the  College,  in 
NEW- HAVEN, 

Four  different  Views  of  the  BATTLES  of 
LEXINGTON,  CONCORD,  &c. 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1775. 

Plate  1.  The  Battle  at  Lexington. 

Plate  11.  A View  of  the  Town  of  Concord,  with 
the  Minifterial  Troops  dellroying  the  Stores. 

Plate  III.  The  Battle  at  the  North  Bridge  in  Concord. 

Plate  IV.  The  South  Part  of  Lexington  where  the 
firft  Detachment  were  join’d  by  Lord  Piercy. 

The  above  Four  Plates  are  neatly  engraven  on  Cop- 
per, from  original  Paintings  taken  on  the  Spot. 

Price  Six  Shillings  per  Set  for  the  plain  ones,  or 
Eight  Shillings  coloured. 

* The  Rev.  Mr.  Beardsley  says:  “They  did  not  go  as  the  Governor’s  Foot 
Guard  but  as  the  New  Haven  Cadets.”  Ezra  Stiles  in  his  Diary  (i.  540)  says  under 
date  of  February  26:  “The  news  of  Lexington  reached  New  Haven  on  Friday 
night  — & on  Ldsday  Morn*  the  Comp®  of  Cadets  marched  from  New  Haven 
Via  Hartfd  for  Boston.” 

* William  Dunlap’s  History  of  The  Arts  of  Design  in  the  United  States  (1918), 
I.  183,  184,  263,  264,  and  264  note.  Earl  was  a portrait  painter  of  some 
importance,  who  studied  after  the  Revolution  under  Benjamin  West,  but  is  said 
to  have  “destroyed  himself  by  habitual  intemperance.” 

* This  was  the  present  Elmwood.  Oliver  had  removed  to  Boston  in  the 
previous  year  and  subsequently  left  there  for  England  at  the  time  of  the  Evacua- 
tion of  Boston  in  March,  1776. 
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This  advertisement  was  repeated  in  the  issues  of  December  20 
and  27,  but  no  references  to  the  engravings  appear  in  the  news 
columns.  1 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  painting  is  on  a scale  considerably 
larger  than  that  of  the  engraving,  but  that  the  former  is  rather  a less 
crude  representation  than  the  latter,  although  both  represent  abso- 
lutely the  same  subject  and  present  an  easily  recognizable  view  of  the 
centre  of  the  town  of  Concord. 

Whether  the  engraving  was  made  from  the  painting  or  the  paint- 
ing from  the  engraving,  at  a later  time,  cannot  be  determined  with 
exactness.  So  far  as  is  known  there  are  no  paintings  in  existence  of 
the  three  other  Doolittle  plates. 


* I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Andrew  Keogh,  Librarian  of  Y ale  University,  for  a 
photostat  of  the  page  of  the  Connecticut  Journal,  December  13,  1775,  on  which 
the  advertisement  appears. 
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APRIL  MEETING,  1929 

A Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held,  at  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  Roger  B.  Merriman,  at  No.  175 
Brattle  Street,  Cambridge,  on  Thursday,  April  25, 1929,  at 
half  after  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  Vice-President, 
James  Hardy  Ropes,  in  the  chair. 

The  Records  of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  that  letters 
had  been  received  from  Mr.  Philip  Putnam  Chase, 
Dr.  George  Richards  Minot,  Mr.  Stewart  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Arthur  Orlo  Norton,  and  Mr.  Robert  Walcott, 
accepting  Resident  Membership;  and  from  Mr.  George 
Macaulay  Trevelyan,  accepting  Associate  Membership. 

Mr.  Richard  Ammi  Cutter  of  Cambridge,  Dr.  James 
Lincoln  Huntington  of  Boston,  Mr.  Clifford  Herschel 
Moore  of  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  Francis  Parkman  of 
Cambridge,  were  elected  Resident  Members;  and  Mr. 
Charles  Thornton  Libby  of  Yarmouth,  Maine;  Mr. 
Hosea  Ballou  Morse  of  Arden,  Camberly,  England; 
Mr.  Vernon  Louis  Barrington  of  Seattle,  Washington; 
Mr.  James  Harvey  Robinson  of  New  York;  and  Mr. 
Chauncey  Brewster  Tinker  of  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut, were  elected  Corresponding  Members;  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  Counselman  Wroth  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  was  elected  an  Associate  Member. 

The  Vice-President  appointed  the  following  Com- 
mittees in  anticipation  of  the  Annual  Meeting: 

To  nominate  candidates  for  the  several  offices,  — 
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Messrs.  James  Phinney  Baxter,  3d,  Charles  Eliot 
Goodspeed,  and  Lawrence  Shaw  Mayo. 

To  examine  the  Treasurer’s  accounts,  — Messrs.  Allan 
Forbes  and  Nathaniel  Thayer  Kidder. 

Mr.  John  Noble  spoke  on: 

HARVARD  COLLEGE  LOTTERIES 

The  General  Court  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  at 
the  winter  session  of  1719-1720,  passed  an  act  ^ declaring  lotteries 
to  be  “common  and  publick  nusances,”  and  imposing  fines  of  £200 
on  the  promoters  and  £10  on  every  person  who  shall  “play,  throw 
or  draw”  at  any  lottery  whether  by  “dice,  lotts,  cards,  balls  or  any 
other  numbers  or  figures,  or  in  any  other  way  whatsoever.”  The 
preamble  terms  them  “ mischievous  and  unlawful  games  . . . whereby 
the  children  and  servants  of  several  gentlemen,  merchants  and 
traders,  and  other  unwary  people  have  been  drawn  into  a vain  and 
foolish  expence  of  money,  which  tends  to  the  utter  ruine  and  im- 
poverishment of  many  families,  and  is  to  the  reproach  of  this  govern- 
ment, and  against  common  good,  trade,  welfare  and  peace  of  the 
Province. 

A generation  later  the  military  and  naval  operations  against  the 
French  in  Canada  cost  more  money  than  could  readily  be  raised  by 
taxation  ® and  the  General  Court  resorted  to  lotteries  in  place  of 
further  exercise  of  the  taxing  power.^  The  practice  of  raising  money 
for  military  and  other  governmental  needs  soon  extended  to  State 


* Acts  of  1719,  Chapter  8,  passed  November  7,  1719. 

® The  clergy  had  expressed  the  view  20  years  earlier  — that  lotteries  were 
“a  plain  cheat  upon  the  people”  yet  “such  is  the  corruption  of  mankind,  that 
the  mere  hope  of  getting  the  riches  of  other  men  without  the  doing  the  service  of 
anything  for  it,  wall  engage  men  to  run  the  hazard  of  being  losers.”  Judgment  of 
the  ministers  made  at  Boston,  in  May,  1699,  quoted  in  a lecture  on  lotteries  by 
George  William  Gordon  to  the  Young  Men’s  Society  (printed  by  the  Temperance 
Press,  Boston,  1833),  p.  10. 

* F.  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  (1895),  ii.  83-86;  see  also  Province  Laws, 
IV.  133-142,  notes. 

* Acts  of  1744-1745,  Chapter  20,  passed  January  9,  1745,  to  raise  £7500  for 
the  expenses  of  an  expedition  for  relief  of  Annapolis;  Acts  of  1757-1758,  Chapter 
35,  passed  April  29,  1758,  to  raise  £30,000  for  the  “intended  expedition  against 
Canada.”  (Lmder  Abercrom.bie.) 
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and  municipal  improvements  and  later  to  religious,  charitable  and 
educational  objects,  — for  example:  rebuilding  Faneuil  Hall,  which 
“in  the  providence  of  God”  had  been  “consumed  by  fire”;^  winding 
up  the  defunct  land  bank;^  clothing  the  jMassachusetts  troops  in 
the  Continental  ArmyC  disposal  of  wild  lands  in  Maine  C building 
bridges,  over  the  Parker  River  in  Newbury,®  and  over  the  Saco;® 
and  repairing  Long  Wharf.^  In  Connecticut,  money  was  raised  by 
lottery  to  build  the  State  House  at  Hartford;  in  Maryland,  for  an 
endowment  for  Baltimore  College;  and  in  Rhode  Island,  to  build  a 
meeting  house.®  Lotteries  were  an  ordinary  incident  of  everyday  life 
in  Massachusetts  for  nearly  seventy-five  years.  They  began  to  die 
out  early  in  the  last  century,  and  by  1830  were  extinct. 

During  the  period  that  lotteries  flourished,  under  legislative  sanc- 
tion, four  were  granted  for  the  benefit  of  Harvard  College. 

The  first  of  these  was  granted  in  1765,  for  the  building  of  a new 
dormitory.  This  lottery  never  went  into  operation. 

The  second,  granted  in  1788  for  the  purchase  of  an  orrery,  accom- 
plished its  purpose  with  a margin  over. 

By  the  third,  granted  in  1794  for  the  erection  of  a new  dormitory, 
part  of  the  money  for  building  Stoughton  Hall  was  raised.  But, 
after  four  classes  had  been  drawn,  the  lottery  was  suspended,  and 
the  Corporation  was  obliged  to  collect  from  one  or  more  defaulting 
underwriters  and  defend  a suit  for  commissions  by  one  of  the  managers. 

The  fourth,  granted  in  1806,  produced  enough  money  to  build 
Holworthy  Hall  and  to  replace  the  amount  taken  from  general  funds 
for  the  completion  of  Stoughton  Hall. 


1 Acts  of  1760-1761,  Chapter  26. 

* Acts  of  1759-1760,  Chapter  25.  See  also  our  Publications,  in.  36;  iv.  59. 

* Acts  of  1780,  Chapter  15. 

* Act  of  November  9,  1786.  The  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College 
bought  twenty  tickets  in  this  lottery  by  virtue  of  which  they  became  the  owners 
of  ten  lots  covering  2720  acres  of  wilderness.  (Corporation  Records,  in.  272,  320. 
References  in  these  notes  are  to  the  set  of  records  in  the  office  of  the  President 
at  University  Hall,  Cambridge.)  The  vote  directs  the  treasurer  “to  purchase 
twenty  tickets  in  the  land  lottery  with  Pierce’s  final  settlement  notes  now  in 
the  treasury.” 

® Acts  of  1760,  Chapter  35. 

® Acts  of  1757-1758,  Chapter  14. 

’ Acts  of  1779-1780,  Chapter  4. 

* Independent  Chronicle,  Apr.  10,  1794;  Nov.  23,  1795;  Oct.  16,  1809. 
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On  a stormy  night  in  January,  1764,  Harvard  Hall  caught  fire 
and,  together  with  the  College  library,  which  was  housed  in  it,  was 
totally  destroyed^  Massachusetts,  Stoughton  and  Hollis  Halls  and 
Holden  Chapel  caught  fire,  but  were  saved  by  the  efforts  of  citizens, 
aided  by  heavy  snow. 

The  General  Court  had  appropriated  £2000  in  1762  and  more 
thereafter  for  the  erection  of  “a  new  College  at  Cambridge”  (Hollis 
Hall),  and  immediately  after  the  fire  they  voted  to  rebuild  “Harvard 
College,”  at  the  expense  of  the  Province,  and  appropriated  £2000  to 
begin  work.^  But  the  original  Stoughton  Hall  was  “ an  unsubstantial 
piece  of  masonry,  grown  weak  with  age  and  unfit  longer  to  be  occu- 
pied.” ® At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  students  had  increased  so 
fast  that  as  many  as  ninety  were  unable  to  get  rooms  in  the  college 
yard.^ 

The  members  of  the  General  Court  felt  that  they  had  done  enough 
for  the  college  for  the  present,  and,  to  meet  the  further  expense  of 
replacing  Stoughton  Hall,  granted  the  first  of  the  Harvard  College 
Lotteries.  The  act®  is  entitled,  “An  Act  for  raising  by  lottery  the 
sum  of  £3200,  for  building  another  hall  for  the  students  of  Harvard 
College  to  dwell  in.” 

The  preamble  recites  that  the  buildings  “are  greatly  insufficient” 
for  lodging  the  students,  and  will  become  more  so  when  Stoughton 
Hall  shall  be 

pulled  down  as  it  appears  it  soon  must  be  by  reason  of  its  present  ruinous 
state;  that  there  is  no  fund  for  erecting  such  buildings  and  considering 
the  great  expence  which  the  General  Court  has  lately  been  at  in  building 
Hollis  Hall,  and  also  in  rebuilding  Harvard  College  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  any  further  provision  for  the  College  can  be  made  from  the  public 
treasury,  so  that  no  other  resort  is  left  but  to  private  benefactions,  which, 
it  is  conceived,  will  be  best  excited  by  means  of  a Lottery. 


* Cf;  W.  C.  Lane,  “New  Hampshire’s  Part  in  Restoring  the  Library,”  in  our 
Publications,  xxv.  24,  28. 

^ Resolves  of  1762-1763,  Chapters  65,  71,  328;  Resolves  of  1763-1764,  Chap- 
ters 149,  230.  See  also  J.  Quincy,  History  of  Harvard  College,  ii.  100-101, 112-113, 
479-481. 

’ Id.,  I.  180. 

* The  average  number  in  the  graduating  class  from  1755  to  1764  was  34,  as 
against  23  in  the  preceding  decade.  Harvard  Quinquennial  Catalogue. 

® Chap.  21  Acts  of  1765,  passed  June  25,  1765. 
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The  directors  of  the  lottery  appointed  by  the  act  were  Thomas 
Hubbard,  Harrison  Gray,  Thomas  Flucker,  Edward  Holyoke,  Joseph 
Lee,  John  Winthrop,  Esquires,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Gray;^  and  they 
were  ordered  to  draw  up  a plan  for  the  lottery  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Governor  and  Council.  The  net  proceeds  of  the  lottery  were 
to  be  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Province  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Governor  and  Council  for  the  erection  of  the 
new  building. 

This  lottery  never  got  going.  President  Holyoke  died  in  1769. 
In  November  of  that  year  the  Corporation  requested  Mr.  Hubbard 
to  call  a meeting  of  the  managers,^  and  in  June,  1771,  appointed  the 
President,  Dr.  Eliot,  and  Dr.  Cooper  a committee  “to  wait  on  the 
gentlemen  appointed  to  be  Managers  of  the  Lottery  granted  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  the  College  to  desire  their  acceptance  of  that 
important  trust.”  ® 

A year  later  a second  committee  was  appointed,  “ to  concert  some 
measures  for  carrying  the  Provincial  Act  for  a college  lottery  into 
execution  and  make  report.”^  The  managers,  however,  having  done 
nothing,  finally  announced  that  they  would  not  serve,  and  the  Corpora- 
tion had  to  petition  the  General  Court  to  appoint  new  managers  in 
their  places.^  At  the  session  of  1772-1773  an  act  was  passed  to 
“amend  . . . and  carry  into  execution”  the  act  of  1765,  and  Joseph 
Jackson  and  William  Blair  Townsend,  Esquires,  and  Jonathan 


* Thomas  Hubbard  graduated  in  the  class  of  1721  and  was  treasurer  of 
the  college  from  1752  until  his  death  in  1773.  He  was  a member  of  the 
General  Court  and  the  Provincial  Council.  He  contributed  £100  for  the 
building  of  the  new  Harvard  Hall  and  left  £300  to  the  college  by  his  wdll. 
(Quincy,  ii.  101,  158.)  Thomas  Flucker  was  secretary  of  the  Province.  (Id.,  ii. 
153,  458.) 

Edward  Holyoke  was  president  of  the  college.  He  died  in  1769.  John  Winthrop 
held  the  HolUs  professorship  of  mathematics,  and  natural  and  experimental 
philosophy.  On  the  death  of  President  Holyoke  he  was  chosen  president,  but 
declined  the  office.  (Id.,  ii.  25,  149.) 

* Corporation  Records,  ii.  320. 

’ Id.,  II.  352.  The  ofiice  of  president  was  held  by  Samuel  Locke,  who  had 
succeeded  President  Holyoke.  The  presidency  had  been  offered  to  Andrew  Eliot 
and  Samuel  Cooper,  the  other  members  of  the  Committee,  but  both  had  declined. 
(Quincy,  ii.  151-154,  161.) 

< Id.,  II.  365. 

‘ Id.,  II.  369. 
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Mason,  William  Greenleaf,  Samuel  Austin,  and  Henry  Hill,  merehants, 
were  appointed  in  place  of  the  former  managers.^ 

The  new  Managers  tried  to  put  the  lottery  into  operation,  but  had 
little  success  in  disposing  of  the  tickets.  They  appealed  to  the 
President  and  Fellows  to  underwrite  the  unsold  tickets,  and  an- 
nounced that  they  would  resign  if  the  Corporation  did  not  do  so. 
This  request  was  brought  up  in  a meeting  of  the  Corporation  February 
14,  1775,  and  a vote  was  passed  to  underwrite  the  unsold  tickets  to 
the  number  of  two  thousand.^ 

June  1 was  fixed  as  the  date  for  commencement  of  the  drawing, 
but  before  that  day  arrived.  Smith’s  column  had  marched  on  Lexing- 
ton, and  the  Province  was  up  in  arms.  The  outcome  of  the  lottery 
is  tersely  stated  in  a note  in  the  records  of  the  Corporation:  “N.B. 
The  Managers  of  the  aforesaid  Lottery  afterw’d  gave  it  up,  the  war 
breaking  out.”  ^ 

In  1788  the  General  Court  passed  an  act  granting  a lottery  “for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  an  Orrery  made  by  Joseph  Pope,  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  L'niversity  at  Cambridge.”  The  sum  to  be 
raised  was  not  to  exceed  £550  after  paying  the  expenses  of  manage- 
ment. The  act  appointed  Samuel  Eliot,  Henry  Hill,  and  Aaron 
Dexter,  Esquires,  or  any  two  of  them,  to  be  managers.'*  Any  surplus 


‘ Acts  of  1772,  Chapter  16,  pa.ssed  July  2.  Jonathan  Mason  was  a merchant 
and  deacon  of  the  Old  South  Church.  Thinking  the  atmosphere  at  Harvard 
heretical,  he  sent  his  son  to  Princeton,  but  gave  a legacy  of  $500  to  the  President 
and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  to  support  a professorship  of  divinity. 

^ “Whereas  the  Managers  of  the  College  Lottery  have  made  application  to 
this  Board,  representing  that  they  cannot  go  on  with  s’d  Lottery,  but  are  de- 
termined forthwith  to  resign  their  trust,  unless  the  College  wall  engage  to  take  off 
a number  of  the  tickets  wLich  remain  unsold;  and  that  if  sufficient  encouragement 
may  be  given  them  this  way,  they  hope  to  sell  the  remainder,  & will  proceed  to  fix 
on  the  first  day  of  June  next  for  the  time  of  drawing;  the  Corporation,  considering 
that  this  Lottery  was  designed  by  the  General  Court  for  a purpose  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  College,  & judging  it  their  duty  to  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  prevent  the  failure  of  so  good  a design  . . . 

“VOTED:  That  the  College  will  take  to  their  own  account,  at  the  risque  of 
the  proposed  profits,  two  thousand  tickets,  if  so  many  shall  remain  unsold  at 
the  time  fixed  for  drawing.”  (Corporation  Records,  ii.  415.) 

® Ibid. 

^ Samuel  Eliot  founded  the  professorship  of  Greek  Literature;  Aaron  Dexter 
was  professor  of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica  for  33  years  from  1783.  (Quincy, 
II.  267,  270,  308,  313.) 
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above  the  cost  of  the  orrery  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
University  for  general  usesd 

The  preamble  states  that:  “His  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
and  several  other  persons  of  respectable  characters  have  petitioned 
this  Court  that  an  Act  may  pass  authorizing  such  Managers  as  may 
thereby  be  appointed  to  raise  by  Lottery  a sum  of  money  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  an  Orrery  made  by  Joseph  Pope  of  Boston, 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  University  at  Cambridge”;  and  after 
expressing  the  willingness  of  the  General  Court,  “at  all  times  to 
encourage  the  efforts  of  ingenuity,”  declares  its  approval  of  the  plan 
as  one  which  has  “the  advancement  of  Science  and  the  public  good 
for  its  object.” 

Three  thousand  tickets  in  this  lottery  were  sold  at  S2  each,  and 
out  of  the  proceeds  there  was  paid  one  capital  prize  of  $1,000,  one 
prize  of  $300,  one  of  $200,  two  of  $100,  three  of  $50,  fifteen  of  $20, 
and  six  hundred  and  seventy-three  of  $3.  The  drawing  was  held  at 
the  State  House  in  Boston,  March  10  to  14,  1789.^ 

This  lottery  was  so  successful  as  to  yield  £71-14-9  for  the  benefit 
of  the  University,  over  and  above  all  expenses  and  the  amount  paid 
for  the  orrery.^  The  Corporation  passed  a vote  thanking  the  managers 


‘ Acts  of  1788,  Chapter  24,  passed  November  21,  1788.  A copy  bearing  the 
signature  of  Governor  John  Hancock  is  in  the  collection  of  Harvard  College 
Papers,  in.  No.  61,  in  the  Harvard  College  Library. 

* A.  R.  Spofford,  “Lotteries  in  American  History,”  Annual  Report  of  the 
American  Historical  Association,  1892,  p.  179. 

’ The  following  documents  in  the  collection  of  Harvard  College  papers  in 
Widener  Library  relate  to  this  lottery: 

(a)  Receipt  in  handwriting  of  Joseph  Willard,  President  (Harvard  College 
Papers,  iii.  No.  29): 

Cambridge,  March  20,  1789. 

Received  of  Mr.  Joseph  Pope  of  Boston  an  Orrery  purchased  of  him  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Eliot  and  the  Other  Gentlemen,  Managers  of  a Lottery  granted  by  the 
General  Court  for  that  purpose,  which  Orrery  is  safely  lodged  in  the  Philosophy 
Chamber  of  Harvard  College.  (Sgd.)  Joseph  Willard,  President. 

(b)  Receipt  of  Ebenezer  Storer  (Treasurer  of  the  College)  to  Samuel  Eliot, 
Henry  Hill,  and  Aaron  Dexter,  Managers,  Dated  March  31,  1789.  (Harvard 
College  Papers,  iii.  No.  30.) 

(c)  Original  accounts  of  the  Managers  rendered  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  College. 
(Harvard  College  Papers,  iii.,  Supp.,  Nos.  28,  32.) 
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“for  their  great  attention  to  the  business  by  which  the  design  was 
so  speedily  and  happily  carried  into  execution.”  Their  letter  trans- 
mitting a copy  to  the  managers  concludes:  “And  while  they  view 
with  pleasure  this  noble  and  useful  machine  which  does  so  much 
honor  to  Mr.  Pope,  they  feel  highly  grateful  to  the  Managers  of  the 
Lottery  for  their  politeness  and  generosity  in  freely  giving  their  time 
and  trouble  by  which  means  a handsome  Sum  has  been  received 
into  the  treasury  of  the  College.”  ^ The  instrument  is  now  in  the 
Jefferson  Laboratory. 

Stoughton  Hall  was  dismantled  in  1779.^  The  brick  walls  were 
sold  at  auction,  but  no  one  wanted  them  and  the  college  had  to  bid 
them  in.  They  w'ere  pulled  down  in  the  winter  of  1781-1782.®  In 


The  managers  credit  themselves  with  the  following  pa5rments : 

Samuel  Barrett,  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  administering  three 

oaths,  £0-4-5 

Printer’s  Bill  7-8-0 

Mr.  Fenno  for  numbering  tickets  2-8-0 

Mr.  Larkin  for  binding  tickets  0-11-0 

For  wax  and  thread  0-1-0 

Jacob  Kuhn  for  attendance  at  the  drawings  3-0-0 

To  clerks  9-9-9 

To  the  “boys  at  wheels”  1-4-0 

A carpenter’s  bill  0-6-0 

The  total  proceeds  of  the  lottery  were  £549  - 6 - 0. 

The  cost  of  the  orrery  with  its  case  was  £450-3-0,  and  the  cost  of  moving  it 
to  Cambridge  was  £2-16-0. 


(d)  Cancellation  of  Managers’  bonds,  their  duties  having  been  performed. 
(Harvard  College  Papers,  in.,  Supp.  No.  33.) 

‘ Corporation  Records,  March  31,  1789,  iii.  331.  Copy  of  vote  in  Harvard 
College  Papers,  in.,  Supp.,  No.  31. 

* Messrs.  Walton,  reporting  on  the  work  done  in  getting  “stuff  and  nails  out 
of  Stoughton  College”  estimated  the  stuff  saved  £207  and  43,000  nails  of  a value 
of  £430.  (Corporation  Records,  in.  365,  November  23,  1779.) 

* At  a meeting  of  the  Corporation  held  October  2,  1781,  it  was  voted  — “To 
dispose  of  Stoughton  Hall,  as  it  now  stands,  to  some  person  who  will  engage  to 
remove  it  from  the  ground.”  (Corporation  Records  in.  131.)  Below  this  is  a 
note  — “Stoughton  Hall  was  purchased  at  public  auction  for  the  College.” 
At  a meeting  of  the  Corporation  held  November  13,  1781,  it  was  voted  — “That 
Deacon  Aaron  Hill  have  the  liberty  to  take  down  the  walls  of  Stoughton  Hall 
and  clean  the  bricks,  preserving  for  the  use  of  the  College  one-half  the  bricks, 
which  he  is  Carefully  to  pile  up,  leaving  the  corner  stones,  the  stones  in  the  celler 
with  Governor  Stoughton’s  arms  and  the  inscription  under,  and  remove  the 
rubbish,  and  for  his  time  and  trouble  to  have  the  other  half  of  the  bricks.”  (Id., 
lu.  132.) 
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1786  the  Corporation  appointed  a committee  to  take  steps  to  revive 
the  lottery^  No  further  action  was  taken  at  that  time.  The  people 
were  still  feeling  the  effects  of  the  war,  and  there  was  not  enough 
money  available  for  speculation  to  insure  the  success  of  a new  lottery 
in  addition  to  those  that  were  already  in  operation.  But  within  the 
next  five  years  popular  excitement  over  lotteries  grew  apace.  Rev. 
Jeremy  Belknap  wrote  to  his  friend  Ebenezer  Hazard  of  Philadelphia, 
March  23,  1790:  “You  could  scarcely  imagine  what  a rage  we  have 
here  for  lotteries.  Eight  thousand  tickets  sold  in  four  days  in  the 
Marblehead  lottery.  The  scheme  calculated  on  the  plan  of  a Dutch 
lottery.  I wonder  Secretary  Hamilton  does  not  hit  upon  a lottery. 
It  would  be  more  popular  than  laying  a duty  on  salt,  which,  if  he 
does,  will  greatly  injure  our  fisheries.”  ^ 

In  1793  the  Corporation  felt  that  the  time  was  ripe  to  go  ahead 
with  the  plan,  and  a petition  ® was  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the 
General  Court;  and  on  June  14,  1794,  an  act  was  passed  granting  a 


* At  a meeting  of  the  Corporation  held  February  17,  1786,  it  was  voted  that, 
“Mr.  Lowell,  the  Treasurer,  and  Dr.  Howard  be  a committee  to  take  measures 
to  revive  the  Lottery  granted  to  the  University  by  the  General  Court  before  the 
commencement  of  the  late  War,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a college,  which  is 
now  much  wanted.”  (Id.,  iii.  251.)  At  this  time  Joseph  Willard  held  the  office  of 
president.  John  Lowell,  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  the  time,  had  succeeded 
Dr.  Cooper  as  a member  of  the  Corporation.  Ebenezer  Storer  held  the  office  of 
treasurer.  (Quincy,  ii.  196-97,  244,  255-56.) 

* 5 Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  in.  216-17. 

’ Petition  to  the  Honorable  The  Senate  and  Honorable  House  of  Represen- 
tatives in  General  Court  assembled.  Humbly  represent  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  Harvard  College  that  the  Buildings  now  erected  for  the  Accommodation  of 
the  Students  have  been  long  insufficient  for  that  purpose,  by  w'hich  means  an 
unequal  charge  falls  on  some  of  them  who  are  compelled  to  procure  lodgings  &c 
in  private  families,  that  the  Legislature,  impressed  vdth  the  propriety  of  causing 
another  building  to  be  erected,  in  1772,  granted  a Lottery  for  that  purpose,  w’ch 
Grant  still  exists  in  full  force,  but  the  sale  of  the  tickets  being  interrupted  by  the 
late  War  & several  of  the  Managers  having  since  died,  that  said  corporation  pray 
Your  Honors  that  the  Vacancies  may  be  filled  up  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
proceed  in  so  necessary  a business.  . . . They  have  hitherto  avoided  making 
an  application  for  this  purpose  as  many  Lotteries  for  public  objects  have  been 
lately  in  operation,  all  of  which  are  now  finished. 

By  order  and  in  behalf  of  the  Corporation. 

(Sgd.)  Joseph  Willard,  President, 
June  3,  1793.” 

(Harvard  College  Papers,  iii.  No.  155.) 
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lottery  for  the  purpose  of  raising  £8,000.^  By  this  time  lotteries  had 
become  so  numerous  that  scarcely  a number  of  the  Independent 
Chronicle  or  Columbian  Centinel  is  without  a list  of  a drawing,  plan 
of  a new  class,  or  advertisement  of  tickets  for  sale.  In  every  city  or 
town  of  any  si^e  there  were  one  or  more  lottery  offices  where  tickets 
in  all  current  lotteries  in  Massachusetts  and  other  states  were  on  sale. 
The  effect  on  the  welfare  and  morals  of  the  people  had  already  become 
a matter  of  spirited  debate.^  The  Rev.  William  Bentley,  a graduate 
of  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1777,  and  pastor  of  the  East  Church  at 
Salem,  wrote  in  his  diary: 

The  attention  to  lotteries  is  so  great  that  a Gazette  extra-ordinary 
was  printed  this  day  in  this  town  to  announce  the  fortunate  numbers  in 
the  first  class  of  the  Marblehead  lottery.  The  effects  are  already  visible. 
The  poorest  people  are  spending  their  time  and  interest  to  purchase 
tickets.  . . . The  proposed  object  at  Charlestown  is  to  repair  the  streets 
of  a town  which  were  destroyed  by  the  war;  ® at  Williamston  to  provide 
a free  school;  at  Lancaster  to  repair  bridges  swept  away  by  a late  freshet; 


* Acts  of  1794,  Chapter  1.  See  also  Quincy,  ii.  273. 

2 A letter  to  the  Salem  Gazette,  June  29,  1790,  argues  in  support  of  lotteries: — 
“There  exists  a spirit  of  adventure  in  all  societies  which  will  lead  a number  to 
throw  themselves  into  the  hands  of  Chance  in  one  way  or  another,  and  which 
under  the  direction  of  a vase  legislature  may  be  made  to  subserve  their  best 
interests.  The  moneys  raised  by  lotteries  cannot  impoverish  the  community  as 
they  are  not  sent  abroad  but  only  taken  out  of  one  pocket  and  put  into  another.” 
(Reprinted  in  H.  M.  Brooks,  Curiosities  of  the  Lottery,  p.  55.)  Jefferson  held 
lotteries  no  more  immoral  than  any  occupation  depending  for  its  success  upon 
chance.  (Works,  ed.  P.  L.  Ford,  x.  362.)  On  the  other  hand  lotteries  were  con- 
demned as  tending  to  ruin  the  prosperity  and  the  morals  of  the  people.  See  for 
example  A.  O.  Stansbury’s  Address  to  the  Missionary  Society  of  New  York, 
1813,  in  the  course  of  a debate  on  the  propriety  of  retaining  a ticket  in  the  Union 
College  Lottery  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  contribution  box.  (The  Society 
voted  to  postpone  its  decision  until  after  the  drawing.)  For  a brief  history  of 
lotteries  in  Europe  and  America,  and  a fair  presentation  of  the  case  against  them, 
see  a lecture  by  George  William  Gordon  to  the  Boston  Young  Men’s  Society  in 
1833.  (Printed  by  the  Temperance  Press,  Boston.  A copy  is  in  the  Boston 
Athenaeum.) 

^ “As  the  enemy  approached  our  Men  were  not  only  exposed  to  the  Attack 
of  a very  numerous  Musketry,  but  to  the  heavy  Fire  of  the  Battery  on  Copps  Hill, 
four  or  five  men-of-war,  several  armed  Boats  or  floating  Batteries  in  Mistick 
River  and  a number  of  Field  Pieces.”  New  England  Chronicle,  June  22,  1775, 
“printed  by  Samuel  and  Ebenezer  Hall  at  their  office  in  Stoughton  Hall,  Harvard 
College,  ” to  which  they  had  moved  from  the  Town  House  in  Salem.  See  Id., 
May  12,  1775. 
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at  Marblehead  to  secure  a causeway  leading  to  the  Neck  and  save  the 
harbor;  and  of  the  state  to  pay  the  state  debts.  The  sale  is  amazing 
rapid,  hundreds  sell  at  a time  for  speculation  and  there  is  hardly  a person 
who  is  not  an  adventurer,  and  some  times  large  parties  buy  conjointly  so 
as  to  pay  themselves  their  money  again.  ^ 

Apropros  of  the  Harvard  College  Lottery  Mr.  Bentley  wrote:  “The 
College  lottery  is  granted  to  build  another  hall  for  the  use  of  the 
students.  This  liberty  for  building  Colleges  and  Meeting  Houses 
seems  a public  license  to  the  Clergy  for  speculation,  which  many  of 
them  cheerfully  embrace”;  and  again,  “The  idea  of  Lotteries  is 
reprobated  seriously  by  some  people.  Mr.  Barlow’s  remonstrance  to 
the  National  Convention  has  been  printed,  upon  which  they  have 
been  said  to  have  declared,  ‘ Lotteries,  whatever  their  nature  may  be 
or  under  whatever  denomination  they  may  exist,  are  suppressed.’”* * 
A contributor  to  the  Salem  Gazette*  quoted  this  letter  of  Mr.  Joel 
Barlow  in  full  in  protest  against  the  Harvard  College  Lottery: 

Since  I am  treating  of  morals,  the  great  object  of  all  political  institu- 
tions, I cannot  avoid  bestowing  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  PUBLIC 
LOTTERIES.  It  is  a shocking  disgrace  of  modern  governments,  that 
they  are  driven  to  this  pitiful  piece  of  Knavery,  to  draw  money  from 
the  people.  But  no  circumstance  of  this  kind  is  so  extraordinary  as  that 

‘ Diary  of  William  Bentley,  i.  157,  April  1,  1790.  On  January  24,  1791,  he 
writes  — “The  rage  of  lotteries  increases  every  day.”  (Id.,  i.  231.) 

* Id.,  II.  97,  83.  Rev.  Gideon  Hawley,  missionary  to  the  Mashpee  Indians 
at  an  annual  salary  of  $175,  wrote  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  College  December  10, 
1794;  “My  son  James,  the  bearer,  will  need  money  to  discharge  his  arrears  and 
it  is  needed  at  home.  My  salary  from  the  Corporation  was  paid  up  to  the  last 
of  May  and  now  two  quarters  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  me.  You  will  therefore 
please  pay  my  son  $50.,  as  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College,  and  he  will  return  you 
five  dolls,  the  price  of  the  ticket  in  the  Lottery  which  I wrote  you  (to)  buy  me 
and  deposit  with  Doctor  Thatcher.  When  James  knows  its  number  he  may 
inquire  further  about  it  . . . My  son  James  has  commenced  a preacher  of  the 
Gospel  to  good  acceptance.  . . .”  On  Sept.  13, 1796,  Mr.  Hawley  wrote  to  the 
Treasurer;  “ In  case  my  son  James  will  pay  for  half  a ticket  in  the  College  Lottery 
. . . I will  agree  to  adventure  half  a ticket  in  the  same  provided  you  will  credit 
me  five  dolls,  to  be  paid  out  of  my  present  quarter  which  will  terminate  in  Novem- 
ber next.  Nevertheless  having  never  been  successful  in  Lotteries  I should  not 
have  made  the  proposal  had  not  this  been  in  favor  of  the  course  of  literature.  . . .” 
November  3,  1796,  he  wrote  to  the  Treasurer  again,  requesting  him  to  buy  the 
half  ticket  whether  or  not  his  son  James  took  the  other  half.  (Harvard  College 
Papers,  iii..  Nos.  173,  202,  204.) 

* Salem  Gazette,  February  25,  1794.  Reprinted  in  Brooks,  p.  57. 
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this  policy  should  be  continued  in  France,  since  the  revolution;  and  that 
a state  lottery  should  still  be  reckoned  among  the  permanent  sources  of 
revenue.  It  has  its  origin  in  deception;  and  depends  for  its  support  on 
raising  and  disappointing  the  hopes  of  individuals  — on  perpetually 
agitating  the  mind  with  unreasonable  desires  of  gain  — on  clouding  the 
understanding  with  superstitious  ideas  of  chance,  destiny  and  fate,  — on 
diverting  the  attention  from  regular  industry,  and  promoting  a universal 
spirit  of  gambling,  which  carries  all  sorts  of  vices  into  all  classes  of  people. 
Whatever  way  we  look  into  human  affairs,  we  shall  ever  find  that  the 
bad  organization  of  society  is  the  cause  of  more  disorders  than  could 
possibly  arise  from  the  natural  temper  of  the  heart.  And  what  shall  we 
say  of  a government  that  avowedly  steps  forward,  with  the  insolence  of 
an  open  enemy,  and  ereates  a new  vice,  for  the  sake  of  loading  it  with  a 
tax?  What  right  has  such  a government  to  punish  our  follies?  And  who 
can  look  without  disgust  on  the  impious  figure  it  makes,  in  holding  the 
scourge  in  one  hand,  and  the  temptation  in  the  other?  You  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  declare,  in  your  constitution,  THAT  ALL  LOTTERIES  SHALL 
BE  FOREVER  ABOLISHED.^ 

The  scheme  or  plan  of  a lottery  comprised  the  sale  of  serially 
numbered  tickets  issued  in  successive  classes  of  twenty  thousand  or 
more  tickets  to  a class.  The  ratio  of  prizes  to  the  total  number  of 
tickets  issued  was  about  I to  3.  There  was  usually  one  “grand  prize” 
in  each  class,  equal  to  10  to  20%  of  the  total  sum  to  be  raised,  and 
lesser  prizes  increasing  in  number  as  their  amounts  decreased.  The 
period  of  drawing  a class  usually  lasted  from  one  to  two  months  and  a 
day’s  drawing  consisted  of  a fixed  number  of  tickets  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  the  total  number  of  tickets  than  to  the  number  of  days  of  the 
drawing.  Consequently,  as  the  day  fixed  for  drawing  the  grand 
prize  was  always  well  along  toward  the  close  of  the  drawing,  undrawn 
tickets  commanded  a premium,  increasing  as  the  day  approached 

1 Joel  Barlow  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1754,  but  lived  in  France  during 
the  Revolution  and  was  identified  with  the  Girondist  party.  He  was  Consul  at 
Algiers,  1795-1797,  and  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  France,  1811-1812.  He 
wrote  The  Vision  of  Columbus,  Hasty  Pudding,  and  some  other  poems.  But  in 
spite  of  the  respect  which  delegates  to  the  French  National  Assembly  had  for 
him,  it  seems  as  if  Mr.  Bentley  gives  him  more  credit  for  their  action  than  his 
letter  deserved.  A more  persuasive  argument  was  that  lotteries  violated  the 
basic  principles  of  the  Revolution  in  that  they  tended  to  an  unequal  distribution 
of  wealth  and  the  creation  of  a new  class  of  idle  rich.  Opinion  de  J.  S.  B.  Delmas, 
President  du  Conseil  des  Anciens,  sur  la  Resolution  du  4 Germinal,  An  5,  relative 
i I’Etablissement  d’une  Lott^rie  Nationals.  (Boston  Athenaeum.) 
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to  nearly  double  their  original  price.  The  tickets  were  sold  at  lottery 
offices  which  flourished  like  the  bucket  shops  of  a hundred  years 
later,  and  advertised  extensively  in  the  newspapers.^ 

1 In  Boston  the  most  active  lottery  offices  were  those  of  Gilbert  & Dean  at 
79  State  Street  and  W.  & T.  Kidder  at  9 Market  Square.  The  following  advertise- 
ments in  the  semi-weekly  newspapers  are  typical: 

From  the  Independent  Chronicle,  March  8,  1808: 

20,000  Dollars!! 

The  GREAT  PRIZE  of  TWENTY  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS  was  on  Monday  last  drawn  against 
No.  21549 

in  HARVARD  COLLEGE  LOTTERY 
and  was  sold  in  Quarters 
at  GILBERT  & DEAN’S 
REAL  FORTUNATE  LOTTERY  OFFICE 
No.  79  State  Street 

0^^  The  two  largest  prizes  ever  known  in  the  Northern  States  have  been 
sold  by  GILBERT  & DEAN. 

[Printers  in  the  Eastern  States  are  requested  to  publish  the  above  and  forward 
their  bills  for  payment.] 

Immediately  following  the  above  is  the  advertisement  of  W.  & T.  Kidder, 
which  concludes  as  follows:  “It  is  a circumstance  truly  worthy  of  remark,  and 
which  will  be  noticed  by  all  those  who  court  the  smiles  of  Fortune,  that  nearly 
all  the  high  prizes  in  this  Lottery  w'ere  sold  at  Kidder's  Lucky  Lottery  Office, 
which  has  now  gained  a high  rank  among  those  styled  ‘fortunate.’  ” 

From  the  Independent  Chronicle,  April  6,  1808: 

“Lottery  News! 

Ye  who  on  Fortune’s  golden  sea  appear. 

Behold  the  chart,  — there ’s  no  Embargo  here. 

It  must  give  a confidence  almost  bordering  on  certainty  to  ALL  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  feeling  that  tickling,  pleasing,  painful  sensation  which  always  arises 
from  having  undrawn  tickets  in  ones  pocket;  and  to  the  “Lucky  Ones,”  at  least, 
it  will  be  a matter  of  particular  satisfaction  to  learn  that  the  following  CAPITAL 
PRIZES  have  been  sold  at  KIDDERS  Established  Lucky  Lottery  Office, 
No.  9 Market  Square  in  less  than  one  year!”  [Followed  by  list  of  numbers.] 

“The  Embargo  Act,”  referred  to  in  the  advertisement,  “remained  in  force 
from  December  22,  1807,  to  March  15,  1809,”  and  “forbade  any  American  vessel 
to  clear  from  an  American  harbor  for  a foreign  port,  and  placed  coasting  and  fish- 
ing vessels  under  heavy  bonds  not  to  land  their  cargoes  outside  the  United  States. 
Another  act,  which  went  into  effect  at  the  same  time,  forbade  the  importation  of 
many  British  goods.”  (S.  E.  Morison,  Maritime  History  of  Massachusetts,  p.  187.) 

D.  Beaman  sold  tickets  at  “Beaman’s  Real  and  Truly  Fortunate  Lottery 
Office”  at  1 Sumner  Street,  opposite  the  northwest  corner  of  the  new  State  House, 
and  accepted  prize  tickets  and  Detroit  bank  bills  in  payment.  (Independent 
Chronicle,  July  4,  1808.)  Others  who  sold  tickets  in  Boston  were  Wright,  Good- 
win & Stockwell,  27  Union  Street,  “who  have  for  sale  best  Spanish  cigars  by  the 
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The  total  amount  payable  in  prizes  was  about  seven-eighths  of 
the  total  par  value  of  the  issue.  Out  of  the  remaining  one-eighth  the 

box  or  less,”  as  well  as  stationery  and  books  and  periodicals.  Also  Eben  Larkin, 
50  Cornhill;  Mathew  Park,  2 Town  Dock;  William  Blagrove,  5 School  Street;  John 
W.  Folsom,  30  Union  Street.  In  Cambridge  tickets  could  be  bought  from  William 
Hilliard  at  the  “Cambridge  Book  Store.”  In  the  advertisement  of  Gilbert  & Dean 
in  the  Independent  Chronicle,  October  9, 1808,  it  is  represented  that  “nearly  one 
million  dollars  have  been  distributed  from  these  offices  a large  proportion  of  which 
fell  into  the  hands  of  poor,  honest  and  industrious  people.  This  shows  the  good 
effect  of  lotteries,  and  more  particularly  shows  the  remarkable  good  success  of  those 
who  purchase  their  tickets  at  the  above  offices.  It  is  presumed  that  after  perusing 
the  above  facts  any  person  will  be  convinced  of  the  superior  chance  they  can  have 
by  purchasing  their  tickets  at  the  Real  Fortunate  Lottery  Offices  of  Gilbert  & 
Dean,”  etc.  A joint  advertisement  of  Gilbert  & Dean  and  Kidder  (Independent 
Chronicle,  July  7,  1808)  appeals  to  the  rural  population.  After  listing  in  bold 
faced  t5T>e  the  prize  tickets  sold  through  their  offices  in  the  preceding  class  of  the 
Harvard  Lottery  of  1806,  they  say  — “W^e  often  have  accounts  of  ^mammoth 
cheeses,’  ‘apples,’  ‘pears,’  ‘pompions,’  etc.,  but  like  falsehood  they  are  hollow 
hearted,  — none  of  them  are  so  solid  or  contain  half  the  ‘pith  and  marrow’ 
which  may  be  found  in  the  ‘mammoth  prize,’  which  is  now  for  sale  (it  may  fairly 
be  presumed  from  the  appearance  above)  either  at  the  office  of  Gilbert  & Dean, 
or  W.  Kidder.  . . .” 

The  following  example  of  current  wit  appears  in  the  Independent  Chronicle, 
June  27,  1808: 

“In  GENERAL  COURT 
(of  Fortune) 

IMPORTANT  MOTION 

The  HON.  MR.  HARVARD  offered  a motion  deeply  interesting  to  every 
Man,  Woman  and  Child,  viz.: 

That  a Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  expediency  of  relieving  by 
liberal  and  impartial  appropriations  of  Money  those  of  our  citizens  who  are 
suffering  by  the  present  ‘hard  times.’ 

Read  and  Committed  to  Messrs.  GILBERT  and  DEAN  and  W.  & T.  KIDDER 
with  leave  to  report  by  (Bank)  Bill  or  otherwise. 

The  Committee  this  day  reported  an  admirable  system  which  was  unanimously 
accepted;  by  which  any  man  for  a trifling  fee  may  put  himself  in  a way  to  elude 
the  pinching  of  these  hard  times. 

The  same  Committee  being  appointed  to  carry  this  scheme  into  execution  will 
receive  appfications  at  No.  9.  Market  Square,  and  on  the  ground  floor  of  No.  79 
State  Street. 

The  Excellent  chance  the  Harvard  College  Lottery  at  this  moment  offers  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  value  their  interest;  as  the  wheels  have  gained 
the  capital  sum  of  10869  dolls,  and  there  are  yet  to  be  drawn  the  following  large 
prizes,  viz.  — ” 

[The  list  of  prizes  to  be  drawn  follows.] 

An  advertisement  of  Gilbert  & Dean  (Independent  Chronicle,  March  24,  1809) 
opens  with  a woodcut  of  four  persons  in  a row  boat  fishing  with  rods  in  a pond 
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managers  took  their  commission/  and  the  expenses  of  printing  ad- 
vertisements, tickets  and  results,  and  any  incidental  expenses.  Each 
manager  undertook  to  dispose  of  a portion  of  the  tickets,  and  this 
was  often  accomplished  in  practice  by  selling  the  tickets  to  the 
lottery  offices  at  a discount  equal  to  the  amount  for  which  the  man- 
agers were  accountable.  Thus  all  the  premiums  that  could  be  got  for 
the  tickets  over  and  above  their  par  value,  went  to  the  lottery  offices. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  net  amount  realized  for  the  object  of  the  lottery 
was  ever  more  than  10%  of  the  total  par  value  of  the  tickets.  But 
while  the  percentage  of  profit  was  small,  an  “adventurer”  stood  little 
chance  of  getting  more  money  back  than  he  paid  for  his  ticket.  The 
holder  of  one  ticket  out  of  twenty  thousand  would  stand  to  win  an 
independent  fortune;  one  in  about  two  hundred  stood  to  win  $100  or 

swarming  with  fish,  decorated  with  dollar  signs  and  figures.  This  is  followed  by  a 
piece  of  doggerel  entitled: 

“Fortune’s  Anglers 

(A  new  lottery  song  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  ‘There  are  Sweepers  in  High 
Life  as  well  as  in  Low’): 

“ In  the  fish  pond  of  fortune  men  angle  all  ways, 

Some  angle  for  titles,  some  angle  for  praise. 

Some  angle  for  favor,  some  angle  for  wives. 

And  some  angle  for  naught  all  the  days  of  their  lives. 

Chorus : 

Ye  who’d  angle  for  wealth  and  would  Fortune  obtain 
Get  your  hooks  baited  by  Kidder,  Gilbert  & Dean. 

Some  angle  for  pleasure,  some  angle  for  pain. 

Some  angle  for  trifles,  some  angle  for  gain. 

Some  angle  for  glory,  some  angle  for  strife. 

Some  angle  to  make  themselves  happy  for  life. 

Chorus:  Ye  who’d  angle,  etc. 

Som.e  angle  for  wit,  and  some  angle  for  fame. 

Some  angle  for  nonsense  and  some  e’en  for  shame. 

Some  angle  for  horses  and  some  angle  for  hounds, 

For  angling’s  infinite,  it  never  new  bounds. 

Chorus:  Ye  who’d  angle,”  etc. 

Some  other  advertisem-ents  relating  to  the  Harvard  College  Lottery  of  1794 
are  collected  in  a note  to  Albert  Matthews,  “Sir  Matthew  Holworthy  and  Lady 
Holworthy,”  our  Publications,  xiii.  154-158. 

‘ In  the  case  of  lotteries  that  were  not  for  State  or  Municipal  improvements, 
the  managers’  com^pensation  was  usually  a matter  for  negotiation  with  the  govern- 
ing board  of  the  institution  for  whose  benefit  the  lottery  was  granted. 
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more;  about  one  in  three  stood  a chance  to  get  his  money  back;  and 
the  rest  were  bound  to  lose  what  they  put  in.  The  chances  were  fair 
enough  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  who  could  afford  to  lose; 
but,  owing  largely  to  the  type  of  advertising  matter  put  out  by  the 
lottery  offices,  the  main  body  of  adventurers  were  of  the  poorer 
classes  who  could  ill  afford  to  lose;^  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
lottery  had  an  especial  appeal  to  the  unemployed. 

The  act  granting  the  lottery  to  Harvard  College  in  1794  appointed 
Benjamin  Austin,  Jr.,  George  11.  Minot,  Samuel  Cooper,  Henry 
Warren  and  John  Kneeland,  managers.  They  were  the  men  who  had 
managed  the  last  preceding  state  lottery.  They  immediately  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Corporation  regarding  their  compensation, 
and  after  some  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  the  managers  should 
receive  a commission  of  5%  on  the  amount  of  tickets  sold  by  them 
respectively,  and  3%  on  the  unsold  tickets  returned  to  the  Corpora- 
tion previous  to  the  drawing.^ 

* “The  adventurers  are  principally  confined  to  the  laboring  classes.”  Thomas 
Man,  Pictures  of  a Factory  Village,  p.  119.  (Boston  Athenaeum.)  The  following 
advertisement  of  “situations  wanted”  follows  immediately  after  a list  of  the 
winning  tickets,  in  the  advertisement  of  the  Lottery  Office  of  W.  & T.  Kidder, 
9 Market  Square  — “Persons  in  want  of  employment,  such  as  clerks,  apprentices, 
supercargos,  coachmen,  boys  in  families,  nurses,  cooks,  chambermaids,  kitchen 
maids,  or  servants,  or  who  have  houses  or  stores  to  sell  or  let,  or  any  other  kind  of 
intelligence  are  requested  to  call.  Gentlemen  and  ladies  in  want  of  persons  in  any 
of  the  above  situations,  or  in  want  of  houses  or  stores  are  likewise  requested  to 
call.  Merchants  and  shopkeepers  can  be  immediately  supplied  with  clerks  and 
apprentices.  Wanted  immediately  10  or  20  maids  and  cooks,  also  6 or  8 boys. 
Silver  change  bought  and  sold.”  (Independent  Chronicle,  June  29,  1807.) 

* At  a meeting  held  July  3,  1794,  the  Corporation  voted: 

“Whereas  by  the  Act  passed  by  the  General  Court  upon  the  14th  of  June, 
1794  granting  a lottery  for  raising  ‘the  sum  of  eight  thousand  pounds  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a building  for  the  use  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,’  it  is 
required  that  the  Corporation  should  allow  the  managers  of  said  Lottery  compen- 
sation for  their  services ; and  the  Corporation  having  conferred  with  said  managers : 

“ Voted:  That  five  per  centum  be  audit  hereby  is  allowed  to  the  Managers  of  the 
said  Lottery  upon  the  amount  of  the  tickets  which  may  be  by  them  respectively 
sold;  they  the  said  managers  to  pay  the  charges  of  printing  the  tickets,  and  all 
other  incidental  expences  whatever,  which  may  accrue  or  arise  from  the  managing 
& drawing  of  the  several  classes  of  the  said  Lottery : — The  Corporation  being 
subject  to  make  a farther  reasonable  allowance  to  said  Managers,  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  Lottery,  upon  the  amount  of  any  of  the  tickets  which  may  be 
unsold,  and  returned  to  the  Corporation  on  account  of  the  Lottery,  previous  to 
the  drawing  of  any  of  the  classes  thereof.”  (Corporation  Records,  iii.  454.) 
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The  managers  then  having  been  sworn  to  the  faithful  performance 
of  their  duties  ^ drew  up  and  published  the  plan  of  the  first  class. 
The  affidavits  of  Kneeland,  Minot,  and  Warren,  taken  by  Samuel 
Barrett,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  Cooper’s  affidavit,  taken  by 
Thomas  Crafts,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  are  preserved  in  the  collection 
of  papers  in  the  Harvard  College  Library.^ 

Twenty-five  thousand  tickets  were  to  be  issued  at  $5  each;  the 
proceeds  to  be  subject  to  a deduction  of  12}^%  for  the  purposes  of 
the  lottery.  The  prizes  were  — one  of  $10,000,  two  of  $5,000,  three 
of  $2,000,  six  of  $1,000,  ten  of  $500,  twenty  of  $200,  sixty  of  $100, 

The  managers  took  exception  to  this  vote  and  sent  the  following  letter  to  the 
Corporation : 

Gentlemen:  “ Boston,  July  5,  1794 

We  have  considered  your  vote  of  the  July  inst;  allowing  the  Managers  five 
per  centum  on  such  Lottery  tickets  as  should  be  sold,  and  reasonable  allowance 
upon  the  amount  of  any  tickets  unsold  which  might  be  returned  to  the  Corpora" 
tion.  We  conceive  the  rate  of  allowance  on  the  latter  tickets  remaining  unsettled 
arises  rather  from  a desire  to  stimulate  the  Managers  to  exertion,  than  from  an 
idea  that  the  premium  of  three  per  centum  which  they  demanded  was  exorbitant. 
But  we  do  not  think  that  this  consideration  is  suflBcient  to  postpone  the  fixing  of 
the  premium  to  a time  when  circumstances  may  arise  to  render  it  much  more 
difficult  to  do  it,  than  it  is  at  present.  Such  of  us  as  were  concerned  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  State  Lottery  are  conscious  that  this  motive  was  not  necessary  to 
induce  us  to  exertion  then,  although,  at  that  time,  no  distinction  was  made 
between  the  sold  and  unsold  tickets,  and  we  in  fact  received  the  whole  premium 
upon  both.  We  therefore  request  that  the  vote  of  the  Corporation  may  be  made 
certain,  with  regard  to  the  tickets  of  the  latter  class. 

We  are.  Gentlemen 

With  respect  your  obedient  Servants 

Benjam-in  Au.stin,  Junior 
George  R’ds  Minot, 

(Id.,  III.  455.)  Sam’l  Cooper.” 

The  letter  was  discussed  at  a meeting  of  the  Corporation  held  July  8,  and 
the  following  resolution  adopted : “ The  Corporation,  by  a vote  of  the  instant, 
having  subjected  themselves  to  make  a reasonable  allowance  to  the  Managers 
of  the  College  Lottery,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  said  Lottery,  upon  the  amount  of 
any  of  the  tickets  which  may  be  unsold,  and  returned  to  the  Corporation  pre- 
vious to  the  Drawing  of  any  of  the  Classes  thereof;  and  the  Managers  not  being 
content  to  enter  upon  the  business  of  said  Lottery  as  appears  by  their  letter  of  the 
5th  instant,  without  a precise  sum  being  allowed  them  for  those  tickets, 

Voted:  That  the  premium  of  three  percentum,  wLich  the  said  Managers 
require,  be  allowed  upon  such  unsold  tickets,  returned  as  above.”  (Corporation 
Records,  iii.  456.) 

1 Independent  Chronicle,  July  14,  1794. 

^ Harvard  College  Papers,  iii.,  Supp.,  Nos.  64-67. 
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ninety  of  $50,  one  hundred  of  $40,  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  $30, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-one  of  $20,  two  hundred  of  $10,  and  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  of  $8.  The  total  number  of 
tickets  which  would  draw  sovie  prize  was  eight  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  as  against  sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-two 
blanks.  The  act  expressly  forbade  the  selling  of  fractional  parts  of 
tickets  at  an  advance.^ 

The  published  statement  of  the  plan  is  followed  by  the  announce- 
ment : 

The  managers  believe  it  enough  to  induce  the  Public  to  become 
Adventurers  to  inform  them  that  the  object  of  this  Lottery  is  to  erect  a 
new  Building  at  the  UNIVERSITY  in  Cambridge  for  the  further 
accommodation  of  the  students.  The  Friends  of  literature  are  to  be 
found  everywhere,  and  when  its  cause  can  be  served  and  a good  chance 
for  personal  emolument  at  the  same  time  presents  itself,  this  double 
inducement,  it  is  conceived,  must  operate  in  favor  of  the  Lottery. 

The  drawing  of  the  first  class  began  November  13, 1794,  at  the 
Representatives’  Chambers  in  Boston.  A page  in  the  Independent 
Chronicle  of  January  1, 1795,  is  devoted  to  a complete  list  of  results 
of  the  drawing.  In  the  same  number  is  announced  the  plan  of  the 
second  class,  the  drawdng  of  which  began  April  9,  1795.  In  this 
class  there  were  fifteen  thousand  tickets  issued  at  $5  each;  the  largest 
prize  being  of  $10,000,  and  the  chance  of  winning  some  prize  being 
the  customary  one  in  three.  Twelve  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  total 
proceeds  was  reserved  for  the  purposes  of  the  lottery,  as  in  the  first 
class.  The  drawing  of  the  third  class  began  September  17,  1795.  In 
this  class  there  was  no  grand  prize;  but  out  of  the  fifteen  thousand 
tickets  — ten  were  entitled  to  a prize  of  $1000,  ten  to  $500,  ten  to 
$400,  ten  to  $300,  ten  to  $200,  forty  to  $100,  and  so  on  down  to 

' The  practice  of  selling  “halves,”  “quarters”  and  “eighths”  originated  in 
the  lottery  offices  and  prevailed  in  most  of  the  lotteries  including  the  Harvard 
College  Lottery  of  1806.  The  tickets  for  fractions  were  signed  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  lottery  offices.  They  were  sold  at  an  advanced  price.  For  instance  — if 
whole  tickets  were  quoted  at  $8,  quarters  w'ere  quoted  at  $2.12.  This  practice 
drew  in  as  adventurers  many  people  who  could  not  afford  whole  tickets.  These 
tickets  had  a par  value  of  $5;  the  “premiums”  being  retained  by  the  lottery 
offices.  “According  to  the  usual  custom  these  offices  vill  be  kept  open  until 
9 o’clock  this  evening  to  accommodate  those  who  wish  for  tickets  at  the  present 
prices.  The  price  tomorrow  morning  will  rise  to  8 dolls.  50,  quarters  — 2 dolls. 
25.”  (Advertisement  of  Gilbert  & Dean,  Independent  Chronicle,  July  14,  1808.) 
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forty-five  hundred  entitled  to  |8;  a total  of  five  thousand  and  forty- 
five  being  entitled  to  some  prize,  as  against  nine  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  fifty-five  blanksd 

The  tickets  in  the  first  three  classes  seem  to  have  been  easily  dis- 
posed of  and  this  led  the  managers  to  a more  ambitious  plan  for  the 
fourth  class.  This  consisted  of  twenty-five  thousand  tickets  at  SIO 
each.  There  was  one  prize  of  $20,000,  two  of  $10,000,  two  of  $5,000, 
five  of  $2,000,  ten  of  $1,000,  thence  scaling  down  to  seventy-three 
hundred  at  $16;  a total  of  eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  prize  tickets,  as  against  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  blanks.  The  last  number  drawn  was  to  receive  an 
additional  prize  of  $5,000.^  The  drawing  of  this  class  was  advertized 
to  begin  in  January,  1796,  but,  the  sales  of  tickets  being  insufficient 
to  pay  the  prizes,  was  postponed  until  April  and  again  until  Sep- 
tember 15.®  Meanwhile,  the  managers  had  advised  the  Corporation 
that  they  would  call  the  lottery  off  and  return  the  money  to  the 
adventurers  unless  the  College  would  take  the  unsold  tickets  off  their 
hands.^  This  the  Corporation  declined  to  do.  The  managers,  how- 

‘ Independent  Chronicle,  June  11,  1795.  “The  managers  understanding  that 
adventurers  in  general  were  dissatisfied  at  so  much  money  being  absorbed  in  the 
high  prizes,  as  has  hitherto  been  the  practice,  have  now  presented  a scheme  which 
they  hope  will  meet  with  general  approbation.” 

^ Id.,  November  5,  1795. 

® The  following  announcement  appears  in  Id.,  April  7,  1796.  The  managers 
“ do  not  consider  themselves  justified  in  proceeding  with  the  drawing  immediately,  ” 
in  view  of  the  probabihty  that  “ the  whole  grant  of  the  government  would  not  be 
raised.” 

^ In  a letter  addressed  to  the  Corporation  dated  August  29,  1796,  the  managers 
stated  their  intention  “still  to  continue  to  assure  the  public  that  we  shall  'positively 
draw  at  the  time  aforesaid  (Sept.  15th)  but  that  if  more  than  one-quarter  of  the 
tickets  should  then  be  on  hand”  and  the  Corporation  shall  still  decline  to  take 
them,  the  managers  will  in  that  case,  “think  it  their  duty  to  the  public  and  them- 
selves to  advertise  that  they  will  return  the  money  to  the  Adventurers.”  At  the 
same  time  they  were  willing  to  assure  the  Corporation  that  there  would  be  no  more 
than  10,000  tickets  returned.  (Harvard  College  Papers,  m.  Nos.  201-202.) 

In  the  Independent  Chronicle,  September  15,  1796,  the  managers  announced 
to  the  public  — “The  managers  of  the  Harvard  College  Lottery  are  preparing 
with  all  expedition  the  Wlieels  for  drawing  the  Fourth  Class  of  said  Lottery  which 
is  positively  to  commence  next  Thursday  week.  On  that  day  the  Wheels  will  go 
their  rounds  and  throw  into  the  lap  of  some  fortunate  ones  the  following  noble 
prizes,  with  many  others  that  are  tolerable,  . . . Who  these  fortunate  ones  will 
be  the  chance  of  the  Wheels  must  determine,  each  one  with  propriety  may  then 
exclaim  ‘It  may  be  I.’” 
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ever,  commenced  the  drawing  September  15  and  continued  until 
September  28,  when  the  further  drawing  was  suspended  by  order 
of  the  Corporation.^ 

The  drawing  was  resumed  in  December,  1796,  and  ran  for  thirty- 
five  days.^ 

In  the  Treasurer’s  books  credit  is  given  to  the  lottery  for  a total 
net  amount  of  $18,392.61,  after  deducting  bad  debts  and  the  amount 
paid  in  settlement  of  a suit  for  commissions  by  one  of  the  managers. 
The  new  building  cost  $23,064.59  and  the  difference  was  made  up 
out  of  the  general  funds  or  “stock”  of  the  College.®  But  the  amount 
credited  to  the  lottery  includes  interest  at  6%  compounded  annually 


1 At  a meeting  of  the  Corporation  held  Sept.  29, 1796,  the  following  vote  was 
passed  — “The  managers  of  the  Harvard  College  Lottery  having  rendered  their 
account  of  the  tickets  in  the  fourth  class  unsold  it  appeared  that  the  number 
was  so  great  as  to  render  it  inexpedient  for  the  college  to  take  the  risque; 
therefore, 

“ VOTED,  unanimously  that  the  managers  adjourn  the  further  drawing  of  the 
lottery  to  the  first  day  of  December  next  to  give  opportunity  to  the  Corporation 
to  take  such  measures  as  will  undoubtedly  enable  them  to  go  on  with  the  drawing 
at  that  time,  without  further  delay.  In  the  meantime  it  is  earnestly  recommended 
to  the  lovers  of  literature  and  the  college  to  aid  the  cause  by  the  purchase  of  tickets, 
that  the  necessary  purpose  for  which  the  money  is  to  be  raised  may  be  speedily 
effected.”  (Corporation  Records,  iii.  503.)  A copy  of  this  vote,  attested  by 
Joseph  Willard,  President,  was  delivered  to  the  managers  and  by  them  printed 
in  connection  vdth  the  following  announcement  bearing  the  signatures  of  the 
five  managers,  in  the  Independent  Chronicle,  September  29,  1796: 

“To  the  Public: 

“ The  Corporation  of  Harvard  College  having  declined  risqueing  the  unsold 
tickets  in  the  fourth  class  of  the  Lottery  as  has  been  the  custom  in  all  of  the 
preceding  classes,  and  having  recommended  an  adjournment  of  the  further  draw- 
ing until  the  first  day  of  December  next,  in  order  that  they  might  take  measures 
to  enable  the  managers  then  to  proceed  in  it  without  delay  as  appears  by  their 
vote  following,  the  subscribers  after  having  done  everything  in  their  power  to 
fulfill  their  assurances  to  the  Public  by  commencing  the  drawing  at  the  time 
assigned  and  by  proceeding  in  it  for  several  days  are  constrained  by  the  measures 
above  mentioned  to  adjourn  the  drawing  agreeably  to  the  vote  of  the  Corpora- 
tion.” 

^ Independent  Chronicle,  January  12,  1797,  and  February  13,  1797. 

® Books  of  the  Treasurer  (Ebenezer  Storer);  Accounts  of  the  “Managers  of 
the  Lottery”  and  “The  New  College”;  Ledger  “C”  pp.  102-104,  157.  In  these 
accounts  the  proceeds  of  the  classes  are  given  as  1st  and  2nd  classes,  $10,036.15; 
3rd  class,  $5803.30  and  4th,  $1927.10.  Henry  Warren  is  credited  v.ith  having 
made  good  $1302  losses  on  tickets. 
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Harvard  College  Lottery. 

The  Managers  of  Harvard  College  Lottery, 

prcfeat  the  Public  witb  a SCHEME  of  the  E'ourth  Clafs  of  fiid  EoTTf  ry, 
vhich  will  commence  Drawing  on,  or  before  the  firft  Thursday  in  April  next,  in 
the  Rdprefintaiives*  Chambei»  in  Boston. 

The  llri(fl  punctuality  which  the  Managers  have  hitherto 

obferved,  as  to  tlic  time  fixed  forDrawing,  and  in  the  payment  of  the  Prices — They 
flatter  themfclves,  has  fo  cftabliflicd  the  Credit  of  the  Lottery — that  the  Tickets  will 
meet  with  a rapid  Sale,  both  iu  this,  and  the  neighbouring  States  * 


of  the  4th  Clafs  Harvard  College  Lottery, 

Not  TWO  l^nks  TO  a Prii'e. 

25,000  TICKETS,  at  Ten  Dollars 

♦srh,  are  250,000  Dollars,  to  be  paid'in  the  following  Prizes,  fubjeft  to  a Deduftioa 
♦f  Twelve  and  an  half  per  Cent,  for  the  Purpofes  of  the  LOTTERY. 


T ■icet. 

Dollars* 

Dollars- 

1 of 

20,000  is 

20,000 

2 

10,000 

20,000 

2 

5,000 

10,000 

s 

2,000 

10,000 

lO 

1,000 

10,000 

20 

500 

10,000 

30 

200 

6,000 

'52 

ZOO 

15,200 

2 00 

50 

10,000 

300 

30 

9,000 

400 

20 

kooo 

7,300 

16 

1,16.800 

8422,  Prizes. 

249,000 

5,578,  Blanks. 

Lall  drawn  Number 

5000 

15,000 

250,000 

5000  DOLI.ARS 

ro  the  lajl  drawn  number, in  addition  to  what  may  be  drawn  againjl  it. 


Bosroifj  OsTostR  aa,  1795- 


BENJAMIN  AUSTIN,  iun.-, 

GEORGE  R.  MINOr,  / 

SAMUEL  COOPER,  ‘ IManacers. 
HENRY  warren,  I 

>OHN  itNE'  * 
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from  July  1 in  each  year  to  July  1,  1804.  The  total  cash  receipts 
from  the  lottery  were  $11,435.06.^ 

The  managers,  before  they  would  consent  to  start  another  class, 
repeated  their  demand  that  the  College  be  responsible  for  unsold 
tickets.  The  progress  of  the  discussion  does  not  appear  in  the  records, 
but  the  Corporation  refused  to  be  drawn  into  such  an  undertaking 
and  a deadlock  followed.^ 

The  troubles  of  the  President  and  Fellows,  however,  did  not  end 
with  the  drawing  of  the  fourth  class.  The  holder  of  the  ticket  that 
won  the  $20,000  prize  was  unable  to  collect  in  full  and  drew  a draft 
on  Benjamin  Austin,  Jr.,  the  manager  by  whom  the  ticket  was  signed. 
Austin  accepted  the  draft  but  did  not  pay  it,  and  there  followed  a 
bitter  controversy  in  the  public  prints  in  which  Austin  writing  under 
the  name  of  “Honestus”  did  not  scruple  to  take  part.®  The  ticket 

* From  a working  sheet  apparently  made  up  in  the  treasurer’s  olEce,  and  now 
in  the  Harvard  College  Papers,  iv.  No.  175,  it  appears  that  the  receipts  by  the 


years  were  as  follows:  8,096.15 

1796  1,191.28 

1797  588.96 

1800  355.44 

1801  1,203.23 


Total $11,435.06 


^ At  a meeting  held  February  10,  1797,  it  was  voted  as  follows:  “Whereas 
the  Corporation  consider  themselves,  by  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  passed  June  4, 
1794,  granting  a Lottery  for  raising  the  sum  of  £8000  & C,  required  only  to  settle 
the  compensation  to  be  allowed  the  Managers  for  their  services. 

“VOTED:  That  the  allowance  be  five  per  cent  on  all  the  monies  received  for 
tickets,  they  the  said  Managers  to  pay  the  charges  for  printing  the  tickets  and 
all  other  incidental  expences  whatever,  which  may  accrue  or  arise  from  the  man- 
aging and  drawing  of  the  Classes  of  said  Lottery,  and  that,  in  all  other  matters, 
the  said  Managers  act  under  the  provisions  of  said  Law,  and  place  no  depend- 
ence upon  the  Corporation  taking  any  unsold  tickets — in  future.”  (Corporation 
Records,  iv.  507,  February  10,  1797.) 

^ A letter  from  Austin  in  the  Independent  Chronicle  of  August  17,  1797,  is 
typical  of  Austin’s  communications  and  shows  the  kind  of  man  the  College  had 
to  deal  with: 

“The  publication  of  ‘Philo-Observer’  in  the  Centinel  with  respect  to  Honestus 
is  by  information  supposed  to  be  the  production  of  Mr.  Stephen  Higginson.  If 
he  means  to  pursue  the  subject  he  is  requested  to  sign  his  name  to  his  performances 
and  he  will  be  attended  to  by  Mr.  Austin.  Like  an  assassin  he  at  present  lurks 
under  a fictitious  signature,  but  if  he  is  an  honest  man,  let  him  produce  his  charges 
in  an  open  manner  and  Mr.  Austin  is  ready  to  meet  him  in  any  way  or  manner 
he  thinks  proper.”  (signed)  Benj.  Austin,  Jr. 
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holder,  Col.  Silvanus  Reed,^  appealed  to  the  Corp>oration  to  bring 
suit  in  his  behalf,  on  Austin’s  bond,  but  Austin  attacked  first  by  suing 
the  College  for  commissions  on  tickets  sold  and  unsold,  and  money 
alleged  to  have  been  paid  out  in  expenses.  The  Corporation  appointed 
counsel  to  defend  the  suit.^  In  the  lower  court  there  was  a finding  for 
the  College.  Austin  appealed  and  the  case  was  finally  settled  without 
trial 

In  the  Spring  of  1798,  the  Corporation  had  authorized  the  president 
to  apply  to  the  legislature  “to  obtain  a prolongation  of  the  time 
allowed  for  the  operation  of  the  lottery,”  which  in  the  act  of  1794  had 

1 Silvanus  Reed,  born  in  1755,  was  a son  of  James  Reed  who  commanded 
the  second  regiment  at  Bunker  Hill.  James  Reed  was  one  of  the  original  settlers 
of  Fitzwilliam,  New  Hampshire,  formerly  known  as  “Monadnoc  No.  4.”  He  was 
later  appointed  a Brigadier  General  by  the  Provincial  Congress.  Silvanus  and 
his  brother,  James,  served  in  their  father’s  regiment  at  Bunker  Hill.  Silvanus 
was  “much  in  town  business’’  in  Boston,  where  he  was  known  as  “Colonel” 
Reed.  Whatever  he  collected  on  his  prize  ticket  could  not  have  lasted  long, 
for  the  inventory  of  his  estate,  filed  in  1798,  consisted  of  household  and  personal 
effects  of  $137.52,  and  some  promissory  notes  on  which  his  wife,  Caroline,  as 
administratrix  collected  $60.  (J.  W.  Reed,  History  of  the  Reed  Family,  pp.  78-79; 
Suffolk  Probate  Records,  xcvii.  143-145,  606.) 

See  also  Independent  Chronicle,  August  10  and  14,  1797,  and  Columbian 
Centinel,  August  16,  1797. 

2 Corporation  Records,  iv.  533,  March  13,  1798: 

“VOTED:  That  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Bowdoin  and  Dr:  Howard  be  a Committee 
in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  President  & Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  to  appear 
to  defend,  plead  and  pursue  to  final  judgment  and  execution,  an  Action  brought 
against  said  President  and  Fellows  by  Benjamin  Austin,  Jr.,  Esquire,  to  be  heard 
and  tried  at  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  County  of  Suffolk,  on  the  third 
Tuesday  of  April  next;  and  that  the  said  Committee  be  authorized  to  defend  any 
other  action,  in  Hke  manner  that  may  be  brought  by  said  Austin  or  any  other 
Managers  of  a Lottery  granted  by  the  General  Court  for  erecting  a building  for 
the  use  of  the  University  in  Cambridge,  and  that  the  said  Committee  may 
commence  and  prosecute  any  Action  or  Actions  in  the  name  of  said  President 
and  Fellows,  against  the  said  Austin  or  any  other  of  the  said  Managers,  for  any 
matter  touching  the  said  Lottery;  and  the  said  Committee  are  authorized  to 
substitute  one  or  more  Attorney  or  Attornies  under  them  and  the  same  at  pleasure 
to  revoke;  and  they  are  further  authorized  to  submit  to  reference  the  action 
brought  as  aforesaid,  or  any  that  may  hereafter  be  brought  by  Rule  of  Court, 
and  all  demands  between  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College  and  the  said 
Managers,  or  either  of  them. 

“ And  that  a Power  or  Letter  of  Attorney  to  the  effect  aforesaid  under  the  Seal 
of  the  Corporation,  and  signed  by  the  President,  be  made  to  said  Committee.” 

’ Records  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Suffolk  County,  1798;  Records 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  Suffolk  County,  1800,  No.  71. 
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been  limited  to  four  yearsd  But  the  law  suit  with  Austin  and  diffi- 
culties with  other  managers,  which,  however,  did  not  reach  the 
courts,^  evidently  must  have  shaken  the  Corporation’s  confidence 
in  their  ability  successfully  to  continue  the  effort.  At  all  events,  the 
plan  of  applying  to  the  legislature  for  an  extension  of  the  act  of  1794 
was  dropped.  Thus  the  lottery  for  the  erection  of  the  new  Stoughton 
Hall  came  to  an  end  with  its  object  but  partly  accomplished. 

The  difficulties  experienced  with  the  lottery  of  1794  did  not  deter 
the  Corporation  from  again  resorting  to  a lottery  for  raising  money 
which  was  used  for  the  building  of  Kolworthy  Hall,  but  they  saw  to 
it  that  the  act  granting  this  lottery  should  leave  to  them  the  privilege 
of  choosing  the  managers.  The  act  was  passed  March  14,  1806,  and 
is  entitled  “ An  Act  for  Raising  the  Sum  of  $30,000  for  the  use  of  the 
University  at  Cambridge.”  It  provides  that  the  money  raised  shall 
be  used  for  “ replacing  to  the  funds  of  said  University  the  sum  taken 
therefrom  for  erecting  the  new  building  called  Stoughton  Hall,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  repairing  Massachusetts  Hall,  or  erecting  a new 
building  on  its  scite”  if  the  Corporation  shall  deem  it  preferable  to 
repairing  the  old  building. 

On  April  29,  1806,  the  Corporation  met  and  appointed  John  Wil- 
liams of  Deerfield,  Nicholas  Tillinghast  of  Taunton,  John  Mellen 
of  Cambridge,  Phillips  Payson  of  Charlestown  and  John  Gardner  of 
Boston  to  be  managers.®  The  managers  proceeded  to  draw  up  and 
publish  the  plan  of  the  first  class,  which  was  drawn  at  the  rate  of 
five  hundred  tickets  daily  for  40  days  commencing  January  22,  1807.'^ 

The  number  of  tickets  was  twenty  thousand  of  the  par  value  of  $5; 
the  aggregate  of  all  the  prizes,  $85,754,  and  the  surplus  out  of  which 
all  the  expenses  had  to  be  paid,  $14,246.  The  method  of  drawing  was 
announced  as  part  of  the  plan.  The  first  ticket  drawn  on  the  fifth, 
tenth  and  fifteenth  days  to  receive  $500,  and  that  on  the  twentieth 

1 Corporation  Records,  iv.  533,  March  1,  1798. 

^ On  August  28,  1797,  Judge  Lowell,  Mr.  Bowdoin  and  the  treasurer  were 
appointed  a committee  to  “confer  with  the  managers  of  the  college  lottery  and 
ripen  matters  for  settlement.”  (Corporation  Records,  iv,  p.  528.)  At  the  end  of 
the  record  of  the  meeting  of  June  10,  1798,  is  entered  — “At  this  meeting  some 
measures  were  determined  upon  respecting  settlement  with  the  managers  of  the 
college  lottery.”  (Corporation  Records,  iv.  540.) 

’ Corporation  Records,  iv.  95. 

* Independent  Chronicle,  August  11,  1806. 
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and  twenty-fifth,  $1000,  the  grand  prize  of  $15,000  was  to  be  drawn 
on  the  thirtieth  dayd  On  the  intervening  days,  the  drawings  for  the 
lesser  prizes  were  to  be  held.  Following  the  prevailing  custom  in 
announcing  the  first  class  of  a new  lottery,  the  managers  exhorted 
the  public  to  “adventure,”  as  follows: 

The  managers  solicit  the  patronage  of  the  public  in  general  and  of 
the  friends  of  literature  and  the  University  in  particular;  and,  considering 
the  object  of  the  lottery,  anticipate  their  liberal  assistance.  It  will  be 
pleasing  to  reflect  that  by  adventuring  in  this  lottery,  they  will  combine 
the  prospect  of  gain  with  the  certainty  of  benefiting  the  University, 
and  by  lending  their  aid  to  the  means  of  education  will  promote  the  best 
interests  of  their  country. 

The  plans  of  the  ensuing  classes  from  the  second  to  the  seventh 
and  final  were  essentially  the  same  as  the  first,  with  some  variations 
in  the  distribution  of  the  amounts  awarded  to  winning  tickets  and 
in  the  order  of  drawing.^ 

An  innovation  that  gave  added  thrill,  adopted  in  the  5th  class, 
was  the  giving  of  blocks  of  undrawn  tickets  as  prizes  on  some  of  the 
earlier  days  of  the  drawing.  The  splitting  of  tickets  was  not  forbidden 
by  the  act,  and  in  several  cases  prizes  were  divided  among  the  holders 
of  fractional  warrants  issued  by  the  lottery  offices  representing  half, 
quarter  and  eighth  interest  in  a specified  number.® 

1 At  the  rate  of  500  tickets  per  diem  14,500  would  be  disposed  of  before  the 
drawing  of  the  grand  prize,  thus  raising  the  chance  of  every  undrawn  ticket  (which 
started  at  1 in  20,000)  to  1 in  5500. 

* The  plans  are  printed  in  detail  in  the  current  newspapers  (Independent 
Chronicle  and  Columbian  Centinel). 

1st  class  plan  published  August  11,  1806,  and  Sept.  15,  1806;  drawing  com- 
menced Jan.  22,  1807. 

2nd  class  plan  published  March  2,  1807;  drawing  commenced  May  21,  1807. 

3rd  class  plan  published  July  20, 1807,  and  Dec.  22, 1807;  drawing  commenced 
Jan.  14,  1808. 

4th  class  plan  published  April  21,  1808;  drawing  commenced  May  30,  1808. 

5th  class  plan  published  Feb.  27, 1811,  and  Mar.  4,  1811;  drawing  commenced 
June  19,  1811. 

6th  class  plan  published  Nov.  13,  1811. 

7th  class  plan  published  Feb.  1,  1812;  drawing  commenced  Nov.  4,  1812. 

® “ One  of  the  quarters  is  owmed  by  five  ladies  in  this  town  (a  fine  sum  for  pin 
money),  two  quarters  not  yet  heard  from,  and  one  on  hand  owned  by  Gilbert  & 
Dean.”  (Advertisement  of  Gilbert  & Dean,  Independent  Chronicle  July  21,  1808.) 
As  proof  of  Fortune’s  favor,  the  sale  by  Gilbert  & Dean  of  the  ticket  that  won 
the  grand  prize  of  $20,000  in  the  second  class  to  Mr.  Leonard  Stone,  carpenter  of 
WatertowTi,  and  another  that  won  $5000  to  William  W.  Clap  of  Buxton,  Me.,  is 
proclaimed  in  an  advertisement  in  the  Independent  Chronicle,  July  20,  1807. 
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By  the  terms  of  the  act,  the  managers  were  required  to  give  bond 
and  to  account  to  the  treasurer  of  the  University  for  the  proceeds 
of  sales.  One  of  them,  unfortunately,  entrusted  over  two  thousand 
dollars’  worth  of  tickets  to  a man  in  Providence,  who  neglected  to  pay 
for  them,  and  another  who  had  undertaken  to  handle  orders  by  mail 
from  persons  at  a distance  had  difficulty  in  collecting  the  money  due 
him,  and  it  became  necessary  to  take  measures  to  enforce  the  liability 
upon  their  bonds. ^ There  was  some  delay  in  settlement  of  the  ac- 
counts of  the  third  and  fourth  classes,  and  on  July  21, 1808,  the  Cor- 
poration voted  to  recommend  the  managers  not  to  publish  any 
scheme  for  another  class  without  the  consent  of  the  Corporation.^ 
This  was  followed  on  December  17,  1808,  by  a vote  forbidding  the 
sale  of  any  tickets  in  the  fifth  class  until  the  further  order  of  the 
Corporation,  and  instructing  the  managers  if  any  tickets  had  been 
sold  to  recall  them  immediately.® 

The  delay  in  accounting  is  not  surprising,  considering  the  immense 
amount  of  detail  required  by  the  practice  of  recording  the  result  of 
the  drawing  of  every  ticket  sold.  The  managers’  original  records 
were  returned  to  the  College,  where  they  were  stored  until  recently 
in  the  office  of  the  steward.  They  are  now  in  the  Harvard  College 
Library.  They  consist  of  long  sheets  bound  in  books,  with  printed 
columns  of  figures  — five  hundred  to  a page,  divided  into  five  vertical 
columns  of  one  hundred,  in  groups  of  ten,  with  a space  at  the  right 
of  each  column  to  record  the  result  of  the  drawing  of  the  corresponding 
number.  At  the  end  of  each  record  book  is  a recapitulation  sheet  show- 
ing the  state  of  the  finances  from  day  to  day.  The  holders  of  winning 
tickets  in  order  to  obtain  payment  of  their  prizes  had  to  surrender 
their  tickets  to  the  managers  by  whom  in  turn  they  were  returned 
to  the  college  as  vouchers.^ 

In  June,  1810,  the  Corporation  instructed  the  Committee,®  which 
had  been  appointed  to  settle  with  the  managers  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  putting  the  lottery  again  in  action;  and,  as  a result  of 


1 Corporation  Records,  iv.  150,  164,  207,  212,  225,  247. 

» Id.,  IV.  186. 

’ Id.,  IV.  196. 

* See  case  of  Gilbert  & Dean  v.  Williams,  8 Mass.  Rep.  476.  Several  trunkfuls 
of  tickets,  some  bearing  endorsements  of  the  owners,  have  been  preserved  and 
are  in  the  Harvard  College  Library. 

^ John  Davis  and  John  Lowell. 
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the  report  of  that  committee,  the  Corporation  on  February  22,  1811, 
appointed  John  Williams,  John  Mellen  and  Patrick  T.  Jackson, 
managers  to  proceed  with  the  remaining  classes;  “having  first  formed 
a new  agreement  with  them  in  which  the  several  subjects  of  dis- 
pute with  the  former  managers  are  endeavored  to  be  prevented  in 
future.”^  Thereafter,  with  the  exception  of  competition  from  the 
Dixville  Road  Lottery,^  which  was  running  at  the  same  time,  the 
operation  of  the  college  lottery  proceeded  without  impediment  or 
friction. 

The  sum  realized  from  this  lottery,®  $29,000,  was  sufficient  to 
restore  the  “ stock”  which  had  been  used  in  the  building  of  Stoughton 
Hall,  and  to  complete  the  new  building,  which  was  named  “Hol- 
worthy,”  in  honor  of  Sir  Matthew  Holworthy,  whose  unrestricted 
gift  of  £1,000  in  1678  was  the  largest  gift  received  by  the  college 
to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.^  But,  notwithstanding  the 
favorable  result  of  this  lottery,  an  analysis  of  the  figures  produces  the 
conviction  that  lotteries  as  a means  of  raising  money  were  wasteful 
and  inefficient.  The  tickets  in  the  seven  classes  had  a total  par 
value  of  $805,000.  Adding  the  premiums  charged  by  the  lottery 
offices,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  amount  of  money  that  changed  hands 
was  not  less  than  a million  and  a quarter  dollars.  The  amount  paid 
to  holders  of  prize  tickets  was  over  $680,000,  and  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion, including  managers’  commissions,  printing,  publicity,  and  the 
labor  overhead  incidental  to  the  drawings  amounted  to  about  $90,000. 
The  amount  realized  by  the  college  was  about  3.6%  of  the  par  value 
of  the  tickets,  or  2.3%  of  the  amount  paid  by  the  public  to  the  lottery 
offices.  The  opinions  of  contemporary  writers,  who  supported  the 
system  on  economic  grounds,  are  as  unconvincing  as  those  of  the 
clergy  who  condemned  them  as  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God.  The  chief 
evil  of  them  was  the  disappointment  they  brought  upon  the  multitude 
by  the  shattering  of  vain  hopes. 


1 Corporation  Records,  v.  17. 

» Id.,  V.  39. 

’ In  the  “Book  of  Donations”  in  the  custody  of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard 
College  appears  this  item:  “Treasurer  Davis  says  that  $29,000  was  realized.” 
See  also  Ledger  “E,”  p.  52. 

* Albert  Matthews,  “Sir  Matthew  Holworthy  and  Lady  Holworthy,”  our 
Publications,  xiii.  154-158. 
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Mr.  George  L.  Kittredge  spoke  on: 

VERSES  BY  ADAM  WINTHROP 

On  May  5,  1838,  Mrs.  Lydia  Phillips,  of  North  Andover,  gave  to 
the  Harvard  College  Library  a black-letter  volume  entitled : 

A Hvndred  Sermons  vpo  the  Apocalips  of  lesu  Christe,  reueiled 
in  dede  by  Thangell  of  the  Lorde:  but  seen  or  receyued  and 
written  by  thapostle  and  Euagelist.  S.  lohn:  Compiled^  by  the 
famous  and  godly  learned  man,  Henry  Bullinger,  chief  Pastor  of 
the  Congregation  of  Zuryk.  ^ Newly  set  forth  and  allowed, 
according  to  the  order  appoynted  in  the  Quenes  maiesties,  Iniun- 
tions.  11  Thargument,  wurthines,  commoditie,  and  vse  of  this 
worke,  thou  shalt  fynd  in  the  Preface:  After  which  thou  hast  a 
most  exact  Table  to  leade  thee  into  all  the  princypall  matters 
conteyned  therin.  Math.  17.  This  is  my  welbeloued  sun  in 
whom  I take  pleasure,  heare  hym.  Anno.  156H 

The  dedicatory  Epistle  (“To  the  Right  Honorable  Syr  Thomas 
Wentworth  knight  Lorde  Wentworth  Lord  Lifetenaunt  of  the 
Quenes  Maiesties  Countie  of  Suffolk.  &c.  Hys  singular  good  Lorde 
and  Master.  lohn  Daus  his  obedient  Seruaunt  wissheth  health  and 
peace  in  the  Lorde  with  thincrease  of  honor  and  dignitye.”)  is  dated 
“From  Ipsewich  the  kalendes  of  March.  Anno.  Do  1561.”  The 
date  of  publication,  then,  must  have  been  1562.  There  was  a second 
issue  in  1573.  The  final  stage  m the  history  of  the  work  is  marked 
by  an  item  in  the  Stationers’  Register,  January  8, 1583^.  Here,  as 
“Bullinger  vpon  ye  Apocalips,”  it  appears  as  given  up  “by  Master 
John  Daye”  to  charitable  uses  or  (to  follow  the  words  of  the  record) 
as  one  of  the  “Bookes  yeilded  into  the  hands  and  Dispocion  of  the 
Master,  Wardeins,  and  Assistantes  of  the  Mysterie  of  the  Stacioners 
of  London,  for  the  reliefe  of  ye  poore  of  the  saide  Companie.”  ^ 

Two  entries  in  the  elegant  handwriting  of  Adam  Winthrop,  the 
father  of  our  first  Governor,  make  the  volume  of  uncommon  interest, 

1 “Compiled”  means,  of  course,  “composed” — not  “compiled”  in  the  modern 
sense. 

2 Colophon:  “Impkinted  [sfc]  at  at  [sic]  London  by  lohn  Day,  dwelling  ouer 
Aldersgate,  beneath  Saincte  Martins.  Cum  gratia  & priuilegio  Regiae  Maiestatis, 
per  Septennium.  1[These  bokes  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shoppe  vnder  the  gate.” 
Strype  signalizes  the  publication  (Annals  of  the  Reformation,  i [1725].  256). 

® Registers  of  the  Company  of  Stationers,  ed.  Arber,  ii.  786-787. 
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— a copy  of  verses  and  a biographical  sketch  of  the  translator.  The 
poem,  which  is  on  the  back  of  the  title-page,  runs  as  follows  (Win- 
throp’s  signature  interrupting  the  second  stanza): 

Althoughe  the  author  of  this  booke, 
deserues  the  greatest  praise: 

Yet  wel  may  the  Translator  looke, 
some  thanckes  to  reape  alwaies. 

And  thoughe  the  worke  of  it  selfe  bee, 
most  rare  and  excellent: 

Yet  greater  grace  it  gets  we  see, 
when  ’tis  to  Wentworth  sent. 

Accepte  it  then  O reader  kinde, 
and  giue  to  eche  his  due: 

Let  Bullinger  thy  fauoure  finde, 
and  Daus  thy  censure  true. 

Adam  Winthrop. 

And  as  the  woorke  for  matter  is 
most  heauenly  and  diuine : 

So  doo  Lorde  Wentworths  noble  giftes, 
therein  most  cleerely  shine. 

The  biographical  sketch  is  on  the  verso  of  the  flyleaf,  opposite  the 
title-page. 

A true  narration  of  the  lyfe  and  deathe  of  M* *'  John  Daus,  the  translator 
of  this  booke,  written  by  a Scholler  of  his. 

I cannot  shewe  where,  or  when  he  was  borne/or  of  what  parentage 
he  came,  neither  vnder  what  schoolem*^®  he  was  trained  vp  in  learninge/ 
but  this  I haue  hearde  him  saye,  that  he  was  brought  vp  for  diuers  yeres 
together  in  S‘  Johns  College  in  Cambridge  ^ & prosceded  there  to  the 
Bachelo’’®  & M*’®  actes.^  He  was  very  well  learned  in  the  latine  & greeke 
tounges  and  also  in  the  true  knowledge  of  the  holy  scriptures.  In  Queene 
Maries  time  he  was  in  service  w***  the  L.  Wentwoorth  deputie  of  Calice/ 
vntill  it  was  loste,  where  he  also  loste  all  his  goodes  & one  of  his  sonnes/ 
from  thence  he  wente  into  Germany e to  keepe  his  conscience  free  from 
Idolatrie,  w'**  then  was  sett  vp  in  Englande/,  and  lived  poorely  there 

1 Adam  Winthrop  was  for  some  time  Auditor  of  the  accounts  of  St.  John’s 
(Life  and  Letters  of  John  Winthrop,  i.  31-32). 

* He  was  probably  the  John  Dawes  who  was  B.A.  of  Cambridge  1536-7, 

M.A.  1540.  See  J.  and  J.  A.  Venn,  Alumni  Cantabrigienses,  i.  ii.  19. 
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vntill  Q.  Mary  died.'  After  whose  death  he  retourned  home,  and  dwelt 
at  Ipsw”**  in  Suff  many  yeres  where  he  taught  first  a private  gramer 
schoole/  & afterwardes  was  chosen  m''  of  the  free  schoole  w'^'in  the  saide 
towne,  & continued  in  that  office,  vntill  one  M* *'  Jermye,  a very  religious 
gentleman  (who  had  bin  sometimes  his  scholler)  did  bestowe  freely 
vppon  him  the  benefice  of  Sutton  in  Suff/wbere  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life,  in  preachinge  the  worde  of  god  & teachinge  of  his  flocke./  And  there 
he  died,  beinge  aboue  fowrescore  yeres  olde.  Anno  dm.  15.: 

Besides  these  C.  sermons  of  Bullengers,  vppon  the  Apocalips,  he 
translated  the  Comentaryes  of  M'  Sleydan  into  Englishe  & the  Insti- 
tutions of  Calvin  in  the  largest  volume,  thoughe  M'  Norton  after- 
wardes reviewed  the  sameV&  nowe  beareth  the  name  of  the  translate'' 

‘ Thomas,  second  Baron  Wentworth,  was  appointed  Deputy  of  Calais  on 
September  13,  1553,  and  assumed  the  duties  in  December.  He  surrendered  the 
town  to  the  Duke  of  Guise  on  January  7,  1558.  He  was  tried  for  high  treason  on 
April  22,  1559,  and  acquitted  (Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  lx.  266). 
Queen  Mary  died  on  November  17,  1558. 

* The  Commentarii  de  Statu  Religionis  et  Reipublicse  Carolo  Quinto  Csesare 
of  Johannes  Sleidanus  (Philippson)  was  published  in  1555  at  Strassburg.  The 
preface  is  dated  “X.  Cal.  April.  M.D.LV.”  Daus’s  translation  appeared  in  1560: 
A Famovse  Cronicle  of  oure  time,  called  Sleidanes  Commentaries,  concerning 
the  State  of  Religion  and  common  wealth,  during  the  raigne  of  the  Emperour 
Charles  the  fift.  . . . Translated  out  of  Latin  into  Englishe  by  Ihon  Daus. 
Colophon:  Imprinted  at  London  by  Ihon  Daye,  for  Abraham  Veale,  and  Nicholas 
England.  1560.  The  25.  of  September.  Cum  Priuilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum. 
Daus’s  dedication  (to  “Fraunces,  Earle  of  Bedford,  Lord  Russel”)  is  dated  “The 
Kalendes  of  August.  Anno.  1560.” 

® The  Institvtion  of  Christian  Religion,  wrytten  in  Latine  by  maister  Ihon 
Caluin,  and  translated  into  Englysh  according  to  the  authors  last  edition.  . . . 
Imprinted  at  London  by  Reinolde  Wolfe  & Richarde  Harison.  Anno.  1561. 
The  colophoh  specifies  “The  yeare  of  our  Lorde.  1561.  The  6.  day  of  Maye.” 
There  is  a copy  in  the  Harvard  College  Library.  Daus’s  connection  with  the 
enterprise  is  considered  in  the  following  curious  apology,  which  stands  on  the 
verso  of  the  title-page: 

The  Printers  to  the  Reders. 

Wheras  some  men  haue  thought  and  reported  it  to  be  a fault  and  negligence  in 
vs  for  that  we  haue  so  long  kept  backe  from  you  this  boke  being  so  profitable  a 
woorke  for  you,  namely  sithe  maister  lohn  Dawes  had  translated  it  and  deliuered 
it  into  our  handes  more  than  a tweluemoneth  past:  you  shall  vnderstande  for  our 
excuse  in  that  behalfe,  that  we  could  not  wel  emprinte  it  soner.  For  we  haue 
ben  by  diuerse  necessarie  causes  constrayned  with  our  earnest  entreatance  to 
procure  an  other  frende  of  oures  to  translate  it  whole  agayn.  This  translation, 
we  trust,  you  shal  well  allow.  For  it  hath  not  only  ben  faythfully  done  by  the 
translater  himself,  but  also  hath  ben  wholly  perused  by  such  men,  whoes  iugement 
and  credit  al  the  godly  learned  in  Englande  well  knowe  & esteme.  But  sithe  it  is 
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iSiereof/  Also  he  had  translated  (as  I heard  him  saie)  the  Ecclesiasticall 
storie  of  Eusebius  out  of  greeke  into  Englishe,  w®**  amongst  other  thinges/ 
he  lost  at  the  takinge  of  Calice  ^ 

A John  Dawes,  certainly  our  man,  retired  from  the  mastership  of 
the  Grammar  School  at  Ipswich,  Suffolk,  in  1582.  The  town  records 
contain  an  order  (dated  September  8 of  that  year)  “ for  the  appoint- 
ment of  John  Smyth  M.A.  to  be  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  of 
the  town,  in  succession  to  John  Dawes  who  for  surrendering  the  same 
office  is  to  receive  from  the  said  John  Smyth  M.A.  an  immediate 
payment  of  10£  and  an  annuity  of  £6  13.  4.  out  of  the  stipend  of  the 
office.”  ^ Under  the  same  date  Nathaniel  Bacon,  in  his  Annals  of 
Ipswich  (1634),  gives  the  record  in  the  following  shape®:  “Uppon 
m* *'  Dawes  his  resignacon,  m^  John  Smith  by  agreement  is  elected 
m'’  of  the  Grammer  Schoole  for  life,  from  Mic[haelmas] : next,”  that 
is,  from  November  29,  1582.  The  Venns  date  the  beginning  of 
Dawes’s  mastership  1567,^  which  I presume  is  correct.  Queen 
Elizabeth  granted  a charter  to  the  school  on  March  18,  1566,®  and 
in  1567  the  schoolhouse,  which  was  adjacent  to  the  Master’s  dwell- 
ing,® was  repaired.^  The  Master  (without  any  name)  is  mentioned 
in  Bacon’s  note  of  a town  record  of  1570.®  John  Dawes  was  a resident 


now  come  foorth,  we  pray  you  accept  it,  and  vse  it.  If  any  faultes  haue  passed 
vs  by  ouersight,  we  beseche  you  let  vs  haue  your  patience,  as  you  haue  had  our 
diligence. 

The  friend  here  mentioned  was  Thomas  Norton  (1532-1584),  famous  as  lawyer, 
persecutor,  and  poet,  who  shared  with  Sackville  the  authorship  of  Gorboduc. 
See  his  own  account  of  his  translation  in  the  fourth  edition  of  The  Institution 
(1599). 

1 Something  followed  (perhaps  a signature)  in  the  next  line,  but  it  has  been 
trimmed  off  by  the  binder,  except  for  two  illegible  fragments  of  letters.  The 
volume  was  rebound  in  July,  1840. 

^ Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  9th  Report,  Appendix,  Part  I,  p.  255. 

’ Nathaniell  Bacon,  The  Annalls  of  Ipsw®^®,  ed.  by  W.  H.  Richardson,  1884, 
p.  330.  On  December  9,  1580,  the  town  authorities  had  resolved  that  Smith 
should  “be  presented  to  the  Bp  for  his  allowance  [i.  e.,  approval]  of  him  to  be  m' 
of  the  Grammer  Schoole”  (Bacon,  p.  326). 

* J.  and  J.  A.  Venn,  Alumni  Cantabrigienses,  i.  ii.  19. 

® Bacon,  p.  272. 

‘ Bacon,  p.  316. 

’ Bacon,  p.  277. 

* Bacon,  p.  287. 
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of  Ipswich  as  early  as  1568/  and  was  certainly  the  Master  as  early 
as  1572/ 

“Sutton”  in  the  biographical  sketch  is  an  error  for  “Stutton.” 
The  Venns’  dates  for  Dawes’s  incumbency  of  Stutton  (1570-1602) 
I am  unable  to  control  fully.  The  Mr.  Jermy  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
MS.  biographical  sketch  as  having  presented  Dawes  to  that  living, 
was  John  Jermy,  who  inherited  Stutton  from  his  father.  Sir  John,  in 
1560  and  died  in  1592.^  Both  Dawes  and  his  patron  were  plaintiffs, 
sometime  in  Elizabeth’s  reign,  in  a chancery  suit.  According  to  their 
bills,  John  Jermy,  Esq.,  is  the  patron  and  John  Dawes,  clerk,  “the 
parson  of  the  rectory  of  Stutton,  to  which  rectory  there  pertains  a 
manor  called  The  Manor  of  the  Rectory  of  Stutton,  the  rights  of 
which  manor  the  bill  states  to  be  invaded  by  [the]  defendant,”  Rich- 
ard Broke.^  If  the  Venns  are  right  in  dating  Dawes’s  incumbency, 
we  may  infer  that  he  died  in  1602,  not,  as  the  biographical  sketch 
has  it,  in  15 — . In  1603,  at  all  events,  Mr.  Abraham  Dawes  (perhaps 
his  son)  was  rector  of  Stutton  (the  patron  being  Sir  Isaac  Jermy). 
This  w'e  learn  from  a return  made  in  that  year  in  answer  to  a circular 
letter  from  Archbishop  Whitgift.  From  this  return  it  appears  that 
the  parish  then  contained  178  communicants,  and  that  there  were  no 
recusants  therein.^  Our  John  Daw'es  had  a son  Joseph,  who  was 
B.A.  of  Cambridge  in  1574-5  and  M.A.  in  1579.®  In  1577  Joseph 


1 Suffolk  in  1568,  being  the  Returns  for  a Subsidy  granted  in  1566,  [edited  by 
S.  H.  A.  Hervey,]  1909,  p.  158. 

2 Bacon,  p.  297.  Cf.  pp.  296  (1573),  316  (1577),  323  (1580),  331  (April  6,  1582). 
The  charter  recites  that  the  school  was  “founded  by  our  most  dear  father  Henry 
VIII”  (John  Wodderspoon,  Memorials  of  the  Ancient  Town  of  Ipswich,  1850, 
p.  89).  But  the  school,  in  some  form,  is  older  than  that.  The  schoolhouse  is 
mentioned  in  1482,  and  the  Ips^vdch  archives  preserve  a document  of  2 Henry 
VII  (August  22,  1486 -August  21,  1487):  “The  counterpart  of  a grant  in  fee- 
farm,  at  a yearly  rent  of  three  shillings  and  fourpence,  by  the  Bailiffs  burgesses 
and  community  of  Gippewic  to  John  Squyer  clerk,  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
of  a piece  of  the  common  soil  of  the  said  town,  under  the  walls  of  the  Freres 
Preachers  . . . ; with  further  yearly  rent  of  a red  rose;  the  said  John  Sqyer 
being  also  bound  to  build  and  erect  on  the  said  land  ‘ unam  latrinam  pro  pueris 
grammaticalibus  ejusdem  ville’ ” (9th  Report,  as  above,  pp.  246,  235;  cf.  p.  236). 

* W.  A.  Copinger,  The  Manors  of  Suffolk,  vi.  99. 

* Calendars  of  the  Proceedings  in  Chancery,  ii.  (1830),  108. 

® Proceedings  Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology  and  Natural  History,  vi.  (1888) 
391;  cf.  Copinger,  vi.  99. 

® Venns,  i.  ii.  19. 
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was  usher  in  the  Ipswich  school,  but  he  gave  up  that  position  in  1580.^ 
He  held  various  benefices.^ 

Our  copy  of  Daus’s  translation  had  long  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Phillips  family.  At  the  end  of  the  dedicatory  epistle  is  pasted  a 
printed  label: 

Samuel  Phillips 
His  Book. 

1707. 

This  was  the  Samuel  Phillips  who  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1708 
(A.M.  1715)  and  became  the  first  minister  of  the  South  Parish  in 
Andover.  He  began  to  preach  there  in  April,  1710,  was  ordained  on 
October  17, 1711,  and  died  on  June  5, 1771,  after  a pastorate  of  almost 
sixty  years.®  The  Mrs.  Lydia  Phillips  who  gave  the  volume  to  the 
college  library  was  the  widow  of  his  great-grandson.  Colonel  John 
Phillips  (1776-1820).^ 

But  we  can  trace  the  book  back  still  farther.  Below  the  poem  is  a 
manuscript  note: 

This  is  M''  Feake  his  booke 
1634  G P 

“ G.  P.”  is  obviously  the  Rev.  George  Phillips,  who  settled  at  Water- 
town  in  1630  and  was  the  minister  there  until  his  death  in  1644. 
The  memorandum  is  in  his  handwriting  ® and  the  dates  fit.  He  was 
the  great-grandfather  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  of  Andover,  and  thus  we 
have  clear  evidence  that  the  Hundred  Sermons  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Phillips  family  from  1634  to  1838.  Mr.  Feake  had  lent  the  book 
to  the  Rev.  George  Phillips  and  had  forgotten  or  neglected  to  reclaim 
it,  and  so  it  was  doubtless  a part  of  IMr.  Phillips’s  “study  of  bookes,” 
which  was  valued  in  his  inventory  at  £ 71,  9,  9. 

“Mr.  Feake”  must  be  Robert  Feake,  who  became  a freeman  of 
Watertown  in  1631.®  It  is  easy  to  account  for  his  owning  a book  that 


* Bacon,  pp.  316,  323. 

^ Venns,  i.  ii.  19. 

® See  Abiel  Abbot,  History  of  Andover,  1829,  pp.  105-108. 

* She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Gorham  of  Charlestown. 
Mr.  Stephen  W.  Phillips  has  helped  me  in  genealogical  matters. 

* See  the  facsimile  of  his  signature  in  Bond’s  Watertown,  ii.  873.  For  the 
family  see  Bond,  ii.  872  ff. 

* As  to  Robert  Feake  see  Bond,  i.  206;  ii.  757. 
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had  once  belonged  to  Adam  Winthrop,  for  he  married  Elizabeth,  the 
widow  of  Henry  Winthrop,  the  Governor’s  second  son,  and  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  Fownes  (Fones)  and  his  wife  Anne,  who  was 
the  Governor’s  sister.  Thus  there  were  two  natural  ways  in  which  a 
volume  of  Adam  Winthrop’s  might  come  to  Robert  Feake.  That 
Feake’s  (or  Mrs.  Feake’s)  book  was  never  returned  to  its  owner 
by  Mr.  George  Phillips  need  not  disturb  us.  Elizabeth  Fones  lived 
a life  which  might  well  have  caused  a single  item  of  theological 
literature  from  her  grandfather’s  library  to  lose  whatever  interest  it 
may  once  have  had  for  her.^  Her  first  husband,  Henry  Winthrop,  to 
whom  she  was  married  in  the  same  month  in  which  both  her  parents 
died  (April,  1629),^  was  drowned  at  Salem  on  July  2,  1630,  the  day 
after  he  arrived  in  America^  and  while  she  was  still  with  her  mother- 
in-law  in  England.  In  less  than  a year  the  family  were  congratulating 
themselves  on  Mr.  William  Coddington’s  “good  affections”  to  her, 
but  these  came  to  nothing.^  She  arrived  in  New  England  in  Novem- 
ber, 1631,  and  before  the  end  of  the  following  January  had  married 
Robert  Feake.®  They  removed  from  Watertown  to  Greenwich, 
Connecticut,  in  1640.  Three  years  later,  during  her  husband’s 
absence,  there  were  unpleasant  rumors  about  her  alleged  intimacy 
with  his  friend  and  partner  Captain  Daniel  Patrick.®  But  Patrick 
was  soon  murdered  by  a Dutchman.^  By  this  time  Feake  seems  to 
have  gone  mad.®  He  and  his  wife  were  soon  separated.  There  followed 
a lively  dispute  about  property,  and  another  scandal  (which  actually 

^ For  the  family  troubles  of  the  Feakes  see  R.  C.  Winthrop,  Jr.,  2 Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Proc.,  VI.  1-20. 

^ John  Winthrop  to  his  wife,  April  28,  1629  (Life  and  I^etters,  i.  290);  Lucy 
Downing  to  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  August  8,  1629  (5  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i.  7). 

^ Life  and  Letters  of  John  Winthrop,  ii.  34-35. 

* John  Winthrop  to  John,  Jr.,  March  28,  1631  (Life  and  Letters,  ii.  61); 
Margaret  Winthrop  to  the  same  (id.,  ii.  87-88). 

® John  Winthrop,  Hi.story  of  New  England,  ed.  Savage,  i.  82-83  (68-69). 

® Lucy  Downing  to  John  Winthrop,  February  24,  1643  (5  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  I.  34). 

’’  John  Winthrop,  History,  ii.  182  (151);  4 Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi.  174; 
VII.  412. 

* In  a document  of  April  9,  1642,  Feake  is  described  as  “now  sick”  (New  York 
Colonial  Documents,  ii.  144).  In  a letter  of  his  son-in-law  (Thomas  Lyon), 
April  14,  1648,  he  is  spoken  of  as  “destracted”  some  time  before  the  date  of  the 
letter  (2  Mass.  Hist.  Proc.,  vi.  6).  Cf.  Savage’s  Dictionary,  ii.  150;  Josephine  C. 
Frost,  Ancestors  of  Henry  Rogers  Winthrop  and  his  Wife,  1927,  p.  191. 
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got  into  court)  involving  the  relations  between  Mistress  Elizabeth 
and  William  Hallett.  She  married  Hallett,  but  the  validity  of  the 
marriage  was  doubted,  for  Feake  was  still  living,  and  nobody  can 
find  any  record  of  a divorced  However,  her  brother-in-law,  the 
younger  John  Winthrop,  who  must  have  known  all  the  facts,  stood 
her  friend  and  appears  to  have  recognized  the  legality  of  the  Hallett 
allianced  Finally,  in  1674,  there  is  a record  which  shows  that  Hallett 
and  his  wife  had  parted  company  and  that  he  was  chargeable  with  an 
annual  sum  of  £15  for  her  maintenance.  Unfortunately  the  record 
does  not  make  it  clear  whether  this  was  Elizabeth  or  another.  Perhaps 
she  was  dead  and  Hallett  had  married  again.®  Feake  himself  had 
died  impoverished  in  1663.^  No  wonder  Bullinger’s  Apocalypse 
remained  undisturbed  in  IMr.  George  Phillips’s  “study  of  bookes.” 

Mr.  John  H.  Edmonds  communicated  on  behalf  of  Mr, 
Max  Farrand  of  the  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library,  a 
rough  draft  of  legislation  relating  to  the  Massachusetts 
laws  of  1660,  and  commented  on  it: 

The  document  in  question  was  originally  part  of  the  Massachusetts 
Archives,  but  is  now  in  the  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library,  San 
Marino,  California.  It  reads: 

For  the  more  Equall  Distribution  of  the  law  bookes  when  they  shalbe 
printed.  It  is  ordered  by  this  Court  & Authoritie  thereof  that  the  printer 
shall  Deliuer  the  sd  bookes  to  the  Country  Treasurer,  as  soone  as  they 
are  past  the  presse,  who  Imeadiatly  vpon  the  receiueinge  of  them  shall 
Deliuer  or  Cause  to  be  Deliuered  to  euery  magistrate  one,  to  euery 
Deputie  of  this  p^’sent  gen"  Court  one  to  The  Secritary  & Clarke  of  the 
Deputies  one  a peece  for  themselues  & three  a peece  to  be  keept  for  the 
gen"  Courts  vse,  to  the  recorder  or  Clarke  of  euery  County  Court  3 a 
peece  to  be  kept  for  the  vse  of  the  Severall  Courts  & the  remaynder  of 
the  sd  bookes  the  Treasurer  shall  send  to  every  Countie  Treasurer  such 

> Theophilus  Eaton  to  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  1648  (4  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
VI.  348-350,  353);  Thomas  Lyon’s  letters  (2  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.,  vi.  5-7); 
Connecticut  Records,  May  17,  1649,  ed.  Trumbull,  i.  186;  Governor  John  Haynes 
to  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  May  18,  1649  (4  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi.  360). 

^ 4 Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi.  521-523;  2 Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.,  vi.  11-12. 

® New  York  Colonial  Documents,  ii.  717.  Cf.  2 Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.,  vi.  13. 

* Bond’s  Watertown,  i.  206. 
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a proportio"  as  is  Due  to  each  Countie  according  to  what  Charge  they 
beare  in  the  Country  rate,  & the  Countie  Treasures  are  hereby  enjoyned 
to  send  vp>on  the  Counties  Charge  vnto  euery  Towne  in  the  respectiue 
Counties  theire  townes  proporti"  according  to  the  rule  aboue  mentioned, 
& that  provisio"  may  be  made  for  the  easterne  p* *s  I*s  ordered  that  before 
the  Devisio"  before  mentioned  there  be  layd  ap*  fiftie  bookes  for  their 
supply,  provided  they  make  payment  to  the  Country  Treasurer  for  the 
Same  and  that  Porchmowth  and  Dover  haue  twentie  layd  asid  for  them 
they  paying  for  them  to  the  tresurer  as  aforsd  & It  is  further  ordered  & 
Desired  by  this  Court  that  M'  Thomas  Danforth  (who  was  to  haue  the 
ou'^sight  of  the  Impressio")  make  an  Index  to  the  sd  booke  with  all 
Convenient  speed  that  so  the  work  may  be  no  longer  Delay‘d  the 
Deputies  haue  past  this  Desireing  the  Consent  of  o'  hono'*^  magis*^“  hereto 

William  Torrey  Cleric. 

8 (4)  1660 

The  magistrates  do  consent  pvided  that  paymt  be  made  by  each  Towne  > 
to  y®  Tres'  according  to  the  disbursem^s  by  y'  Ord':  so  as  y*  no  charge  be  put 
upon  y'  County  by  y®  same,  & Cap*  Gookin  w***  such  as  y®  Dep*s.  shall  nom- 
inate to  Joyn  w***  him,  are  to  Joyne  w*'’  y®  Trers  in  the  division  & regulateing 
both  price,  & Quality  of  pay  for  y®  Same 

Th.  Danforth.  verte  folio 

the  Deputies  Concurre  w***  o'  Hono'^  magists.  in  their  last  retume,  & haue 
Nominated  the  Countly]  Treasurers  of  Suffolk  middlesex  & Essex  to  Joyn  in 
the  execution  of  this  order  with  reference  to  the  Consent  of  o'  hono'*^  magis's 
hereto 

Consented- to  Edw  Rawson  Secre  WiLniA*  Torrey  Cleric. 

of  the  Lawes 

Ent 

Gen*  Court 

8 (4  mo  60 

This  order,  somewhat  amended,  was  recorded  rather  carelessly  in 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  “Court  Records,”  and  was  passed  at 
the  session  of  the  General  Court  commencing  May  30,  1660.^  As 
recorded  it  was  printed  in  the  Records  of  the  Governor  and  Company 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,  commonly  called  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  Records,  under  the  date  of  May  31,  1660.^ 
This  date  was  supplied  by  the  editors,  and  the  date  June  4,  1660, 
which  appears  in  the  Huntington  Library’s  document  is  no  doubt 


* Mass.  Archives,  MS.,  iv.  341. 

* Boston,  1853,  iv.  Part  i,  p.  422. 
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correct.  The  endorsement  “Consented  to  Edw  Rawson  Secre”  is 
in  the  hand  of  Edward  Rawson,  Secretary  of  the  Colony,  who  was 
much  concerned  in  the  publication  of  the  laws.  The  action  of  the 
magistrates  is  recorded  in  the  hand  of  one  of  them,  Thomas  Danforth. 
The  body  of  the  record  and  the  final  notation  are  in  the  hand  of 
William  Torrey,  Clerk  of  the  Deputies  or  House  of  Representatives. 

The  variations  in  the  original  drafts,  the  manuscripts,  and  the 
printed  records,  are  explained  by  the  following,  passed  in  1647:  ^ 

The  lawes  being  to  be  put  in  print,  it  is  meete  y*  they  should  be  con- 
veniently penned;  yTore  it  is  desired  y*  y®  comittee  for  drawing  up  y® 
lawes  wilbe  carefull  y^'in,  & to  y*  purpose  they  have  lib''ty  to  make  some 
change  of  forme,  to  put  in  apt  words,  as  occasion  shall  require,  pvided  y® 
sence  & meaning  in  any  law,  or  pt  thereof,  be  not  changed. 

Another  item  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  laws  of  1660  is  the 
original  draft  of  the  preface  which  appears  on  the  verso  of  the  title- 
page  of  the  printed  edition:  ^ 

The  bookes  of  lawes,  of  the  first  impression,  not  being  to  be  had  for  the 
supply  of  the  Country,  putt  us  upon  thoughts  of  a second;  and  concerning 
the  charge  would  not  be  considerable,  in  respect  of  the  benefit,  if  all  our 
lawes  were  (upon  this  occasion)  reuised,  composed  & reduced  unto  the 
first  method,  wee  haue  through  the  blessing  of  god  upon  our  endeauours 
effected  the  same.  The  former  epistle  tells  you  there  would  bee  neede  of 
alterations  & additions,  and  experience  doth  witnes  the  same,  for  while 
men  either  through  ig[nor]ance  or  enmity  deny  or  oppose  principles  & 
actions  of  righteousnes,  the  preseruation  of  humane  society  will  necessi- 
tate the  enacting  of  new  lawes  or  alteration  of  old,  to  fitt  the  remedy  to 
the  disease,  so  it  hath  beene  in  former  ages,  ex  malis  moribus  bona  leges, 
there  is  the  less  neede  of  an  apologie  for  this  worke,  not  that  wee  con- 
ceiue  it  perfect;  some  few  alterations  are  made,  such  lawes  as  haue  beene 
repealed  are  left  out,  and  such  lawes  of  a general  nature,  as  haue  beene 
made,  since  the  first  impression,  till  this  present  & are  yet  in  force,  are 
placed  under  the  former  heads,  in  an  alphabetical  order,  which  method 
being  at  first  taken  up  (though  perhaps  not  the  most  exact)  hath  this 
convenience  & ease,  that  all  lawes  referring  to  such  an  head  are  presented 
to  view  at  once,  whereby  the  reader  may  with  more  facillity  comprehend 
the  scope  & meaning  of  the  law. 

' Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  Records,  ii.  209. 

^ Mass.  Archives,  xlvii.  35. 
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If  any  shal  complaine  of  incongruous  expressions  or  obscurity  in  some 
passages,  let  them  be  sure  it  be  so,  before  they  afhrme  it.  Considering  the 
supreame  Court,  (which  ought  to  be  honored)  hath  perused  them,  & 
hath  judged  meete  to  publish  them  as  they  stand,  neither  would  the  time 
or  their  honor  permit  them,  as  Criticks  to  call  euery  word  to  the  tryal, 
before  a jury  of  gramarians.  Let  it  suffice  that  the  meaning  is  intelligible, 
though  the  dress  be  not  the  most  polished ; nor  is  it  necessary,  seing,  mens 
legis  est  lex. 

They,  to  whom  these  lawes  are  Comended  as  rules  to  which  they  ought 
to  Conforme,  may  find  better  exercise  for  themselues,  by  endeauering  to 
make  them  Hue  by  executing  of  them,  which  will  adde  a greater  luster  to 
them,  then  elegancy  of  expression,  when  lawes  may  be  read  in  mens  Hues, 
they  appeare  more  beautiful  then  in  the  fairest  print,  and  promise  a 
longer  duration,  then  engraven  in  marble,  weaker  fences  will  secure 
against  gentle  creatures  though  walls  of  brasse  be  insufficient  against 
forcible  obtruders;  if  breach  of  order  doth  argue  violence  of  men,  more 
then  weaknes  of  the  law,  it  will  be  euery  mans  prudence  to  defend  the 
authority  of  the  lawes,  to  auoyd  the  censure  of  impetuous;  and  to  couer 
rather  then  make  gaps,  whereat  the  most  innocent  may  enter,  & destroy 
that  prouision  which  was  made  for  their  preseruation. 

Lawes  are  the  peoples  birthright,  and  law  makers  the  parents  of  the 
Country;  undutifull  unthrifts,  may  despise  the  one  and  other,  but  many 
obligations  Comand  reuerence  to  both:  The  light  of  nature  taught  the 
heathen  to  account  them  sacrosanct  inviolable,  religion  and  ciuil  order 
should  make  as  deepe  impressions  in  Christians,  especially  where  benefit 
& damage  are  constant  attendants.  By  this  hedge  their  All  is  secured 
against  the  injuries  of  men,  and  whosoeuer  breaketh  this  hedge  a serpent 
shall  bite  him : they  that  rush  against  it  will  find  the  thorns  will  pricke 
them;  they  that  flye  to  it  for  shelter  may  find  the  leaues  to  shade  them; 
to  such  as  you,  wee  neede  no  other  inducement  but  the  authority  of  the 
Apostle  1 Pet;  2.  13  & 17  submit  your  selues  to  euery  ordinance  of  man 
for  the  Lords  sake.  Feare  God.  Honor  the  Kinge. 

The  magis*®  haue  past  this  w^h  Refferenc  to  ye  Consent  of  theire  brethren 

the  depu'^®  heereto 

14  may  1659  Edward  Rawson  Secre**^ 

The  Depts  Consent  hearunto  Tho  Savage  Speaker 

No  mention  of  this  preface  has  been  found  in  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  Records  for  1659,  but  legislative  action  is  plainly  in- 
dicated on  the  original.  IMoreover,  the  printed  version  ends;  “By 
Order  of  the  General  Court.”  Was  the  preface  an  afterthought? 
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Mr.  Lawrence  Shaw  Mayo  spoke  on 
A LOVE  LETTER  OF  THE  REVEREND  JOSEPH  ADAMS 

In  turning  the  pages  of  the  Belknap  Papers^  published  by  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  a half-century  ago  I came  upon 
the  following  passage  in  a letter  from  Jeremy  Belknap  to  Ebenezer 
Hazard,  dated  May  26,  1783 : 

Our  old  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Newington,  made  his  exit  last  Tuesday, 
being  in  the  95th  year  of  his  age.  Enclosed,  you  have  a specimen  of  his 
abilities  in  the  epistolary  way;  but  you  must  never  let  it  be  known  to 
any  person  in  the  world,  especially  at  or  near  Portsmouth,  that  it  is  his, 
or  where  you  got  it  from.  I obtained  it  a number  of  years  ago,  and  copied 
it  from  the  original,  under  an  engagement  never  to  disclose  it  during  his 
life.  It  will  rank  with  Hugh  Adams’s  petition  in  your  collection.  Some 
of  your  intimates  at  Portsmouth,  particularly  Dr.  B.,^  would  be  wounded 
sensibly  if  it  were  known.  The  lady  was  his  mother. 

Belknap  had  a propensity  for  giving  nicknames  to  many  of  his 
friends  and  acquaintances:  Joseph  Buckminster,  minister  at  Ports- 
mouth, was  “the  Metropolitan,”  John  Eliot  of  Boston  was  “the  Free- 
mason,” Noah  Webster  was  “the  Lion,”  and  in  all  probability  “the 
Bishop  of  Newington”  mentioned  above  was  the  Reverend  Joseph 
Adams  who  had  been  the  minister  at  Newington  since  1715.  He  was 
an  uncle  of  John  Adams,  who  described  him  in  1770  as  an  “old  gentle- 
man, in  his  eighty-second  year,  as  hearty  and  alert  as  ever,”  ® As 
I had  often  caught  a glimpse  of  the  old  parsonage  at  Newington  in 
passing  through  the  town  on  my  way  to  Wolfeboro,  my  curiosity 
was  aroused  by  Belknap’s  reference  to  its  eighteenth-century  occupant. 
What  was  “the  specimen  of  his  abilities  in  the  epistolary  way”  which 
Belknap  kept  to  himself  for  almost  eighteen  years  and  then  passed  on 

* 5 Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  ii.  212. 

^ Joshua  Brackett  was  born  in  Greenland,  N.  H.,  in  May,  1733,  and  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1752.  After  entering  the  ministry  he  withdrew  from  that  pro- 
fession in  order  to  study  medicine  with  Dr.  Clement  Jackson  of  Portsmouth. 
He  became  a skilful  and  successful  practitioner.  In  1783  he  was  elected  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  ten  years  later  he 
became  president  of  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society.  On  the  fortieth 
a.nniversary  of  his  graduation  Harvard  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  M.D.  He  died  at  Portsmouth,  July  17,  1802.  See  N.  Adams,  Annals  of  Ports- 
mouth, p.  321. 

• John  Adams,  Works,  ii.  240. 
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to  his  friend  Hazard  for  his  entertainment?  There  were  other  ref- 
erences to  it  in  the  printed  Belknap  Papers,  but  the  original  did  not 
appear  until  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Tuttle  I found  among  the  Belknap 
Manuscripts^  the  copy  which  Belknap  sent  to  Hazard  in  1783.  It 
is  not  a complete  letter,  for  when  it  came  under  Belknap’s  eye  it  was 
only  a fragment;^  but  there  is  enough  of  it  to  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  whole.  It  was  a love-letter  written  in  his  seventy-first  year  by  the 
Reverend  Joseph  Adams  to  the  Widow  Brackett  who  lived  in  the 
adjacent  town  of  Greenland.  The  fragment  begins  in  the  middle  of 
the  letter  and  runs  as  follows: 

-ed.  In  this  unstable  state,  and  I would  add  that  altho’  some  DiflScuItys 
may  occur  to  your  mind  since  my  absence:  I am  verily  persuaded  that 
by  my  help  & assistance  they  will  by  & by  fly  away  as  Chaff  before  the 
wind  — and  I will  give  you  a reason  or  two  for  it.  In  the  first  place,  I 
trust  you  know  & have  known  so  much  of  my  moral  character  & conduct 
both  as  a minister  & a Christian  that  you  will  not  be  under  any  fears  of 
my  being  a Discredit  either  to  you  or  family.  And  as  to  either  you  or 
your  children’s  spiritual  Benefit  I trust  I shall  be  no  Impediment  to  that : 
but  being  so  allyed  to  them  as  to  stand  in  the  Relation  of  a Father  I shall 
be  often  inculcating  divine  Things  upon  their  minds,  & so  may  be  under 
God  instrumental  of  promoting  their  spiritual  Benefit.  & I know,  dear 
Widow,  that  you  will  allow  that  to  be  more  valuable  than  all  Riches,  ac- 
cording to  what  Job  says  — Job  28,  18:  No  mention  shall  be  made  of 
coral  or  of  Pearls,  for  the  price  of  wisdome  is  above  Rubyes.  — And  as  to 
injureing  them  in  their  temporal  Interests  I trust  I shall  no  more  doe  it: 
Then  I should  wrong  my  own  Children.  These  Things,  dear  Madam,  I 
hint  unto  you  to  imploy  your  meditations  in  my  absence  — For  I must 
needs  tell  you  that  I think  I have  obtained  some  little  Roome  in  one  corner 
of  your  heart,  and  am  persuaded  with  a divine  blessing  shall  at  the  next 
happy  meeting  obtain  more,  not  but  you  may  wonder  at  my  assurance 
in  this  matter.  To  remove  which  I would  say  as  Joseph  of  old  said  to  his 
Brethren,  (Gen.  44,  15.)  wot  ye  not  that  such  a man  as  I can  divine. 
And  to  draw  to  a close,  dear  Lady,  I will  tell  you  that  God  willing  I intend 
to  set  out  my  Journey  on  the  1®* *  of  October  next  & as  I shall  be  absent  2 
sabbaths  so  on  the  3*^  I purpose  to  exchange  with  some  young  clergyman 
& if  health  permit  to  wait  upon  you  on  monday  October  22^:  and  there 
to  rest  myself  a day  or  two  untill  our  hearts  are  so  cemented  together  in 


» 161J32. 

* 5 Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  ii.  224. 
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Love  that  there  will  be  no  such  Thing  as  parting  them  asunder.  And  in 
Case  you  will  accept  this  Love-Letter  without  its  being  sealed  with  a 
kisse,  I will  promise  to  seal  it  with  a Dozen  Kisses  and  a Dozen  to  that 
at  my  Return,  and  so  wishing  both  you  and  yours  all  prosperity  & espe- 
pecially  Soul  Prosperity  I rest  your  humble  Servant  &c. 

Joseph  Adams 

And  how  did  the  courtship  end?  They  were  married,  but  — to 
use  Belknap’s  phrase  — “ in  a very  uncongenial  manner.”  The  Widow 
Brackett  had  lived  too  long  and  too  comfortably  in  her  own  home  in 
Greenland  to  make  it  possible  for  her  to  consider  with  equanimity  the 
prospect  of  residing  with  Mr.  Adams  and  his  children  in  the  parsonage 
at  Newington.  No,  she  would  remain  where  she  was  and  he  could 
come  and  go  as  he  chose.  So  Mr.  Adams  adopted  the  practise  of 
spending  one  week  with  her  in  Greenland  and  then  an  interval  of 
two  weeks  at  his  own  house  in  Newington  about  seven  miles  distant. 
“I  suppose,”  comments  Belknap,  “the  reason  of  this  singularity  was 
the  disagreeableness  of  the  match  to  the  children  on  both  sides.” 

Mr.  Kenneth  B.  Murdock  read  the  following  note  on; 
INCREASE  MATHER’S  EXPENSES  AS  COLONIAL  AGENT 

In  1689,  Increase  Mather,  then  in  London,  wrote  to  someone  in 
Massachusetts  an  account  of  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  colony  to 
have  its  original  charter  restored.^  In  his  letter  he  speaks  of  the 
expenses  of  his  mission: 

You  cannot  suppose  that  an  affair  of  this  nature  could  be  managed 
without  great  expenses  . . . Whilst  I attended  at  Whitehall,  I was 
necessitated  to  give  money  to  clerks,  & to  solicitors;  sometimes  5 lb.; 
sometimes  10  lb.;  sometimes  30  lb.;  sometimes  40  lb.;  at  once.  And  that 
by  the  counsel  and  persuasion  of  friends  of  New  England.  I have  bor- 
rowed 300  lb.  & besides  that,  I have  spent  of  my  own  money  150  lbs. 
I must  desire  that  the  country  would  repay  the  300  lbs.  which  I was 
constrained  to  borrow,  that  I might  serve  them.  I am  sure  a year  ago 
New  England  would  have  given  more  than  300  lbs.  to  have  enjoyed  what 
they  are  now  assured  of.  As  for  the  150  lbs.  of  my  own  money  I am 
willing  to  give  it  freely,  & wish  I were  able  to  give  the  whole  300  lbs.  to 
my  country.  For  I seek  them,  & not  their  money. 

1 Manuscript  at  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  with  the  manuscript  of 
Mather’s  autobiography.  I quote  from  a copy  of  the  original  made  by  A.  P. 
Marvin. 
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Later,  in  his  published  account  of  his  agency,  the  preface  of  which 
he  dated  in  November,  1691,  before  he  sailed  for  Boston,  he  said:^ 

The  Countrey  was  so  impoverished  by  the  Wars  made  upon  them, 
as  that  they  could  not  send  a competent  Supply  to  their  Agents  for  the 
management  of  their  Affair.  Besides  what  was  sent  to  me  out  of  New- 
England,  I expended  upwards  of  Two  Hundred  Pounds  of  my  own 
Personal  Estate  . . . And  I did  . . . borrow  of  a Merchant  in  London^ 
above  Three  Hundred  Pounds  more,  which  was  Two  Years  before  care 
was  taken  for  the  Repayment  of  it. 

The  last  Year,  some  who  were  hearty  Well-wishers  to  New-England, 
wrote  thither.  That  they  must  consider,  their  Life,  their  Religion,  the 
Welfare  of  their  Posterity  for  ever,  depended  on  a suitable  Supply  for 
their  Agents®  . . . This  notwithstanding,  for  more  than  a Twelvemonth, 
not  one  Penny  was  returned:  So  that  I was  necessitated,  either  to  suffer 
Ruine  to  come  upon  the  Countrey  where  I had  spent  the  greatest  part  of 
my  life,  or  else  must  borrow  Money  again  to  serve  them:  Which  I did,  and 
Engaged  all  the  Estate  I have  in  the  World  for  the  Repayment  thereof. 

On  May  31,  1693,  Mather  preached  the  Massachusetts  Election 
sermon,  and  in  the  preface  to  the  printed  version  returns  again  to 
the  subject  of  the  expenses  of  his  ageney.^  He  reminded  his  readers 
of  “four  years  hard  Service,  for  the  preservation  of”  their  “Liberty 
and  Property,  and  the  procuring  of  Gifts  for”  them  “from  Royal  and 
from  other  Benefactors  of  greater  value  than  all  the  Money  I did  in 
that  Time  Expend  on  your  aeeount,  and  all  this  without  the  least 
Reconpenee.”  ® 

Perhaps  by  this  time  Mather’s  political  foes  were  accusing  him  of 
extravagance  during  the  agency,  so  that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  justify 
himself.  Certainly  he  felt  this  eight  years  later,  after  the  appearance 
of  Robert  Calef’s  More  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,  in  which  the 
author,  ostensibly  writing  about  the  witchcraft  cases,  took  occasion 
to  attack  Mather’s  conduet  as  agent.®  A reply  to  Calef  promptly 
appeared,  and  in  it  Mather  wrote 

‘ Andros  Tracts,  ii.  293. 

* Probably  Stephen  Mason.  See  K.  B.  Murdock,  Increase  Mather,  p.  280  note. 

» Ibid. 

* I.  Mather,  The  Great  Blessing  of  Primitive  Counsellors,  1693,  p.  8. 

® Murdock,  pp.  276  fif. 

* Id.,  p.  312. 

’’  (0.  Gill  and  others).  Some  Few  Remarks  upon  a Scandalous  Book,  1701, 
pp.  27-28. 
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I am  also  told,  that  there  are  some  men,  who  formerly  had  no  great 
kindness  for  Robert  Calef,  but  are  now,  because  of  his  reviling  me  and  my 
Son  . . . become  his  great  Friends;  and  that  these  complain,  that  I 
spent  the  Countrey  a great  deal  of  Money  during  my  Agency  in  their 
behalf.  These  little  men  know  not  what  it  is  to  attend  in  the  Courts 
of  Kings,  for  Four  Years  together  . . . And  sure  I am,  that  when  I 
did  at  the  desire  of  many  principal  persons  in  the  Countrey,  undertake  a 
Voyage  for  England  in  April  1688.  People  in  this  Province,  would  gladly 
have  given  Ten  times  more  then  what  I Expended  in  their  Service,  on 
condition  they  might  have  Restored  and  Confirmed  to  them,  what  now 
they  enjoy:  yea,  if  it  had  been  but  in  one  Article  of  it.  But  besides  this, 
I may  truely  affirm  that  in  effect,  I served  the  Countrey  on  Free  Cost. 
For  I never  demanded  the  least  Farthing  as  a Recompence,  for  the  Time 
I spent  in  attending  on  their  Affairs,  but  instead  thereof,  I procured  in 
Donations  for  the  Publick,  (besides  the  Priviledges  of  the  Charter  it  self  . .) 
at  least  Nine  Hundred  Pounds  more  then  all  the  Expences  of  my  Agency 
came  to. 

From  1689  to  1701,  then,  Mather  consistently  maintained  that 
what  he  spent  during  his  agency  was  not  excessive,  in  view  of  the 
benefits  obtained,  and  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  served  without  salary  and  pledged  his  own  estate  in  order  to 
borrow  what  he  needed.  All  his  statements,  however,  are  general, 
and  give  no  inkling  of  the  precise  amounts  he  disbursed  and  the 
purposes  for  which  they  went.  Especially  interesting,  therefore,  is  a 
document  which  gives  a more  detailed  account  of  his  financial  opera- 
tions during  his  service  in  London.  It  is  owned  by  the  Henry  E. 
Huntington  Library,  San  Marino,  California,  where  our  associate, 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Andrews,  found  it.  He  courteously  sent  a photostat 
of  it  to  me,  and  it  is  printed  here  by  permission  of  the  Library : 


Expended  whilst  in  the  Countries  Servise  &c. 

Of  money's  reed  of  m* *’ Mason Hny®  years:  1688:1689:  ...  £ 390 — 

Of  m*’  Pennoyer’s  gift  to  the  Colledge  ^ “ 50 — 

Of  m'  Thomas  Lake® “ 50 — 


* Stephen  Mason.  For  his  relations  with  Mather,  see  Murdock,  passim. 

* Mather,  while  in  England,  received  some  money  on  account  of  the  gift  of 
William  Pennoyer  to  Harvard  College.  See  our  Publications,  xvi.  411.  Evidently 
he  borrowed  some  of  this  money  to  meet  expenses  of  the  agency. 

* Thomas  Lake  (1656-1711),  bom  in  Boston,  was  a London  barrister.  Hie 
sister  Anne  later  became  the  second  wife  of  Increase  Mather.  See  Dorchester 
Antiquarian  and  Historical  Society  Collections,  iii.  100  ff. 
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Of  m*'  Sewall £ 170 — 

Of  m''  Bendall  and  Doctor  Cooke' “ 231 — 

Of  Mason  in  the  yeare  1691 “ 100 — 


Of  the  Corporation  for  propagateing  the  Gospell  amongst  the  '1  „ 

Indians 

Expended  of  my  owne  money  for  which  I charge  the  Countrey 

Debitor  nothing.  2001  

four  Years  hard  Labor  night  and  day  for  which  I charge  the 
Country  Debitor  nothing  

£:  1391— 

The  above  Mentioned  Summs  [ ] ^ repayed,  excepting 

the  50'i  due  to  the  fellows  of  y®  Colledge 
Dyett  &c : for  my  Selfe  and  one  that  waited  on  me  Cost  50>' 
p^  ann.  I expended  aboue  SO**  p*’  anh  Coach  hier 
The  Stated  fee’s  for  the  Charters  passing  through  the 

Seuerall  Offices  came  to  more  then  £270  

I found  it  necessarie  to  gratifie  seuerall  psons,  some  with  20: 

Some  with  30:  Some  with  40:  Some  with  50 — guineas  &c, 
as  allsoe  to  bestow  dayly  gratifications — on  Servants 
belonging  to  persons  of  Quallitie,  and — ^manie  Visitts  on 
Lawyers  &c,  in  all  which  and — in  all  other  accidental! 

Necessarie  Charges  not  less  then:  lOOO’i 

Signed  Increase  Mather 

The  aboue  account  is  a True  Copie  as  it  was  Sent  into  the  house  of  representa- 
tives by  Increase  Mather  as  attests, 

Ebenezek  Prout  Clerke  to  the  house 
of  Representatives:  June  the  7:1694 — 

The  cost  of  the  agency  to  the  colony  seems  to  be  fixed  by  this  at 
£1391,  this  sum  having  been  borrowed  from  time  to  time  by  Mather 
from  the  various  persons  named  in  his  account.  More  interesting  is 
his  summary  of  the  way  in  which  the  money  was  spent.  His  figures 
are  not  precisely  given,  but  since  he  was  in  England  for  almost  four 
years  his  outlay  for  “Dyett  &c.”  for  himself  and  for  his  servant  may 
be  computed  at  £200  and  for  “Coach  hier”  at  somewhat  more  than 
that.  He  gives  the  payments  for  the  “stated  fees”  involved  in  the 
passage  of  the  charter  as  more  than  £270,  and  this  sum,  with  the 

* What  Mr.  Beadall  is  referred  to  I do  not  know;  Dr.  Cooke  was  doubtless 
Elisha  Cooke,  one  of  Mather’s  fellow-agents. 

^ The  manuscript  is  illegible  here  and  several  words  are  omitted. 
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other  items  and  the  entry  of  “not  less  than  £1000”  spent  on  lawyers 
and  “ to  gratifie  ” others,  make  a grand  total  of  £1670.  Of  this  £1391 
was  charged  to  the  colony;  the  remaining  £279  he  apparently  fur- 
nished himself. 

Whether  or  not  his  enemies  were  right  in  charging  him  with  ex- 
travagance does  not  appear  from  this  account,  of  course,  but  it  must 
have  given  food  for  thought  to  colonial  legislators  unacquainted 
with  the  cost  of  political  negotiations  at  court.^  Apparently  it  cost 
far  more  to  fee  — or  to  bribe  — the  various  persons  concerned  in 
the  transaction  than  it  did  to  feed  and,  presumably,  clothe  the 
colony’s  representative.  Any  prejudice  there  may  have  been  in 
Massachusetts  against  lawyers  might  well  have  been  stimulated  by 
Mather’s  reckoning  of  the  sums  paid  them  for  their  aid.  From  the 
modern  point  of  view,  however,  it  seems  as  though  any  government 
might  be  well  pleased  to  have  as  its  ambassador  a man  content  not 
only  to  serve  without  salary  but  also  to  draw  heavily  on  his  own 
purse.  It  seems  safe  to  suppose  that  there  are  now  few  diplomats 
who  achieve  the  miracle  of  spending  less  on  food  and  clothes  for  them- 
selves and  their  households  than  upon  “Coach  hier.” 

On  behalf  of  Mr.  Samuel  Eliot  Morison  the  following 
paper  was  communicated  by  title : 

THE  PLANTATION  OF  NASHAWAY  — AN  INDUSTRIAL 
EXPERIMENT  2 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  standard  method  of  planting  a New 
England  township  in  the  seventeenth  century.  A group  of  pious  and 
energetic  Puritans,  feeling  straitened  for  room  in  one  of  the  older 
settlements  of  the  Bay,  obtain  a grant  of  land  from  the  General 
Court,  clear  the  Indian  title,  lay  out  a village  square,  house  lots, 
meadow  lots  and  planting  lots,  build  a meeting  house,  organize  a 
church,  settle  a pastor,  and  in  a short  time  receive  the  rights  and 


' Mather’s  account  may  be  compared  with  that  rendered  by  Dennys  De  Berdt 
on  February  1,  1771  (Massachusetts  Archives,  xxn,  572-579);  see  our  Pubhca- 
tions,  xni.  302,  note  2. 

* An  address  dehvered  at  the  Meeting  House  of  the  First  Parish  of  Lancaster, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  occasion  of  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  town. 
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liberties  of  a New  England  town.  The  church  and  meeting  house 
formed  an  organic  center  about  which  the  community  was  built.  No 
church,  no  town,  was  a fixed  principle  of  New  England.  Edward 
Johnson,  one  of  the  early  chroniclers,  describes  the  spread  of  settle- 
ment under  headings  such  as  this:  “Of  planting  the  26th  Church  of 
Christ  at  the  Town  of  Haverhill.”  It  is  significant  that  he  makes  no 
mention  of  Lancaster  in  his  catalogue  of  the  “ Wonder  Working  Provi- 
dence of  Zion’s  Savior  in  New  England,”  although  he  wrote  seven 
years  after  the  foundation.  The  key  to  this  omission  may  be  found 
in  the  Journal  of  Governor  Winthrop,  who  dismisses  the  bold  pioneers 
of  Nashaway  with  the  scornful  comment  that  they  were  “most  of 
them  poor  men,  and  some  of  them  corrupt  in  judgment,  and  others 
profane.” 

Poor  Nashaway  was  a very  different  sort  of  settlement  from  the 
other  New  England  towns.  She  was  the  white  blackbird  of  the  fiock. 
Fifteen  years  elapsed  after  the  first  settlement,  before  the  place  had  a 
church.  For  Nashaway  was  not  a town  but  an  experiment.  It  was 
designed  to  be  a trading  and  industrial  colony  of  Massachusetts,  just 
as  Canada  at  that  time  was  a trading  and  industrial  colony  of  France. 
The  Indian  trucking  post  on  George  Hill  bore  in  a humble  way  the 
same  relation  to  Boston  as  the  French  trucking  post  at  Quebec  bore 
to  Paris.  The  promoters  of  Nashaway  — I use  the  word  promoters 
advisedly  — had  no  ambition  to  plant  a new  Church  of  Christ  in 
the  western  wilderness,  although  they  had  no  objection  to  so  doing, 
if  the  law  required.  Their  purpose  was  frankly  economic;  and  al- 
though in  this  they  failed,  and  sunk  their  small  fortunes  in  the  experi- 
ment, they  were  in  the  long  run  justified  by  the  industrial  enterprise 
and  prosperity  that  one  finds  nowadays  along  the  valley  of  the 
Nashua. 

There  is  no  need  to  apologize  for  this  purely  secular  nature  of  the 
foundation  of  Lancaster.  The  great  Puritan  immigration  to  New 
England  was  partly  economic  in  purpose.  Governor  Bradford,  in  his 
“reasons  for  the  removall”  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  stresses  the  hard 
competition  of  an  English  artisan’s  life  at  Leyden;  and  Governor 
Winthrop,  in  his  argument  for  the  Puritan  migration,  points  out  how 
the  smaller  gentry  of  the  English  countryside  were  being  crowded 
out  by  the  newly  rich,  and  oppressed  by  the  cost  of  high  living.  If 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  Puritan  migration  was  religious,  to  es- 
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tablish  a new  England  with  laws  and  ways  based  on  the  word  of  God 
rather  than  on  the  corrupt  institutions  of  Stuart  England,  the  second- 
ary motive  of  bettering  their  condition  in  life  was  always  present. 
Indeed  one  of  the  main  implications  of  Puritanism,  which  made  the 
creed  so  admirably  suited  for  colonization,  was  the  doctrine  that  every 
man  might  serve  God  best  in  following  a chosen  calling,  with  all  the 
skill  and  energy  that  was  in  him.  Success  in  one’s  chosen  calling, 
be  it  farming,  trade,  profession,  or  business,  was  a sign  of  divine 
favor:  for  surely  an  all-wise  and  all-seeing  God  would  not  allow  the 
wicked  to  prosper.  Industry  was  a mark  of  sanctity,  for  time  was 
God’s  gift  to  man,  to  improve  for  his  service.  Idleness,  “waste  of 
precious  time”  — the  injunctions  against  it  are  still  familiar  on  the 
lips  of  our  elders  — was  one  of  the  deadly  sins  in  the  Puritan  cata- 
logue, and  was  stressed  again  and  again  in  the  sermons,  laws,  and 
books  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Puritans  did  not  condemn 
holidays,  dancing,  gambling,  and  other  social  diversions  of  Merry 
England  as  sinful  in  themselves,  but  because  they  wasted  precious 
time.  The  injunction  became  a social  necessity  in  New  England, 
where  the  profusion  of  fish  and  game  and  wood,  the  rapid  increase  of 
cattle,  and  the  plentiful  harvest  of  Indian  corn,  quickly  filled  hungry 
bellies  and  warmed  ragged  backs,  tempting  the  easy-going  and  im- 
provident to  lead  slack,  care-free  lives,  and  lay  up  insufficient  pro- 
vision for  the  long  winter. 

Idleness  to  be  sure  has  never  been  regarded  as  a virtue  by  any 
governing  class,  and  it  has  always  been  a belief  common  to  men  and 
to  the  rich  that  it  is  the  business  of  women  and  of  the  poor  to  be 
industrious.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  body  politic  ever  legis- 
lated so  severely  against  idleness  and  waste  of  time  as  the  Puritan 
colonies  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven.  One 
of  the  earliest  and  most  persistently  enforced  laws  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  w^as  the  prohibition  on  “any  person,  householder  or  other,”  to 
“spend  his  time  idly  or  unprofitably.”  Children  must  be  kept  at 
work  on  household  chores  or  spinning  and  weaving,  lest  Satan  find 
mischief  for  idle  hands.  Massachusetts  legislated  against  “tobacco- 
taking” because  it  consumed  time,  not  because  it  produced  smoke. 
“Unprofitable  fowlers”  fell  under  the  legislative  ban  — but  if  you 
were  a good  shot,  you  could  go  gunning  all  you  pleased.  Mrs.  Row- 
landson of  Lancaster,  in  her  famous  account  of  her  Indian  captivity. 
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tells  how  she  rejected  a pipe  of  tobacco  tendered  by  her  royal  captor, 
King  Philip.  She  refused  — not  because  it  was  wicked,  or  unladylike, 
or  because  her  husband,  the  minister,  objected  (for  he  sent  her  a 
pound  of  tobacco  to  console  her  captivity),  but  because  tobacco 
“ seems  to  be  a Bait,  the  Devil  layes  to  make  men  loose  their  precious 
time!  I remember  with  shame,  how  formerly,  when  I had  taken  two 
or  three  pipes,  I was  presently  ready  for  another,  such  a bewitching 
thing  it  is;  But  I thank  God,  he  has  now  given  me  power  over  it; 
surely  there  are  many  who  may  be  better  employed  than  to  ly  sucking 
a stinking  Tobacco-pipe!”^ 

Modern  historians  who  write  of  early  New  England,  comparing 
the  life  of  that  time  to  the  life  of  today,  too  readily  conclude  that  the 
early  settlers  had  a pretty  thin  time,  with  the  strict  laws  and  stricter 
elders,  the  compulsory  church  attendance,  the  two-hour  sermons, 
and  absence  of  any  modern  form  of  entertainment.  They  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  Puritan  settlers  organized  their  own  churches,  and  en- 
joyed the  religion  they  believed  in,  the  sermonizing  sort  of  minister 
they  preferred,  and  the  church  government  that  suited  their  needs. 
Their  type  of  religion  is  repellent  to  most  of  us,  but  it  was  what  they 
had  emigrated  from  England  to  secure.  Further,  modern  historians 
overlook  the  immense  satisfaction  obtained  by  English  peasants, 
tenant-farmers,  and  artisans  in  escaping  a settled,  rigid  society  where 
there  was  little  chance  to  rise,  for  a fluid  society  with  unlimited  natu- 
ral resources.  They  got  the  same  “kick”  out  of  clearing  their  own 
farms,  building  their  own  houses,  watching  their  herds  increase  and 
their  corn  come  to  harvest,  building  great  flres  of  huge  logs,  shooting 
abundant  gam.e,  and  making  apostolic  hauls  of  fish,  that  the  modern 
Scandinavian  or  Finnish  immigrant  does  in  doing  practically  the  same 
things  today.  Per  Hansa,  the  exuberant  Norseman  in  Rolvaag’s 
Giants  in  the  Earth,  had  many  a counterpart  in  Puritan  New  Eng- 
land; and  Per  Hansa’s  wife,  Beret,  with  her  old-world  thoughts  and 
peasant  ways,  loathing  the  rough  pioneer  life  and  distraught  by  the 
breach  with  folklore  and  tradition,  must  have  had  many  a silent,  for- 
gotten sister  among  the  Pilgrim  mothers  of  New  England.  Lancaster 
was  founded  by  just  such  a Giant  in  the  Earth  as  Rolvaag  describes  — 
energetic,  ambitious  John  Prescott,  generous  to  his  fellows,  public- 


^ C.  H.  Lincoln,  Narratives  of  the  Indian  Wars,  p.  134. 
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spirited,  eager  to  make  a good  living,  to  found  a family,  and  justify 
himself  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man. 

Apart  from  agriculture  and  the  maritime  industries,  there  were 
two  fields  of  enterprise  open  to  the  Massachusetts  pioneers:  fur- 
trading and  iron-smelting.  Nashaway  was  planted  for  both  purposes. 
There  was  a certain  Thomas  King  of  Watertown,  a man  of  little  cap- 
ital but  great  ambition,  who  got  the  idea  of  establishing  a fur-trading 
post  on  the  Nashua  River  from  an  Indian  sachem  who  did  his  trading 
at  Watertown,  and  met  King  there.  This  sachem  of  the  Nashaways 
is  frequently  encountered  in  the  early  annals  of  this  town  under  the 
name  of  Sholan,  alias  Showanon,  Shaumauw,  Shoniow,  Nashowanon, 
Nashacowan,  and  Nashoonon.  A gentleman  with  such  a variety  of 
names  today  is  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  the  Attorney-General’s  office, 
either  as  culprit  or  client;  but  Sholan,  in  spite  of  his  many  aliases, 
was  a faithful  friend  to  the  settlers,  lived  to  a ripe  old  age  and  died  a 
natural  death;  although  his  son,  who  enjoyed  the  single  and  respect- 
able name  of  Sam,  was  hanged  young. 

Sholan,  in  company  with  Masconomo,  Wassamagon  of  the  Wachu- 
sett  region,  and  the  squaw  sachem  of  Nashoba,  drifted  into  the  Gen- 
eral Court  as  it  was  sitting  in  Boston,  and  tendered  his  allegiance  to 
the  Colony.  They  were  accepted  as  loyal  subjects  of  the  Bay,  after 
being  put  through  a catechism  on  the  Ten  Commandments  by  some 
of  the  piously  inclined  members  of  the  legislature.  I venture  to  sus- 
pect that  diligent  and  pious  secretary  of  the  Colony,  Mr.  Rawson,  of  a 
sense  of  humor  in  recording  the  ensuing  dialogue  in  the  Court  records; 

Puritans:  Will  you  worship  the  only  true  God? 

Indians;  We  do  desire  to  reverence  the  God  of  the  English,  . , . be- 
cause we  see  he  doth  better  to  the  English  than  other  gods  do  to  others. 

Puritans;  You  are  not  to  swear  falsely. 

Indians:  We  know  not  what  swearing  is. 

Puritans:  You  are  not  to  do  unnecessary  work  on  the  Sabbath. 

Indians;  That  will  be  easy:  we  haven’t  much  to  do  any  day,  and  can 
well  take  our  ease  on  the  Sabbath.^ 

After  getting  through  the  Eighth  Commandment,  the  Puritan 
catechizers  decided  to  skip  the  last  two,  and  substitute  that  eleventh 


1 A transcription  to  the  first  person  of  the  original  notes  in  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  Records,  ii.  55-56. 
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commandment  of  their  own  that  I have  mentioned:  “You  shall  not  be 
idle/’ 

The  Indians,  tactfully  evading  an  answer  to  this  most  un- 
pleasant injunction,  gave  their  vocal  consent  to  the  lot;  and  in 
return  were  given  each  two  yards  of  scarlet  cloth  for  a coat,  a 
free  dinner,  and  (says  Governor  Winthrop)  “ every  [one]  of  them  a 
cup  of  sack  at  their  departure,  so  they  took  leave  and  went  away 
very  joyful.” 

Thomas  King  had  little  capital,  so  he  took  in  a wealthy  partner, 
Henry  Symonds  of  Boston,  who  had  already  promoted  a tide-mill 
enterprise  in  the  capital.  The  two  purchased  from  Sholan  a tract  ten 
miles  by  eight,  beginning  where  an  Indian  trail  crossed  the  Nashua. 
Their  bounds  ran  “5  miles  to  North  5 miles  to  East,  5 miles  to  South, 
3 miles  to  West.”  This  extensive  tract  eventually  became  the  towns 
of  Lancaster,  Berlin,  Clinton,  Bolton,  and  parts  of  Harvard,  Boylston, 
and  Sterling.  We  may  picture  by  a contemporary  description  of 
another  such  ceremony  how  the  deed  was  signed  by  Sholan : 

The  ceremony  Tacomas  used  in  Signing  said  Deed,  was  Viz.  he  caused 
his  eldest  Son  to  lie  . . . upon  the  ground  and  himselfe  made  his  marke 
or  signe  on  the  Deed  upon  his  Sons  back,  and  then  he  put  himselfe  in  the 
same  posture  and  caused  ...  his  other  Sons  successively  to  do  the  like 
upon  one  another’s  backs.' 

With  such  primitive  office  equipment  were  the  big  deals  of  the 
seventeenth  century  consummated. 

King  and  Symonds  built  a trucking  house  on  the  east  slope  of 
George  Hill,  in  May,  1643.  It  was  a well-chosen  site,  where  the  Indian 
trails  from  the  west  came  down  to  a ford  on  the  Nashua,  to  join  the 
Bay  Path  to  Boston.  Either  the  post  was  not  successful,  or  the  Nash- 
away  Indians  were  not  altogether  innocent  children  of  the  forest,  for 
when  Thomas  King  died,  in  December  of  the  same  year,  he  left  little 
property,  and  £18  worth  of  debts  owing  him  from  his  Indian  cus- 
tomers. Symonds  died  about  the  same  time,  the  enterprise  passed  to 
other  hands,  and  was  pursued  with  a broader  purpose. 

The  leading  spirits  in  the  new  group  of  promoters  of  the  plantation 
of  Nashaway  were  Dr.  Robert  Child,  Stephen  Day,  and  John  Prescott. 


* Suffolk  Deeds,  xiii.  344. 
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It  is  significant  that  they  are  always  called  in  the  records  the  “ under- 
takers,” a word  which  then  carried  no  mortuary  connotation,  but 
meant  the  same  as  the  French  word  entrepreneur,  and  much  the  same 
as  our  modern  word  promoter.  If  Nashaway  had  been  intended  as 
an  ordinary  township,  these  men  would  have  been  called  proprietors. 
And  it  is  highly  significant  that  Child,  Day,  and  most  of  their  asso- 
ciates were  interested  in  the  iron  industry. 

Valuable  minerals  were  among  the  principal  inducements  that  led 
the  Puritans  to  New  England.  It  is  unfair  to  ridicule  the  New 
England  leaders  for  their  persistent  search  of  mineral  wealth,  or  to 
argue  a superior  virtue  on  their  part  over  Virginians  and  Mexicans, 
because  they  failed  to  find  it.  Rocky,  hilly  country  like  New  England 
generally  abounds  m minerals,  and  small  quantities  even  of  gold  and 
silver  and  lead  have  been  found  in  New  England.  Bog  iron  ore  of  the 
sort  that  the  English  then  exploited  in  the  Sussex  Weald  existed  in 
large  quantities  in  the  ponds  and  marshes  of  Massachusetts.  Good 
oak  was  there  for  making  charcoal  for  smelting,  and  the  prospect  of 
establishing  a great  iron  industry  appealed  to  those  who  knew  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  metals.  Among  such  men  in  Massachusetts  Bay 
the  most  prominent  was  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  son  of  the  Governor, 
and  himself  at  a later  time  Governor  of  Connecticut.  A graduate  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  was  a man  of  broad  education  and  great 
natural  curiosity,  a founder  of  the  Royal  Society,  friend  and  corre- 
spondent of  some  of  the  most  advanced  Europeans  of  the  period,  — 
men  such  as  Robert  Boyle,  the  father  of  modern  chemistry;  Jean 
Fabre,  the  French  physicist  and  scientist;  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  the 
universal  genius  of  his  age  (who  at  Winthrop’s  request,  though  a 
Roman  Catholic,  gave  books  to  the  Harvard  College  Library);  and 
the  Moravian  Bishop  Komensky  or  Comenius,  that  pioneer  in  modern 
education  whom  Winthrop  tried  to  secure  for  President  of  Harvard 
College.^  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  brought  over  to  Boston  in  1640  a li- 
brary of  a thousand  books  and  spent  much  of  his  time  and  property 
in  trying  industrial  experiments.  Like  many  wide-awake  scientists  of 
that  day,  he  was  interested  in  alchemy,  and  “when  he  died,  in  1676, 
he  had  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  having  discovered  the  secret  of 


* See  Albert  Matthews’s  article  in  our  Publications,  xxi.  146. 
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the  Hermetic  sages.”  ^ A century  later,  Governor  Jonathan  Trumbull 
of  Connecticut  told  President  Stiles  of  Yale  College  that  a mountain 
in  East  Haddam,  Connecticut,  was  called  the  Governor’s  ring,  because 
Governor  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  “used  to  resort  [thither]  with  his  serv- 
ant, and  after  spending  three  weeks  in  the  woods  of  this  mountain  in 
roasting  ores  and  assaying  metals  and  casting  gold  rings,  he  used  to 
return  home  to  New  London  with  plenty  of  gold.”  ^ 

Through  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  and  Robert  Child,  this  little  planta- 
tion of  Nashaway  is  linked  up  with  the  great  scientific  movements  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  For  one  of  the  first  undertakers  of  Nash- 
away was  this  same  Dr.  Child,  graduate  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge,  student  of  medicine  at  Leyden,  and  a Doctor  of  Padua. 
Child,  like  Winthrop,  corresponded  with  the  leading  scientists  of  the 
day,  and  like  him  was  keenly  interested  in  alchemy,  metallurgy,  and 
the  occult  arts.  He  visited  New  England  about  1639,  returned  to  the 
Old  World  and  during  his  absence  wrote  Winthrop,  “I  intend  when 
I returne  to  you  (god  willing)  to  prosecute  y®  planting  of  vines  throwly, 
to  try  somewhat  concerning  silkewormes,  and  would  to  my  power 
helpe  forward  y®  digging  of  some  good  mine,  if  you  haue  found  any  in 
y®  countrey.”  ® He  lived  in  Charenton  during  a whole  vintage  to 
observe  how  wine  was  made;  and  doubtless  one  of  the  things  that 
attracted  him  in  Nashaway  was  the  hills,  which  he  saw  in  his  mind’s 
eye  lined  with  terraced  vineyards,  becoming  the  Beaune  or  Chablis 
of  the  New  World. 

Child  returned  to  New  England  with  Winthrop  in  1643,  in  order 
to  help  him  exploit  a graphite  mine  and  establish  iron  works.  The 
graphite  mine  was  at  Tantiusque  in  the  present  town  of  Sturbridge, 
Massachusetts.  Graphite  or  blacklead,  as  Child  himself  wrote  in 
an  interesting  treatise  on  minerals,  was  in  great  demand  for  pencils, 
and  for  ladies’  combs,  to  make  gray  hair  “ of  a Raven-like  or  glittering 
blacknesse,  much  desired  in  Italy,  Spain,  etc.”  ^ John  Winthrop  had 

1 Professor  Kittredge  in  our  Publications,  xxi.  126.  To  this  important  article 
on  Dr.  Robert  Child,  the  Remonstrant,  I am  greatly  indebted  for  the  facts  here 
mentioned  about  Dr.  Child  and  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  although  I venture  to  dis- 
agree with  the  witty  and  learned  author  about  the  character  and  purpose  of  the 
Remonstrance.  See  also  my  Builders  of  the  Bay  Colony,  1930. 

^ Our  Publications,  xxi.  128. 

’ Id.,  XXI.  9. 

* Id.,  XXI.  113. 
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done  considerable  prospecting  ten  years  before.  Thomas  King,  the 
builder  of  the  trading  post  on  George  Hill,  and  Stephen  Day  (of  whom 
more  anon)  were  employed  by  him  to  search  for  valuable  minerals  in 
central  Massachusetts,  One  of  the  places  where  deposits  of  good  ore 
were  reported  was  Nashaway;^  but  on  account  of  the  remoteness  of 
that  place,  Winthrop  pitched  on  Braintree  and  Lynn  as  the  most  suit- 
able places  to  begin  iron  works.  The  story  of  those  colonial  iron 
enterprises,  prosecuted  by  an  English  company  organized  by  Win- 
throp, with  hired  servants  and  Scotch  prisoners  of  Dunbar,  is  a most 
fascinating  one,  and  a credit  to  the  far-sightedness  of  the  undertakers ; 
but  does  not  concern  us  here.  The  point  for  us  is  that  Winthrop’s 
friend,  fellow-scientist  and  promoter,  Robert  Child,  associated  himself 
with  Stephen  Day  et  al.  in  obtaining  from  the  General  Court  confir- 
mation of  the  Plantation  at  Nashaway.^  This  amounted  to  the  organ- 
ization of  a new  company  to  settle  and  exploit  the  Lancaster  region. 

Of  Child’s  principal  associates  among  the  new  undertakers  of 
Nashaway,  over  half  were  connected  in  some  way  with  the  iron  in- 
dustry. John  Prescott,  well  known  both  as  the  first  permanent  settler 
of  Lancaster  and  ancestor  of  a distinguished  Massachusetts  family, 
was  a blacksmith.  Herman  Garrett  was  of  the  same  calling.  The 
name  of  John  Hill  crops  up  frequently  in  the  litigation  over  the  Lynn 
Iron  Works.  Joseph  Jenks  ® was  one  of  the  workmen  brought  over  by 
the  Lynn  iron  interests.  He  became  director  of  the  furnace,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  first  in  a long  line  of  ingenious  Yankees,  It  w'as  Jenks 
who  made  the  dies  for  the  famous  pine-tree  shillings,  who  was  granted 
patents  for  the  back  strip  on  scythes  and  for  a new  type  of  sawmill, 
and  who  applied  for  encouragement  for  a new  method  of  wire-drawing. 
Jenks  constructed  the  first  Boston  fire  engine.  He  founded  a respect- 
able family,  and  one  grandson  became  governor  of  Rhode  Island. 

Stephen  Day^  is  an  equally  interesting  figure,  and  stayed  with 


* 2 Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.,  viii.  14. 

2 Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  Records,  ii.  75. 

’ J.  L.  Bishop,  History  of  Manufacturing  in  the  United  States  (1866),  i.  477, 
contains  the  best  account  of  Jenks. 

^ G.  E.  Littlefield,  The  Early  Massachusetts  Press,  1638-1711,  contains  the 
best  account  of  Day,  and  particularly  of  his  part  in  the  Nashaway  venture.  There 
are  documents  concerning  Day  in  S.  A.  Green,  Ten  Facsimile  Reproductions 
Relating  to  New  England.  See  also  R.  F.  Roden,  The  Cambridge  Press,  1638- 
1692. 
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the  Nashaway  enterprise  longer  than  the  others.  A locksmith  of 
Cambridge,  England,  he  emigrated  with  his  wife  and  family  in  1638 
under  contract  to  work  for  the  Ilev.  Josse  Glover  until  £55,  the  cost 
of  his  passage,  was  repaid.  Glover  died  on  the  voyage,  but  his  widow, 
a woman  of  considerable  property,  purchased  the  best  house  in 
Cambridge,  and  married  the  Rev.  Henry  Dunster,  first  President  of 
Harvard  College.  To  Stephen  Day  fell  the  duty  of  setting  up  and 
operating  at  Cambridge  a printing  press  that  Glover  brought  out 
— the  first,  and  for  thirty  years  the  only,  printing  press  in  the  English 
colonies.  During  the  first  four  years  of  its  existence  Day  printed  only 
an  annual  almanac,  an  occasional  broadside,  and  the  Bay  Psalm 
Book;  so  it  could  not  have  taken  very  much  of  his  time.  He  estab- 
lished a locksmith  shop  in  Cambridge,  and  became  a useful  member 
of  the  community  as  maker  of  hardware  for  houses,  and  mender  of 
matchlocks  for  the  militia,  and  of  fowling-pieces  for  the  citizens. 

That  sort  of  work  did  not  satisfy  Stephen  Day.  He  had  not  left 
England  to  be  a tinker  all  his  life.  Opportunity  for  adventure  was 
at  hand.  In  1642  we  find  Day  prospecting  minerals  for  Winthrop  in 
the  Tantiusque  country,  and  buying  land  for  him  from  the  Indians. 
Doubtless  on  one  of  those  journeys  he  looked  over  the  Nashaway  coun- 
try, and  determined  to  buy  into  the  undertakers.  It  is  certain  that 
he  mortgaged  all  the  land  holdings  granted  him  by  town  and  colony  in 
recompense  for  his  printing  enterprise,  and  went  into  promoting 
Nashaway  with  such  enthusiasm  that  he  was  committed  by  county 
court  for  “ defrauding  several  men.”  Only  two  days  later,  however, 
he  was  released  by  the  General  Court,  which  apparently  condoned  a 
little  over-confidence  on  the  part  of  promoters. 

A legal  difficulty  in  getting  the  Nashaway  plantation  going  was 
want  of  church  members.  None  of  the  undertakers  were  communi- 
cants of  the  churches  in  their  several  towns,  and  until  they  were  so 
received,  they  could  not  be  freemen  or  voters  of  the  colony,  or  organize 
a church  of  their  own.  A neighbor  of  John  Prescott  at  Watertown  was 
a young  cleric  from  England,  Nathaniel  Norcross,  in  want  of  a job. 
The  undertakers  proposed  to  declare  themselves  a church  and  settle 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Norcross  over  them,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  law;  but 
that  wouldn’t  go  down  with  the  magistrates  and  clergy.  The  under- 
takers were  notified  that  they  must  first  build  houses,  “ then  . . . take 
some  that  were  members  of  other  churches,  with  the  consent  of  such 
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churches,  . . . and  so  proceed  orderly.”  So  records  Governor  Win- 
throp  in  his  Journal  for  1644.  Immediately  following  is  his  derogatory 
description  of  the  Nashaway  pioneers  as  “most  of  them  poor  men, 
some  of  them  corrupt  in  judgment  and  others  profane.”  Hence  the 
plantation  “went  on  very  slowly,  so  that  in  two  years  they  had  not 
three  houses  built  there,  and  he  whom  they  had  called  to  be  their 
minister  left  them  for  their  delays.” 

Those  hard  words  were  added  by  Winthrop  later  than  the  record 
of  the  conference,  as  one  can  see  from  the  ink  and  handwriting  as  well 
as  the  context.^  One  naturally  infers  that  they  were  entered  after  the 
Governor  had  come  to  regard  his  son’s  friend,  Robert  Child,  as  a 
dangerous  radical.  For  in  1646  Dr.  Child  headed  a grand  remon- 
strance against  the  Massachusetts  Government,  demanding  the 
franchise  for  Episcopalians  and  others  who  were  not  members  of  the 
orthodox  Puritan  churches,  and  accusing  the  ruling  magistrates  of 
impairing  the  prosperity  and  safety  of  the  colony  by  their  narrow- 
minded policy  and  intolerance.  For  thus  exercising  the  good  old  right 
of  petition.  Child  was  arbitrarily  fined  £50.  For  appealing  against  the 
decision  to  Parliament,  he  was  fined  £200  more,  and  left  the  colony, 
never  to  return.  So  Massachusetts  and  the  plantation  of  Nashaway 
lost  the  services  of  this  cultivated  gentleman  and  industrial  pioneer. 
John  Prescott,  for  loyally  supporting  his  partner,  got  in  the  black 
books  of  the  government.  Winthrop  records  with  evident  satisfaction 
that  the  “favorer  of  the  petitioners”  lost  a pack  horse  in  fording 
Sudbury  River  on  his  way  to  Lancaster,  and  a week  later  his  wife 
and  children  were  almost  drowned  in  the  same  place.^  Obviously  a 
divine  w'arning  to  those  “ agin’  the  government ! ” 

This  crossing  on  the  marshy  Sudbury  River,  near  where  the  present 
state  road  passes  the  Wayside  Inn,  was  a serious  obstacle  for  the 
settlers  of  Nashaway,  for  that  road,  or  trail  rather,  was  their  only 
way  of  getting  to  Boston.  John  Prescott’s  almost  fatal  accident  led 
the  undertakers  of  Nashaway  to  petition  the  General  Court  on 
June  12,  1645: 

Wee  the  sayd  petitoners  doe  find  itt  an  utter  Impossibilitye  to  proceede 
forwards  to  plante  at  the  place  above  sayd,  except  we  have  a convenient 
way  made  for  the  transportation  of  our  Cattell  and  goods  over  Sudbery 


* Winthrop  (ed.  1826),  n.  161. 

* Id.,  II.  306. 
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River  and  Marsh.  Now  although  Sudbery  men  have  begun  to  sett  upp 
a Bridge  over  the  River  yett  the  worke  is  now  desisted,  And  the  bridge 
left  altogether  unusefull,  and  the  marsh  now  way  mended,  soe  that  wee 
caunot  passe  to  the  plantation  abovesd  without  exposing  our  persons  to 
perill  and  our  cattell  and  goods  to  loose  and  spoyle:  as  your  petitioners 
are  able  to  make  prooffe  by  sad  experience  of  what  wee  suffered  there 
within  these  few  dayes.  Your  petitioners  have  beene  and  are  much 
damnify ed  by  the  badnesse  of  the  way  at  this  place : for  many  of  us  have 
beene  dependant  on  this  worke  above  these  two  yeares  past,  much  tyme 
and  meanes  have  beene  spent  in  discovering  the  plantation  and  providing 
for  our  setlinge  there.  And  now  the  Lord  by  his  providence  hath  gone  on 
thus  farre  with  the  worke  that  divers  of  us  have  covenanted  to  sitt  down 
together  And  to  Improve  ourselves  there  this  summer  that  wee  may  live 
there  the  wynter  next  Insuing  if  God  permitt.  But  unlesse  some  speedy 
course  bee  taken  that  wee  have  a way  made  for  the  transplanting  our- 
selves, cattell  and  goods  we  may  perish  there  for  want  of  Reliefe,  not 
being  able  to  provide  for  our  subsistance  there  this  wynter.  Unlesse  wee 
expose  ourselves  and  goods  to  the  perill  and  spoyle  as  abovesayd.  Your 
petitioners  doe  therefore  humbly  Beseech  your  Worships  that  as  you  have 
beene  pleased  to  Countenance  our  beginnings,  soe  you  would  please  to 
order  that  a convenient  way  bee  made  at  the  place  aforsd  for  transport- 
inge  our  persones  cattell  and  goods,  that  the  worke  of  God  there  begun 
may  further  proceede  and  wee  have  Incouragement  to  carry  on  the 
worke  else  our  tyme,  meanes,  and  labour  hitherto  expended  will  be 
lost.  . . . 


Nathaniel  Norcrosse 
John  Prescot 
Stephen  Date 
Harman  Garrett 


John  Hill 


ISAACKS  WaKER 
John  C own  all 
Joseph  Jenkes.^ 


Thomas  Scidmore 

Little  or  nothing  was  done  to  mend  the  menace;  the  plantation  at 
Nashaway  languished;  all  the  undertakers  who  were  primarily  in- 
terested in  iron,  except  John  Prescott,  dropped  out  of  the  enterprise; 
and  Norcross  returned  to  England.  Evidently  the  iron  did  not  “pan 
out.”  It  took  capital,  even  in  those  days,  to  start  a smelter;  and  none 
of  the  group  but  the  exiled  Dr.  Child  had  any  capital. 

So  the  great  industrial  experiment  failed;  and  Nashaway  became 
instead  a farming  outpost  of  Massachusetts.  It  would  have  been 


‘ H.  S.  Nourse,  Early  Records  of  Lancaster,  12-13. 
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snuffed  out  altogether  but  for  the  tremendous  energy  and  persistence 
of  John  Prescott  — the  same  qualities  that  appear  in  his  great-grand- 
son, the  hero  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  in  the  Colonel’s  grandson,  William  H. 
Prescott,  who,  though  partially  blind,  yet  wrote  two  of  the  greatest 
works  in  historical  literature.  Although  denied  the  franchise  for  not 
being  a church  member,  John  Prescott’s  public  spirit  was  eventually 
recognized  by  a generous  land  grant.  The  knowledge  that  this  pru- 
dent, stalwart  man  was  living  in  the  remote  frontier  settlement, 
attracted  new  settlers. 

The  people  of  Nashaway  at  first  had  no  help  from  the  colony. 
They  were  poor  men  and  had  to  be  as  self-reliant  as  pioneers  in  the 
Far  West.  For  not  only  did  they  fail  through  lack  of  means  and  pious 
assistance  to  conform  to  the  accepted  pattern  of  New  England  expan- 
sion, but  their  leader  Prescott  had  courageously  supported  Child  in 
his  stand  for  liberty  and  tolerance.  In  1650  the  General  Court  con- 
temptuously rejected  the  settlers’  petition  for  leave  to  tax  absentees’ 
estates  in  Nashaway,  and  threatened  them  — after  five  years  bravery 
in  the  wilderness  — with  confiscation  of  their  land  and  outlawry  of 
their  settlement. 

As  we  all  know  nowadays,  ruling  classes  and  cliques  attempt  to 
justify  their  acts  of  oppression  and  intolerance  by  reflecting  on  the 
morals  of  those  who  stand  up  for  their  just  rights.  So  we  need  not  be 
disturbed  to  find  the  Nashaway  people  accused  of  communism  and 
free  love.  We  learn  this  from  a libel  case  that  grew  out  of  a visit  of 
Samuel  Phillips,  a minister’s  son  and  Harvard  student,  to  Nashaway 
in  1651.  After  returning  he  was  standing  at  the  college  buttery  hatch,^ 
doubtless  taking  a glass  of  ale  with  Stephen  Day,  when  a prominent 
Cambridge  citizen.  Lieutenant  George  Whaley, 

demanded  of  Sr.^  Phillips  how  all  their  friends  at  Nashaway  did,  to  which 
Sr.  Phillips  answered  they  were  all  well.  Mr.  Whaley  further  demanded 
how  he  liked  the  place,  he  answered  very  well.  It  is  a desirable  place  as 
any  was  in  the  country,  as  he  conceaved.  Mr.  Whaley  further  asked  how 

* The  buttery  hatch  — still  a prominent  feature  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
colleges  — was  a sort  of  Dutch  door  in  the  original  Harvard  College  building,  with 
a shelf  on  the  lower  part  which  served  as  bar.  The  college  stock  of  beer  and  wine 
was  kept  in  the  buttery,  the  name  of  which  is  derived  from  bottles,  not  butter. 

^ “Sir”  meant  a student  who  had  already  taken  his  bachelor’s  degree,  and  was 
studying  for  his  master’s  degree. 
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he  liked  the  people,  he  answered  he  liked  them  very  well  only  there  were 
some  that  held  this  opinion,  that  all  things  were  in  common  and  said  he 
came  one  morninge  to  goodwife  Halls  house  and  as  soon  as  he  was  come 
goodwife  Hall  demanded  of  him  whether  all  things  were  not  common  now 
as  in  the  apostles  tyme,  and  before  that  Sr.  Phillips  could  give  answer  she 
did  further  say  that  this  is  my  judgment,  that  all  things  are  common, 
mens  wives  alsoe,  at  which  speech  Steven  Day  was  much  troubled  and 
grieved  . . 

This  document  forms  part  of  the  papers  of  an  action  for  slander 
brought  by  Goodwife  Hall  to  clear  her  name.  She  finally  induced 
Whaley  to  acknowledge  that  whereas  Phillips  correctly  reported  her 
saying  that  things  ought  to  be  in  common  as  in  the  Apostle’s  day 
the  remark  about  “mens  wives  alsoe”  was  a figment  of  his  (Whaley’s) 
imagination.  What  made  the  affair  all  the  more  deplorable  was  the 
fact  that  Goodwife  Hall  was  a lone  woman,  her  husband  being  still  in 
England. 

After  this  show-down  the  General  Court  began  to  relent,  and  in 
1653  granted  Nashaway  the  liberties  of  a town,  and  a name.  The  in- 
habitants wished  to  call  it  after  their  stout  leader  Prescott,  but  it 
would  not  do  to  name  a place  after  a “ poor  man,  corrupt  in  judgment,” 
even  possibly  “profane,”  so  they  compromised  on  Lancaster,  the 
name  of  Prescott’s  home  county  in  England.  There  was  much  litiga- 
tion about  the  original  undertakers  who  had  never  settled,  but  that 
was  finally  cleared  up.  The  town  records  read: 

And  for  the  Better  preserveing  of  the  puritie  of  Religion  and  ourselves 
from  the  infection  of  Error  we  Covenant  not  to  distribute  Allottments 
and  to  receive  into  the  Plantation  as  Inhabitants  any  excominicat  or 
otherwise  prophane  and  scandalus  (known  so  to  bee)  nor  any  notoriously 
erring  against  the  Docktrin  and  Discipline  of  the  Churches  and  the 
state  and  the  Government  of  this  Commonweale. 

Nashaway  was  evidently  making  a sincere  effort  to  get  back  into  the 
good  graces  of  government.  The  boundaries  of  the  new  town  were  not 


' Nourse,  p.  17. 

’ Acts,  ii.  3,  iv.  32.  Among  such  literal  believers  in  the  Bible  as  the  early  New 
Englanders,  here  was  good  authority  for  commimism,  and  I have  noted  several 
instances  of  these  verses  being  quoted  by  the  poor  against  the  rich.  In  every  case 
prompt  means  were  taken  to  convince  the  person  that  his  interpretation  was 
erroneous,  and  his  utterance  dangerous. 
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surveyed  and  established  according  to  the  original  Indian  deed  until 
1659.  Perhaps  the  citizens  were  waiting  to  get  the  services  of  Job 
Wdietcomb  and  young  Jacob  Farer,  who,  not  content  with  throwing 
in  the  one  rod  in  thirty  that  was  customarily  allotted  for  swag  of  chain, 
laid  out  a ten-mile  line  that  is  today  eleven  miles  long. 

WTien  Nashaway  became  a regular  town,  it  incurred  the  obligation 
to  settle  a minister,  but  the  people  were  too  few  — only  ten  or  twelve 
families  — and  too  poor  to  support  a church.  They  found  a young 
Harvard  graduate,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  he  graduated  first  in 
his  class  of  1652,  as  he  was  the  only  member  of  that  class  to  graduate. 
WTiatever  his  scholarly  attainments  may  have  been,  Mr.  Rowlandson 
was  under  a cloud  for  having  fastened  a very  dull  and  obscure  libel 
to  the  Ipswich  meeting  house  door.^  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
likely  that  he  w^as  glad  to  get  any  sort  of  call,  and  that  Lancaster 
secured  him  at  cut  rates,  compared  with  the  standard  salary  for 
Cambridge- trained  parsons.  Even  then,  Mr.  Rowlandson  had  to  wait 
a long  time  to  obtain  his  meager  salary,  and  only  got  it  in  1658  by 
threatening  to  accept  a call  from  Billerica.  He  proved  to  be  a real 
shepherd  to  his  people.  His  devotion  and  his  wife’s  suffering  during 
King  Philip’s  War  are  a noble  page  in  the  early  history  of  Lancaster. 

Stephen  Day,  it  will  have  been  noted  in  the  scandal-mongering  inci- 
dent at  the  buttery  hatch,  was  “much  troubled  and  grieved”  at  the 
report  of  incipient  communism  in  Nashaway.  Day  was  the  only 
undertaker  beside  Prescott  who  kept  a continuous  interest  in  the 
plantation,  and  for  two  or  more  years  he  owned  a house  there.  In  a 
petition  of  1666  he  mentions  “entertaining  both  English  and  Indians 
at  my  own  house  from  day  to  day  for  some  yeares  together.”  ^ One 
would  like  to  know  something  of  the  details.  Did  our  Cambridge 
printer-promoter  hold  mixed  house  parties,  or  were  weekdays  devoted 
to  the  redskins  and  week-ends  to  college  boys,  such  as  tattling  Sam 
Phillips?  Stephen  never  moved  his  family  to  Nashaway.  Possibly 
Goodwife  Day  refused  to  leave  snug  little  Cambridge  for  the  rough 
frontier,  and  the  company  of  poor  and  profane  men.  So  the  pioneer 
turned  back  to  making  locks  and  repairing  guns,  joined  the  Cambridge 
church,  and  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  The  law  required  that  he 


1 J.  L.  Sibley,  Biographical  Sketches  of  Harvard  Graduates,  i.  311. 
’ Nourse,  p.  309. 
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forfeit  his  property  in  Lancaster,  and  pay  a fine  of  five  pounds  for  fail- 
ing to  settle  his  grant;  but  notwithstanding  “the  Town  had  so  much 
respect  to  Mr.  Day,”  state  the  records,  “that  they  allowed  him  that 
goodman  Roper  should  pay  him  what  his  buildings,  fencing,  etc., 
might  be  worth.”  ^ They  could  not  have  been  worth  much,  for  Day 
was  satisfied  with  a payment  of  fifteen  shillings  for  his  improvements. 
A little  later  the  town  followed  up  this  favor  by  granting  Day  a pro- 
prietor’s lot  near  Washacomb,  provided  he  paid  ten  shillings  a year 
taxes;  and  though  he  never  took  this  up,  finding  the  ten  shillings  hard 
to  come  by,  the  lot  was  later  claimed  and  enjoyed  by  his  step-grandson 
Captain  Bordman. 

Again,  in  1667,  we  find  Day  petitioning  the  General  Court  to  con- 
firm his  purchase  from  Sagamore  Mathew  of  forty  acres  meadow  in 
Nashaway.  Mathew  was  the  successor  to  the  many-aliased  Sholan 
as  Sagamore  of  the  Nashaway  Indians.  Sholan  died  in  1654.  There 
were  two  candidates  for  the  succession,  both  of  them  known  by  their 
baptismal  names  — Mathew  who  was  “ very  hopfull  to  learne  the 
things  of  Christ,”  and  Sam,  a “very  deboist  and  a drunken  fellow.”  ^ 
The  General  Court  sent  Increase  Nowell  and  John  Eliot  to  electioneer 
for  Mathew,  and  he  won.  Our  Puritan  ancestors  were  always  for 
enforcing  prohibition  — among  the  Indians. 

The  grant  of  town  privileges  to  Lancaster  was  premature,  as  the 
inhabitants  themselves  had  to  admit  in  1657.  The  Law  required  that 
a majority  of  the  selectmen  be  freemen  (church  members),  but  of  the 
twenty  or  thirty  men  in  the  town  only  three  were  thus  eligible;  for 
there  was  as  yet  no  church.  There  were  other  unspecified  “incon- 
veniences and  encumberances  ” that  made  government  by  public  town 
meeting  impossible.  Without  doubt  lack  of  experience  and  education 
were  among  them.  Some  of  the  newcomers  were  illiterate,  and  the 
presence  at  least  of  one  Scotch  prisoner  taken  at  Dunbar  is  indicated 
by  the  name  of  Mordicai  Mukloade  (McLeod).  This  being  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  the  inhabitants  petitioned  the  General  Court  to  appoint 
a committee  to  “ put  us  into  such  a way  of  order  as  wee  ar  capable  of, 
or  any  other  way  which  the  Honoured  Court  may  judge  safest.”  ® 


* Nourse,  p.  311. 

* Id.,  p.  38. 

* Id.,  p.  49. 
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The  General  Court,  now  helpful  and  sympathetic  as  anyone  would 
wish,  appointed  three  eminent  commissioners.  Major  Simon  Willard 
of  Concord,  Captain  Edward  Johnson  of  Woburn,  and  Thomas  Dan- 
forth  of  Cambridge  “to  heare  and  determine  their  sevrall  diffrences 
and  greevances  which  obstruct  the  present  and  future  good  of  the 
towne,  standing  in  power  till  they  bee  able  to  make  returne  to  the 
Genrall  Court  that  the  towne  is  sufisiantly  able  to  order  its  owne 
affaires  according  to  Law.”  ^ Lancaster  was  ruled  by  this  commission 
of  three  during  the  next  fifteen  years. 

The  records  of  this  committee  show  that  Lancaster  had  not  under- 
gone the  normal  development  of  New  England  towns.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  order  provisions  for  the  minister,  to  build  a meeting  house, 
cattle  pound,  town  stocks,  and  roads,  to  adjust  land  disputes  and 
reorganize  finances,  — for  the  town  had  gone  far  enough  to  acquire  a 
municipal  debt. 

In  November,  1658,  John  Prescott  announced  that  he  “would  by 
the  help  of  God  set  up  a sawmill”  for  the  good  of  the  town.  He  was 
liberally  aided  by  a grant  of  land,  exemption  from  taxation,  and  the 
right  to  fell  pines  on  the  common.  The  mill  was  undoubtedly  a boon, 
for  the  road  from  Sudbury  where  the  nearest  sawmill  was  located, 
was  a mere  trail,  impractical  for  the  transportation  of  logs  and 
lumber.  Thenceforth  the  people  could  replace  their  log  cabins  by 
clapboarded  houses,  a distinct  step  up  in  the  New  World. 

The  land  given  to  Prescott  as  a mill  site  was  bounded  on  one  side 
by  a ledge  “of  iron-stone  rocks,”  near  the  site  of  the  Bigelow  Carpet 
Company’s  dam  in  Clinton.  The  iron  workers  with  whom  Prescott 
had  formerly  been  associated  more  than  once  hopefully  mentioned  this 
ledge,  notable  because  most  of  the  iron  smelted  in  New  England 
came  from  bog  ore,  dug  out  of  marshes  or  fished  up  with  long-handled 
rakes  from  the  bottom  of  ponds.  We  have  no  certain  knowledge  when, 
if  ever,  John  Prescott  attempted  to  smelt  iron  from  this  vein  in  the 
rocky  ledge,  but  it  was  certainly  being  done  by  his  descendants  sev- 
enty-five years  later,  and  with  unprofitable  results.  The  iron  was  of  a 
poor,  brittle  quality.  A century  ago,  the  slag  heaps  were  still  visible 
near  the  old  Prescott  mill. 

Lancaster  w'as  gradually  simmering  down  to  the  normal  condition 


* Nourse,  p.  50. 
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of  a New  England  country  town,  with  church,  school,  tavern,  town 
officers,  neat  houses,  civic  pride,  village  center,  and  a New  England 
conscience.  The  General  Court  recognized  this  in  1672  by  granting 
full  township  autonomy,  making  Lancaster  a political  equal  of  Boston. 
For  the  first  time  Lancaster  sent  a native  son,  Ralph  Houghton,  as 
deputy  to  the  General  Court.  The  pioneer  period  was  not  yet  over, 
in  fact,  as  the  dreadful  Indian  massacre  of  1676  proves;  but  it  was 
over  as  far  as  institutions  were  concerned.  A new  chapter  opens  in 
the  history  of  this  ancient  township,  when  in  1672,  by  vote  of  the 
General  Court,  it  was  “ betrusted,  as  other  townes  are,  to  mannage 
their  owne  affaires.” 

It  is  natural  and  proper  that  the  name  of  John  Prescott  should  be 
cherished  by  this  town  as  its  principal  founder;  for  he  alone  cast  in 
his  lot  among  the  early  settlers.  The  noble  character  and  sterling 
common  sense  of  this  blacksmith,  no  less  than  his  strong  limbs,  made 
a tower  of  strength  in  that  weak  and  tottering  plantation.  He  built 
the  first  gristmill,  and  the  first  sawmill.  If  Augustus  found  Rome  a 
city  of  bricks  and  made  it  one  of  stone,  then  Prescott  found  Lancaster 
a straggling  settlement  of  log  cabins  and  left  it  a neat  village  of  clap- 
boarded  houses.  We  should  not,  however,  forget  that  he  was  one  of  a 
group  of  the  Yankee  Tubal  Cains  who  in  imagination  saw  the  valley 
of  the  Nashua  lined  with  forges,  bloomeries,  and  smelters,  and  the 
hillsides  festooned  with  vineyards,  a cote  d’or  in  the  western  wilder- 
ness. Dreams  as  well  as  facts  are  the  stuff  of  life,  and  it  may  still 
inspire  modern  dwellers  in  the  ancient  eight  miles  by  ten  of  the  planta- 
tion of  Nashaway,  to  know  that  among  their  founders  were  such  men 
as  Joseph  Jenks,  the  first  Yankee  inventor;  Stephen  Day,  who  set 
up  the  first  type  and  printed  the  first  book  in  the  United  States; 
Robert  Child,  M.A.  Cantab,  et  M.D.  Patav.,  fighter  for  liberty  in 
Massachusetts  Bay,  scientist  and  man  of  letters;  and  Governor  John 
Winthrop,  Jr.,  the  scholar  who  helped  to  found  the  Royal  Society, 
the  man  of  action  who  first  established  a large  industrial  plant  in 
New  England,  the  mystic  dreamer  who  alone  on  the  hillsides  of 
Connecticut  pursued  that  search  for  the  philosopher’s  stone  which 
has  baffled  the  sages  of  all  time. 

Yet,  after  all,  the  settlement  was  not  made  by  such  as  these,  and  if 
Lancaster  is  unique  for  the  distinguished  character  of  her  undertakers, 
she  is  equally  so  among  early  New  England  towns  for  being  actually 
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settled  without  educated  or  upper-class  leadership.  Child  and 
Winthrop  carry  one’s  thoughts  back  to  the  civilized  Old  World,  with 
its  wisdom  mellowed  by  centuries  of  culture  in  the  ancient  universities. 
Prescott  and  Garrett  and  Rugg  and  Smith  carry  us  forward  to  the 
westward-striding  America  of  the  nineteenth  century,  for  they  were 
of  the  common  people,  however  uncommon  their  qualities. 

It  is  the  unique  distinction  of  Lancaster  among  New  England 
towns  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  it  was  founded  as  an  industrial 
experiment,  and  kept  alive,  unaided  by  the  pious  or  the  well-to-do, 
through  the  courage  and  persistence  and  sacrifice  of  humble  folk, 
“most  of  them  poor  men,  and  some  of  them  corrupt  in  judgment,  and 
others  profane.” 
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ANNUAL  MEETING,  NOVEMBER,  1929 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the 
Algonquin  Club,  No.  217  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
Boston,  on  Thursday,  November  21,  1929,  at  half-past 
six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  President,  Samuel  Eliot 
Morison,  in  the  chair. 

The  Records  of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  the  death, 
on  April  28,  1929,  of  James  Benjamin  Wilbur,  a Corre- 
sponding Member;  on  June  16,  1929,  of  Vernon  Louis 
Farrington,  a Corresponding  Member;  on  October  7, 
1929,  of  John  Whittemore  Farwell,  a Resident  Mem- 
ber; and,  on  October  27,  1929,  of  John  Henry  Edmonds, 
an  Associate  Member. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  that  letters 
accepting  Resident  Membership  had  been  received  from 
Messrs.  Richard  Ammi  Cutter,  James  Lincoln  Hunt- 
ington, Francis  Parkman,  and  Clifford  Herschel 
Moore;  that  letters  accepting  Corresponding  Member- 
ship had  been  received  from  Messrs.  Charles  Thornton 
Libby,  Hosea  Ballou  Morse,  Vernon  Louis  Farring- 
ton, James  Harvey  Robinson,  and  Chauncey  Brew- 
ster Tinker;  and  that  a letter  accepting  Associate 
Membership  had  been  received  from  Mr.  Lawrence 
CoUNSELMAN  WrOTH. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  was  read  by  Mr. 
Percival  Merritt. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

The  Colonial  Society,  during  the  past  year,  has  proceeded  on  its 
customary  course  in  a dignified  and  satisfactory  manner. 

The  change  from  six  yearly  meetings  to  four,  initiated  by  our 
President  two  years  ago,  has  proved  a marked  success,  resulting  in 
an  increased  attendance  and  a more  general  participation  by  mem- 
bers in  the  proceedings. 

The  December  meeting  by  invitation  of  President  Morison  was 
held  at  his  house  in  Brimmer  Street  and  the  meeting  in  February 
by  invitation  of  Mr.  Frederic  Winthrop  at  his  home  in  Berkeley 
Street.  The  April  meeting  as  usual  took  place  in  the  evening  and 
was  held  in  Cambridge  by  invitation  of  Professor  R.  B.  Merriman. 
To  our  hosts  on  these  occasions  we  desire  to  express  our  acknowl- 
edgments. 

The  Editor  reports  that  the  proceedings  at  all  meetings  of  the 
year,  through  April,  1929,  are  in  type  and  in  the  proof  stage.  Last 
spring  a separate,  containing  the  records  of  transactions  from  No- 
vember, 1927,  through  November,  1928,  was  distributed  to  the  various 
contributors  to  the  meetings.  This  relieves  the  Society  from  the 
stigma,  sometimes  attached  to  it  in  the  past,  that  there  was  little 
inducement  for  members  to  contribute  on  account  of  the  long  delay 
in  publication.  The  ground  for  this  statement  having  been  cut 
away  it  is  hoped  that  both  Society  and  Editor  may  benefit  by  an 
increasing  number  of  important  contributions  in  the  future.  Mr. 
Matthews,  who  has  taken  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the  index 
volume  covering  the  first  twenty-five  volumes  of  our  Publications, 
reports  that  the  index  cards  are  now  all  in  his  hands.  He  expects 
that  the  volume  will  make  its  appearance  during  the  coming  year. 

The  Boston  Athenaeum  has  kindly  given  the  Society  permission 
to  publish  its  manuscript  volume  of  records  of  the  Suffolk  County 
Court  covering  the  period  from  1671  to  1680  inclusive.  It  will  be 
reproduced  with  illustrative  material  about  the  cases  mentioned 
drawn  from  the  Suffolk  Court  files,  which  the  present  Clerk  of  the 
Court  has  given  us  permission  to  use.  The  work  of  copying  docu- 
ments from  the  Court  files  is  now  in  progress  and  it  is  expected  will 
be  completed  before  another  year. 
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During  the  past  year  sixteen  new  members  have  been  added  to 
our  rolls: 

Resident: 

Arthur  Orlo  Norton, 

George  Richards  Minot, 

Stewart  Mitchell, 

Philip  Putnam  Chase, 

Robert  Walcott, 

James  Lincoln  Huntington, 

Richard  Ammi  Cutter, 

Francis  Parkman, 

' Clifford  Herschel  Moore; 

Corresponding: 

James  Harvey  Robinson, 

Charles  Thornton  Libby, 

Hosea  Ballou  Morse, 

Chauncey  Brewster  Tinker, 

Vernon  Louis  Barrington; 

Associate : 

George  Macaulay  Trevelyan, 

Lawrence  Counselman  Wroth. 

In  the  same  period  we  have  lost  by  death  eight  members : 

Francis  Randall  Appleton,  Resident,  1906:  By  birth  a native 
of  New  York;  by  ancestry  a son  of  Massachusetts,  with  a long  family 
record  of  service  in  its  early  and  Colonial  history.  A distinguished 
representative  of  the  finest  type  of  graduate  of  Harvard  College, 
devoted  to  its  interests.  Active  in  its  service  as  an  Overseer  from 
1903  to  1909  and  again  from  1918  to  1924,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Library  for  many  years.  To  the  Harvard  Club 
of  New  York  he  gave  influential  aid  and  valuable  assistance  from 
its  early  days,  acting  as  its  Vice  President  for  a number  of  terms  and 
as  its  President  from  1916  to  1919.  Notable  for  his  distinction  as  a 
speaker  of  great  eloquence  and  impressive  manner. 

Frederick  Cheever  Shattuck,  Resident,  1918:  A valued  physi- 
cian in  private  and  public  service  for  more  than  fifty  years.  For 
thirty-two  years  instructor  and  professor  in  the  Harvard  Medical 
School.  From  1912  until  his  death  Professor  Emeritus.  Advisor 
to  various  Boston  hospitals  and  medical  institutions.  Associate 
and  officer  of  many  medical  societies  and  valuable  contributor  to 
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their  proceedings.  In  early  life  a member  of  the  first  class  at  St. 
Paul’s  School,  in  later  life  a Trustee  and  President  of  the  Board. 
In  college  days  a member  of  the  leading  societies  and  later  on  an 
Overseer  of  influence.  Prominent  in  social,  literary,  and  historical 
institutions.  A man  keen  and  witty  in  speech,  in  this  Society  his 
bright  extemporaneous  contributions  to  its  Proceedings  will  remain 
in  the  memory  of  all. 

Walter  Austin,  Resident,  1922:  A graduate  of  Harvard  College 
and  of  the  Law  School,  and  member  of  the  Suffolk  Bar.  In  general 
society  a rather  quiet  and  reserved  man,  he  was  affectionately  valued 
and  esteemed  by  his  intimate  friends.  An  extensive  traveller  in 
many  lands  with  service  in  France  during  the  war  as  a member  of 
the  Red  Cross.  A descendant  of  early  settlers  in  Massachusetts,  he 
came  naturally  into  antiquarian  interests  and  was  an  excellent 
writer  along  these  lines. 

Charles  Lemuel  Nichols,  Resident,  1913:  An  exceptionally 
well-rounded  man  who  displayed  marked  ability  in  all  the  various 
fields  of  activity  which  he  entered.  Distinguished  in  practice  as  a 
physician  during  a long  professional  life.  As  citizen,  a leader  in 
Worcester  in  all  public  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and 
in  its  charities.  A book  collector  along  varied  lines  with  unusual 
knowledge  of  his  subject  and  discriminating  intelligence.  A writer 
on  bibliographical  and  antiquarian  topics,  diligent,  illuminating, 
and  thorough.  As  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Management  of 
the  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  his  wide  knowledge  of  books  and 
of  the  needs  of  the  Library  rendered  his  association  of  the  greatest 
value.  Brown  L’niversity  bestowed  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  I^etters  and  elected  him  to  its  Board  of  Fellows.  An  officer 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  for  many  years  he  was  even- 
tually chosen  its  President,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  eminent 
predecessor  Isaiah  Thomas  to  the  increase  of  whose  imprints  in  the 
Library  he  devoted  his  energies.  To  this  Society  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society  he  contributed  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions into  antiquarian  subjects  with  unfailing  generosity.  His  per- 
sonal charm  and  affability,  his  wide  information  and  freedom  in 
imparting  it,  cause  him  to  be  affectionately  remembered  by  his 
associates. 

James  Benjamin  Wilbur,  Corresponding,  1922:  Formerly  a 
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successful  banker  in  the  Middle  West.  On  his  retirement  he  became 
well  known  as  a philanthropist  and  antiquarian  student  devoted  to 
the  early  history  of  his  adopted  state  of  Vermont,  and  of  its  worthies. 
A generous  donor  to  the  University  of  Vermont  in  memory  of  Ira 
Allen,  one  of  its  founders;  to  the  Library  of  Congress  to  further  the 
acquisition  of  source  material  for  historical  studies;  and  to  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  for  its  endowment  fund. 

Vernon  Louis  Farrington,  Corresponding,  1929:  For  a series  of 
years  an  instructor  and  Professor  of  English  in  various  universities 
in  the  West.  An  author  of  distinction  and  contributor  to  many 
publications.  Visiting  Europe  in  April  last  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
search work  in  the  British  Museum  and  other  European  libraries, 
his  promising  career  was  cut  short  by  his  sudden  death  in  June. 

John  Whittemore  Farwell,  Resident,  1910:  A characteristic 
product  of  New  England.  Modest  and  simple  in  his  tastes.  Genial 
in  manner  and  a good  companion.  Primarily  a business  man  he 
developed  in  his  private  life  a great  interest  in,  and  wide  knowledge 
of,  historical  and  antiquarian  subjects,  and  became  known  as  a col- 
lector of  rare  books  in  early  American  historical  literature,  and  of 
local  maps,  which  he  gladly  displayed  to  all  students  with  tastes 
similar  to  his.  A member  of  all  the  historical  societies  in  this  com- 
munity and  a welcome  contributor  to  their  proceedings.  While 
frequently  lamenting  the  fact  of  a restricted  early  education,  his  brief 
talks  on  his  books  and  maps  displayed  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject  and  marked  him  as  one  who  had  effectively  educated  himself. 

John  Henry  Edmonds,  Associate,  1927:  Widely  known  as  an 
authority  on  local  history  and  genealogy.  He  was  for  many  years 
private  librarian  to  our  former  associate  Frederick  Lewis  Gay  and 
in  charge  of  his  extensive  collection  of  rare  books,  manuscripts,  and 
maps,  relating  to  the  early  history  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and 
New  England.  After  Mr.  Gay’s  death  he  received  the  appointment 
as  Keeper  of  the  State  Archives,  a position  which  he  filled  with 
marked  ability.  He  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  treasures  of 
the  great  collection,  and  was  himself  the  best  index  to  all  the  material 
under  his  charge.  He  shared  with  inquiring  students  his  knowledge 
on  antiquarian  topics,  revealing  in  his  conversation  an  extensive 
familiarity  with  the  local  history  of  the  city  and  state,  and  with 
little  known  episodes  in  the  lives  of  various  citizens  of  past  days. 
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His  death  at  a comparatively  early  age  is  greatly  deplored  by  his 
friends  and  associates. 

The  Treasurer  submitted  his  Annual  Report,  as 
follows : 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURE 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  By-Laws  the  Treasurer 
submits  his  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending  November  14,  1929. 

CASH  ACCOUNT 

RECEIPTS 


$2,456.64 

10,950.60  $13,407.24 


Balance,  November  14,  1928,  Principal  Cash 
Income  Cash 

Receipts  of  Principal : 

George  Nixon  Black,  bequest  under  his 

will 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  6’s,  due  1935, 

$5,000  called 

Mortgage  of  T.  and  F.  Vesce,  No.  557, 

paid  in  full 

Mortgage  of  Harriet  G.  Ring,  No.  1613, 

paid  in  full 

Mortgage  of  Thomas  B.  McKeagney, 

No.  3559,  paid  in  full 

Horace  Everett  Ware  Fund:  Income 

transferred  to  Principal 

Henry  Herbert  Edes  Memorial  Fund: 

Income  transferred  to  Principal 
American  Telephone  & Telegraph  Co.: 

Proceeds  of  sale  of  30  rights  . . . 
Interest  on  Warren  Institution  for  Sav- 
ings Account  

Interest  on  Provident  Institution  for 

Savings  Account . 

Total  Receipts  of  Principal  . . 

Receipts  of  Income: 

Interest 

Dividends 

Annual  Assessments 

Sales  of  the  Society’s  Publications  . . 

Admission  Fees  

Contributions 

General  Expense  Refunded 

Total  Receipts  of  Income  . . . 

Total 


$10,000.00 

5.150.00 

4.000. 00 

2.500.00 

1.000. 00 
286.44 
213.79 
111.00 
109.05 

1.50 

23,371.78 

$6,557.24 

1,407.50 

640.00 

208.00 
90.00 

5.00 

2.50 

8,910.24  32,282.02 

$45,689.26 
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DISBURSEMENTS 


Disbursements  of  Principal : 

Electric  Bond  and  Share  Co.,  100  shares 

Cumulative  $6  Preferred  ....  $10,600.00 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 

Company,  30  shares  Common  . . 6,436.50 

Parti-Mortgage  Receipts: 

No.  20,920,  Brown,  et  al 4,000.00 

No.  20,758,  Sprague 2,500.00 

No.  20,858,  De  Stefano 1,000.00 

Interest  on  Warren  Institution  for 

Savings  account,  added  to  Principal  109.05 

Interest  on  Provident  Institution  for 

Savings  account,  added  to  Principal  1.50 

Total  Disbursements  of  Principal 
Disbursements  of  Income: 

Editor’s  salary $1,000.00 

University  Press 942.03 

Annual  Dinner 415.60 

Mary  A.  Tenney,  ConsoUdated  Index  . 301.00 

Interest  on  Horace  E.  Ware  Fund, 

added  to  Principal 286.44 

Stewart,  Watts  and  Bollong,  accounting 

services 250.00 

Interest  on  Heiuy  Herbert  Edes  Memo- 
rial Fund,  added  to  Principal  . . 213.79 

Dividend  accrued  on  stock  purchased  105.00 

Clerk  hire 100.00 

Bibliography  of  American  Historical 
Writings: 

J.  Franklin  Jameson 50.00 

Postage  and  clerical  expense 48.27 

A.  W.  Elson  and  Company 45.00 

New  England  Quarterly,  advertising  . 39.00 

Interest  accrued  on  Parti-Mortgage, 

Receipts  purchased 38.66 

Thomas  S.  Longridge,  insurance  . . . 24.00 

Union  Safe  Deposit  Vaults  20.00 

Patterson,  Wylde  and  Windeler,  in- 
surance   17.90 

Miscellaneous 11.40 

Total  Disbursements  of  Income 


Balance,  November  14, 1929,  Principal  cash  $1,181.37 
Income  cash 15,952.75 


$24,647.05 


3,908.09 

17,134.12 


Total 


$45,689.26 
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The  funds  of  the  Society  are  invested  as  follows: 

$15,500.00  in  first  mortgages  on  improved  property  in  Greater  Boston 
125,687.50  in  bonds  and  stocks  elsewhere  described  in  this  report 

34.84  on  deposit  in  the  Provident  Institution  for  Savings  in  the  Town  of 
Boston 

2,378.49  on  deposit  in  the  Warren  Institution  for  Savings 
$143,600.83 


The  Investments  of  the  Society  yield  an  average  annual  income  of 
approximately  5.66%  on  book  value. 

A Trial  Balance  of  the  accounts  as  of  November  14,  1929  is  hereto 
annexed  and  made  a part  of  this  report. 

William  C.  Endicott 

Treasurer 

Boston,  November  14,  1929 

TRIAL  BALANCE 

DEBITS 

Cash,  Principal  $1,181.37 

Income 15,952.75  $17,134.12 

Provident  Institution  for  Savings 34.84 

Warren  Institution  for  Savings 2,378.49 

Mortgages 15,500.00 

Bonds: 

$5,000  Cedars  Rapids  Manufacturing  and  Power 
Company,  First  Mortgage  Sinking  Fimd 

Gold  5’s,  due  1953  $4,450.00 

5,000  Central  Manufacturing  District,  Inc.,  First 

Mortgage  63^’s,  Series  C,  due  1944  5,100.00 

5.000  Chicago  Junction  Railways  and  Union  Stock 

Yards  Company,  Mortgage  and  Collat- 
eral Trust  Refunding  Gold  5’s,  due  1940  3,762.50 

4.000  Cleveland  Union  Terminal  Company,  First 

Mortgage  Sinking  Fund  Gold  5H’8, 

Series  A,  due  1972  3,930.00 

5.000  Detroit  Edison  Company,  First  and  Refund- 

ing Mortgage  Gold  5’s,  Series  A,  due  1940  4,397.50 

5,000  Detroit  Edison  Company,  First  Mortgage 

Refunding  6’s,  Series  B,  due  1940  . . . 4,400.00 

5.000  England,  Walton  and  Company,  Inc.,  First 

Mortgage  Sinking  Fund  Gold  6’s,  due 

1942  4,932.50 

2.000  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  First  6’s,  Sinking  Fund 

Extension  Loan,  due  1955  1,750.00 
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$5,000  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 

First  Mortgage  Refunding  6’s,  Series  A, 

due  1946  $5,000.00 

5,000  New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, First  Mortgage  Gold  5’s,  Series  A, 
due  1952  4,875.00 

12.000  New  River  Company,  First  Mortgage  and 

Collateral  Trust  5’s,  due  1934  11,130.00 

5,000  New  York  Edison  Company,  First  Lien  and 
Refunding  Mortgage  Gold  6K’s,  Series  A, 

due  1941  5,000.00 

5,000  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  and  Navigation 
Company,  First  and  Refunding  Mortgage 
4’s,  Series  A,  due  1961  4,105.00 

5.000  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Series  A,  Equipment 

Trust  7’s,  due  1932  5,000.00 

4.000  United  States  Cold  Storage  Company,  First 

Mortgage  Real  Estate,  Chicago,  Ilhnois, 

Gold  6’s,  due  1945  4,000.00 

2,500  United  States  Cold  Storage  Company,  First 
Mortgage  6%  Sinking  Fund  Bonds,  due 
1946  2,500.00 

20.000  Western  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 

Collateral  Trust  Gold  5’s,  due  1932  . . 16,960.00 

5.000  Wickwire-Spencer  Steel  Company,  First  Mort- 

gage Sinking  Fund  Prior  Lien  Collateral 

and  Refunding  Gold  7’8,  due  1935  . . . 5,000.00 

$104,500  $96,292.50 

Stocks; 

30  Shares  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, Common  $6,325.50 

100  Shares  Electric  Bond  and  Share  Company,  Cumu- 
lative $6  Preferred 10,600.00 

60  Shares  General  Electric  Company,  Common  . . . 5,719.50 

50  Shares  United  States  Cold  Storage, 

7%  Preferred  A 6,750.00 

50  Shares  United  States  Cold  Storage, 

Common  29,395.00 

Total $160,734.95 


CREDITS 

Income $15,952.75 

Funds: 

Publication  Fund,  established  in  1893  by  gift  of  $100 
from  Quincy  Adams  Shaw:  composed  of  sundry 
small  gifts  and  portions  of  the  income  which  were 
added  from  year  to  year.  Income  only  to  be  used 
for  Publications $10,000.00 
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General  Fund,  established  in  1893:  composed  of  Ad- 


mission Fees  and  Commutations  added  to  Principal. 

Income  only  to  be  used  for  Current  Expenses  . . $30,566.29 
Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould  Memorial  Fund,  estab- 
lished in  1897  and  1898  by  subscriptions  in  his 

memory.  The  income  only  to  be  used 10,000.00 

Edward  Wheelwright  Fund,  established  in  1900  under 

his  will  without  restrictions  as  to  use 20,000.00 

Robert  Charles  Billings  Fund,  established  in  1903 
under  his  will.  Income  only  to  be  used  for  Pub- 
lications   10,000.00 

Robert  Noxon  Toppan  Fund,  established  in  1904  by 
a gift  in  his  memory  from  his  widow.  Income  only 

to  be  used 5,000.00 

Robert  Charles  Winthrop,  Jr.,  Fund,  established  in 
1905  under  his  will.  Increased  by  $2,000  in  1924 
under  will  of  Elizabeth  Winthrop.  Income  only  to 

be  used 5,000.00 

Andrew  McFarland  Davis  Fund,  established  in  1908 
by  a gift  from  him  to  be  added  to  the  permanent 
publication  funds.  Income  only  to  be  used  . . . 2,000.00 

William  Watson  Fund,  established  in  1916  under  his 
will  without  restriction  as  to  use 1,000.00 


Horace  Everett  Ware  Fund,  established  in  1916  by  a 
gift  of  $500  from  him.  Increased  under  his  will  by 
sundry  installments  of  cash  since  1919.  To  be 
accumulated  and  used  for  Massachusetts  Bay 


Colony  monument  or  other  memorial 5,060.46 

George  Vasmer  Leverett  Fund,  established  in  1920 
under  his  will.  Income  only  to  be  used  for  Pub- 
lications   30,000.00 


Henry  Herbert  Edes  Bequest,  established  in  1923 
under  his  will.  To  accumulate  until  it  reaches  the 
sum  of  $3,000  when  it  shall  be  called  the  Martha 


Rebecca  Hunt  Fund.  Income  only  to  be  used  for 

special  purposes 2,378.49 

Henr>’  Herbert  Edes  Memorial  Fund,  established  by 
sundry  subscriptions  from  1923  to  1925.  To  be 

expended  for  a memorial  to  Mr.  Edes 3,776.96 

George  Nixon  Black  Fund,  established  in  1929  under 

his  will  without  restriction  as  to  use 10,000.00  $144,782.20 

Total $160,734.95 


REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

The  undersigned,  a Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  accounts 
of  the  Treasurer  for  the  year  which  ended  November  14,  1929,  have 
attended  to  their  duty  by  employing  Messrs.  Stewart,  Watts  and 
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Bollong,  Public  Accountants  and  Auditors,  who  have  made  an 
audit  of  the  accounts  and  examined  the  securities  on  deposit  in 
Box  1052-E  in  the  Union  Safe  Deposit  Vaults. 

We  herewith  submit  their  report,  which  has  been  examined  and 
accepted  by  the  Committee. 

Nathaniel  T.  Kidder 
Allan  Forbes 

Auditing  Committee 


Boston,  November  21,  1929 


The  several  reports  were  accepted  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Publication. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  nominate 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  following  list  was  pre- 
sented; and,  a ballot  having  been  taken,  these  gentle- 
men were  unanimously  elected: 

PRESIDENT 

SAMUEL  ELIOT  MORISON 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

ARTHUR  PRENTICE  RUGG 
JAMES  HARDY  ROPES 

RECORDING  SECRETARY 

ARTHUR  STANWOOD  PIER 

CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY 

PERCIVAL  MERRITT 

TREASURER 

WILLIAM  CROWNINSHIELD  ENDICOTT 

REGISTRAR 

ROBERT  DICKSON  WESTON 


MEMBER  OF  THE  COUNCIL  FOR  THREE  YEARS 

ALFRED  MARSTON  TOZZER 
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After  the  meeting  was  dissolved,  dinner  was  served. 
The  guests  of  the  Society  were  Mr.  Frederic  Ives  Car- 
penter, Mr.  Sherwin  Lawrence  Cook,  Mr.  John  Temple- 
man  Coolidge,  Professor  Ephraim  Emerton,  Mr. 
Richard  Holworthy,  Dr.  Francis  Otto  Matthiessen,  Mr. 
Stephen  Caldwell  Millett,  Mr.  Henry  Watmough  Mon- 
tague, Mr.  Arthur  Darby  Nock,  and  General  William 
Andrews  Pew. 
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DECEMBER  MEETING,  1929 

A Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  William  C.  Endicott,  at  No.  163 
Marlborough  Street,  Boston,  on  Thursday,  December  19, 
1929,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  President, 
Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  in  the  chair. 

The  Records  of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

Mr.  James  Rowland  Angell  of  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut; Mr.  Thomas  Stearns  Eliot  of  London,  Eng- 
land; and  Mr.  George  Andrews  Moriarty,  Jr.,  of  Bristol, 
Rhode  Island,  were  elected  Corresponding  Members; 
and  Mr.  Michael  Joseph  Can  a van  of  Boston,  and  Mr. 
Fulmer  Mood  of  Cambridge,  were  elected  Associate 
Members. 

Mr.  Philip  P.  Chase  read  the  following  paper: 

ON  THE  PANAMA  ROUTE  DURING  THE  GOLD  RUSH  TO 

CALIFORNIA 

The  story  of  the  Forty-Niners  has  been  told  generally  in  connection 
with  the  overland  trek  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Sacramento,  but 
for  Americans  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  for  Europeans  the  way  to 
California  was  by  way  of  the  Horn  or  the  Isthmus,  by  paddle-wheel 
steamer  or  sailing  ship  rather  than  locomotive  or  prairie  schooner. 

By  Christmas  time,  1849,  the  news  of  the  gold  discoveries  had 
spread  throughout  the  world.  The  incredulous  had  been  convinced 
by  the  sight  of  actual  gold  dust  and  nuggets.  During  the  preceding 
eighteen  months  fifty-three  thousand  passengers  had  departed  from 
New  York  by  sea  for  California  in  eight  hundred  ships,  and  shipping 
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agents  strove  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  by  putting  into 
commission  anything  that  would  float.  Every  issue  of  the  New  York 
dailies  devoted  columns  to  news  from  California,  editorial  comment 
on  the  conditions  reported,  and  advertisements  of  sailings. 

Signiflcant  of  this  second  year  of  the  rush  was  the  coming  of  the 
general  merchants  — the  sutlers  to  the  army  of  gold  diggers.  For 
California  gave  promise  of  being  more  than  a mining  camp;  it  was 
to  be  the  seat  of  a new  civilization.  Geographically  this  movement 
was  epochal;  California  was  an  American  outpost  on  the  Pacific. 
Politically  it  was  dynamic,  even  explosive;  the  admission  of  a new 
state  under  conditions  then  existing  meant  a possible  change  in  the 
balance  of  power  between  free  and  slave  states  in  Congress.  Besides 
all  this  the  development  of  one  of  the  favorite  routes  to  California, 
that  via  the  Isthmus,  involved  a change  in  the  relations  between 
two  hemispheres  and  between  two  Oceans.  Almost  at  once  the 
significance  of  the  Isthmus,  whether  crossed  by  railroad  or  pierced 
by  canal,  impressed  itself  on  the  popular  imagination  which  had  not 
been  stirred  by  the  earlier  consideration  which  the  problem  of  transit 
had  received  at  the  hands  of  diplomats  when  the  only  occasion  for 
interest  had  been  Oregon,  the  new  fur  trade,  China,  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 

Under  such  circumstances,  on  February  15,  John  Batchelder  Peirce 
of  Salem  sailed  from  New  York  with  three  hundred  and  thirty  fellow 
passengers  on  the  paddle-wheel  steamer  Cherokee  bound  for  Chagres 
on  the  Isthmus. 

The  letters  this  Yankee  merchant  sent  home  to  his  wife  afford  a 
fresh  and  personal  description  of  the  conditions  of  travel  on  what 
was  then  accounted  the  quickest  and  most  comfortable  route  to 
San  Francisco. 

The  ship’s  company  in  itself  presented  an  interesting  cross  section 
of  American  society  at  the  mid-century.  Even  at  sea,  slavery  and  its 
extension  in  the  West,  the  great  subject  of  political  controversy  of 
the  generation,  wmuld  not  down.  We  see  it  in  the  letters  through 
the  eyes  of  an  ardent  abolitionist,  a personal  friend  of  William  Lloyd 
Garrison. 

In  its  New  Year’s  issue  of  1850,  the  New  York  Herald  after 
a summary  of  the  events  of  the  past  year  said:  “Such  was  the 
year  1849.  . . . What  are  the  prospects  for  1850?  . . . The  whole 
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commerce  of  the  world  is  about  to  be  revolutionized,  by  opening 
communications  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  which  will 
make  this  country  the  entrepot  of  the  trade  of  the  whole  civilized 
world.” 

On  another  page  of  the  same  issue  of  that  journal  appear  among 
several  columns  of  shipping  advertisements  the  following  items: 

Only  through  ticket  line  for  San  Francisco,  via  Chagres  direct,  by 
the  U.  S.  Mail  steamers  on  the  Pacific,  on  Monday,  14th  day  of  January. 
Fare  Reduced.  The  new  and  splendid  United  States  mail  steamer 
CHEROKEE,  1,300  tons,  will  leave  for  Chagres  direct,  from  her  dock  at 
Pier  No.  4 North  River,  N.  York,  on  Monday,  14th  January,  at  3 o’clock. 
The  Cherokee  is  the  only  steamer  running  direct  to  Chagres,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  U.  S.  Pacific  Mail  Steamers  from  Panama  to  San  Francisco. 
Passengers  by  the  Cherokee  will  find  comforts  and  accommodation  un- 
surpassed by  any  other  steamer,  and  will  be  sure  to  connect  with  the 
U.  S.  Mail  steamer  at  Panama,  and  have  a preference  over  all  others. 

Reduced  Rates  of  Fare  — to  Chagres. 


After  Saloon,  only  two  berths  in  state  room $125 

Forward  Saloon  state  rooms 100 

Lower  Cabin 90 

All  the  above  dine  at  the  same  table,  and  have  the  privilege  of 
the  Saloon. 

Steerage,  found  with  mattress  and  board $65 

From  Panama  to  San  Francisco 
Cabin $300.  Steerage $150 


Early  application  is  necessary  to  secure  Through  Tickets  and 
choice  of  berths.  For  freight  or  passage,  apply  to 

Howland  & Aspinwall,  55  South  street. 

Boston  and  New  York  papers  every  few  days  were  carrying  a 
heading  “Arrival  of  mails  from  California.”  Here  were  reported  the 
arrival  of  ships,  lists  of  returning  passengers,  and  details  of  cargoes 
of  gold  dust,  and,  more  disconcerting,  the  stories  of  fabulous 
mineral  wealth  still  untouched,  dazzling  opportunities  for  com- 
mercial and  mercantile  enterprise  in  the  development  of  the 
rapidly  growing  communities  springing  up  like  magic  along  the 
approaches  to  the  mining  areas.  In  response  to  such  inducements 
John  Batchelder  Peirce  determined  to  leave  his  mercantile  business 
in  Salem,  to  bid  farewell  to  his  wife  and  children,  and  investigate  the 
opportunities  for  business  in  the  new  El  Dorado. 
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From  Howland  & Aspinwall  he  engaged  passage  for  the  February 
sailing  of  the  S.  S.  Cherokee  whose  January  14  trip  was  advertised 
as  stated  above.  In  the  meantime  the  news  from  California  became 
more  and  more  exciting. 

On  January  9,  by  the  S.  S.  Ohio,  came  word  of  the  return  of  Com- 
modore Vanderbilt  and  Mr.  Charles  Morgan  from  an  expedition  to 
arrange  for  the  survey  of  the  Isthmian  Transit  from  Greytown  on 
the  San  Juan  through  Lake  Nicaragua  with  a view  to  the  establish- 
ment of  new  steamship  lines  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  China.  “These  new  lines,”  said  the  Herald 
optimistically,  “will  go  into  operation  in  about  two  months  and  will 
be  one  of  the  most  extensive  enterprises  in  ocean  steam  navigation.” 

The  following  day  the  same  paper  carried  an  editorial  on  the 
Nicaragua  Negotiations. 

On  January  11  immense  shipments  of  gold  dust  to  England  were 
reported,  and  from  Chagres  came  the  information  that  by  a law 
passed  by  the  Granadian  Congress  at  Bogota  in  the  previous  summer, 
“The  principles  of  free  trade  have  been  established  on  the  Isthmus 
and  will  take  effect  after  the  first  of  January  next.” 

In  the  same  journal  occurs  the  statement,  “ There  is  no  abatement 
in  the  rush  for  California.”  Fifty  vessels  are  listed  as  clearing  for 
San  Francisco  during  the  month  of  December.  “The  number  of 
passengers  in  the  above  vessels  and  those  that  have  left  during  the 
same  period  by  way  of  Chagres  is  nearly  2500,  making  a total  of 
53,000  who  have  left  for  San  Francisco  by  sea  during  the  past  18 
months  in  about  800  vessels.” 

On  January  14  the  ship  in  which  John  B.  Peirce  had  secured  pas- 
sage outbound  arrived  at  New  York  with  half  a million  dollars  in 
gold  dust.  The  “Herald”  expatiated  upon  her  arrival  as  follows: 

The  fine  steamship  Cherokee,  Capt.  C.  Forbes,  from  Chagres,  via 
Kingston,  arrived  yesterday  morning.  The  Cherokee  made  the  passage 
out  in  eight  days  and  four  hours,  in  ample  time  to  meet  the  steamer 
Panama  on  the  Pacific.  On  her  return,  she  left  Chagres  Thursday,  Jan. 
3d,  with  244  passengers  and  $320,000  in  specie  on  freight,  and  about  the 
same  amount  in  the  hands  of  the  passengers  . . . making  nine  days 
from  Chagres,  and  five  days  and  16  hours  from  Kingston.  . . . 

We  learn  that  the  Cherokee  left  $400,000  in  gold  dust  at  Chagres. 
It  had  been  brought  down  by  the  Pacific  steamer,  and  marked  for  the 
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Crescent  City.  Owing  to  the  unfortunate  accident  to  that  steamer,  it 
will  have  to  remain  there  till  the  arrival  of  the  Empire  City.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  amount  of  gold  dust  brought  by  the  C.  on  freight.  . . . 

The  Cherokee  brought  also  the  latest  news  from  the  gold  fields, 
both  good  and  bad.  On  the  one  hand  were  reports  of  serious  disorder 
and  danger  to  persons  and  property  in  the  rough  mining  towns,  a 
terrible  fire  that  swept  away  one-half  of  San  Francisco,  and  a flood 
that  inundated  Sacramento.  On  the  other  hand  great  confidence  for 
the  future  stability  of  the  region  was  gained  from  the  news  published 
in  New  York  on  the  fifteenth  of  January  of  the  adoption  of  the  State 
Constitution  and  the  election  of  senators  and  two  representatives 
who  were  speedily  on  their  way  to  Washington  by  way  of  the  Isthmus 
to  demand  seats  in  Congress. 

Other  terrors  for  the  traveller  were  found  nearer  home.  Just  before 
the  date  of  the  Cherokee’s  sailing  occurred  the  loss  of  the  Steamer 
Rhode  Island  bound  for  the  Isthmus  with  forty-four  passengers. 
This  ship  was  a former  paddle-wheel  Sound  steamer  w'hich  had  been 
pressed  into  a service  for  w^hich  she  was  ill-fitted  and  still  further 
incapacitated  by  being  so  overloaded  with  freight  and  deckloads  of 
coal  that  her  guards  were  barely  above  the  water’s  edge  when  she 
started  out.  She  is  an  example  of  the  frightful  chances  that  shipping 
concerns  were  taking  to  profit  by  the  demand  for  ocean  transporta- 
tion, an  experience  which  was  repeated  with  tragic  consequences  in 
the  Alaska  gold  rush  of  1895. 

Despite  the  gloom  cast  by  this  and  other  horrible  examples,  on 
Saturday,  February  16,  Peirce  sailed  on  the  Cherokee  down  New 
York  harbor.  The  departure  of  a band  of  emigrants  Frisco-bound 
created  a stir  on  the  waterfront.  He  writes: 

We  left  New  York  with  the  slip  and  everything  on  or  near  it  and  all 
surrounding  ships,  every  post  and  spar  and  boat  covered  with  a crowded 
mass  of  people,  spectators  to  see  us  sail,  and  the  roar  upon  roar  of  cheers 
that  went  up  as  our  huge  paddles  moved  us  slowly  down  the  dock  . . . 
and  the  answering  shout  from  the  ship  altogether  was  great. 

Three  days  out  they  had  run  into  a gale  which  caused  them  to  lie 
hove  to  and  drift  back  toward  New  York  for  nineteen  hours. 

Fair  weather  followed  and  by  the  next  day  he  was  able  to  get 
about  and  take  stock  of  the  ship’s  company  and  the  arrangements 
for  their  entertainment.  Of  the  latter  he  says: 
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We  have  to  have  two  tables  and  sometimes  three  set  in  succession  to 
feed  the  hungry  multitude  and  the  way  the  Beef,  Pork,  Geese,  Turkeys 
& Chickens  with  the  various  fixins  disappear  is  truly  incredible.  The 
1st  Cabin  were  to  have  the  precedence  but  independent  Yankees  can’t 
wait,  and  so  steerage  and  second  Cabin  take  possession  of  the  dining 
rooms  and  sit  one  or  two  hours  w'aiting  for  the  dinner  to  be  served,  so 
that  if  we  had  not  ample  supplies  for  2d  & 3d  table  reserved  we  should 
come  out  minus.  As  it  is  I think  we,  fare  quite  as  well. 

But  meal  time  shows  their  metal,  and  they  dive  at  the  first  jingle  of 
the  bell  for  the  table  as  if  their  life  depended  on  speed  and  the  way  they 
handle  the  silver  forks  & put  in  to  the  nice  fi.xins  is  a caution.  The  1st 
Cabin  has  first  chance  but  if  Hoosier  by  chance  gets  in  it’s  amusing  to 
see  him  operate  — Soup,  Turkey,  Ducks,  Ham,  Fish  & vegetables.  Ice 
water,  Plum(b)  puddings.  Sauces,  jellies,  pies.  Pine  apple,  cheese,  Al- 
monds, Prunes,  Raisins,  Nuts  & Apples,  all  disappear  before  his  vora- 
cious jaw,  like  the  small  fish  before  the  huge  jaw  of  the  shark,  and 
waiter,  steward,  John  or  whoever  may  happen  near  him  are  called  upon 
to  hand  on  till  at  last  filled  with  the  variety  and  the  quantity,  he  retires 
and  awaits  anxiously  the  dong  of  the  supper  bell,  when  he  dives  into  the 
Tea,  white  sugar.  Hot  cakes,  dried  beef,  sliced  Ham,  corn  bread,  belonas, 
oysters,  etcetera,  as  before  and  retires  to  dream  of  what  will  be  served 
up  for  breakfast. 

As  to  the  ship’s  company  his  first  impression  was  generally  good, 
although  as  time  went  on  he  had  some  reason  to  alter  his  opinion. 

\ye  of  course  have  all  sorts  on  board.  It  is  a motley  group  I can  assure 
you,  every  costume  worn  in  the  States  together  with  all  the  whims  of 
330  passengers  being  displayed.  . . . We  have  some  few  rowdies  but 
taking  so  many  men  together  you  will  seldom  see  more  intelligent  or 
well  behaved  persons,  1st  Cabin  in  particular.  I believe  every  state  in 
the  Union  is  represented  on  board  — my  chum,  berth  over  my  head,  is 
a Jew  from  Germany  now  from  New  Orleans  — born  and  educated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  a very  clever  and  intelligent  man. 

Many  of  the  passengers,  however,  came  from  some  of  our  neighbor- 
ing towns.  He  says: 

We  have  quite  a delegation  from  Salem  consisting  of  Messrs.  Hill, 
Burnet,  Perkins,  Barker,  Townsend,  Ames,  Fabens  and  Andrews  and 
Hubbard,  a fair  representation  in  number  and  quality.  We  have  also 
ten  or  twelve  from  Lowell,  good  men;  several  from  Nantucket,  five  men 
and  Mrs.  Palmer  from  same  place  going  out  with  her  brother  to  meet 
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her  husband,  a fine  woman  and  quite  a lady.  She  is  sister,  I learn,  of 
Mr.  Wright  the  member  elect  to  Congress  from  California.  . . . These 
are  all  cabin  passengers.  Then  there  are  the  steerage  passengers  & crew 
forward,  hard,  sun  brown  men  with  Hoosier  rig  on,  a tan  colored  short 
frock  and  trows,  heavy  soled  boots  or  bare-foot  as  the  case  may  be, 
with  the  round  slouch  hat  California  cut  — all  colors,  white,  red,  green, 
brown,  black  & dun; 

John  B.  Peirce  was  an  abolitionist,  a great  admirer  of  Garrison. 
It  was  not  long,  therefore,  before  he  got  involved  in  the  discussion  of 
the  subject,  as  it  was  currently  referred  to.  When  off  San  Domingo, 
he  writes : 

Passing  these  Islands  brot  up  the  “ subject”  and  for  two  hours  a'remark 
I happened  to  drop  touching  slavery  kept  the  subject  before  the  com- 
pany who  seemed  to  feel  a deep  interest.  . . . [They]  listened  quietly 
(till)  [while]  the  Missouri  man,  who  first  took  up  the  cudgel  but  soon 
resigned  it  to  a Virginian  and  it  passed  to  the  Texan  tried  to  defend 
the  peculiar,  and  to  stigmatize  the  Abolitionist.  (&)  They  finally  all  re- 
treated, with  the  conclusion  that  some  of  the  Abolitionists  were  com- 
pletely posted  up  and  twas  best  to  knock  off  and  go  to  breakfast,  all  in 
good  nature  however,  & we  all  came  to  the  full  conclusion  that  slavery 
was  bad  any  way  they  could  fix  it.  I have  on  no  occasion  started  the 
thing,  but  this  is  the  third  time  it  has  come  up  on  deck  in  (which)  [such 
a manner  that]  I have  felt  compelled  to  take  my  part,  and  I find  my 
Liberator  arguments  all  hot  shot  in  the  lockers  of  the  Slavites. 

Without  further  incident  the  Cherokee  arrived  off  Chagres  River 
on  February  25,  nine  days  out  of  New  York. 

Peirce  had  entered  into  a sort  of  partnership  with  three  fellow 
travellers,  one  or  more  known  to  him  at  home,  to  secure  facilities  for 
crossing  the  Isthmus  and,  being  warned  in  advance  of  crowded  condi- 
tions and  of  possible  delays,  they  had  laid  their  plans  to  hasten 
ashore  early,  engage  their  boatmen  at  once  and  start  up  the  river  before 
dark  so  as  to  avoid  passing  even  one  night  in  the  overcrowded  town. 

To  their  dismay,  however,  the  sea  was  so  rough  off  the  mouth  of 
the  river  that  no  large  boats  could  be  brought  alongside  for  lightering 
the  passengers  and  cargoes  ashore.  Accordingly,  two  of  their  party 
were  set  ashore  to  secure  boatmen  w^hile  Peirce  and  another  stayed 
on  board  to  guard  their  luggage  as  the  ship  steamed  some  miles  down 
the  coast  to  a cove  called  Navy  Bay.  Here  the  water  was  smooth 
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enough  to  permit  a small  steamer  to  bring  on  board  $300,000  in  gold 
dust  and  to  take  off  the  passengers  and  freight.  Though  arrived  at 
the  village  of  Chagres  by  noon  they  were  unable  to  start  up  the 
river  and  had  to  seek  lodgings.  Aside  from  some  eighty  native  huts 
of  bamboo  and  thatch  there  were  only  two  buildings  to  hold  travellers. 
The  so-called  hotel  was  so  crowded  that  not  even  a cot  was  to  be  had. 
Peirce  and  his  friends  were  lucky  to  find  space  to  sleep  on  the  floor 
with  forty-six  other  men  packed  into  a loft  room  forty  feet  wide  and 
eighty  feet  long. 

In  the  morning  they  felt  better  about  their  own  accommodations 
when  they  found  that  some  of  their  fellow  passengers  had  been 
forced  to  content  themselves  with  passing  the  night  in  the  hall  of 
another  building  squeezed  in  with  a hundred  other  men,  two  of  whom 
were  down  with  fever  — one  of  the  two  died  in  the  night. 

Through  prompt  action  upon  disembarking,  Peirce’s  comrades  had 
secured  for  the  ascent  of  the  Chagres  River  a dugout  canoe  twenty- 
five  feet  long  and  five  or  six  feet  wide,  manned  by  a Spanish  captain 
and  two  rowers,  one  Indian,  the  other  Spanish.  About  one  third  of 
the  capacity  of  the  boat  was  occupied  by  baggage  and  provisions  of 
bread,  dried  beef,  cheese,  and  drinking  water.  The  three  days’  trip 
to  the  head  of  canoe  navigation  at  Gorgona  cost  $50. 

The  mention  of  water  among  the  provisions  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  Peirce  records  that  he  drank  nothing  but  water  on  his  whole 
trip  and  experienced  none  of  the  digestive  troubles  which  beset  many 
of  his  companions  who  avoided  the  water  and  relied  chiefly  on  wines, 
beer,  and  whiskey  in  bottled  water.  This  abstention  from  liquor  was 
not  entirely  due  to  his  confidence  in  its  efficacy  as  a sanitary  measure, 
as  Peirce  had  been  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  temperance  as  well 
as  of  abolition  and  the  free  church  movements. 

Getting  away  to  an  early  start  at  four  in  the  morning  the  voyag- 
ers sailed  in  their  canoe  with  a fair  breeze  over  the  broad  reaches  of 
the  lower  river.  After  ascending  a few  miles  the  country  surround- 
ing them  became  more  hilly,  and  nine  miles  up  they  reached  their 
first  native  town,  Gatun,  which  contained  about  fifty  thatched 
houses  of  bamboo. 

At  this  point  the  traveller  introduces  an  idyllic  account  of  the 
native  women  and  children  washing  their  clothes  at  a small  creek. 
The  description  would  suggest  that  the  writer  had  recently  been 
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reading  his  Odyssey.  The  river  above  Gatun  is  about  a hundred 
yards  wide,  and  for  twenty  miles  is  very  deep  with  very  little  current, 
but  in  the  heat  of  the  day  the  boatmen  were  able  to  make  progress  of 
scarcely  three  miles  an  hour.  The  river  is  very  crooked,  which  more 
than  doubles  the  mileage. 

Toward  noon  they  stopped  at  a ranch,  Dos  Hermanzo,  where  they 
obtained  coffee  and  hot  rice  bread  at  five  cents  a meal,  but  no  milk. 
Although  the  natives  have  cattle  and  milch  cows  they  seem  too  in- 
dolent, as  he  says,  to  make  use  of  them. 

Going  on  at  four  o’clock,  they  stopped  at  Rancho  Peno  Blanco  for 
the  night.  This  seemed  to  be  a regular  stopping  place  on  this  road. 
There  Peirce  obtained  a cup  of  milk,  coffee,  and  rice  bread,  and  the 
privilege  of  sleeping  on  the  ground  in  an  open  shed  with  a roof  of 
thatch.  The  boatmen  lay  beside  their  boats  wrapped  in  their  blankets. 
In  the  shed  they  spread  out  a bullock’s  hide  and  on  it  laid  their  own 
coats  for  pillows.  The  dew  fell,  Peirce  says,  so  heavily  that  every- 
thing was  as  wet  as  if  it  had  rained,  so  they  were  glad  to  have  rubber 
coats  to  throw  over  them,  but  even  so,  w'hin  he  woke  he  found  his 
hair  as  wet  as  if  he  had  been  soused  with  a basin  of  water. 

He  describes  this  ranch  house  as  one  of  the  more  substantial  ones. 

It  had  no  shutters  or  doors  to  the  openings,  and  as  a result  the  domestic 
animals  have  full  range  of  the  premises.  The  room  inside  is  furnished 
with  a great  pot  or  bake  kettle,  used  for  all  cooking  purposes.  There  are 
also  a few  blocks  of  wood  to  sit  upon,  sometimes  a board  for  a table. 
There  are  calashes  and  open  jars  for  water,  usually  a hammock  across  the 
room,  a few  hides  thrown  in  the  corner  on  which  to  sleep.  Four  or  five 
families  at  a rancho  will  use  the  same  cooking  utensils  and  fire  wood. 
They  will  have  two  or  three  iron  spoons,  one  wine  glass  for  measuring 
liquor,  some  have  bowls  and  cups,  but  mostly  calashes  or  gourds.  Few 
of  them  have  shoes  and  their  clothing  is  reduced  to  a minimum. 

Again  they  started  at  four  o’clock,  while  the  moon  was  still  up,  in 
order  to  reach  Gorgona  before  the  noon  heat  should  require  a halt, 
and  also  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  a dozen  other  canoe-loads  likewise 
pushing  toward  this  point  to  secure  the  pick  of  the  mules  needed  to 
complete  the  journey  down  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

This  day  the  river  was  narrower,  its  course  more  crooked  and 
interrupted  with  roeks,  and  the  current  so  swift  as  to  require  the  use 
of  setting  poles.  Progress  was  slow  — not  over  two  miles  an  hour. 
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Gorgona  was  the  point  of  transshipment.  Baggage  was  sent  for- 
ward by  mule  train  to  Panama  at  the  rate  of  eight  cents  a pound, 
and  the  travellers  selected  riding  mules  for  themselves.  Peirce  writes : 

We  found  the  path  hilly,  — up,  up,  up  by  the  side  of  a mountain, 
hundreds  of  feet  above  our  heads  on  the  right,  and  a deep  gorge  or  valley 
on  the  left  in  which  the  tops  of  lofty  trees  were  far  below  us.  The  path 
was  dry  and  safe,  but  romantic  in  the  extreme,  and  I must  truly  say  I 
never  enjoyed  a ride  like  it. 

The  air  was  warm  but  not  so  very  sultry  as  to  make  riding  in  shirt 
sleeves  uncomfortable;  occasionally  we  came  to  an  open  space  where  our 
umbrellas  were  usefull  but  the  path  was  mostly  shady.  We  travelled 
but  slowly  as  it  was  either  up  or  down  almost  all  the  time.  Up  hill  we 
could  trot  a little  but  down  hill  the  mule  wont  trot  but  steps  carefully 
and  chooses  his  path.  They  wear  no  shoes  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the 
path  being  as  dry  as  a sidewalk  in  summer  except  the  gullies  & brooks 
in  the  valleys,  and  a large  number  of  our  passengers  walked  over.  The 
pack  men  who  tote  the  loads  across  on  their  shoulders  have  the  same 
price  as  the  mules  and  carry  nearly  as  much  load  even  up  to  250  lbs. 
for  the  stoutest  men  and  they  go  through  the  route  from  sun  to  sun,  27 
miles. 

It  is  a curious  sight  to  see  a stout  native  with  his  frame  something 
like  one  of  the  old  fashioned  plain  flag  bottom  chairs  inverted  with  the 
trunk  high  up  over  his  head  fastened  to  this  bamboo  frame  and  secured 
to  his  shoulders.  I could  not  credit  the  weight  till  I saw  it  today  on  the 
man’s  back,  and  one  runner  assured  me  he  could  do  it  day  after  day, 
250  lbs.,  27  miles  in  the  hot  sun.  It  is  bad  enough  to  load  the  poor  mules 
so  but  it  seems  worse  to  make  a man  a beast  of  burden.  It  is  all  voluntary, 
however,  & they  earn  much. 

When  the  crossings  are  bad  they,  the  men,  cannot  carry  much  as  their 
feet  slip,  and  the  mules  have  to  be  shod.  They  sometimes  give  out  and 
fall  down  the  steeps  and  die.  Where  they  fall  they  lie  till  the  birds, 
buzzards  & flies  carry  off  all  but  the  bones,  leaving  a sad  stench  by  the 
roadside.  We  passed  I think  20  or  more  skeletons  some  the  bones  only  & 
some  undergoing  putrifaction. 

In  the  ascent  of  the  Chagres  River,  Peirce  had  been  charmed  by 
the  wonders  of  the  tropical  jungle  and  interested  in  the  habits  of  the 
natives.  It  was  nearly  if  not  quite  as  natural  as  when  the  Spanish 
explorers  saw  it.  But  from  Gorgona  on  it  is  not  nature  but  the 
romance  of  the  human  history  of  the  place  which  fascinated  him. 
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The  first  evidence  of  this  is  the  change  of  route  — nature  made  the 
Chagres  — the  Spaniard  built  the  road  from  Gorgona  to  Panama. 

The  river  is  navigable  for  canoes  to  Cruces  (6  miles  above  Gorgona) 
where  we  took  mules,  and  this  was  the  original  route,  and  is  now,  when 
the  river  is  swelled  with  rains,  but  from  having  no  pains  taken  to  clear 
away  logs  and  other  obstructions  the  navigation  now  is  very  difficult  and 
risky  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  former  route,  as  I said,  was  by  way 
of  Cruces  and  so  important  was  the  route  that  the  Spanish  government 
went  to  the  enormous  expense  of  building  a paved  road  from  Cruces  the 
whole  distance  through  to  Panama,  27  miles,  a fine  perfect  turnpike,  8 
feet  wide  where  the  nature  of  the  land  would  allow  it,  and  in  some  places 
only  just  wide  enough  to  admit  the  width  of  their  Gun  carriages  2)^2  to 
3 feet.  This  pavement  appears  to  have  been  laid  in  cement  and  for  a 
few  miles  over  which  we  have  travelled  on  it,  we  could  see  patches  of  it 
in  as  perfect  a state  of  preservation  as  if  built  only  a year  or  two  since, 
and  still  as  true  and  level  as  the  best  pavement  in  Boston. 

The  road  being  on  so  hilly  a country  has  been  washed  out  by  the 
mountain  torrents  in  many  places,  and  gullied  down  10  or  20  feet  below 
its  original  level;  in  other  places  sand  and  earth  have  washed  in  and  en- 
tirely covered  it;  in  other  places  roots  of  huge  trees  have  undermined  and 
thrown  it  up  in  inequalities  so  that  now  the  mule  path  does  not  pass 
over  one  fourth  of  its  former  length,  and  only  where  the  level  has  pre- 
served it  in  good  travelling  order. 

When  we  arrive  in  sight  of  . . . the  gates  of  Panama,  the  mind  is 
struck  with  surprise  at  the  vastness  of  the  labor  and  expense  which 
must  have  been  expended  in  building  and  fortifying  the  city.  The  main 
road  approaching  the  city  is  paved  beautifully  for  half  a mile  outside  the 
walls,  and  a small  stream  crossing  the  road  has  a stone  bridge  laid  in 
masonry  and  in  perfect  state  of  preservation,  not  a joint  open  or  a crack 
to  be  seen,  altho  built  probably  as  much  as  200  years  ago.  The  arch  is 
finely  proportioned  and  but  a single  span  about  25  or  30  feet  across.  A 
thick  stone  wall  of  solid  masonry  runs  entirely  around  the  city,  about 
two  feet  thick  and  nearly  level  at  top.  It  is  about  10  or  12  feet  high  (and) 
on  the  bay  side  which  embraces  more  than  half  the  circumference  of  the 
city.  On  the  side  commanding  the  harbour  where  the  shipping  lies  is  the 
battery  built  in  the  strongest  possible  manner,  all  solid  stone  masonry, 
in  many  places  30  to  50  feet  above  the  water  level.  The  battery  is  still 
mostly  uninjured  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  wearing  of  the  elements, 
but  the  sea  has  made  some  breaches  and  let  down  the  strong  wall  in 
ruins.  On  this  level  battery  are  6 splendid  brass  cannons  of  six  inch 
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calibre,  about  12  ft.  long,  most  perfect  instruments  of  their  kind  and 
very  valuable,  twenty  thousand  dollars  each  having  been  offered  for 
them  by  our  Government.  There  are  also  several  brass  6-pounders  of 
[the]  same  metal  all  said  to  be  made  partly  of  silver  instead  of  the  ordinary 
brass.  They  were  cast  at  Barcelona  and  Seville.  There  are  several  large 
mortars  for  shells  and  some  iron  guns  of  large  size.  On  the  battery 
the  citizens  walk  evenings,  or  promenade  to  breath  the  sea  breeze,  and  if 
the  mules  and  pigs  were  excluded,  it  would  be  really  a most  delightful 
promenade.  But  here  whatever  falls  lies,  turkey  buzzards  being  the  only 
scavengers  and  the  air  naturally  so  pure  and  sweet  is  polluted  with  all 
sorts  of  villainous  odors. 

The  barracks  and  public  buildings  are  falling  gradually  to  decay,  and 
as  no  repairs  are  done,  time  will  level  this  city  of  stone  fortresses,  which  it 
once  was,  into  total  ruin. 

This  California  emigration  has  brought  some  stir  and  trade  here,  but 
it  is  done  by  Yankees  nearly  all.  Some  few  natives  keep  stores  for  trade, 
but  excepting  a few  Spanish  dealers  who  keep  large  lots  of  goods  to  sell 
out  to  the  small  dealers,  the  trade  is  on  a small  puny  system  by  the  native 
women  who  have  little  shops  all  round  the  city,  selling  oranges,  plantains 
and  a few  simple  articles.  The  shops  keep  wines  and  liquors  as  staples, 
and  all  other  articles  merely  as  accessories. 

During  the  period  of  his  stay  in  the  city  of  Panama  awaiting 
transportation  to  California,  Peirce  apparently  used  his  time  to  good 
advantage  in  exploring  the  place.  He  describes  it  as  follows : 

Water  is  brot  into  the  city  for  drinking  purposes  by  mules  with  a pair 
of  Panniers  or  cane  frames  fixed  to  his  Saddle,  and  two  large  cans  or  jars 
of  water  on  each  side;  between  the  jars  the  waterman  (a  tall  negro  per- 
haps) sits  with  his  long  legs  hanging  dangling  down  over  the  mule’s 
breast,  a great  strong  lazy  fellow  better  able  to  carry  the  mule,  than  the 
mule  to  carry  him  and  his  burden.  I thought  I had  seen  unfeeling  drivers 
at  home,  but  the  way  they  abuse  Horse  & Mule  flesh  here  is  past  endurance 
for  one  brought  up  in’Yankeedom. 

The  Houses  as  I said  are  of  Stone  built  very  solidly  with  large  wooden 
doors  & wooden  shutters  which  are  closed  on  the  street  at  night.  The 
second  story  & the  third  if  any,  have  verandahs  built  out  about  four 
feet  wide  with  wooden  or  iron  railings  on  a level  with  the  floors  and  the 
large  doors  & windows  all  open  on  a level  with  them  making  the  verandah 
part  & parcel  of  the  room  of  the  house.  The  houses  are  very  high  studded, 
the  lower  rooms  perhaps  12  ft.,  2d  story  15  to  25  ft.  In  fact  they  seem  to 
be  built  with  a view  to  ventilation  and  air  as  the  climate  requires.  The 
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outer  walls  are  smoothly  plastered  & whitened  & the  Doors,  Windows  & 
Verandahs  generally  painted  green.  The  Roofs  are  covered  with  tiles 
in  the  old  Dutch  Style  such  as  we  see  in  Albany  & New  York. 

The  Streets  are  very  narrow,  the  main  ones  not  more  than  about  30 
ft.  from  Wall  to  Wall  & the  narrow  ones  not  more  than  20,  from  which 
must  be  taken  the  verandah,  leaving  most  of  the  streets  not  more  than 
about  12  ft.  from  side  to  side  — on  these  verandahs  the  people  sit  when 
the  morning  air  draws  up  cool  from  the  Bay,  and  enjoy  it.  The  Streets 
are  paved  and  have  good  side  walks,  and  as  they  have  no  drays  or  heavy 
carriages  to  cut  them  up,  they  last  a long  time.  Everything  (refuse)  goes 
into  the  street,  and  the  Pigs  & carrion  birds  have  all  the  cleaning  to  do, 
the  Alcalde  or  Military  chief  not  troubling  himself  with  such  matters. 
Notwithstanding  the  filth  thrown  out,  the  intense  heat  dries  the  wet  up, 
and  the  sea  breeze  carries  off  part  of  the  efiiuvia,  so  that  it  is  not  an  un- 
healthy place  to  live  in  but  quite  the  reverse. 

Weeds  & Plants  spring  up  in  every  vacant  Spot,  and  on  the  top  of 
the  walls  of  the  next  house  opposite  my  eye  as  I now  write  (the  roof 
having  [fallen]  in)  bushes  6 feet  tall  are  growing,  resembling  in  appearance 
a garden  hedge  — everything  here  is  so  queer  I cannot  describe  it  so  you 
can  understand,  I fear. 

I said  every  house  was  a fortress,  and  the  portholes  left  by  the  builders 
for  the  defending  them  on  the  inside  remain  in  most  of  them,  in  some 
they  have  been  filled  up  & plastered  over.  The  Houses  are  in  continuous 
blocks  running  from  street  to  street,  and  a large  gate  or  door  opens  from 
the  street  into  a paved  court  into  which  the  laden  mules  enter  to  deliver 
their  loads.  There  are  no  cellars  but  the  basements  are  used  for  all  such 
purposes  and  the  people  live  up  one  or  two  flights  of  stone  steps. 

The  people  all  talk  Spanish  except  the  Yankees.  The  w'omen  (not  the 
ladies)  smoke  cigars  and  wear  hats  & go  barefooted  through  the  streets  & 
to  church.  The  women  and  girls  carry  all  their  bundles  & burdens  on 
their  heads,  and  it  is  no  matter  how  light  or  how  heavy,  a Demijohn  of 
Water,  or  a couple  of  oranges  or  a handfull  of  bananas,  or  a pitcher,  or 
coal,  wood,  or  what  not,  on  their  head  it  goes. 

In  every  shop  & house  you  see  the  Hammock  swing,  and  usually  oc- 
cupied by  the  lazy  lounging  husband.  They  marry  young,  the  males  at 
15  to  17,  girls  12, 13.  There  are  some  of  the  old  Spanish  families  remaining 
who  live  entirely  secluded  from  the  native  population,  go  to  their  parties 
after  dark,  and  return  at  three  or  four  in  the  morning  & sleep  all  day. 
They  are  rich,  proud  & exclusive,  well  educated  & intelligent.  One  to 
get  into  their  company  must  understand  the  Spanish  language  and 
have  a formal  introduction. 
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The  religion  of  these  people  as  far  as  I can  learn  is  Catholic,  and  the 
same  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  the  same  pride  & vice  of  the  Priests  is 
seen  here  as  among  the  Catholic  Irish.  The  Priests  here  are  great  cock- 
fighters,  and  only  last  Sunday  the  Priest  dismissed  his  people  an  hour 
earlier  than  usual,  he  having  been  appointed  judge  of  a cockfight.  One 
of  our  Cherokee  boys  who  went  into  the  church  said  twas  a fact,  and 
he  heard  one  of  his  cocks  crow  in  the  Pulpit,  he  having  carried  them  with 
him  in  a bag. 

The  New  England  Puritan  was  much  shocked  at  many  aspects  of 
Papist  practices  and  at  the  disregard  of  the  conventional  respect  for 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  for  religious  ceremonies.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  evident  that  the  Spanish  population  and  their  Roman 
priests  were  likewise  distressed  by  what  they  regarded  as  the  flouting 
of  their  faith  by  many  of  the  irresponsible  travellers,  for  we  learn  from 
a despatch  from  Panama  printed  in  the  New  York  Herald,  Friday, 
January  11,  1850: 

At  the  door  of  the  churches,  and  in  the  hotels  and  restaurants  will  be 
placed  in  English,  French  and  Spanish  languages,  the  following  advertise- 
ment:— “It  has  been  remarked  with  displeasure,  that  some  of  the 
foreigners  who  cross  this  city,  show  intentional  disrespect  for  the  religion. 
Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman,  which  is  predominant  in  this  republic; 
and  have,  in  some  instances,  interrupted  the  rites  and  ceremony  of  the 
church.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  the  duty  of  the  authorities  to  inform 
the  public  that  there  are  in  the  penal  law  some  enactments  which  punish 
the  infraction  to  the  respect  due  to  religion.” 

After  his  long  passage  of  the  Isthmus,  Peirce  was  naturally  mueh 
interested  in  the  history  of  the  early  explorers,  and  especially  in 
Morgan’s  famous  raid  in  1670.  This  he  apparently  studied  in  some 
detail  as  he  recounts  quite  fully  the  story  of  that  great  buccaneer’s 
landing  at  Fort  Lorenzo,  rapid  ascent  of  the  Chagres  River,  and  his 
descent  like  a whirlwind  with  thirteen  hundred  men  upon  the  old 
city  of  Panama,  which  had  up  to  that  time  remained  in  its  full 
splendor. 

The  city  in  the  old  days  had  been  composed  of  over  six  thousand 
houses,  eight  convents,  a cathedral  and  a large  hospital.  Over  two 
thousand  mules  were  then  in  constant  use  carrying  goods  back  and 
forth  across  the  Isthmus.  Now,  he  says,  after  the  fire  which  swept 
the  city  after  Morgan’s  visit,  only  a few  stone  buildings  remain,  the 
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ruins  of  which  meet  your  eye  as  you  approach  the  city  and  serve  as 
monuments  to  mark  the  ravages  of  the  spirit  of  conquest. 

The  ruins  of  the  old  city  he  found  surrounded  by  thickets  — a 
tangle  of  bushes  in  the  small  clearings  through  which  many  wild 
cattle  were  grazing.  A great  tower,  sixteen  feet  across  on  the  inside, 
with  walls  of  stone  masonry  six  feet  through,  rose  in  perfect  condition 
some  hundred  feet  in  the  air.  This  tower  once  formed  one  of  a pair 
of  the  cathedral  towers,  its  fellow  having  fallen  in  ruins.  The  ground 
plan  of  the  great  cathedral  could  still  be  followed,  although  vegetation 
had  sprung  up  to  cover  the  fallen  ruins,  and  trees  some  of  them  four 
feet  in  diameter  had  grown  up  through  the  rubbish.  Much  of  the 
finished  stone  work  which  now  decorates  the  principal  buildings  of 
the  new  city  was  removed  from  the  ruins  of  the  old.  All  along  the 
beach  were  found  great  masses  of  dressed  stone  taken  from  the  old 
city  and  left  in  preparation  for  transportation  to  the  new  town. 

The  old  city  stood  at  a point  on  the  shore  where  the  shelving  rocky 
beach  runs  out  so  level  that  even  at  high  tide  vessels  of  sufficient 
draft  to  carry  heavy  guns  could  not  be  brought  within  range  of  the 
walls  of  the  town. 

Returning  from  the  exploration  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  town,  the 
travellers  were  met  with  new  excitements.  The  Steamer  Oregon  had 
just  arrived  from  California  with  three  hundred  home-bound  pas- 
sengers richly  laden  with  the  precious  dust.  “The  report  says  that 
three  million  dollars  in  gold  dust  is  sent  in  the  captain’s  care,  besides 
large  sums  in  the  hands  of  the  passengers  estimated  at  as  much  more.” 
The  prices  from  California  are  “ quite  as  high  as  we  expected  and  in 
fact  higher,  and  the  wet  season  over  and  the  city  perfectly  healthy.” 

During  this  period  of  imprisonment,  as  they  regarded  it,  in  Panama, 
the  travellers’  minds  turned  frequently  to  their  homes,  and  one  of 
them  declares  that  he  believes  that  a Boston  paper  fifteen  days  old 
would  bring  five  dollars  immediately  in  the  street.  “ In  fact,”  he  said, 
“we  pay  fifty  cents  for  a San  Francisco  paper  printed  on  brown  paper, 
and  we  jump  to  get  it.” 

The  constant  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  their  steamer  began  to 
tell  on  the  party’s  nerves.  Instead  of  making  use  of  their  time  to 
study  Spanish  and  inform  themselves  of  the  business  habits  of  the 
region,  they  fretted  over  the  unexpected  delays,  and  were  excited 
over  every  rumor  of  a probable  early  departure  on  the  ship  whose 
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whereabouts  they  had  really  no  means  of  ascertaining.  As  they 
waited  from  day  to  day  in  Panama  new  arrivals  from  the  Atlantic 
side  increased  their  numbers.  Among  those  specially  noted  were  a 
group  of  ten  women  and  several  ministers  — an  Episcopalian  from 
New  York,  a Methodist  from  Staten  Island,  a Free  Will  preacher 
from  Massachusetts,  two  Methodist  missionaries  from  Delaware,  and 
a Calvinist  from  Ohio. 

The  hotel  in  which  these  travellers  stayed,  known  as  the  Western, 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  in  the  town.  Peirce  describes 
it  as  being  of  stone,  the  basement  floor  even  with  the  ground,  paved 
with  tiles. 

Here  is  found  the  bar  room,  the  room  for  storing  their  baggage,  the 
kitchens.  On  the  second  floor  are  three  rooms,  — across  the  Eastern  end 
the  travellers’  own  room  was  32  ft.,  which  was  the  width  of  the  house, 
by  20  feet,  and  between  20  to  25  ft.  in  height,  open  entirely  to  the  roof. 
It  is  divided  from  the  hall  by  a tall  partition  running  up  high  at  the 
plate,  and  is  white-washed,  roof  and  all.  Doors  open  through  the  outer 
walls  on  to  verandas  on  each  side.  The  doorways  properly  are  6 ft.  wide 
and  10  ft.  high,  but  are  closed  at  night  by  shutters,  leaving  only  a slight 
aperture  3 by  1^  feet,  which  allows  a circulation  of  air  through  the  room. 

In  this  room  32  by  20  are  10  cots,  all  but  one  of  them  occupied  by  their 
party  and  one  extra  guest,  who  proved  to  be  the  editor  of  the  Panama 
paper. 

On  this  street,  which  is  the  main  one  running  from  gate  to  gate  of  the 
town,  the  Yankees  have  taken  about  all  the  stores  and  converted  them 
into  hotels,  restaurants,  shops,  gambling  rooms,  etc.,  and  it  has  quite  an 
American  look. 

There  are  said  to  be  over  two  thousand  Americans  waiting  to  go  either 
to  or  from  California.  Gambling  abounds  with  great  vigor.  There  is  re- 
peated the  usual  stories  of  the  losses  of  fortunes  brought  from  the  mines 
and  lost  in  these  gambling  halls.  There  is  also  a theatre  open  on  Sunday 
evenings,  and  one  every  other  night  in  the  week. 

It  was  at  this  place  that  the  travellers  had  their  best  opportunity 
to  see  representatives  of  the  older  Spanish  families  who  had  come  in 
from  their  ranches.  Otherwise,  the  Yankees  in  the  passage  of  the 
Isthmus  saw  little  of  the  Spanish  dons  and  their  families,  as  they  lived 
very  much  secluded,  and  made  their  social  calls  usually  after  dark. 

The  crowd  of  Americans  awaiting  passage  had  become  great  and 
the  accommodations  in  the  city  were  limited  by  the  ordinance  which 
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forbade  erection  of  temporary  wooden  buildings  or  tents,  so  that 
many  were  forced  to  camp  out  in  the  fields  or  in  tents  pitched  outside 
the  gates  of  the  city. 

The  churches  in  the  new  city  were  miserable  affairs,  although  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  preservation.  The  decorations  both  in  sculpture  and 
painting  were  crude  and  showy.  The  church  organs  were  in  very  bad 
condition  as  to  tone  and  served  only  to  spoil  the  excellent  choir,  often 
of  female  voices  trained  in  the  chants. 

In  this  town  of  some  six  thousand  souls  there  was  no  school  except 
one  small  private  establishment  where  a few  Spanish  boys  were  taught. 

Although  there  was  no  general  epidemic  of  illness,  a considerable 
number  of  those  waiting  for  transportation  fell  ill  from  day  to  day, 
and  there  were  a few  deaths.  In  view  of  the  lack  of  all  sanitary  ar- 
rangements in  the  city,  it  seems  remarkable  that  no  general  epidemic 
developed.  Animals  that  fell  dead  from  overwork  were  allowed  to 
lie  where  they  fell  until  the  carrion  birds  ate  them  up.  Peirce  says: 

The  stench  is  all  over  the  city  from  such  causes. 

The  drinking  water  is  brought  in  on  mules,  besides  which  there  is  a 
large  drinking  well  attached  to  the  court  of  each  two  houses  used  in 
common  for  washing  water. 

It  was  a matter  of  great  moment  when  a Yankee  cart  drove  through 
the  town  with  a yoke  of  oxen.  The  native’s  management  of  the  bullocks 
caused  much  amusement  to  the  New  Englanders. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  that  bathing  in  sea  water  at 
that  point  on  the  coast  was  unhealthy,  and  that  on  account  possibly  of 
the  laval  formation  of  the  beach  the  fish  and  oysters  of  that  coast  were 
not  edible. 

The  travellers,  however,  tried  some  of  this  sea  food  with  no  ill 
effects,  but  found  that  they  preferred  bathing  in  fresh  water  rather 
than  in  the  ocean.  The  fresh  water  baths  were  arranged  in  little 
bamboo  rooms  with  great  jars  of  water,  soap,  and  a good  clean  towel. 
The  dirt  floor  had  a few  tiles  spread  on  the  bottom  so  that  the  water 
might  run  off  between  them.  There  were  not  many  of  the  baths  that 
were  available  to  the  public,  but  the  better  Spanish  houses  were  well 
equipped.  The  ordinary  native  population  appeared  to  take  no  in- 
terest in  bathing. 

To  the  New  England  Puritan  the  Sundays  in  Panama  were  par- 
ticularly irksome,  the  work  of  the  world  being  carried  on  as  usual 
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although  on  certain  occasions  the  day  was  treated  as  a festival  and 
frequently  extra  masses  were  held  in  the  cathedral.  Sunday  was  the 
gala  day  for  cock-fighting,  the  chief  amusement  of  the  populace. 

The  pit  was  a large  circular  room  about  40  feet  in  diameter.  All  around 
were  raised  seats  for  spectators  and  in  the  centre  a hard  floor  of  earth 
smoothly  and  cleanly  swept.  In  this  circle  were  the  owners  of  the  birds 
and  their  backers.  They  were  of  all  grades,  natives  and  Spaniards,  some 
almost  naked,  some  elegantly  dressed,  all  excited  and  earnest  for  the 
contest  and  ready  to  put  up  cash  on  their  favorites.  . . . Each  bird 
like  the  Southern  duellist  has  his  second  who  arranges  his  weapons  and 
sees  that  all  is  fair  for  the  bloody  contest,  the  left  leg  of  each  bird  being 
armed  with  a crooked  sword  about  3 inches  long  and  whetted  up  on  the 
spot  to  a keen  edge.  . . . The  money  is  laid  down  in  piles  on  a little 
round  board  in  front  of  the  negro  who  is  to  decide  the  battle.  Now  they 
put  the  birds  down  facing  each  other  and  in  their  hands  toss  them  up 
towards  each  other  near  enough  almost  to  touch  their  bills  to  excite  and 
get  up  their  warlike  spirits.  ...  At  this  pit  I was  told  that  the  stakes 
sometimes  run  to  a thousand  dollars  on  a single  battle. 

The  Yankee  visitors  in  Panama  apparently  had  clashes  with  the 
local  judiciary. 

The  delays,  — call  it  no  worse,  — of  native  justice  are  the  cause  for 
the  last  outburst  when  a group  of  Yankees  broke  open  the  jail  and  took 
out  one  of  their  friends  who  had  been  put  in  for  stealing.  They  did  not 
set  him  at  liberty  at  once  but  took  him  before  the  Alcalde,  gave  bonds 
for  his  appearance,  and  then  set  him  free. 

Confusion  as  to  currency  on  the  Isthmus  was  more  apparent  than 
real. 

The  Yankee  landlords  state  their  price  at  so  much  a week  in  American 
currency,  while  the  Spanish  traders  will  exehange  11  of  their  dollars  for  1 
American  eagle,  and  half-eagles  in  the  same  proportion,  and  pay  change 
in  8 dimes  to  the  dollar. 

As  the  delay  in  transportation  continued,  great  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing against  the  Howland  and  Aspinwall  Company  for  crowding  their 
ships  to  suffocation  with  passengers  and  accumulating  so  many 
passengers  here  with  no  arrangements  made  for  their  relief  if  the 
Tennessee  should  fail  to  arrive.  Already  some  had  been  waiting  with 
their  tickets  for  this  ship  for  more  than  seven  weeks. 

When  at  last  she  arrived  she  turned  out  to  be  small,  only 
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thirteen  hundred  tons,  and  inadequate  to  carry  properly  even  those 
passengers  who  had  through  tickets,  let  alone  the  mob  which  had 
collected  by  various  means  and  from  various  places  at  the  Isthmus, 
all  expecting  transportation  up  the  coast  to  ’Frisco. 

She  was  originally  built  for  an  ocean  boat  to  run  from  Savannah  to 
New  Orleans.  . . . She  would  accommodate  packed  full  200  steerage 
or  forward  cabin  and  100  first  cabin  passengers.  But  this  even  at  the 
enormous  prices  did  not  satisfy  the  owners,  and  they  went  to  work  and 
decked  her  over  an  entire  room  seven  feet  high  all  over  the  ship.  This 
almost  doubled  her  capacity  for  passengers  and  is  called  the  hurricane 
deck  . . . aft  of  the  engines  it  is  fitted  up  in  good  style  for  first  class 
passengers,  forward  fitted  with  open  berths.  You  now  understand  we 
have  upper  and  main  cabins  aft  of  the  machinery  and  upper  and  main 
forw'ard  cabins,  or  steerage  as’ it  is  called. 

The  cabin  price  of  passage  was  300  dollars,  and  the  forward  or  steerage 
price  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  . . . 

[Even]  this  [expansion  of  the  ship  upward]  did  not  quite  satisfy  them,  — 
the  call  for  passage  was  so  great  they  cleared  out  the  run  or  cellar  under, 
down  below  all  the  others  and  fitted  up  more  berths,  and  many  a poor 
fellow  when  he  came  on  board  and  was  shown  his  shelf  in  the  cellar  — 
damp,  dark,  stench  as  it  is  — turns  up  his  nose  and  says  this  surely  is 
not  what  I bargained  for.  . . . 

Nearly  twenty  steerage  passengers  have  neither  upper  nor  lower  steerage 
shelves  saved  for  them,  and  in  case  of  a heavy  rain  storm  have  no  place 
of  refuge  of  their  own,  not  even  a shelf  where  they  can  flee  to  in  an 
emergency.  These  are  poor  fellows  indeed,  and  the  purser  has  meted  out 
an  old  mainsail  for  them  which  with  a perquisite  of  five  or  ten  dollars 
he  hopes  will  satisfy  them. 

By  this  system  of  packing  they  have  crowded  three  hundred  and  thirty 
steerage  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  cabin  passengers  into  this  ship; 
500  passengers  have  paid  the  round  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  passage  only.  . . . 

In  addition  to  passengers  the  steamship  company  had  undertaken 
to  carry  some  freight  besides,  for  which  at  that  time  they  were  receiv- 
ing a very  fair  remuneration  as  freights  went,  although  there  seems  to 
have  been  from  the  list  of  sailings  from  New  York  considerable  com- 
petition in  the  business,  at  least  on  the  Atlantic  side.  Even  without 
the  freight  the  receipt  of  $100,000  for  carrying  five  hundred  passengers 
from  Panama  to  San  Francisco  seems  a fair  remuneration  for  a vessel 
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of  the  size  of  the  Tennessee.  To  this  should  be  added  the  amount 
received  from  the  government  for  the  carriage  of  mails,  which,  in 
the  case  of  this  trip,  amounted  to  some  forty  large  bags. 

As  to  the  accommodations  and  rations  received  by  the  passengers 
in  return  for  the  fare,  the  rations  were  on  the  Tennessee,  as  they  had 
been  on  the  Cherokee,  plentiful  and  wholesome,  but  the  living  ac- 
commodations left  much  to  be  desired.  Three  passengers  paying  for 
a first-cabin  ticket  were  put  in  a room  six  feet  long,  five  feet  wide  and 
six  and  one  half  feet  high.  In  this  space  had  been  built  three  berths 
or  bunks,  the  lowest  five  inches  from  the  floor,  and  the  space  between 
the  bunks  was  barely  sufficient  to  allow  a man  to  squeeze  in  flat-wise. 
Besides  these  three  berths  there  was  only  space  in  the  state-room  for 
one  small  clothes  closet.  The  three  men  who  occupied  this  room 
w^ere  together  paying  the  company  nine  hundred  dollars,  which  in- 
cluded their  board  and  the  liberty  of  the  ship.  This,  however,  was 
practically  limited,  on  account  of  the  crowding  of  the  lower  decks, 
to  the  use  of  the  promenade  deck,  or  roof  which  had  been  constructed 
over  the  temporary  upper  tier  of  cabins.  Around  this  promenade 
deck  iron  posts  had  been  fastened  and  a netting  stretched.  Here 
there  were  about  fifty  arm  chairs  available  for  the  first-cabin  pas- 
sengers’ use.  The  others  had  to  find  seats  upon  the  rows  of  passengers’ 
trunks  piled  around  against  the  nettings. 

As  the  number  of  first-cabin  passengers  was  too  great  to  be  accom- 
modated at  one  time  at  table,  lots  were  drawn  and  the  company 
divided  between  first  and  second  tables,  each  man  being  assigned  a 
regular  seat.  In  this  respect  the  arrangements  on  the  Tennessee  Were 
far  more  orderly  and  satisfactory  than  on  the  Cherokee. 

The  gambling  on  these  ships  was  very  heavy,  — “a  thousand  dol- 
lars passes  out  or  in  to  the  bank  in  less  time  than  it  takes  me  to 
record  it.  I have  seen  a man  in  half  an  hour  win  and  lose  over  three 
thousand  dollars,  and  when  he  left  had  lost  in  all  eleven  hundred  and 
forty-five  dollars.” 

In  the  games  of  monte  and  poker  the  banker  sat  with  his  piles  of 
doubloons,  eagles,  half  eagles,  dollars  and  dimes  spread  out  be- 
fore him.  The  long  tables  used  for  their  meals  were  in  constant  use 
between  meals  for  gambling.  Peirce  declares,  “Such  a delegation  of 
desperate  blacklegs  I never  expect  to  fall  in  with  again.” 

There  are,  he  says,  “ 300  steerage  passengers,  who  on  the  whole  in 
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moral  worth  and  character  are  of  higher  grade  than  the  average  cabin 
passenger.  They  are  positively  forbidden  entrance  into  our  part  of 
the  ship,  and  must  keep  forward  of  the  wheel  house.  Their  meals  are 
served  out  in  messes  and  is  regular  sailor  fare.  It  is  dealt  out  and  their 
mode  of  feeding  is  the  soup  house  style,  each  man  with  his  tin  pan 
and  tin  pot  goes  up  to  the  bar  and  gets  his  quantum  of  beef,  duff, 
coffee  or  soup  as  the  case  may  be,  and  plants  himself  down  where  he 
can  to  eat  it.” 

When  they  were  one  hundred  and  fourteen  miles  from  their  destina- 
tion the  passengers  were  notified  by  the  United  States  Mail  agent  that 
he  would  demand  all  letters  from  passengers,  and  that  if  they  did 
not  give  them  up  they  would  be  liable  to  a fine  of  twenty-five  dollars 
for  each  violation.  The  passengers  as  the  time  for  landing  approached 
began  to  show  some  excitement. 

They  have  held  an  indignation  meeting  forward  today  and  passed 
strong  resolutions  and  evince  a full  determination  to  see  the  owners  and 
libel  the  ship,  for  damages  and  redress.  Cabin  passengers  do  not  partici- 
pate to  any  extent,  but  will  probably  jump  ashore  and  try  to  forget  the 
Tennessee  and  their  grievances  as  soon  as  they  can. 

When  still  a day’s  sail  from  San  Francisco,  John  Peirce  writes  to 
his  aunt  in  summary  of  his  trip  as  follows: 

Our  distance  now  from  Port  is  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  sail, 
and  you  may  suppose  the  sight  this  morning  from  our  deck  of  the  green 
shores  of  our  new  home  is  a pleasant  one,  broken  and  rough  though  it  be, 
and  cold  and  bleak  as  its  hill-tops  look,  snow-capped  and  glittering  in 
the  sunbeams.  We  look  to  it  as  our  journey’s  end,  as  a relief  from  the 
crowded  cage  in  which  we  have  been  prisoned,  wave  tossed  and  nauseated, 
with  disgust  for  twenty  long  days  and  nights. 

I am  in  perfect  health  and  thankfull  indeed  for  the  blessing,  thankfull 
for  the  preserving  care  of  a kind  Providence,  which  has  kept  us  through 
the  perils  of  so  long  a journey,  with  no  serious  accident,  and  very  little 
sickness,  and  no  deaths.  Six  hundred  men,  women  and  children,  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  representing  all  grades  in  society,  all  bound  for  one 
Port,  for  one  object.  A motley  company,  on  a strange  pilgrimage.  . . . 

With  the  exception  of  the  crowded  state  of  our  ship  and  our  detention 
at  Panama  so  long,  the  whole  thing  has  been  a pleasure  trip,  and  after 
the  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  is  built,  and  the  lines  of  steamers  arranged 
so  as  to  avoid  detention,  I shall  have  no  objection  at  all  to  take  the 
trip  once  a year.  . . . 
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We  have  twenty  ladies  and  a dozen  children  on  board  our  boat.  It 
is  a hard  place  for  women  at  best,  and  I would  not  for  a moment  wish  a 
lady  friend  of  mine  to  undertake  it.  For  comfort  I should  much  rather  a 
lady  would  go  the  other  route,  round  Cape  Horn. 

When  on  Sunday,  April  14,  the  Tennessee  entered  the  Golden  Gate, 
the  splendor  of  the  great  bay,  the  concourse  of  shipping,  and  the 
straggling  settlements  on  the  hillsides  where  John  Peirce  was  to 
make  his  home  for  the  next  two  years,  were  all  lost  upon  him.  Not 
a word  does  he  record  at  the  time  of  all  these  impressions.  The 
Chagres  River  and  the  ruins  of  Old  Panama  appealed  to  his  esthetic 
and  romantic  nature  at  a time  when  there  were  no  immediate  busi- 
ness problems  before  him.  Now  the  moment  to  which  he  had  looked 
forward  had  arrived  — a new  start  in  business  under  conditions  of 
competition,  and  with  prizes  so  vast  as  to  challenge  the  ambition  of 
any  merchant.  He  dryly  notes:  “I  . . like  the  appearance  of  things 
here  full  as  well  as  I had  expected  to  find  it.  . . . My  prospect  for 
business  looks  as  favorable  as  I had  reason  to  expect.” 

Mr.  Albert  Matthews  spoke  on : 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  TERM  LYNCH  LAW 

In  a paper  on  “The  Term  Lynch  Law,”  ^ published  in  1904,  the 
history  of  that  term  and  its  many  sinister  derivatives  was  given 
from  its  then  first  known  appearance  (under  the  form  “Lynch’s  law”) 
in  1817 ; and  the  paper  concluded  with  a discussion  of  the  claims  ad- 
vanced on  behalf  of  several  persons  to  the  doubtful  honor  of  having 
given  the  term  its  name,  of  whom  three  only  were  deemed  worthy  of 
extended  notice  — namely,  James  Lynch,  Stephen  Lynch,  and 
Charles  Lynch. 

In  1493  James  Lynch  Fitz  Stephen  was  mayor  of  Galway,  Ireland, 
and  in  the  course  of  two  centuries  there  grew  up  a tradition  in  regard 
to  an  event  which  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  that  year.  A son  of 
James  Lynch  murdered  a young  Spaniard,  confessed  his  crime,  was 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  die.  Spurred  on  by  feelings  of 
compassion,  the  populace  endeavored  to  save  the  youth’s  life;  but 
the  inexorable  father,  in  order  to  prevent  a miscarriage  of  justice. 


* Modem  Philology,  October,  1904,  ii.  173-195. 
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either  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  executioner  and  hanged  his 
own  son  or  saw  that  the  sentence  was  carried  out.  Whether  this 
tradition  has  some  historical  basis,  and  if  so  exactly  what,  perhaps 
will  never  be  known;  but  what  the  actual  facts  were  is  really  im- 
material, for  the  commentators  have  been  singularly  at  fault  in  seeing 
in  this  story  an  instance  of  lynch  law.  The  son  either  did  or  did  not 
commit  a crime.  If  he  was  innocent  and  yet  was  hanged  by  his 
father,  it  was  a case  of  simple  murder  on  the  part  of  the  father;  but 
if  the  son  was  guilty,  and  the  father  insisted  on  the  carrying  out  of  a 
duly  imposed  sentence,  the  father  was  merely  playing  the  part  of  an 
Irish  Brutus. 

On  January  20,  1688,  James  II  issued  a proclamation  for  the 
effectual  reducing  and  suppressing  of  pirates  and  privateers  in 
America;  and  on  February  8 it  w'as  announced  that  Stephen  Lynch 
had  been  “Appointed,  with  His  Majesties  Approbation,  One  of  the 
Agents  of  Sir  Robert  Holmes  His  Majesties  Sole  Commissioner  for 
suppressing  of  Pirats  in  America,  and  ...  to  carry  his  Majesties 
late  Proclamation  in  that  behalf  to  Jamaica,”  where  he  was  to  remain 
“for  the  further  performance  of  this  Service.”  Stephen  Lynch  was 
in  Jamaica  by  April  24,  1688,  he  visited  certain  of  the  Spanish  ports, 
he  left  Jamaiea  for  home  March  15,  1689,  and  during  his  year’s  stay 
in  the  West  Indies  he  appears  to  have  incurred  the  dislike  of  everyone. 
His  proceedings  were  perhaps  arbitrary  and  ill-advised,  but  he  did  not 
inflict  illegal  punishments,  and  he  never  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  the 
present  United  States.  Hence  Stephen  Lynch,  like  James  Lynch,  did 
not  come  within  the  pale  of  lynch  law. 

“In  the  year  1792,”  wrote  Judge  Spencer  Roane  in  1817,  “there 
were  many  suits  on  the  south  side  of  James  river,  for  inflicting  Lynch’s 
law;”  and  a footnote,  presumably  written  by  William  Wirt,  added: 
“Thirty-nine  lashes,  inflicted  without  trial  or  law,  on  mere  suspicion 
of  guilt,  which  could  not  be  legally  proven.  This  lawless  practice  . . . 
took  its  name  from  the  gentleman  who  set  the  first  example  of  it.”  ^ 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  proper  place  to  look  for  “ the  gentleman 
who  set  the  first  example”  of  lynch  law  is  in  this  country;  and  it  has 
been  generally  held  that  he  was  Charles  Lynch  (1736-1796)  of  Bed- 
ford County,  Virginia,  who  in  1780  illegally  fined  and  imprisoned 

* W.  Wirt,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry  (1818),  p.  372.  Judge  Roane  was  a son-in-law 
of  Patrick  Henry. 
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certain  Tories.  Yet  many  others  were  equally  concerned  in  such 
illegal  acts.  Thus  in  1777  “the  Governour  and  Council,  and  others” 
were  indemnified  “for  removing  and  confining  Suspected  Persons 
during  the  late  publick  danger;”  in  1779  “William  Campbell,  Walter 
Crockett,  and  others”  were  indemnified  for  illegal  acts  committed 
“in  suppressing  a late  conspiracy;”  in  1782  “William  Preston,  Robert 
Adams,  junior,  James  Callaway,  and  Charles  Lynch,  and  other 
faithful  citizens”  were  indemnified  for  measures  (taken  in  suppressing 
a conspiracy  in  1780)  not  “strictly  warranted  by  law',  although 
justifiable  from  the  imminence  of  the  danger;”  and  in  1784  all  persons 
were  indemnified  who  committed  “any  insult  or  injury  against  the 
person  of  a certain  Joseph  Williamson”  on  October  10,  1783,  “which 
was  previous  to  the  ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  America.”  It  is  seen,  then,  not  only  that  Charles  Lynch 
was  one  of  many  who  resorted  to  illegal  proceedings,  but  that  it  was 
not  he  w'ho  “set  the  first  example”  of  such  proceedings.  Moreover, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  all  these  illegal  punishments  were  inflicted  for 
offences  that  w'ere  political,  not  criminal,  w'hereas  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  originator  of  lynch  law  must  have  inflicted  punishments  for 
offences  that  w^ere  criminal,  not  political.  And  so,  since  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Charles  Lynch  was  concerned  in  illegal  punishments  for 
criminal  offences,  my  previous  paper  concluded  wJth  the  words:  “In 
the  opinion  of  the  present  w'riter,  so  far  as  Charles  Lynch  is  concerned, 
the  Scotch  verdict  of  ‘not  proven’  must  be  rendered;  and  the  true 
origin  of  the  term  lynch  law  has  yet  to  be  determined.”^ 

In  the  quarter  of  a century  that  has  elapsed  since  the  above 
sentence  was  written,  one  new  candidate  has  been  brought  forward 
and  the  claims  of  an  old  one  require  reconsideration.  In  1909  a 
correspondent  of  a London  journal,  referring  to  the  Oxford  English 
Dictionary,  said : “ It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  with  the  analogies 
of  the  words  ‘boycott’  and  ‘burke’  before  them,  the  compilers  do 
not  in  any  way  refer  to  the  case  of  the  Irishman  Lynchy,  the  date  of 
which  was  1816.”  ^ What  happened  is  thus  described  by  a contem- 
porary under  date  of  November  1 in  that  year: 

^ For  full  particulars  in  regard  to  James  Lynch,  Stephen  Lynch,  and  Charles 
Lynch,  see  Modem  Philology,  ii.  183-195. 

* Notes  and  Queries,  June  5,  1909,  10th  Series,  xi.  445.  Cf.  10th  Series,  xi.  515, 
XII.  52,  133,  174,  495;  11th  Series,  i.  55,  194,  273. 
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Ireland.  ...  A man  named  Lynchy,  and  who  lived  at  a place  within 
three  miles  of  Andee,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  had  prosecuted,  at  the 
last  Assizes  for  that  county,  three  men  who  had  broken  into  his  house 
at  night.  Upon  the  testimony  of  Lynchy,  and  of  his  son-in-law,  Rooney, 
those  malefactors  . . . were  convicted,  and  suffered  death  accordingly. 
Lynchy  was  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  his  own  life  was  exposed,  by 
having  brought  those  house-breakers  to  justice;  but  being  a man  of  a 
firm  and  intrepid  character,  he  resolved  not  to  change  his  residence,  and 
to  defend  himself  against  any  violence. 

On  Tuesday  night  last,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  Lynchy  was  doomed 
to  atone,  by  his  death,  for  having  sought  redress  from  the  public  justice 
of  his  country.  A body  of  men,  supposed  to  amount  to  forty,  and  well 
mounted,  rode  up  to  his  dwelling,  which  they  surrounded;  and,  without 
a single  compunction  at  the  indiscriminate  destruction  in  which  they  were 
about  to  involve,  so  many,  they  set  fire  to  this  unfortunate  man’s  house, 
and  destroyed,  in  this  diabolical  deed,  not  only  Lynchy  and  his  son-in- 
law,  Rooney,  but  his  wife,  two  children,  two  servant  maids,  and  two 
young  men!!^ 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the  victim  of  this  atrocity 
was  not  Lynch  but  Lynchy,  the  case  was  one  of  simple  murder  and 
not  of  lynch  law  at  all.  Moreover,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  the 
term  lynch  law  was  in  existence  in  this  country  in  1811,  or  five  years 
before  the  Lynchy  affair  occurred,  and  no  doubt,  though  examples 
have  yet  to  be  found,  was  in  use  much  earlier. 

In  its  original  form,  the  practice  of  lynch  law  existed  only  along 
the  frontiers,  and  between  1820  and  1830  writers  regarded  it  as  on 
the  wane  and  likely  soon  to  disappear  before  advancing  civilization; 
but  in  the  next  decade  came  the  anti-slavery  agitation,  the  practice 
revived  and  spread  throughout  the  country,  punishments  became 
more  and  more  severe,  finally  including  death,  and  negroes  then  first 
became  victims.  One  result  of  this  revival  was  that  speculation  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  term  became  rife,  and  all  sorts  of  wild  guesses  were 
hazarded.^  It  was  in  1836  that  a William  Lynch  was  first  mentioned 
in  print  in  connection  with  the  subject,  in  an  editorial  written  by 
Edgar  Allan  Poe: 


* Annual  Register  (1816),  pp.  175-176.  At  the  end  occur  the  words  ’‘Dublin 
Correspondent.” 

* For  these,  see  Modem  Philology,  ii.  186-190. 
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LYNCH’S  LAW. 

Frequent  inquiry  has  been  made  within  the  last  year  as  to  the  origin 
of  Lynch’s  law.  This  subject  now  possesses  historical  interest.  It  will 
be  perceived  from  the  annexed  paper,  that  the  law,  so  called,  originated 
in  1780,  in  Pittsylvania,  Virginia.  Colonel  William  Lynch,  of  that 
county,  was  its  author;  and  we  are  informed  by  a resident,  who  was  a 
member  of  a body  formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  that 
the  efforts  of  the  association  were  wholly  successful.  A trained  band  of 
villains,  whose  operations  extended  from  North  to  South,  whose  well 
concerted  schemes  had  bidden  defiance  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  land, 
and  whose  success  encouraged  them  to  persevere  in  depredations  upon 
an  unoffending  community,  was  dispersed  and  laid  prostrate  under  the 
infliction  of  Lynch’s  law.  Of  how  many  terrible,  and  deeply  to  be  la- 
mented consequences  — of  how  great  an  amount  of  permanent  evil  — has 
the  partial  and  temporary  good  been  productive! 

“Whereas,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Pittsylvania, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  have  sustained  great  and  intolerable  losses  by  a 
set  of  lawless  men  who  have  banded  themselves  together  to  deprive 
honest  men  of  their  just  rights  and  property,  by  stealing  their  horses, 
counterfeiting,  and  passing  paper  currency,  and  committing  many  other 
species  of  villainy,  too  tedious  to  mention,  and  that  those  vile  miscreants 
do  still  persist  in  their  diabolical  practices,  and  have  hitherto  escaped 
the  civil  power  with  impunity,  it  being  almost  useless  and  unnecessary  to 
have  recourse  to  our  laws  to  suppress  and  punish  those  freebooters,  they 
having  it  in  their  power  to  extricate  themselves  when  brought  to  justice 
by  suborning  witnesses  who  do  swear  them  clear  — we,  the  subscribers, 
being  determined  to  put  a stop  to  the  iniquitous  practices  of  those 
unlawful  and  abandoned  wretches,  do  enter  into  the  following  associa- 
tion, to  wit:  that  next  to  our  consciences,  soul  and  body,  we  hold  our 
rights  and  property,  sacred  and  inviolable.  We  solemnly  protest  before 
God  and  the  world,  that  (for  the  future)  upon  hearing  or  having  sufficient 
reason  to  believe,  that  any  villainy  or  species  of  villainy  having  been 
committed  within  our  neighborhood,  we  will  forthwith  embody  ourselves, 
and  repair  immediately  to  the  person  or  persons  suspected,  or  those 
under  suspicious  characters,  harboring,  aiding,  or  assisting  those  villains, 
and  if  they  will  not  desist  from  their  evil  practices,  we  will  inflict  such 
corporeal  punishment  on  him  or  them,  as  to  us  shall  seem  adequate  to 
the  crime  committed  or  the  damage  sustained;  that  we  will  protect  and 
defend  each  and  every  one  of  us,  the  subscribers,  as  well  jointly  as  sev- 
erally, from  the  insults  and  assaults  offered  by  any  other  person  in  their 
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behalf;  and  further,  we  do  bind  ourselves  jointly  and  severally,  our 
joint  and  several  heirs  etc.  to  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid,  all  damages  that 
shall  or  may  accrue  in  consequence  of  this  our  laudable  undertaking,  and 
will  pay  an  equal  proportion  according  to  our  several  abilities;  and  we, 
after  having  a sufficient  number  of  subscribers  to  this  association,  will 
convene  ourselves  to  some  convenient  place,  and  will  make  choice  of 
our  body  five  of  the  best  and  most  discreet  men  belonging  to  our  body, 
to  direct  and  govern  the  whole,  and  we  will  strictly  adhere  to  their 
determinations  in  all  cases  whatsoever  relative  to  the  above  undertaking; 
and  if  any  of  our  body  summoned  to  attend  the  execution  of  this  our 
plan,  and  fail  so  to  do  without  a reasonable  excuse,  they  shall  forfeit 
and  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  current  money  of  Virginia,  to  be 
appropriated  towards  defraying  the  contingent  expenses  of  this  our 
undertaking.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands,  this 
22d  day  September  1780.”  ^ 

This  account  was  known  to  me  in  1904,^  but  as  no  trace  could  then 
be  found  of  a William  Lynch  in  Virginia  at  that  time,  he  was  dis- 
missed, along  with  several  other  persons,  as  mythical.  A renewed 
quest,  however,  has  recently  disclosed  the  fact  that  a William  Lynch 
represented  Pittsylvania  County  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates 
from  October  15,  1787,  to  January  8,  1788.®  And  lately  there  has 
come  to  light  an  extraordinarily  interesting  passage  in  which  is  de- 
scribed an  interview  with  a certain  “Captain  Lynch”  who  asserted 


1 Southern  Literary  Messenger,  May,  1836,  ii.  389.  In  his  book  called  The 
Southern  Literary  Messenger  (1905),  p.  45,  B.  B.  Minor  merely  says:  “There- 
after, he  [Poe]  furnishes  an  editorial  on  the  origin  of  Lynch’s  Law  and  fifteen 
pages  of  critical  notices.” 

* Modern  Philology,  ii.  187. 

® Journal  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  October  16,  27,  November  17,  24,  Decem- 
ber 3,  4,  1787,  pp.  4,  19,  51,  52,  66,  80,  82.  Though  these  references  prove  that 
William  Lynch  was  a member,  yet  curiously  enough  it  is  nowhere  stated  what 
county  he  represented,  but  that  it  was  Pittsylvania  County  is  shown  in  E.  G. 
Swem  and  J.  W.  Williams’s  Register  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  1776- 
1918  and  of  the  Constitutional  Conventions  (1918),  p.  27,  printed  in  Fourteenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Library  Board  of  the  Virginia  State  Library  1916-1917  To 
which  is  appended  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Librarian  (1917). 

The  Journals  of  the  House  of  Delegates  for  the  years  1777-1790  were  printed 
at  Richmond  in  1827-1828,  but  as  no  volume  contains  either  an  index  or  even  a 
list  of  delegates,  their  examination  is  a heart-rending  process.  In  1904  I had 
run  through  the  Journals  for  the  years  1777-1783  only,  but  Ellicott’s  statement 
that  his- Captain  Lynch  “commenced  legislator”  led  me  to  attack  the  Journals 
for  the  years  1784-1790,  with  the  result  detailed  above. 
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that  he  was  himself  the  veritable  originator  of  lynch  law.  In  April, 
1811,  Andrew  Ellicott,  the  well-known  surveyor,  received  an  appoint- 
ment from  Georgia  to  determine  the  boundary  between  that  State 
and  North  Carolina,  and  in  October  of  that  year  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing sketch  of  “Captain  Lynch”: 

It  was  now  thought  advisable  to  take  a new  position  as  near  to  the 
35  degree  of  N.  latitude  as  a convenient  situation  would  admit  of.  For 
this  purpose  we  left  our  first  position  on  the  25th  and  arrived  at  Mr. 
Lynch’s  near  the  south  end  of  the  table  mountain  on  the  evening  of  the 
26th  a traverse  having  been  carried  on  from  the  hickory  ridge  to  that 
place.  The  27th  was  spent  in  examining  the  most  prominent  ridges  a 
few  miles  to  the  westward  but  finding  none  that  would  answer  our 
purpose  a traverse  was  directed  to  be  carried  on  to  the  cane  creek 
mountain. 

Captain  Lynch  just  mentioned  was  the  author  of  the  Lynch  laws  so 
well  known  and  so  frequently  carried  into  effect  some  years  ago  in  the 
southern  states  in  violation  of  every  principle  of  justice  and  jurisprudence. 
— Mr.  Lynch  resided  in  Pittsylvania  in  the  state  of  Virginia  when  he 
commenced  legislator  and  carried  his  system  into  effect : — the  detail  I 
had  from  himself  and  is  nearly  as  follows. — 

The  Lynch-men  associated  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  crimes  in  a 
summary  way  without  the  tedious  and  technical  forms  of  our  courts 
of  justice.  Upon  complaint  being  made  to  any  member  of  the  associa- 
tion of  a crime  being  committed  within  the  vicinity  of  their  jurisdiction 
the  person  complained  of  was  immediately  pursued  and  taken  if  possible. 
If  apprehended  he  was  carried  before  some  members  of  the  association 
and  examined : — if  his  answers  were  not  satisfactory  he  was  whipped 
till  they  were  so.  Those  extorted  answers  generally  involved  others  in 
the  supposed  crime  who  in  their  turn  were  punished  in  like  manner. 
These  punishments  were  sometimes  severe  and  not  unfrequently  in- 
flicted upon  the  innocent  thro  spite  or  in  consequence  of  answers  extorted 
under  the  smarting  of  the  whip  to  interrogatories  put  by  the  members 
of  the  association. 

Mr.  Lynch  informed  me  that  he  had  never  in  any  case  given  a vote 
for  the  punishment  of  death  s6me  however  he  acknowledged  had  been 
actually  hanged  tho  not  in  the  common  way  a horse  in  part  became 
the  executioner:  the  manner  was  this.  — The  person  who  it  was  supposed 
ought  to  suffer  death  was  placed  on  a horse  with  his  hands  tied  behind 
him  and  a rope  about  his  neck  which  was  fastened  to  the  limb  of  a tree 
over  his  head.  In  this  situation  the  person  was  left  and  when  the  horse 
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in  pursuit  of  food  or  any  other  cause  moved  from  his  position  the  un- 
fortunate person  was  left  suspended  by  the  neck,  — this  was  called  aiding 
the  civil  authority.  — 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  such  proceedings  should  be  had  in  a 
civilized  country  governed  by  known  laws  it  may  nevertheless  be  relied 
on.  I should  not  have  asserted  it  as  a fact  had  it  not  been  related  to  me 
by  Mr.  Lynch  himself  and  his  neighbor  Mr.  Lay,  one  of  the  original 
association  together  with  several  other  Lynch-men  as  they  are  called. 
This  self  created  judicial  tribunal  was  first  organized  in  the  state  of 
Virginia  about  the  year  1776  from  whence  it  extended  southward  as 
before  observed. 

Mr.  Lynch  has  the  appearance  of  an  antient  athlet  and  had  he  lived 
in  the  times  of  the  Olympic  games  would  probably  have  figured  “ on  the 
bloody  arena:”  — he  possesses  a strong  but  uncultivated  mind  is  hos- 
pitable and  generous  to  an  extreme  to  which  may  be  added  a great 
stickler  for  equality  and  the  rights  of  man  as  established  by  law!  so  con- 
tradictory are  the  ideas  and  conduct  of  the  only  creatures  supposed  to 
be  endowed  with  reason  and  judgement  in  the  universe.  . . . Mr.  Lynch 
since  he  left  his  native  state  of  Virginia  has  resided  on  the  Olenoy  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  Saludy.^ 

It  is  thus  seen  that  Ellicott  and  Captain  Lynch  met  at  the  latter’s 
house  on  Oolenoy  Creek,^  a tributary  of  Saluda  River,  at  the  foot  of 


* In  April,  1928,  Sir  William  A.  Craigie  called  my  attention  to  this  passage 
as  printed  (in  part,  but  not  in  full)  by  Mrs.  Catharine  Van  Cortlandt  Mathews  in 
her  Andrew  Elhcott:  His  Life  and  Letters,  pp.  220-225,  published  in  1908.  (As 
that  was  three  or  four  years  after  the  publication  of  Professor  J.  E.  Cutler’s 
Lynch  Law  and  of  my  former  paper,  we  are  absolved  from  the  charge  of  having 
overlooked  an  important  piece  of  evidence.)  The  portions  printed  by  Mrs. 
Mathews  give  no  clue  as  to  the  exact  place  where  Ellicott  met  Captain  Lynch, 
but  it  was  natural  to  assume  that  it  was  somewhere  along  the  border  between 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina;  yet  I could  find  no  mention  of  Ellicott’s  expedition 
in  the  histories  of  those  States.  Luckily,  however,  I was  so  fortunate  as  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  manuscript  of  Ellicott’s  diary  was  owned  by  Mr.  Ellicott  Douglass 
Curtis  of  Bantam,  Conn.,  and  the  passage  in  the  text  is  printed  from  a copy 
kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Curtis.  The  sentences  omitted  by  Mrs.  Mathews  are 
brief,  but  they  prove  that  the  meeting  took  place  not  in  Georgia  or  North  Carolina 
but  in  South  Carolina.  In  her  book  (p.  220)  Mrs.  Mathews  says  that  “this  diary, 
in  its  present  form,  appears  to  have  been  written  up  from  notes,  after  his  return 
home,”  which  was  in  May,  1812.  Even  so,  the  diary  could  not  have  been  written 
later  than  1820,  in  which  year  Ellicott  died.  Of  the  survey  he  made  in  1811-1812, 
httle  seems  to  be  known. 

* The  name  is  found  in  various  forms:  Olenoy,  Oolenoe,  Oolenoi,  Oolenoy,  etc. 
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Table  Mountain/  in  the  northwest  corner  of  South  Carolina  in  what 
was  then  Pendleton  District^  and  is  now  Pickens  County,  and  almost 
exactly  on  the  35th  degree  of  North  Latitude.  That  entire  region  was 
wild  and  remote,  having  been  the  home  of  the  Cherokees  until  they 
were  dispossessed  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  few  white 
settlers  intruded  into  it  until  after  the  close  of  that  war.  With  the 
locality  definitely  determined,  two  or  three  other  allusions  to  the 
reputed  author  of  lynch  law  were  immediately  turned  up.  In  1826 
Robert  Mills,  referring  to  (though  not  naming)  Table  Mountain, 
wrote:  “At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  resides  Capt.  John  Lynch,  the 
author  of  the  famous  law  called  by  his  name,  of  very  notable  effect.”® 
In  the  same  year  the  Lynch  house,  labelled  “Linche’s,”  was  located 
in  Robert  Mills’s  Atlas  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.^  And  in  1843 
William  Gilmore  Simms,  referring  to  Pendleton  District,  said : “ In 
this  district  also  lived  captain  John  Lynch,  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated the  notorious  frontier  law  which  still  bears  his  name.”  ® 

Reviewing  the  evidence  thus  far  given,  it  appears  that  within  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years  three  writers  referred  to  the  originator 
of  lynch  law.  In  1811  Ellicott,  whose  information  was  derived 
chiefly  from  “ Captain  Lynch  ” himself  but  partly  from  “ his  neighbor 
]\Ir.  Lay,®  one  of  the  original  association  ” and  “ several  other  Lynch- 

* Variously  called  “Table  Mountain,”  “Table  Rock,”  “Table  Rock  Moun- 
tain.” 

^ The  political  divisions  of  South  Carolina  at  that  time  are  puzzling  in  the 
extreme:  cf.  Proceedings  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  li.  30-31  note. 

• Statistics  of  South  Carohna,  p.  680.  A footnote  says:  “Near  to  Captain 
Lynch’s  house  runs  the  35th  degree  of  north  latitude.  It  was  here  that  this  im- 
portant point  was  first  ascertained.”  It  will  be  noted  that  Mills  employs  the 
present  tense,  implying  that  John  Lynch  was  alive  in  1826. 

* Map  of  “Pickens  & Anderson,  formerly  Pendleton  District,  South  Carohna 
Surveyed  by  Scribling,  Improved  for  Mills’  Atlas.”  Mills’s  Atlas  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  has  no  date  on  the  title-page,  but  no  doubt  was  published  at  the 
time  his  Statistics  of  South  Carolina  appeared,  for  in  the  preface  to  the  latter 
work  Mills  wrote:  “Much  labour  has  been  bestowed  in  preparing  this  work; 
in  order  that  it  might  serve  as  an  appendix  to  the  author’s  'Atlas  of  the  State.’ 
A correct  idea  of  the  several  sections  of  the  state,  could  not  be  formed  without 
it”  (p.  v).  The  maps  are  quite  remarkable.  It  would  seem  as  if  Scribling, 
when  surveying  Pendleton  District,  must  have  met  John  Lynch. 

^ Geography  of  South  Carolina,  p.  120.  It  will  be  noted  that  Simms  uses  the 
past  tense,  implying  that  John  Lynch  was  then  dead.  The  statement,  however, 
has  no  corroborative  value,  as  it  is  obviously  based  on  that  of  Mills. 

• Nothing  further  is  known  of  this  person. 
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men,”  ^ stated  that  “Mr.  Lynch  resided  in  Pittsylvania  in  the  state 
of  Virginia  when  he  commenced  legislator  and  carried  his  system  into 
effect,”  that  “this  self  created  judicial  tribunal  was  first  organized  . . . 
about  the  year  1776,”  that  “Mr.  Lynch  since  he  left  his  native  state 
of  Virginia  has  resided  on  the  Olenoy,”  and  described  the  manner  in 
which  the  purpose  of  the  association  was  carried  out.  In  1836  Poe, 
whose  information  came  from  “a  resident”  — presumably  of  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina  — “who  was  a member  of  a body  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  it  into  effect,”  asserted  that  “ Colonel  William 
Lynch  ” of  Pittsylvania  County,  Virginia,  was  the  author  of  the  law, 
and  then  proceeded  to  give  the  very  words  of  the  agreement  drawn 
up  on  September  22,  1780.  Thus  we  have  the  testimony,  though  at 
second  hand,  of  various  persons  — “Captain  Lynch,”  “Mr.  Lay,” 
“several  other  Lynch-men,”  and  ?oe’s  unknown  correspondent  — all 
of  whom  were  members  of  the  association  in  question  and  one  of 
whom  was  living  as  late  as  1836.  Neither  Ellicott  nor  Poe  could 
have  known  what  the  other  had  said  or  written,  yet  their  statements 
are  in  singular  accord.  In  1826  Mills  stated  that  in  Pendleton  Dis- 
trict, South  Carolina,  “resides  Capt.  John  Lynch,  the  author  of  the 
famous  law  called  by  his  name,”  and  in  his  Atlas  located  the  Lynch 
house.  Ellicott  failed  to  indicate  the  Christian  name  of  his  “ Captain 
Lynch;”  Mills  called  his  man  “Capt.  John  Lynch;”  while  Poe  gave 
the  name  of  his  man  as  “Colonel  William  L3mch.”  Thus  the  only 
substantial  discrepancy  in  the  three  accounts  is  in  the  name  of  the 
“author”  of  lynch  law.  Was  Ellicott’s  “Captain  Lynch”  identical 
with  Poe’s  “Colonel  William  Lynch”?  Did  Mills  write  “John”  by 
mistake  for  “William”?  Is  it  possible  that  William  Ljmch  died  be- 
tween 1811  and  1826,  that  Mills  had  not  heard  of  his  death,  that  in 
1826  William’s  house  was  occupied  bj^  a John  Lynch,  who  may  have 
been  a relative,  perhaps  even  a son,  of  William?  If  such  was  the  case, 
Mills’s  confusion  in  names  would  be  easily  accounted  for. 

Further  evidence  has  been  obtained  from  various  correspondents 
in  South  Carolina,  and  is  presented  — along  with  certain  facts  already 
proved  — in  chronological  order.  In  1742  a Captain  William  Lynch 
was  born.  On  September  22,  1780,  an  agreement  was  drawn  up  by  a 

1 Ellicott  employed  the  terms  “Lynch  laws”  and  “Lynch-men”  in  1811,  or 
six  years  before  the  hitherto  earliest  known  appearance  of  the  term  under  any 

form. 
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Colonel  William  Lynch.  In  1787-88  a William  Lynch  was  a member 
of  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  from  Pittsylvania  County.  On 
November  28,  1790,  Nathaniel  Lynch,  a son  of  Captain  William 
Lynch,  was  born  in  Pittsylvania  County,  Virginia.^  On  June  11, 1798, 
a William  Lynch  was  granted  land  on  Oolenoy  Creek  in  Pendleton 
District,  South  Carolina.^  In  1811  a William  Lynch,  Jr.,  presumably 
a son  of  Captain  William  Lynch,  was  granted  land  in  Pendleton 
District.  On  June  2,  1820,  Captain  William  Lynch  of  Pendleton 
District  made  his  will,  which  yields  the  information  that  he  had  been 
twice  married;  that  by  his  first  wife  he  had  three  sons  and  three 
daughters;  that  by  his  second  wife  Ann  he  had  William,  Nathaniel, 
John,  and  three  daughters;  and  that  on  the  death  of  his  wife  Ann  cer- 
tain property  w'as  to  be  sold,  “except  the  land  which  I now  live  on 
which  I then  give  and  devise  unto  my  youngest  son,  John  Lynch,”  ® 

‘ His  tombstone  in  the  old  Lynch  burying-ground  has  this  inscription: 

NATHANIEL  LYNCH,  BORN  IN  PITTSYLVANIA  CO.,  VA.  NOV.  28,  1790. 

DIED  IN  PICKENS  COUNTY  FEB.  20,  1861. 

A DEVOTED  MEMBER  OF  THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH  FOR  30  YEARS. 

HE  FOLLOWED  VIRTUE  AS  HIS  TRUEST  GUIDE, 

LIVED  LIKE  A CHRISTIAN,  AS  A CHRISTIAN  DIED. 

This  information  comes  from  Miss  Esther  Edens  of  Pickens,  S.  C.,  who  kindly 
undertook  an  investigation  for  me.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  my  data  about 
the  Lynch  family  of  Pendleton  District  have  been  furnished  by  Miss  Edens,  who 
is  a descendant  of  Captain  William  Lynch. 

* For  information  about  the  grants  in  1798  and  1811  to  William  Lynch  and 
William  Lynch,  Jr.,  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Salley,  Jr.,  of  Columbia,  S.  C. 

® Captain  William  Lynch’s  will  follows: 

State  of  South  Carolina 
Pendleton  District 

In  the  name  of  God  Amen  I,  William  Lynch,  of  the  state  and  district  afore- 
said being  weak  in  body  but  of  sound  and  perfect  mind  and  memory  do  make  and 
publish  this  my  last  will  and  testament  in  manner  and  form  following:  that  is  to 
say  principally  and  first  of  all  I give  and  recommend  my  soul  into  the  hand  of 
Almighty  God  that  gives  it  in  my  body  to  the  earth  to  be  buried  in  decent  Christian 
burial  at  the  discretion  of  my  executors  I do  lend  to  my  wife,  Ann  Lynch,  during 
her  life  and  widowhood  all  my  household,  all  kitchen  furniture,  plantation  work- 
ing tools,  stock  of  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  five  head  of  horses,  one  mare  named 
Snip,  another  named  Dove,  another  named  Quince,  another  named  Prince,  an- 
other named  Fan  with  all  corn,  fodder,  wheat  and  all  crop  of  tobacco  which  was 
made  last  year,  and  the  wagon  and  gears  and  my  plantation  as  tract  of  land 
which  I now  live  on  equally  The  whole  of  the  above  mentioned  property  at  her 
decease  to  be  sold  to  the  greatest  advantage  except  the  land  which  I now  live  on 
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On  July  15, 1820,  Captain  William  Lynch  died,  the  following  obituary 
appearing  in  the  Pendleton  Messenger  of  August  8 : 

Died.]  On  the  15th  ult.  Capt.  William  Lynch;  aged  78.  He  was  an 
old  revolutionary  soldier,  a friend  to  the  widow,  and  orphan,  and  a good 


which  I then  give  and  devise  unto  my  youngest  son,  John  Lynch,  son  of  William 
and  Ann  Lynch,  which  are  above  mentioned  to  belong  to  the  said  John  Lynch 
and  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  also  one  sorrel  colt  named  Pete  and  two  cows, 
two  sows  and  pigs  I bequeath  to  my  son,  Nathaniel  Lynch  and  my  stud  colt  named 
Liberty  I bequeath  to  my  daughter,  Nancy  Cochran  after  the  death  of  her  mother 
$100  which  is  to  be  equally  divided  among  four  eldest  children,  as  to  say  William, 
Licinday,  Samuel,  and  Polly  Ann  Cochran  I give  and  bequeath  to  my  son,  William 
Lynch,  ten  shillings  to  be  paid  at  the  death  of  his  mother  the  whole  of  the  above 
mentioned  property  and  all  my  effects  and  goods  except  that  which  is  above 
given  unto  Nathaniel  Lynch  and  John  Lynch  to  be  sold  at  the  death  of  my  wife, 
Ann  Lynch,  and  the  money  which  said  property  and  effects  produces  is  to  be 
equally  divided  between  my  four  youngest  children  which  is  Nathaniel,  Levina, 
Hariet  and  John.  After  the  amount  of  ten  shillings  is  set  apart  for  every  one  of 
my  children  which  was  born  of  my  first  wife  which  is  Abner,  Joseph,  Sarah,  Polly, 
Elizabeth  and  Jeter,  which  sum  of  ten  shillings  I bequeath  to  each  of  them  to  be 
paid  when  called  for  or  demanded  after  the  death  of  my  present  wife,  Ann  Lynch, 
and  I do  hereby  disallow  revoke  and  disannul  all  and  every  other  former  testa- 
ment will  legacies  and  executors  ratifying  this  and  no  other  to  be  my  last  will  and 
testimony  whereof  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  second  day  of  June 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  A.  D.  1820.  Signed  sealed  and  published  and  declared  by 
the  above  named  William  Lynch  to  be  his  last  will  and  testament  in  the  presence 
of  us  who  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses  in  the  presence  of  the 
testator. 

Peter  Robinson  his 

Makey  a.  Keith  William  X Lynch 

Milton  Ladd  mark 

As  the  probate  documents  (which  are  recorded  in  the  court  house  in  Anderson, 
Anderson  County,  S.  C.)  are  written  in  obscure  hands,  perhaps  a few  words  are 
incorrectly  transcribed. 

A document  dated  September  8,  1820,  reads:  . whereas  William  Lynch 

late  of  Pendleton  Dist.  deceased  did  in  his  last  will  and  testament  leave  to  his 
surviving  widow  more  stock  of  various  kinds  and  other  property  than  she  feels 
desposed  to  keep  Your  petitioners  therefore  pray  you  to  grant  order  of  sale  to 
despose  of  such  property  as  shall  meet  with  her  approbation.  John  M.  Lynch.” 
Another  document  dated  September  2,  1822,  reads:  “One  hogshead  of  tobacco 
Three  feather  beds  and  other  household  furniture,  a quantity  of  farm  tools  and 
carpenter  tools  which  is  about  to  become  expensive  and  bothersome  to  the  estate 
of  the  late  William  Lynch  deceased  Therefore,  I,  Ann  Lynch,  wife  of  the  late 
William  Lynch  deceased,  having  had  the  above  list  of  Property  to  me  by  the  said 
William  in  his  will  I therefore  Pray  your  honor  to  order  a sale  for  said  property  in 
order  that  the  legacies  may  have  their  right  agreeable  to  the  will  of  the  said  William 
and  Sir  your  compliance  will  oblige  yours  Ann  Lynch.” 
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farmer:  he  died  in  possession  of  Christianity  and  the  good  will  of  all  honest 
people  who  knew  himd 

On  September  4,  1820,  Captain  William  Lynch’s  will  was  proved; 
and  on  October  18  the  following  advertisement  was  printed  in  the 
Pendleton  Messenger: 

Look  Sharp.  All  persons  indebted  to  the  estate  of  William  Lynch, 
deceased,  are  requested  to  call  on  me  and  settle  their  accounts  on  or 
before  the  20th  inst.  as  I am  obliged  to  leave  this  district  for  a few  months, 
to  conduct  some  business  in  the  Alabama  state.  John  M.  Lynch,  Ad- 
ministrator. October  12,  1820.^ 

In  view  of  this  evidence  there  can,  it  seems  to  me,  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  William  Lynch  who  represented  Pittsylvania  County 
in  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  in  1787-88,  and  the  William 
Lynch  who  was  granted  land  in  Pendleton  District  in  1798,  and  the 
“Captain  Lynch”  whom  Ellicott  met  in  Pendleton  District  in  1811, 
and  the  Captain*  William  Lynch  of  Pendleton  District  who  died  in 
1820,  and  Mills’s  “Capt.  John  Lynch”  of  Pendleton  District,  and 
Poe’s  “Colonel  William  Lynch”  of  Pittsylvania  County,  were  one 
and  the  same  man;  that  this  William  Lynch,  w'ho  with  his  associates 
inflicted  illegal  punishments  for  offences  that  were  criminal,  not 
political,  was  the  person  from  whom  lynch  law  derived  its  name;  and 


1 For  this  extract  I am  indebted  to  the  officials  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Are  the  words  “the  good  will  of  all  honest  people  who  knew  him”  a covert  allusion 
to  his  connection  with  lynch  law?  Captain  William  Lynch’s  grave  is  about 
ten  miles  from  the  court  house  in  Pickens  County,  about  one  mile  west  of  the 
Lynch  burying-ground,  and  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  house  where  he 
lived  at  the  time  of  his  death.  There  is  a stone  wall  around  his  grave,  but  no 
tombstone. 

2 For  this  extract  I am  indebted  to  the  officials  of  the  State  Historical  Society 
of  Wisconsin.  John  M.  Lynch  died  before  February  13,  1824,  for  on  February  24 
Banister  Stone,  of  Greenville  District,  S.  C.,  was  appointed  administrator  on 
his  estate. 

John  M.  Lynch  and  Captain  William  Lynch’s  son  John  Lynch  may  have  been 
one  and  the  same  man,  though  I imagine  not.  In  1826  a John  Lynch  (as  I am 
informed  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Lesesne  of  Pickens,  S.  C.)  was  granted  land  on  Cane 
Creek,  a branch  of  Keowee  River,  in  Pickens  County.  If  that  John  Lynch  was 
the  son  of  Captain  William  Lynch,  obviously  he  and  John  M.  Lynch  were  two 
different  men.  The  matter  is  of  small  importance,  for  it  has  been  proved  that 
Captain  Wilham  Lynch  had  a son  John,  who  inherited  the  land  on  which  his 
father  hved  when  the  latter  died. 
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that  when  Mills  called  him  “ Capt.  John  Lynch  ” he  mistook  the  son 
John,  who  in  1826  was  presumably  living  in  the  Lynch  house,  for  the 
father  William,  who  had  died  six  years  beforeJ 

Yet  if  William  Lynch  was  in  fact  the  originator  of  lynch  law,  how  is 
it  that  the  name  has  come  to  be  associated  with  Charles  Lynch  to 
such  an  extent  that  to-day  he  is  all  but  universally  regarded  as  the 
person  from  whom  it  was  derived?  An  answer  to  this  question  is,  I 
think,  not  far  to  seek. 

The  history  of  new  terms  usually  follows  one  general  course:  those 
who,  at  the  time  of  origin,  perhaps  know  its  real  explanation,  fail  to 
record  it,  and  then,  a generation  or  so  having  passed  by  and  the  true 
origin  having  been  forgotten,  a series  of  guesses  is  indulged  in.  So 
has  it  been  with  lynch  law,  and  anyone  named  Lynch  has  been  a 
fair  target.  The  assertion  that  Charles  Lynch  was  the  man  first  ap- 
peared in  print  in  1842,^  or  forty-six  years  after  his  death.  He  had 
been  a man  of  prominence  in  his  local  community,  he  had  certainly 
inflicted  illegal  punishments  on  Tories,  and  so  it  is  not  surprising 
that  when  guesses  were  being  freely  made  a century  or  so  ago  the 
choice  should  have  fallen  on  him,  even  though  he  had  not  inflicted 
illegal  punishments  for  criminal  offences.  On  the  other  hand,  William 


* The  discrepancy  in  title  is  not,  I think,  important.  If  it  be  true  that  an 
Englishman  “dearly  loves  a lord,”  it  is  equally  true  that  an  American  dearly 
loves  a title.  Ellicott  in  1811,  the  obituary  in  1820,  and  Mills  in  1826  called  him 
“Captain,”  and  the  notice  further  stated  that  he  was  “an  old  revolutionary  sol- 
dier.” No  William  Lynch,  however,  is  found  in  the  List  of  Revolutionary  Soldiers 
of  Virginia  (in  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Library  Board  of  the  Virginia  State 
Library,  1912)  or  in  the  List  of  Revolutionary  Soldiers  of  Virginia  (Supplement) 
(in  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Library  Board  of  the  Virginia  State  Library,  1913). 
If  William  Lynch  really  held  the  title  of  Captain  in  1820,  it  could  easily  have  been 
magnified  into  “Colonel”  by  1836. 

^ Modern  Philology,  ii.  187.  Charles  Lynch  had  an  older  brother  John,  the 
founder  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  who  also  has  sometimes  been  called  the  author  of 
lynch  law;  and  there  has  been  hopeless  confusion  between  the  two  brothers.  In 
a conversation  alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  1834  but  not  recorded  until  1859, 
the  speaker,  giving  no  Christian  name,  said:  “I  knew  Mr.  Lynch  well,  . . . He 
was  for  many  years  the  senior  and  presiding  justice  of  the  County  Court  of 
Pittsylvania,  . . . His  advanced  age  prevented  him  from  taking  the  field  during 
the  War  of  Independence,  . . . Our  flourishing  town  of  Lynchburg  received  its 
name  in  compliment  to  his  worth”  (ii.  188-189).  Charles  Lynch  was  of  Bedford 
County,  he  fought  in  the  Revolution,  he  was  only  sixty  when  he  died  in  1796, 
and  Lynchburg  was  probably  named  not  for  him  but  for  his  brother  John.  The 
passage  is  a fair  sample  of  the  wild  statements  made  about  a century  ago. 
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Lynch  was  apparently  an  uneducated  man/  Ellicott  declared  that 
he  had  an  “uncultivated  mind,”  he  had  not  been  a person  of  marked 
note  in  Pittsylvania  County,  he  left  Virginia  late  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  then  in  a remote  corner  of  South  Carolina  he  led  a life 
so  obscure  that  his  death  was  recorded  in  a local  paper  only^  and 
even  so  well  informed  a man  as  Robert  Mills  had  not  heard  of  it. 
But  that  he  was  the  originator  of  lynch  law  was  well  known  to  his 
contemporaries,  for  he  had  been  mentioned  in  print  by  his  true 
name  in  1836,  or  sixteen  years  after  his  death;  he  had  been  mentioned 
in  print,  but  under  the  name  of  John  Lynch,  in  1826;  and  he  was  not 
only  mentioned,  though  without  a Christian  name,  but  an  interview 
with  him  was  placed  on  record  in  1811,  or  nine  years  before  his  death 
and  thirty-one  years  before  Charles  Lynch  had  been  heard  of  in 
connection  with  the  term  lynch  law. 

In  short,  when  the  guessers  hit  on  Charles  Lynch  they  picked 
out  the  wrong  man.  Such  mistakes  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 
Thus,  Governor  Jonathan  Trumbull  of  Connecticut  died  in  1785  and 
not  until  1846,  or  sixty-one  years  later,  was  his  name  associated  with 
Brother  Jonathan;  yet  the  nickname  certainly  was  not  derived  from 
Trumbull.®  Again,  it  was  not  until  1836  that  “bowie  knife”  is  known 
to  have  come  into  general  vogue,"* *  and  the  weapon  is  usually  (though 
not  always)  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Colonel  James  Bowie 
(1799-1836);  but  in  a letter  dated  August  24,  1838,  Rezin  P.  Bowie, 
an  older  brother  of  James,  said : “ The  first  Bowie  knife  was  made  by 
myself.”  ® Rezin  Bowie  was  a man  of  some  local  repute  in  Louisiana 


* That  he  made  his  mark  in  signing  his  will  was  probably  owing  to  physical 
weakness,  for  in  1799  he  had  signed  his  name  to  a deed. 

* Miss  Ehzabeth  H.  Jervey  of  Charleston  examined  for  me  various  South 
Carohna  newspapers  for  the  months  of  June-December,  1820,  but  found  no  allu- 
sion to  anyone  of  the  name  of  Lynch. 

^ Cf.  our  Publications,  vii.  94-125. 

* The  earhest  example  hitherto  recorded  is  dated  August  12,  1836  (R.  H. 
Thornton,  American  Glossary,  i.  95).  But  two  or  three  months  before  that,  “A 
Spaniard  and  a Frenchman  . . . went  out  to  settle  an  affair  of  honor.  . . . 
When  all  the  parties  were’ ready  and  stripped  for  the  occasion,  with  two  large 
Bowie-knives,  (an  instrument  about  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  and  a 
half  wide,  with  two  edges  tapering  to  a sharp  point),  and  the  word  ‘ready’  was 
given,  both  rushed  to  the  contest!”  (Niles’  Register,  June  4,  1836,  l.  234,  quoting 
the  Greene  County,  Ohio,  Gazette).  Both  contestants  were  killed. 

‘ Niles  Register,  September  29,  1838,  lv.  70. 
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but  was  not  generally  known  throughout  the  country,  while  James 
Bowie  burst  into  great  notoriety  through  his  spectacular  death  at  the 
Alamo  in  March,  1836,  and  not  unnaturally  the  terrible  knife  was 
associated  with  him.  Finally,  the  sobriquet  Uncle  Sam  made  its 
appearance  in  1813,  and  in  1842,  or  twenty-nine  years  later,  it  was 
asserted  to  have  been  derived  from  Samuel  Wilson  of  Troy,  said  to 
have  been  known  as  “Uncle  Sam;”  but  the  true  origin  of  the  sobriquet 
had  been  indicated  as  early  as  September  7,  1813:  “This  cant  name 
for  our  government  has  got  almost  as  current  as  ‘John  Bull.’  The 
letters  U.  S.  on  the  government  waggons,  &c  are  supposed  to  have 
given  rise  to  it.”  ^ Similar  mistakes  must  have  occurred  many  and 
many  a time,  but  these  instances  will  suffice  by  way  of  illustration. 

Thus  at  last,  after  a lapse  of  a century  and  a half,  the  identity  of 
“the  gentleman  who  set  the  first  example”  of  lynch  law  is  revealed. 


* Cf.  Proceedings  American  Antiquarian  Society,  xix.  21-65. 
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FEBRUARY  MEETING,  1930 

A Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the 
invitation  of  the  President,  at  No.  44  Brimmer 
Street,  Boston,  on  Thursday,  February  27,  1930,  at 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  President,  Samuel 
Eliot  Morison,  in  the  chair. 

The  Records  of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  that  letters 
had  been  received  from  Mr.  James  Rowland  Angell, 
Mr.  Thomas  Stearns  Eliot,  and  Mr.  George  Andrews 
Moriarty,  Jr.,  accepting  Corresponding  Membership; 
and  from  Mr.  Michael  Joseph  Can  a van  and  Mr. 
Fulmer  Mood,  accepting  Associate  Membership. 

Mr.  Grenville  Lind  all  Winthrop  of  Lenox  was 
elected  a Resident  Member,  and  Mr.  Earl  Morse 
Wilbur,  of  Berkeley,  California,  was  elected  a Cor- 
responding Member. 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Cana  van  spoke  on: 

ISAAC  JOHNSON,  ESQUIRE,  THE  FOUNDER  OF  BOSTON 

Isaac  Johnson  was  born  in  1601  in  Stamford,  Lincolnshire.  He 
owned  estates  in  four  counties  and  had  a town  house  in  Boston, 
Lincolnshire.  In  1623  he  married  the  Lady  Arbella  Fiennes-Clinton, 
sister  of  Theophilus,  fourth  Earl  of  Lincoln.^  He  was  a devout 
Puritan,  one  of  the  little  group  which,  in  1627,  “being  together  in 

* Rutland  (England)  Magazine,  in.  78-80;  Leicestershire  and  Rutland  Notes 
and  Queries,  iii.  163. 
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Lincolnshire”  fell  into  discourse  about  New  England  and  the  plant- 
ing of  the  Gospel  there,  and  imparted  their  thoughts  “by  letters 
and  messages,  to  some  in  London  and  the  west  country.”  In  the 
year  1629  they  procured  a charter.* * 

According  to  Thomas  Dudley  Mr.  Johnson  was  one  of  the  trading 
company  of  1628,  the  members  of  which  becoming  dissatisfied  at 
having  the  control  in  London  paid  two  thousand  pounds  to  acquire 
a Royal  Patent  without  the  clause  which  restricted  the  government 
to  London.^  Isaac  Johnson  was  one  of  the  grantees  of  this  patent.® 
He  probably  helped  to  compose  the  “General  Considerations  for 
Planting  New  England,”  which  recommended  that  godly  persons 
who  “live  in  wealth  and  prosperity”  should  go  over  “and  runne  in 
hazard  with  them  of  hard  and  meane  condition,”  and  that  they 
should  brave  hunger  and  the  sword  and  trust  in  God’s  providence. 
It  declared  that  the  best  is  required  in  great  things,  and  that  the 
main  end  was  the  propagation  of  religion.^ 

This  pamphlet  probably  drew  John  Winthrop  and  his  son  into 
the  company  in  the  summer  of  1629.®  Heart  and  soul  Johnson  was 
for  this  project.  As  he  often  said  to  Winthrop  and  Downing,  he 
was  in  the  business  “to  spend  and  be  spent.”®  In  July,  1629,  he 
had  Winthrop  and  Downing  come  to  the  magnificent  residence  of  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln  at  Sempringham,  to  consult  with  him  and  others. 
On  August  26,  at  Cambridge,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Thomas  Dud- 
ley, Isaac  Johnson,  John  Winthrop,  and  seven  more,  agreed  to  em- 
bark with  such  of  their  families  as  were  to  go,  by  March  1,  “to  inhabit 
and  continue  in  New-England:  Provided  always,  that  before  the 
last  of  September  next,  the  whole  Government,  together  with  the 
patent  ...  be  first,  by  an  order  of  Court,  legally  transferred”  to 
New  England.^  On  August  29  the  General  Court  approved  this.® 

* A.  Young,  Chronicles  of  Massachusetts,  pp.  309,  310;  A.  Holmes,  American 
Annals  (1805),  i.  243  note. 

* T.  Hutchinson,  History  of  Massachusetts  (1767),  ii.  1;  Young,  p.  29. 

’ T.  Hutchinson,  Collection  of  Original  Papers  (1769),  pp.  1-23. 

* Hutchinson,  Collection,  pp.  27-31. 

‘ Young,  p.  310;  R.  C.  Winthrop,  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Winthrop  (1869), 
1.  308-317. 

‘ 4 Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi.  52. 

’’  R.  C.  Winthrop,  i.  304,  344,  345;  Young,  p.  282. 

® Young,  pp.  87,  88. 
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Mr.  Winthrop  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  General  Court  on 
October  15,  and  on  October  20  was  elected  Governor. 

All  were  hard  at  work  collecting  arms  and  other  supplies.  On 
December  17  Johnson  wrote  a 'letter  to  the  Governor,  who  had 
chided  him  for  his  too  great  modesty:  “Pray  for  mee  the  more, 
and  expect  the*  less  . . . what  I am  I a[m]  . . . mee  thincks  I 
ended  soe  abruptly  with  my  paper  without  expression  of  loue  & 
affection  answerable  to  the  receipt  of  yours.  But  I am  weary  & 
not  very  well,  therefore  entreat  you  to  supply  it  out  of  the  abundance 
of  yours.”  ^ 

On  March  29  they  sailed  in  the  Arbella,  so  named  in  honor  of 
Johnson’s  wife,  and  after  a long,  tempestuous  voyage,  landed  on 
these  inhospitable  shores,  with  many  sick  of  scurvy  and  half  their 
cattle  dead.  At  Salem,  instead  of  the  fields  of  grain  and  the  happy 
plantation  they  had  been  led  to  expect,  they  found  dearth,  sickness, 
and  starvation  two  weeks  off.  Many  servants  had  been  sent  over, 
but  eighty  of  them  had  died  and  the  rest  had  been  sick,  mutinous, 
and  lazy.  About  one  hundred  persons  were  sent  back  to  England, 
for  they  had  not  food  enough  for  themselves.  Johnson  had  sent  to 
New  England  many  servants,  among  them  skilled  workmen,  and 
undoubtedly  a house  had  been  built  for  the  Lady  Arbella.^ 

“Salem  pleased  them  not.”®  On  June  17  the  leaders  went  by 
sea  to  inspect  Charlestown,  and  returned.  About  July  10  the  leaders 
and  people  moved  to  Charlestown.  “The  Lady  Arrabella  and 
some  other  godly  Women  aboad  at  Salem,  but  their  Husbands  con- 
tinued at  Charles  Town.” 

There  was  much  to  be  done  at  Salem,  sorting  out  the  good  servants 
from  the  bad  and  arranging  for  their  passage  to  England.  Johnson 
was  there  on  July  25,  for  on  the  next  day  Dr.  Samuel  Fuller  wrote 
to  Governor  Bradford  that  he  had  met  him  the  night  before  and 
that  he  had  received  from  Governor  Winthrop  notice  that  a fast 
would  be  held  at  Charlestown  on  July  30  and  a church  formed  on 

the  same  day.  Accordingly  Governor  Winthrop,  Deputy  Governor 
- ■ • 

* 4 Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi.  31,  32. 

’ Young,  p.  311. 

’ Id.,  p.  312. 

* E.  Johnson,  Wonder-Working  Providence  of  Sion’s  Saviour  in  New  England 
(ed.  Jameson,  1910),  pp.  64-65. 
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Dudley,  Isaac  Johnson,  and  the  Reverend  John  Wilson  entered  into 
a covenant  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  church  both  at  Charles- 
town and  BostonJ 

The  Governor  and  grandees  lived  in  the  “Great  House”  which 
had  been  erected  for  them  the  year  before  by  Thomas  Graves,  but 
the  poor  people  were  in  huts  and  tents,  so  sick  with  the  hot  fever 
that  they  could  not  properly  attend  to  each  other.  Many  died. 
The  disease  was  attributed  to  a lack  of  running  water 

Mr.  Blackstone,  coming  over  from  Shawmut  “acquainted  the 
Governor  of  an  excellent  spring  there,  withal  inviting  and  soliciting 
him  thither.”  ® Blackstone  was  the  son  of  a minister  at  Horncastle, 
Lincolnshire,  and  had  attended  there  a school  founded  by  the  first 
Earl  of  Lincoln.  Thence  he  went  to  Emmanuel  College,  where  he 
held  a scholarship  given  by  the  same  Earl.  Isaac  Johnson  also 
attended  Emmanuel.  Both  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
1018.  Then  they  went  to  Peterborough  and  both  were  made  deacon 
and  priest,  Blackstone  in  1619  and  Johnson  in  1620.  They  took 
their  degrees  as  Masters  of  Arts  at  Emmanuel  in  1621.^ 

Although  he  was  a little  older,  Blackstone  must  have  looked  up 
to  Isaac,  who  was  the  grandson  of  the  great  Dr.  Chaderton,  Master 
of  Emmanuel,  and  also  a grandson  of  Robert  Johnson,  Archdeacon 
of  Leicester,  Rector  of  North  Luffenham,  Canon  of  Windsor  and  of 
Norfolk,  and  Prebend  of  Peterborough,  who  had  founded  two  hospi- 
tals in  Rutland  and  two  schools.  He  was  also  supporting  half  a 
dozen  minor  institutions  in  the  same  county,  and  had  founded  six- 
teen exhibitions,  a kind  of  scholarship  at  the  universities,  four  of 
them  at  Emmanuel  College.® 

Johnson’s  marriage  to  the  Lady  Arbella  in  1623  connected  him 
with  the  family  which  had  given  Blackstone  his  education.® 

Blackstone  went  to  Massachusetts  Bay  with  Robert  Gorges  in 
1623  and  was  left  at  Shawmut  as  his  agent.  On  Robert’s  death, 
about  1628,  he  became  agent  of  his  brother,  John  Gorges,  who  had 
married  the  Lady  Arbella’s  sister. 

* T.  Prince,  Annals  (1826),  p.  3II;  I Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  in.  75. 

^ Young,  pp.  375,  378,  380;  E.  Johnson,  p.  65. 

’ Young,  pp.  380,  381. 

* J.  and  J.  A.  Venn,  Alumni  Cantabrigienses. 

® Rutland  Magazine,  in.  65-67. 

* New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  viii.  360,  361. 
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Since  they  had  been  students  together  for  about  ten  years,  the 
meeting  between  Johnson  and  Blackstone  must  have  been  a pleasant 
reunion.  There  must  have  been  many  inquiries  about  the  Lady 
Arbella  and  news  that  she  was  living  in  Salem  among  sick  and  muti- 
nous servants  and  could  not  be  brought  to  Charlestown,  which  was 
now  more  dangerous  than  Salem,  because  of  the  fever  and  the  laek 
of  running  water. 

It  seems  probable  that  Blackstone  at  once  asked  Johnson,  and 
perhaps  Coddington  of  Boston,  another  assistant,  to  come  to  Shaw- 
mut  where  there  was  an  abundance  of  springs,  and  showed  him  his 
cottage  on  the  southeast  slope  of  Trimountain,  where  there  were 
several  springs,  as  well  as  the  pleasant  slope  on  the  east  side  with 
what  was  later  known  as  the  Cotton  Spring  at  the  head  of  it  and 
another  great  spring  where  the  lower  part  of  the  Quincy  House  now 
is.  This  one  was  made  a source  of  supply  for  the  houses  at  the  head 
of  the  cove  by  a company  in  1652.^  Coddington  had  a brick  house 
completely  built  at  Shawmut  before  September  1?  Blackstone 
would  naturally  have  taken  him  and  Johnson  over  early  — when 
the  cry  for  running  water  arose,  or  before.  As  Johnson  was  the  great 
man  on  whom  they  relied,  he  probably  led  them  across  the  river 
to  the  springs  and  started  his  house,  but  Coddington  was  not  so  much 
oppressed  by  business  and  could  push  the  work  more.  Moreover 
his  wife  died  by  August  2,  and  if  he  had  not  had  the  work  well  started 
before  her  death,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  not  have  built.® 

Johnson  was  one  of  the  unfortunate  “undertakers,”  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  provide  money.^  With  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  John 
Winthrop,  and  Thomas  Dudley,  he  was  straining  his  credit  to  the 
utmost  to  enable  Captain  Pierce  to  get  provisions  and  to  pay  freight. 
As  Johnson  had  the  longest  purse  much  was  expected  of  him,  and 
after  his  death  his  estate  was  embarrassed  by  debts  incurred  in 
America.® 

Much  building  was  going  on  in  Trimountain  in  August  and  such 
high  wages  were  demanded  that  the  Court  of  Assistants  on  August 

1 See  my  “Mr.  Blackstone’s  ‘Excellent  Spring’”  in  our  Publications,  xi. 
295  f. 

^ W.  Coddington,  Demonstration  of  True  Love  (1674),  p.  4. 

® 1 Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  iii.  76. 

* Young,  pp.  116,  319. 

* 4 Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi.  579;  R.  C.  Winthrop,  ii.  40. 
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23  forbade  carpenters,  joiners,  bricklayers,  sawyers,  and  thatchers 
receiving  more  than  two  shillings  a day.  At  the  same  meeting  it 
was  ordered  that  the  next  meeting  should  be  held  at  the  Governor’s 
house  in  Charlestown  on  September  7.  If  Winthrop’s  house  was 
so  far  along,  and  Coddington’s  finished  before  the  name  was  given 
to  Boston,  we  should  expect  Johnson  to  show  equal  desire  to  estab- 
lish his  good  lady  in  a good  house  with  running  water,  among  pleasant 
society.  The  Governor’s  house  was  started  on  August  2.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Assistants  on  August  23,  justices  of  the  peace  were 
appointed.  They  were  the  Governor  and  the  Deputy  Governor,  for 
the  time  being,  and  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Endicott,  and  Mr.  Ludlow.  Johnson  was  not  at  this  meeting,  and, 
since  his  wife  died  before  the  end  of  the  month,  he  was  undoubtedly 
with  her  at  Salem.^ 

On  September  7 it  was  ordered  that  Trimountain  should  be  called 
Boston;  Mattapan,  Dorchester;  and  the  town  upon  the  Charles, 
“Waterton.”  The  language  intimates  that  Boston  was  already  a 
settled  town.  By  the  order  of  August  23  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall 
was  to  be  justice  at  Watertown,  Endicott  at  Salem,  Ludlow  at  Dor- 
chester, and  Johnson  at  Trimountain  across  the  river.  He  must  have 
been  building  or  have  had  a house  at  Boston  already,  or  Coddington 
would  have  been  appointed  justice  there. 

Johnson  was  at  the  meeting  of  September  7,  and  wrote  letters 
about  the  twelfth.  Answers  which  are  in  the  Winthrop  Papers  show 
that  he  was  overcome  by  grief,  broken  down  by  the  death  of  his 
wife.^  Winthrop  must  have  been  a great  comfort  to  him,  for  the 
Governor’s  affectionate  nature  would  have  made  him  sympathize, 
and  he  was  not  afraid  to  express  his  feelings. 

Johnson  sat  with  Winthrop  at  an  inquest  in  Charlestowm  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  but  he  was  not  at  the  Court  of  Assistants  on  September 
28  when  a tax  was  levied  for  the  support  of  Mr.  Patrick  and  Mr. 
Underhill.  It  was  laid  in  the  proportion  of  £11  for  Boston  and  £7 


1 J.  Winthrop,  History  of  New  England  (1853),  i.  40,  113  note.  On  August 
27  the  whole  congregation  of  Charlestown  and  Boston  kept  a fast.  Many  had 
removed  across  the  river  in  August.  See  W.  Hubbard,  History  of  New  England; 
p.  185;  W.  I.  Budington,  History  of  the  First  Church  of  Charlestown,  p.  16; 
A.  B.  ElUs,  History  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  p.  8. 

’ 4 Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi.  1,  32a. 
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for  Charlestown,  showing  that  Boston  had  already  outstripped 
Charlestown. 

On  September  30  Winthrop  recorded  in  his  journal:  “About  two 
in  the  morning,  Mr.  Isaac  Johnson  died;  his  wife,  the  Lady  Arbella 
. . . being  dead  about  one  month  before.  He  was  a holy  man  and 
wise,  and  died  in  sweet  peace,  leaving  some  part  of  his  substance 
to  the  colony.”  ^ Cotton  Mather  wrote  that  the  Lady  Arbella 
“left  an  earthly  paradise  ...  to  encounter  the  sorrows  of  a wilder- 
ness . . . and  then  immediately  left  that  wilderness  for  the  Heavenly 
paradise,”  and  applied  to  her  husband  Sir  Henry  Wotton’s  epitaph 
on  two  lovers: 

“ He  try ’d 

To  Live  without  her,  lik’d  it  not,  and  Dy’d”.* * 

In  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  a general  tradi- 
tion in  Boston  that  Mr.  Johnson  led  the  settlers  Over  from  Charles- 
town to  Boston  and  had  the  lot  between  School  and  Court  Streets, 
that  his  house  was  on  the  northern  part  of  this  land,  where  the  City 
Hall  Annex  now  stands,  and  that  at  his  own  request  he  was  buried 
in  the  southwestern  portion  of  his  lot.  To  make  sure  that  this  was 
true,  that  careful  historian  Thomas  Prince  consulted  the  man  whom 
he  considered  to  be  the  best  authority.  Chief  Justice  Samuel  Sewall, 
who  informed  him: 

That  this  Mr.  Johnson  was  the  principal  cause  of  settling  the  town  of 
Boston,  and  so  of  its  becoming  the  metropolis,  and  had  removed  hither; 
had  chosen  for  his  lot  the  great  square  lying  between  Cornhill  on  the 
southeast;  Tremont-Street  on  the  northwest,  Queen-Street  on  the 
northeast;  and  School-Street  on  the  southwest;  and  on  his  deathbed 
desiring  to  be  buried  at  the  upper  end  of  his  lot,  in  faith  of  his  rising 
in  it.  He  was  accordingly  buried  there;  which  gave  occasion  for  the 
first  burying  place  of  this  town  to  be  laid  out  round  about  his  grave.® 

Governor  Thoinas  Hutchinson,  who  was  born  in  1711,  says  in 
his  History  of  Massachusetts  that  many  materials  for  a history  of 
the  colony  came  to  him  from  ancestors,  “ who  for  four  successive 
generations  had  been  principal  actors  in  public  affairs.”  ^ In  1639 

1 J.  Winthrop,  i.  40;  Young,  p.  317. 

* C.  Mather,  Magnalia,  Book  i.  Chapter  5,  Section  4. 

5 T.  Prince,  Annals,  p.  319. 

* Preface  to  Volume  i. 
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William  and  Anne  Hutchinson  had  the  southern  corner  of  the  John- 
son lot.  In  England  they  had  been,  with  Johnson,  attendants  at 
John  Cotton’s  church  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire.  Thomas  Hutchinson 
tells  of  a will  made  by  Johnson  on  April  28,  1629,  which  values  his 
interest  in  the  New  England  adventure  at  £600.  That  was  just  a 
beginning.  Abraham  Johnson,  father  of  Isaac,  said  in  1638  that  his 
son  had  spent  £5000  in  New  England.^  Hutchinson  also  says  that 
Johnson 

was  buried,  at  his  own  request,  in  part  of  the  ground  upon  Trimontain 
or  Boston,  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  lot,  the  square  between  School- 
street  and  Queen-street.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  idol  of  the 
people,  for  they  ordered  their  bodies  as  they  died  to  be  buried  round  him, 
and  this  was  the  reason  of  appropriating  for  a place  of  burial  what  is 
now  called  the  old  burying-place,  adjoining  to  King’s  chapel.* * 

Abiel  Holmes,  in  his  American  Annals;  Snow,  in  his  History  of 
Boston;  Budington,  in  his  History  of  the  First  Church  in  Charles- 
town; Young,  in  his  Chronicles  of  Massachusetts  Bay  — in  short, 
all  the  historians  — accepted  these  accounts.  A girls’  school  was 
named  the  Johnson  School,  and  the  old  City  Hall  was  Johnson  Hall. 
Everyone  followed  Sewall,  and  Samuel  G.  Drake  in  his  History  of 
Boston,  published  in  1856,  said  that  some  memorial  ought  to  be 
erected  to  Johnson.® 

Drake  and  James  Savage  were  noted  antiquarians  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  hated  each  other. 

Savage  was  an  old  man  who  had  devoted  a good  part  of  his  life 
to  deciphering  John  Winthrop’s  journal  or  “History  of  New  Eng- 
land,” and  produced  editions  of  it  in  1826  and  1853.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  and,  like  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  in  his  club,  he  ruled  the  roost.  To  friends,  especially  if  they 
agreed  with  him,  he  was  genial  and  delightful.  Yet  he  was  a good 
hater,  intense  in  his  likes  and  dislikes,  and  not  chary  of  expressing 
them.  He  resented  opposition  even  from  his  associates;  and  his 

1 T.  Hutchinson,  History  (1769),  i.  16;  New  England  Historical  and  Genealog- 
cal  Register,  viii.  361. 

’ T.  Hutchinson,  History,  i.  16,  17. 

* A.  Holmes,  Annals  (1805),  i.  258;  C.  H.  Snow,  History  of  Boston,  pp.  37, 
331;  Budington,  p.  17;  Young,  p.  319;  S.  G.  Drake,  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Boston,  pp.  91  note,  99,  100. 
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friends  gave  way  to  him  from  policy.  Wise  members  of  the  Society 
held  their  tongues;  the  small  fry  agreed  with  him.  He  reverenced 
John  Winthrop  as  a god.  To  Winthrop  alone  belonged  the  spot- 
light. No  others  must  come  near  it.  All  the  honor  must  be  his. 

Drake  kept  an  antiquarian  bookshop.  He  was  president  of  the 
New  England  Historic  and  Genealogical  Society,  a careful  investi- 
gator, and  the  author  of  that  mine  of  information,  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Boston. 

In  1853  he  criticized  Savage’s  second  edition  of  Winthrop,  espe- 
cially for  the  invidious  character  of  his  notes.  He  pointed  out  that 
in  the  1826  edition  Savage  wrote  of  Johnson  as  “this  gentleman 
who  is  usually  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Boston.”  In  the  1853 
edition  it  is  “formerly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Boston,  where 
it  is  not  probable  that  he  ever  passed  a single  night.”  No  reason 
for  the  change  was  given.  The  statements  of  Prince  and  Hutchinson, 
Drake  declared,  should  not  be  discredited  “by  a single  dash  of  any 
modern  pen.”  ^ 

In  his  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England  Savage  had  an 
article  on  “ Isaac  Johnson  of  Salem.”  He  said  that  the  Lady  Arbella 
died  a few  weeks  after  landing  at  Salem,  and  was  buried  there,  and 
that  her  husband  followed  her  a month  later,  probably  to  the  same 
spot,  before  the  settlement  of  Boston.  “A  splendid  myth  as  to  his 
place  of  burial  has  possession  of  the  common  credulity,”  Savage 
declares,  and  he  says  that  though  Prince  gave  the  traditional  ac- 
count from  Sewall,  no  earlier  authority  ever  alluded  to  it.  Sewall 
was  not  born  for  nearly  twenty-two  years  after  the  event.  Savage 
continued,  and  did  not  come  here  from  England  for  nine  years  more, 
so  that  the  probability  is  that  the  tradition  is  worthless,  and  that 
after  the  death  of  Johnson,  September  30,  1630,  before  even  the 
meanest  cottage  could  be  built  in  Boston  since  the  coming  of  the 
Puritans  and  before  Winthrop  or  Wilson  had  crossed  from  Charles- 
town where  Johnson  died,  the  corpse  was  either  buried  there  or  if 
removed  at  all,  was  transported  by  water  to  Salem  to  be  laid  beside 
his  noble  partner.  He  left  no  children  and  as  his  wife  was  too  ill 
to  leave  Salem,  no  doubt  he  accompanied  her.  If  he  never  lodged 
out  of  the  place  of  first  landing,  unless  it  might  be  for  a single  night 


* New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  viii.  83. 
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before  or  after  the  magistrates’  August  court,  all  weight  of  probability 
is  in  favor  of  Salem  rather  than  Boston  as  his  place  of  burial.  Drake’s 
opposite  opinion.  Savage  said,  seems  to  rely  solely  on  Sewall,  who 
was  a child  when  first  brought  from  England  more  than  thirty  years 
after  the  death  of  Johnson,  in  whose  honor  the  tradition  was  gradu- 
ally elaborated  and  perpetuated  by  the  credulity,  not  the  judgment, 
of  Prince.^  Savage  adds  that  the  approximate  situation  of  the 
burial  place  of  the  Lady  Arbella  and  Isaac  Johnson  in  Salem  is 
known.  In  this  he  relies  on  the  statement  which  Dr.  Holyoke  gave 
to  Abiel  Holmes  and  J.  B.  Felt  about  1825  as  to  Lady  Arbella’s 
grave,  but  he  rejects  Sewall’s  account  of  a century  earlier.^  There 
was  no  tradition  in  Salem  that  Johnson  was  buried  there.  There 
was,  however,  a family  record  of  the  Winthrops  in  1742  that  Isaac 
Johnson  and  the  Lady  Arbella  “lie  both  buried  in  the  vault  of  the 
Winthrops  at  Boston.”  ® I construe  this  to  indicate  that  at  the 
time  of  building  King’s  Chapel  or  its  enlargement,  the  remains  of 
Isaac  and  a woman  interred  near  him  were  transferred  to  the  Win- 
throp  tomb.  That  southwest  portion  of  his  lot  was  an  uneasy  place 
for  a grave. 

As  to  no  house  being  in  Boston  at  the  time  of  Johnson’s  death, 
Coddington’s  Declaration  of  True  Love  was  written  in  1672,  and 
in  it  it  is  said  that  Coddington  built  the  house  in  which  Governor 
Bellingham  was  then  living,  before  the  town  received  the  name  of 
Boston. 

The  town  records  begin  in  1634.  The  registry  of  deeds  goes  back 
to  between  1640  and  1650;  but,  fortunately,  Lechford,  the  lawyer, 
entered  in  his  notebook  in  1639  the  sale  of  a house  and  what  Cod- 
dington still  had  of  his  original  lot.  It  was  next  to  Bellingham’s. 
Brattle  Street  and  Cornhill  now  run  over  it.  It  reached  from  the 
northeastern  side  of  Trimount  to  the  head  of  the  Cove.  The  lots  on 


1 J.  Savage,  Genealogical  Dictionary,  ii,  552,  553. 

* Holmes,  Annals  (1829),  i.  206  note;  Felt,  ii.  447. 

’ R.  C.  Winthrop,  ii.  47  note.  No  one  knows  when  John  Winthrop’s  tomb 
was  built.  There  is  no  contemporary  notice  of  where  he  was  buried.  R.  C. 
Winthrop,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.,  xvii.  128,  said:  “His  must  have  been  a most 
notable  burial  at  the  time,  and  the  exact  place  of  his  interment  could  not  have 
been  mistaken  or  forgotten,  even  if  it  were  not  marked  at  the  moment.”  This 
might  also  be  said  of  Johnson’s  burial.  See  also  R.  C.  Winthrop,  Life  and  Letters, 
11.  397. 
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Washington  Street  ran  back  to  “ Coddington’s  swamp,”  and  there 
was  a great  spring  on  it,  about  on  the  site  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
Quincy  House.^ 

The  first  item  in  Boston  Births  and  Baptisms  is:  “1630.  Town. 
Edward  son  of  Wm  and  Elizabeth  Aspinwall  born  26  day  of  7th 
month.”  ^ Mr.  Aspinwall  was  prosperous  and  undoubtedly  Mrs. 
Aspinwall  had  shelter. 

Savage  is  loath  to  allow  any  settlement  unless  by  Winthrop,  but 
we  have  seen  that  the  latter  was  to  begin  to  occupy  his  Charlestown 
house  about  September  7,  when  the  General  Court  was  to  meet  in  it. 

In  a cooler,  wiser  moment,  however.  Savage  thought  quite  dif- 
ferently. In  the  second  edition  of  Winthrop’s  History  he  has  a note 
on  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  churches,  and  says : “ In  September, 
1630,  the  greater  part  of  the  congregation  lived  on  this  [the  Boston] 
side  of  the  river.”  ® 

If  Savage’s  theory  that  Johnson  never  lodged  out  of  the  place  of 
first  landing  except  for  a single  night  before  or  after  the  August 
court,  is  correct,  Johnson  died  in  Salem;  but  a little  earlier  Savage 
said  that  he  died  in  Charlestown.^  He  cannot  have  it  both  ways, 
and  neither  is  correct,  for  Johnson  died  in  Boston.  The  particular 
night  which  Savage  picked  out  for  him  to  sleep  in  Charlestown  is 
just  the  time  when  he  was  in  Salem  with  a sick  wife.  He  was  not 
at  the  meeting  on  August  23,  but  was  at  the  one  on  September  7. 
He  was  in  Charlestown  on  July  30,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Fuller, 
there  on  August  2,  when  he  intended  to  visit  Plymouth.® 

There  is  no  intimation  that  the  Lady  Arbella  was  sick  before  the 
latter  part  of  August,  when  she  died.  She  stayed  in  Salem  because 
a house  had  been  provided.  We  have  seen  that  Johnson  sat  with 
Winthrop  on  an  inquest  on  September  18,  and  was  appointed  a 
justice  on  August  23.  The  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  were 
justices  at  Charlestown;  Saltonstall  at  Watertown;  Ludlow  at  Dor- 
chester; and  Johnson  must  have  built  or  have  been  building  a house 
in  Boston  or  Coddington  would  have  been  appointed  there.  The 


^ T.  Lechford,  Note  Book,  p.  32;  Boston  Records,  ii.  16  (March  6,  1637). 
^ Boston  Records,  ix.  1. 

’ J.  Winthrop,  i.  113  note.  See  also  W.  Hubbard  (1848),  p.  185. 

* See  p.  280,  ante. 

* T.  Prince,  Annals,  i.  311,  315;  1 Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  in.  76. 
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order  of  September  7 that  Trimountain  be  called  Boston;  Mattapan, 
Dorchester;  and  the  town  upon  the  Charles,  “Waterton,”  shows  that 
Boston  was  already  a town.  We  know  from  Winthrop  that  on  June 
17  the  officials  went  by  sea  to  Charlestown  to  inspect  the  place  and 
moved  there  with  the  people  about  July  10  or  12. 

In  view  of  all  this  Savage’s  note  on  Johnson  is  utter  nonsense. 

Toward  the  end  of  August,  after  his  wdfe’s  death,  Johnson  was 
in  Charlestown  or  Boston.  Can  one  imagine  that  from  the  time  he 
left  her  in  Salem  he  was  not  busy  providing  a good  residence  for 
her  in  a pleasant  place  where  she  would  have  the  company  of  the 
gentry?  Winthrop,  Saltonstall,  and  Coddington  were  building  in 
Boston.  Johnson  was  the  wealthiest,  and  had  a wife  used  to  the 
luxuries  of  life.  She  could  not  be  left  in  Salem.  They  would  all 
have  been  imbeciles  to  have  stayed  in  Charlestown  to  die  when  the 
life-giving  springs  were  only  half  a mile  off.  And,  as  Sewall  said, 
Johnson  led  them  over.  There  were  three  Lincolnshire  men,  for 
Johnson  had  a house  in  old  Boston,  Coddington  lived  there,  and 
Blackstone  was  of  Horncastle.  The  three  occupied  all  the  east  and 
northeast  slope  of  Trimountain.  The  lot  of  fifty  acres  later  set  off 
to  Blackstone  reached  up  to  School  Street;  Coddington’s  property 
was  on  the  northeast  slope  from  the  Cove  to  Court  Street,  and  John- 
son’s was  the  rectangle  between  Court  and  School  Streets. 

Prince  could  have  found  no  one  who  took  a greater  interest  in 
funerals,  tombs,  graveyards,  and  first  settlers,  than  Samuel  Sewall. 
For  more  than  twenty-five  years  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Simon 
Bradstreet,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  had 
known  the  Lady  Arbella,  and  had  come  over  in  the  ship  with  Johnson 
and  served  as  an  Assistant  with  him.  Sewall  and  Bradstreet  must 
have  talked  about  the  Johnsons.  In  1684  they  took  the  deposition 
of  four  men  about  the  Blackstone  deed  to  the  town.^  One  of  them, 
Robert  Walker,  was  a friend  of  Sewall’s  father,  and  close  to  Sewall.^ 
Another,  Francis  Hudson,  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  newcomers  to 
set  foot  on  Shawmut.^  Sewall  served  as  Assistant  several  years  with 


1 Suffolk  Deeds,  xxiv.  406. 

® New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  Vii.  46.  Of  Walker  Sewall 
wrote  in  his  diary:  “a  very  good  man,  and  conversant  among  God’s  New-England 
People  from  the  begining.”  5 Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v.  179. 

’ 5 Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi.  24. 
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William  Hauthorne  who  came  with  Johnson  in  the  Arbella,  and  he 
knew  old  Anne  Pollard,  who  testified  about  Blackstone  in  1711. 
He  refers  to  dropping  in  at  her  tavern,  made  her  will,  read  it  to  the 
heirs,  and  was  a mourner  at  her  funeral.  Old  Joshua  Scottow  and 
he  worked  together  on  the  history  of  the  South  Church,  and  had 
prayer  meetings  at  each  other’s  houses,  when  Scottow  would  prose 
away  about  the  virtues  of  the  founders,  prisca  fides,  and  about  the 
old  meeting  house  with  its  mud  walls,  thatched  roof,  and  wooden 
chalices.^ 

Savage’s  implication  that  Sewall  lied  to  Prince  seems  unfounded, 
but  Savage  did  not  hesitate  to  make  rash  assertions  when  he  wanted 
to  make  a point. 

A bit  of  further  evidence  is  a memorandum  by  Winthrop,  December 
7,  1630:  “I  had  ...  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  9 cows,  2 at  Boston.”^ 
As  Johnson  herded  his  cows  at  Swampscott  and  Nahant,  these  two 
would  seem  to  have  been  kept  in  Boston  for  his  use  at  home. 

Johnson’s  death  was  a great  blow  to  the  colony.  The  common 
people  of  England  looked  up  with  awe  to  the  landowners,  especially 
those  with  great  connections,  and  it  was  terrible  to  lose  this  able, 
wise,  devoted,  wealthy  man,  who  had  been  one  of  those  who  started 
the  venture  and  contributed  freely  to  the  establishment  of  the 
colony.  He  had  intended  to  sell  his  estates  in  England  in  order  to 
invest  the  proceeds  here.®  He  and  his  wife  lost  their  lives,  but  not 
before  he  had  established  a church  of  Christ  in  the  wilderness  and 
founded  the  little  town  of  Boston.  Out  of  small  things  came  great 
results. 

Dudley,  in  his  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Lincoln,  says  of  Johnson: 

This  gentleman  was  a prime  man  amongst  us,  having  the  best  estate 
of  any,  zealous  for  religion,  and  the  greatest  furtherer  of  this  Plantation. 
He  made  a most  godly  end,  dying  willingly,  professing  his  life  better 
spent  in  promoting  this  Plantation  than  it  could  have  been  any  other 
way.  He  left  to  us  a loss  greater  than  the  most  conceived.^ 

Edward  Johnson  gives  the  general  feeling: 

The  first  beginning  of  this  worke  seemed  very  dolorous;  First  for  the 
death  of  that  worthy  personage,  Izaac  Johnson  Esq.  whom  the  Lord 

1 J.  Scottow,  Old  Men’s  Tears  (1749),  p.  11. 

* J.  Winthrop,  History,  ii.  415. 

’ New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  viii.  361,  362. 

* Young,  p.  318. 
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had  indued  with  many  pretious  gifts,  insomuch  that  he  was  had  in  high 
esteeme  among  all  the  people  of  God,  and  as  a chiefe  Pillar  to  support 
this  new  erected  building.  He  very  much  rejoyced  at  his  death,  that 
the  Lord  had  been  pleased  to  keepe  his  eyes  open  so  long,  as  to  see  one 
Church  of  Christ  gathered  before  his  death,  at  whose  departure  there 
was  not  onely  many  weeping  eyes,  but  some  fainting  hearts,  fearing  the 
fall  of  the  present  worke.^ 

Governor  Winthrop  had  an  old  friend,  William  Pond,  whose  two 
sons  he  had  helped  to  come  to  this  country.  One  of  them  wrote 
from  Watertown  on  March  15,  1631,  thanking  his  father  for  some 
provisions  he  had  received,  and  ends  his  letter  in  this  way: 

We  do  not  know  how  longe  theis  plantatyon  wdll  stand,  for  sume  of 
the  magnautes  that  ded  uphould  it  have  turned  off  thare  men  and  have 
givene  it  overe.  Besides,  God  hath  tacken  away  the  chefeiste  stud  in 
the  land,  Johnson  & the  ladye  Arabella  his  wife,  wiche  was  the 
cheifeste  man  of  estate  in  the  land  & one  that  woold  a don  inoste  good.® 

Isaac  Johnson  should  not  be  forgotten.  He  was  one  of  those  w’ho 
in  1627  started  to  plant  the  colony,  and  was  one  of  the  trading  com- 
pany of  1628.  He  was  a grantee  of  the  royal  patent,  and  he  and 
his  wife  came  over  and  laid  down  their  lives  to  promote  the  colony. 
Before  his  death  he  became  one  of  the  four  founders  of  the  first 
church,  and  led  the  sickly  colonists  over  to  the  springs  of  running 
water  in  Boston. 

A Tercentenary  of  Boston  without  Isaac  Johnson  would  be  like 
the  play  without  Hamlet. 

Mr.  Samuel  E.  Morison  read  the  following  paper: 

THE  COURSE  OF  THE  ARBELLA  FROM 
CAPE  SABLE  TO  SALEM 

In  a former  volume  of  our  Publications®  our  late  member  Mr. 
Horace  Everett  Ware,  one  of  those  rare  persons  who  combine  histori- 
cal knowledge  with  astronomy  and  practical  navigation,  traced  the 
course  of  the  Arbella  across  the  Atlantic.  The  present  paper  is  by 

* E.  Johnson,  p.  65. 

* Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.,  xxviii.  472. 

* XII.  191-203;  and  there  is  a corrected  chart  of  the  voyage  in  xx.  278-9. 
Mr.  David  Cheever  and  myself  have  pricked  out  the  course  across  the  Gulf  of 
Maine  independently,  and  the  tracing  on  the  chart  reproduced  facing  page  286 
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way  of  a supplement:  an  atte.-^pt  to  make  a more  exact  tracing  of  the 
latter  end  of  the  voyage  from  Cape  Sable  to  Salem  than  was  necessary 
for  Mr.  Ware’s  purpose,  and  to  settle  the  question  of  the  Arbella’s 
first  anchorage  in  American  waters. 

The  data  recorded  in  Winthrop’s  Journal,  which  are  our  sole  re- 
liance for  plotting  the  voyage,  were  doubtless  obtained  by  him  from 
Captain  Peter  ISIilborne,  the  master  of  the  ship;  for  Winthrop  had 
no  knowledge  of  navigation.  Winthrop  mentions,  on  April  15,  the 
Captain’s  taking  observations  with  the  cross-staff,  a rough-and- 
ready  means  of  ascertaining  latitude.  Like  every  shipmaster  of  the 
time,  he  had  no  other  means  of  determining  longitude  than  by  esti- 
mating the  ship’s  speed  through  the  water.  Presumably  he  corrected 
his  time  every  noon  when  the  sun  was  visible,  so  that  the  times  given 
by  Winthrop  are  substantially  correct. 

I find  no  evidence  in  the  Journal  of  a published  map  or  chart  of 
the  New  England  coast  being  on  board;  although  it  seems  likely 
that  the  Captain  possessed  some  seamen’s  “ cardes  ” of  the  Gulf  of 
Maine,  similar  to  the  one  of  Cape  Ann  which  Winthrop  copied  into 
his  Journal.  None  of  the  names  on  Captain  John  Smith’s  Map  of 
New  England,  which  appeared  in  1616,  are  mentioned;  nor  does 
Winthrop  use  a single  name  from  either  of  Champlain’s  published 
maps  of  New  France.^  If,  however.  Captain  Milborne  had  no  manu- 
script charts  of  the  Gulf,  there  must  have  been  someone  aboard 
who  had  already  visited  the  New  England  coast.  Winthrop  uses 
names  such  as  Cape  Porpoise,  Boon  Island,  and  the  Isles  of  Shoals, 
which  must  have  been  given  to  these  places  by  Englishmen  some 
time  previous  to  1630,  although  they  are  not  found  on  any  map  until 
long  after. 

My  plotting  of  the  Arbella’s  course  cannot,  with  the  materials 
available,  approach  the  exactitude  that  could  be  obtained  with 


is  the  result  of  our  joint  efforts.  Mr.  Julius  H.  Tuttle  and  Mr.  George  W.  Robinson 
have  helped  me  to  decipher  the  legends  on  the  two  maps  in  Winthrop’s  Journal. 
The  United  States  Hydrographic  Office  and  the  Harvard  Astronomical  Laboratory 
have  independently  estimated  the  times  of  high  tide  at  Salem  on  June  12-14, 
1630,  and  agree  within  half  an  hour.  To  all  these,  my  cordial  acknowledgements 
are  extended. 

1 Mount  Desert  was  so  named  by  Champlain,  but  does  not  appear  on  either 
of  his  two  published  maps  of  New  France. 
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a modern  seaman’s  log-book.  Sailing  vessels  never  sail  an  abso- 
lutely straight  line,  even  when  the  wind  is  steady,  and  Winthrop 
does  not  note  minor  variations  of  the  winds.  Nor  have  I made 
any  allowance  for  tidal  currents.  But  I have  reproduced  all  the 
available  data  in  this  article,  so  that  anyone  may  do  the  work 
over  again  to  his  liking,  if  he  disagrees  with  my  interpretation  of 
the  material.^ 

For  crossing  the  Gulf  of  Maine  the  Arbella  had  what  fishermen 
would  call  a very  fair  chance.^  South-west  winds  prevented  her 
from  sailing  straight  across  from  Cape  Sable,  as  her  master  evidently 
intended;  but  she  had  no  foul  weather,  and  but  a few  hours’  fog. 
Under  the  circumstances.  Captain  Milborne  made  the  best  course 
possible,  losing  no  opportunity  to  make  his  westing,  but  keeping 
in  touch  with  distant  landmarks. 

The  Arbella  took  her  departure  from  the  Scilly  Islands,  together 
with  her  consorts  the  Jewel  and  the  Ambrose,  on  April  11,  1630. 
She  crossed  the  southern  end  of  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland 
on  May  26,  separated  from  her  consorts  on  June  2,  and  on  the  next 
day  found  bottom  with  her  dipsey  lead  at  eighty  fathom.  This  point, 
according  to  Mr.  Ware’s  calculations,  was  well  south  of  the  site  of 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  Fearing  lest  a due  westerly  course  take  him 
onto  the  Georges  shoals,  as  indeed  it  would.  Captain  Milborne  stood 
W.  N.  W.  for  Cape  Sable.  Bottom  was  found  again  at  2 p.  M.  on 
June  6.  Shortly  afterward  the  fog  cleared,  revealing  land  about 
five  or  six  leagues  (fifteen  to  eighteen  nautical  miles)  to  the  north- 
ward. This  must  have  been  Cape  Sable,  Nova  Scotia,  as  Winthrop 


* In  plotting  the  Arbella’s  course,  I have  used  the  United  States  Government 
chart  No.  1106  (Bay  of  Fundy  to  Cape  Cod)  for  the  Gulf  of  Maine,  and  No.  240 
(Salem  and  Lynn  Harbors)  for  her  movements  on  June  12.  The  compass  declina- 
tion on  these  charts  is  19°  15'  W.  for  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  15°  30'  W.  for  Salem 
Harbor.  According  to  the  graph  of  magnetic  declination  prepared  by  Mr.  Ware 
for  our  Publications,  xii.  394,  the  declination  at  Eastport,  Maine,  was  about 
18°  W.  in  1630.  The  difference  is  so  slight  between  1630  and  1930  that  I have 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  allow  for  it. 

* Before  this  paper  went  to  press,  and  in  June,  1930,  I endeavored  to  check  up 
on  some  of  Winthrop’s  observations,  without  success.  Almost  every  day  in 
June  was  either  foggy  or  hazy,  the  easterly  winds  bringing  inexhaustible  masses 
of  fog,  and  I did  not  find  a single  day  when  the  visibility  was  as  good  as  when 
Winthrop  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Maine. 
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supposed.^  Having  made  this  landfall,  they  took  a fresh  departure 
on  a W.  by  N.  course,  intending  to  make  the  New  England  coast 
at  “ Aquamenticus  ” (York,  Maine)  by  sailing  along  latitude  43°  15'. 

The  night  of  June  6-7  was  foggy,  and  the  wind  a light  southerly. 
About  four  in  the  morning  they  sounded  and  found  thirty  fathom 
of  water.  Allowing  for  the  run  from  off  Cape  Sable,  and  assuming 
that  Winthrop  had  the  latitude  right,  the  sounding  indicates  a posi- 
tion of  about  43°  15'  N.,  66°  25'  W.,  a point  about  eighteen  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  Seal  Island,  which  they  had  passed  in  the  night.  As  it 
was  somewhat  calm,  says  Winthrop,  the  Arbella  hove  to,  codlines 
were  baited,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  they  took  “ wth  a fewe  hooks 
67:  coddfysh,  most  of  them  verye  great  fysh,  some  1 yd  & 3^  long, 
& a yd  in  compass.”^  This  happy  confirmation  of  the  fish  stories 
of  Captain  John  Smith  and  earlier  voyagers,  doubtless  encouraged 
the  ship’s  company,  while  affording  means  for  a welcome  change  in 
the  monotonous  sea  diet  of  salt  meat  and  dry  biscuit. 

After  this  we  filled  our  sayles,  & stood  W : & N : W : with  a small 
gale.  The  weather  was  now  verye  colde:  We  sounded  at  8:  & had  50: 
fath.  & being  calm  we  heaved  out  hooks  againe  & took  26:  codd,  so  we 
all  feasted  wth  fysh  [this]  day. 

A W.  N.  W.  course  from  the  former  fishing  grounds  would  have  taken 
the  Arbella  in  two  hours’  sailing  at  five  knots,  to  a fifty-fathom  sound- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  German  Bank.  The  bottom  deepens  off  so 
rapidly  here  that  this  second  fishing  place  can  be  located  within  a 
couple  of  miles. 

Continuing  the  same  course,  at  1 p.  m.  there  came  up  a fresh  gale 
from  the  N.  W.  Winthrop’s  accounts  of  winds  and  courses  show  that 
the  Arbella  could  not  sail  closer  than  seven  points  to  the  wind,  whicli 
was  the  best  that  any  square-rigger  could  do  until  the  clipper  ship 
era.  Hence  with  the  wind  N.  W.,  she  must  have  altered  her  course 

* If  any  other  point  than  Cape  Sable  be  taken  as  a landfall,  the  subsequent 
sailing  directions  of  Winthrop  would  either  have  run  the  Arbella  ashore  on  Seal 
Island,  or  have  taken  her  beyond  the  30  fathom  sounding. 

* I have  collated  all  extracts  from  Winthrop’s  journal  quoted  in  this  article 
with  the  original  ms.,  and  have  printed  them  as  exactly  as  type  will  allow,  ex- 
cepting that  Winthrop’s  abbreviations  for  points  of  the  compass  have  uniformly 
been  printed  with  capital  letters,  as  it  is  not  often  clear  whether  Winthrop  meant 
to  use  a capital  or  not. 
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to  N.  E.  by  E.  It  waS  fortunate  indeed  that  she  had  weathered 
Cape  Sable;  for  the  N.  W.  wind  “failed  soon”  and  at  night  a “styff 
gale”  blew  up  from  the  W,  by  S.,  almost  directly  contrary  to  the 
Arbella’s  intended  course,  and  straight  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
Consequently  Captain  Milborne  stood  “to  & againe,  with  small 
advantage.”  That  is,  he  tacked  back  and  forth  close-hauled,  and 
made  very  little  distance  to  windward.  It  must  have  been  a rough 
night,  especially  when  the  ebb  tide  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  made 
down  against  the  wind;  but  presumably  by  this  time  the  Arbella’s 
company  were  proof  against  seasickness. 

When  morning  broke  on  June  8 the  wind  was  still  in  the  same 
quarter,  “W:  & by  S:  faire  weather  but  close  and  colde.”  So  the 
Arbella  stretched  a taut  bowline  with  the  port  tacks  aboard. 

We  stood  N : N : W : with  a stiff  gale  S & about  3 : in  the  afternoone  had 
sight  of  lande  to  the  N:  W:  about  15  ^ leagues,  which  we  supposed  was 
the  Isles  of  Monhegan:  but  it  proved  Mount  Mansell.^ 

Mount  Mansell  was  a short-lived  English  name  for  the  island  which 
Champlain  had  discovered  in  1604  and  named  Mount  Desert.^ 
This  island,  with  a range  of  hills  running  up  to  over  fifteen  hundred 
feet,  is  the  most  conspicuous  landmark  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  the 
United  States.®  Running  a line  southeasterly  from  Green  (now  ab- 
surdly renamed  Cadillac)  Mountain,  the  highest  elevation  on  Mount 
Desert,  for  twelve  leagues  (thirty-six  miles),  brings  us  to  a point  at 
latitude  44°  2',  longitude  67°  28'.  This  I assume  as  the  point  where 
the  Arbella  sighted  Mount  Desert.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  .the 
distance  of  a hill  arising  from  the  sea,  when  you  do  not  know  its 
height.  Winthrop  variously  estimates  the  distance  of  this  landfall 
at  eight,  fifteen,  and  twelve  leagues;  but  the  last  figure  (as  on  legend 
II,  below)  appears  to  be  his  final  estimate,  and  considering  the  distance 
that  Mount  Desert  can  be  seen  in  clear  weather,  twelve  leagues  is 

* “full”  crossed  out. 

* “8”  crossed  out,  “15”  substituted  (Savage  reads  “10”  probably  incorrect); 
compare  legend  ii,  below. 

* The  italicized  words  were  added  by  Winthrop  after  the  original  entry. 

* George  E.  Street,  Mount  Desert  (1926  ed.),  pp.  23,  59-60. 

® According  to  a legend  on  Captain  Holland’s  New  and  Correct  Chart  of  the 
Coast  of  New  England  (1794),  “this  land  may  be  seen  15  Leagues  off  in  very  Clear 
Weather.”  Blunt’s  American  Coast  Pilot  (seventh  edition,  1812)  says  20  leagues. 
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more  probably  correct  than  anything  less.  That  distance  could  easily 
have  been  reached  by  a speed  of  four  or  five  knots  after  the  beating 
to  windward  during  the  night. 

From  this  point  we  have  the  aid  of  a page  of  Winthrop’s  Journal 
which  none  of  the  previous  editors  of  that  important  work  have 
reproduced.^  It  consists  of  a sketch  map  with  legends,  illustrating 
the  Arbella’s  course  from  her  sighting  Mount  Desert  on  June  8 to 
sighting  Agamenticus  on  June  10.  The  page  is  reproduced  here,  and 
I print  all  the  legends  in  the  order  in  which  I think  that  they  were 
written;  and  numbered  with  Roman  numerals  in  order  to  facilitate 
reference,  as  we  continue  the  course.^ 

In  the  lower  left-hand  corner,  written  across  the  page  like  the 
text  of  the  Journal: 

I 

Tuesday  June  8. 
about  3 : in  the  afternoone 
the  lande  appeared  thus  to  vs 
in  the  Center  of  this  circle 

In  the  center  of  the  page  is  the  circle  referred  to,  drawn  with 
dividers,  with  the  conventional  fleur-de-lys  to  represent  the  north, 
rhumb  lines  drawn  by  rulers  through  the  cardinal  points,  and  also 
a N.  W.  and  S.  E.  line  on  which  is  inscribed: 

II 

12:  le[a]g[uesl : ® 

At  the  end  of  this  line  is  a sketch  of  a two-peaked  mountain,  the 
easterly  peak  considerably  higher  than  the  westerly  one,  and  over 
it  is  the  inscription: 


1 It  is,  however,  being  reproduced  concurrently  by  Mr.  Stewart  Mitchell,  for 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.,  lxii.,  and  the  reprint.  The  Founding  of  Massachusetts 
(1930),  as  well  as  in  The  Winthrop  Papers,  vol.  ii.  The  photogravure  and  that 
facing  page  300  are  used  by  permission  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

* The  legends  are  difficult  to  decipher,  and  as  printed  in  this  paper  they  follow 
readings  made  by  Mr.  Stewart  Mitchell,  except  for  a few  minor  changes.  Letters 
indicating  points  of  the  compass  are  here  uniformly  capitalized. 

' The  figure  “ 15”  is  cancelled  under  the  “ 12.” 
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reached  by  a speed  of  fowr  or  five  knots  after  the  beating 
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this  point  we  have  the  aid  of  a page  of  Winthrop'a  JfMirnal 
F'lid)  none  of  the  previous  editors  of  that  important  work  have 
reproduced.*  It  consists  of  a sketch  map  with  legends,  illustrating 
llic  Arbella's  course  from  her  sighting  Mount  Desert  on  June  8 to 
sighting  Agamenticus  on  June  10.  The  page  is  reproduced  here,  and 
I print  all  the  legends  in  the  order  in  which  I think  that  they  were 
written;  and  numbered  with  Roman  numerals  in  order  to  facilitate 
reference,  as  we  continue  the  course.® 

In  die  lower  left-hand  corner,  wTitten  across  the  page  like  the 
text  of  the  Journal: 

I 

Tuesday  June  8. 
about  3:  in  the  aftemoone 
the  Unde  appeared  thus  to  vs  , 
a*  of  thU  circle 


In  the  center  of  the  page  ».x  r)n’>.r  referml  to,  drawm  with 

di’.  idcre,  with  the  conventional  fleur  de  ly.^  to  rrtire*?**nt  the  north, 
rhumb  lines  drawn  by  rulers  through  the  cuniiKal  points,  and  also 
a N.  W.  and  S.  E.  line  on  which  is  inscril>ed; 

II 

12:  le[a]g[ues]:  • 

At  the  end  of  this  line  is  a sketch  of  a two-peaked  mountain,  the 
easterly  peak  considerably  higher  than  the  westerly  one,  and  over 
it  is  the  inscription : 


‘ It  is,  however,  being  reproduced  concurrently  by  Mr.  Stewart  Mitchell,  for 
Maas.  Iliat.  8oc.  Proc.,  Lxii.,  and  the  reprint,  The  Founding  of  Maesaebuaetta 
iS'.KK)).  as  well  aiS  in  The  Winthrop  Papers,  vol.  u.  The  photograviue  and  that 
ffc-ayr  page  300  are  used  by  permission  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
'flje  l^ionds  are  diftidilt  to  decipher,  and  as  printed  in  this  paper  they  follow 
iuaiie  by  Air.  Stewart  Mitchell,  except  for  a few  minor  changes.  Letters 
points  of  the  compass  are  here  uniformly  capitalized. 

* t'l^pire  ■*  1»S”  La  cancelled  under  the  “ 12." 
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III 

Thus  it  seemed  at  first 
in  the  evening 

To  the  right  of  this  sketch,  and  divided  from  it  by  a rough  vertical 
line,  is  a sketch  of  a range  of  nine  or  ten  mountains,  three  higher  than 
the  rest,  with  the  legend: 

IV 

Thus  it  seemed  next  daye 
this  lyes  in  44. 

Dropping  from  the  base-line  of  the  highest  mountain  is  a line 
drawn  about  S.  by  E.  to  a roughly  drawn  double  circle  around  a dot, 
and  bearing  the  legend: 

V 

10[]:leg,  N:b:W:i 

At  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  page  is  the  legend : 

VI 

when  the  great  hill  in  the  maine  Lande 
laye  N : & b : E : from  vs,  the  rock  laye  E by  N. 

& the  5 : or  6 : smale  Ilandes  of  low  land  laye  the 
foremost  N : & the  rest  more  W : eache  after  other 
& seemed  to  be  middwaye  towards  the  mayn 

Between  the  longer  range  of  mountains  and  the  circle  is  a rough 
sketch  of  three  islands,  with  something  below  that  appears  to  be 
a rock  erased,  and  below  and  to  the  right  what  appears  to  be  a rough 
plan  of  a rock  surrounded  by  waves.  The  legend,  with  first  line  above 
and  other  lines  below  the  islands,  reads: 

VII 

5.  or  6.  lowe  ilandes  lye  ther 
this  rock  lyes  thus 

a litle  aboue  water,  neere  no  lande  by  3 : or  4 : leg. 

* The  bracket  represents  a single  numeral  which  has  been  blotted  out,  and 
a “2”  has  been  altered  to  the  “0”  of  the  “ 10.” 
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On  the  upper  part  of  the  right-hand  half  of  the  page: 

VIII 

there  we  sawe  other  verye  highe  lande  to  the  N : W : wh[ich 
seemed]  muche  neerer  then  the  other  high  lande:  & other 
broken  landes  to  the  W : of  indifferent  height, 
we  were  at  this  tyme  in  43:3^  June  9.  & had  60:  fath:  wate[r] 
softe  oaze. 

Below,  to  the  left  of  the  circle,  is  a crude  sketch  of  a mountain 
with  three  peaks,  and  to  the  left  of  it  what  appears  to  be  meant  for 
rising  land  with  a single  peak.  Over  these  is  the  legend: 

IX 

the  3 : turkes  heades 

some  4 le:  from  the  litle  rocke. 

In  view  of  legend  I,  it  seems  certain  that  the  center  of  the  circle 
represents  the  point  whence  Mount  Desert  was  sighted  at  3 p.  M. 
June  8.  Legend  II  (“12  leagues,”  altered  from  “15”),  appears 
to  be  a guess  at  the  distance,  differing  from  the  fifteen  leagues  in 
the  Journal,  which  again  was  altered  from  eight.  The  left-hand 
sketch,  with  the  legend  “thus  it  seemed  at  first  in  the  evening,”* 
represents  the  view  of  Mount  Desert  from  that  point.  The  height 
is  exaggerated,  even  for  a distance  of  four  or  five  leagues,  but  the 
Mount  Desert  hills  from  that  direction  do  appear  foreshortened 
in  two  masses,  representing  the  higher  mountains  to  the  East  of 
Somes’s  Sound,  and  the  lower  ones  to  the  westward. 

Having  made  this  landfall  at  3 p.  m.  on  June  8,  the  Arbella  tacked 
and  stood  W.  S.  W.,  says  the  Journal.  In  order  to  permit  her  to 
take  that  course,  the  wind  must  have  shifted  either  to  the  E.  of  S., 
or  to  N.  W.  by  N.  I have  no  doubt  that  it  took  the  latter  shift, 
for  Winthrop  immediately  records: 

We  had  now  fair  sunshine  weather,  and  so  pleasant  a sweet  ayre  as  did 
muche  refreshe  vs,  and  there  came  a smell  off  the  shore  like  the  smell 
of  a garden. 

There  came  a wild  pigeon  into  our  ship,  and  another  small  land  bird. 

1 Evening,  in  the  17th  century,  was  commonly  used  to  represent  the  time 
from  noon  ‘to  sundown,  and  is  still  so  used  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States. 
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Anyone  who  has  sailed  in  our  waters  can  picture  the  scene.  It 
was  one  of  those  heaven-sent  June  days  in  the  Gulf  of  Maine.  A 
light  off-shore  breeze,  fleecy  clouds  rolling  up  from  over  the  land; 
sky,  Mount  Desert,  and  ocean  in  three  deepening  shades  of  blue; 
and  the  air  filled  with  the  spicy  fragrance  of  the  Maine  summer. 

As  Winthrop  makes  no  note  of  a new  course  until  the  next  day, 
the  Arbella  probably  steered  W.  S.  W.  through  the  night.  This 
course  would  have  taken  her  within  fifteen  miles  of  Mount  Desert 
Rock,  which  lies  about  ten  miles  south  of  Mount  Desert  Island. 
But  even  if  she  came  within  that  distance  of  the  rock  in  daylight, 
which  she  could  hardly  have  done,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  rock 
would  have  been  seen.  Mount  Desert  rock  is  very  low,  and  even 
with  the  modern  lighthouse,  difficult  to  pick  up  within  ten  or  twelve 
miles.  I assume  that  the  off-shore  wind  died  at  nightfall  and  that 
the  Arbella  did  not  do  better  than  one  and  a half  or  two  knots  during 
the  night  of  June  8-9. 

On  Wednesday,  June  9,  says  the  Journal, 

In  the  morning  the  wind  easterly,  but  grew  presently  calm.  Now  we 
had  verye  faire  weather,  and  warm  about  noon  the  wind  came  to  S : W : 
so  we  stood  W : N : W : wth  a handsome  gale  . . . 

This  drifting  on  Wednesday  morning  in  a light  easterly  and  calm 
would  have  brought  the  Arbella  about  noon,  when  the  wind  came 
up  from  the  S.  W.,  to  about  latitude  43°  40',  longitude  68°  10'. 

Does  Winthrop’s  sketch  of  an  extended  line  of  hills,  with  legend 
IV,  “thus  it  seemed  next  daye,"  represent  Mount  Desert  as  it  ap- 
peared while  the  Arbella  was  becalmed  on  the  morning  of  June  9? 
At  that  time  Mount  Desert  would  have  been  distant  thirty-five  or 
forty  miles  to  the  N.  N.  E.,  and  the  mountains  would  seem  strung 
out  in  a line,  although  without  that  discrepancy  in  height  between 
the  western  and  the  eastern  group  which  Winthrop  shows.  Or  does 
this  sketch  present  the  Penobscot  or  Camden  Hills  with  their  three 
conspicuous  heights  (Battie,  eight  hundred  feet.  Bald  Rock,  eleven 
hundred  feet,  and  Megunticook,  thirteen  hundred  and  eighty  feet) 
and  lower  hills  to  the  north  and  south?  Moreover,  the  line  drawn 
from  the  base  of  the  highest  hill  contains  legend  V “ 10[  ] : le[a]g[ues], 
N:b:W;”  If  my  other  calculations  are  correct,  Mount  Desert 
would  have  borne  about  N.  N.  E.  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth,  and 
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the  distance  would  have  been  nearer  thirteen  than  ten  leagues. 
Winthrop  indicates  in  his  Journal  for  the  ninth  (quoted  below)  that 
he  confused  the  Camden  Hills  with  Mount  Desert,  and  decided  that 
what  he  had  seen  the  day  before  was  some  high  land  east  of  Mount 
DesertJ  Approaching  the  Maine  Coast  from  the  southwest,  the 
Camden  Hills  and  Mount  Desert  are  easily  confused;  but  approaching 
it  from  the  eastward,  as  the  Arbella  did,  it  would  seem  unlikely  that 
any  seaman  would  confuse  hills  bearing  N.  by  W.  on  the  ninth  with 
those  which  he  had  seen  the  previous  afternoon,  bearing  N.  W. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  a representation  of  the  Camden 
Hills,  this  sketch  is  most  inaccurate.  The  characteristic  feature 
of  them,  as  seen  from  that  angle,  is  a large  gap  between  the  higher 
northern  group  and  the  lower  southern  group.  It  is,  however, 
amazing  what  mistakes  in  observation  were  made  by  discoverers 
and  cartographers  before  the  period  of  exact  coast  surveys. 

Let  us  compare  Winthrop’s  sketch  and  data  with  the  sketches  of 
profiles  in  The  English  Pilot,  The  Fourth  Book,  containing  Charts 
of  the  North  Part  of  America  . . . , London,  1729.^  The  first  line 
represents  Isle  au  Haut,  Swans  Island,  Outer  Long  Island,  and 
Great  Duck,  seen  from  a point  not  far  from  Mount  Desert  Rock. 
The  next,  or  second,  line  represents  Mount  Desert,  seen  from  a 
point  roughly  ten  miles  to  the  southward.  The  legend  on  the  third, 

* The  only  high  land  east  of  Mount  Desert  on  that  coast  is  the  Gouldsborough 
or  Scuttock  Hills,  which  seem  continuous  with  Mount  Desert  from  the  distance 
that  the  Arbella  was. 

* See  illustrations  facing  pp.  294  and  296.  The  Harvard  College  Library  owns  the 
1729  edition  of  the  English  Pilot,  and  also  the  editions  of  1706, 1765, 1773, 1789,  and 
1794.  The  first  edition  of  the  English  Pilot,  the  Fourth  Book,  according  to  Sabin, 
was  London,  1689;  there  is  no  copy  of  this  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  though 
Sabin  says  there  is.  The  silhouettes  appear  in  the  1706  edition,  but  are  not  found 
in  the  unique  copy  of  the  1707  edition  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum.  In  the  1742 
edition  the  bearing  of  Holt  Island  (Isle  au  Haut)  is  properly  corrected  from  W. 
by  N.  to  N.  by  W.  In  the  1773  edition  the  legends  relating  to  Seguin  are  omitted. 
In  the  1789  edition  the  line  of  cuts  representing  Agamenticus  and  the  Wells  Hills 
is  interchanged  with  the  line  representing  Holt  Island,  etc.,  but  the  legends  remain 
fixed!  The  same  mistake  is  made  in  the  1794  edition.  In  Captain  Holland’s 
New  and  Correct  Chart  of  the  Coast  of  New  England  and  New  York  (London, 
1794),  which  appears  in  A New  Edition,  Much  Enlarged,  of  the  North  American 
Pilot  for  New  England  . . . (London,  1800),  the  same  old  silhouettes  are  found, 
engraved  on  steel,  with  the  Seguin  doing  duty  for  the  Bonabeg  or  Wells  Hills! 
The  mistake  of  calling  the  eastern  part  of  Mount  Desert  “Land  to  the  Eastward 
of  Mount  Desert”  is  perpetuated  in  every  edition  from  1706  to  1800. 


The  Making  of  the  Land  on  the  Coafi  of  New-England. 
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“The  Land  to  the  Eastward  of  Mount  Desart”  is  an  error;  these 
are  characteristic  profiles  of  the  eastern  range  of  the  Mount  Desert 
Hills,  as  seen  from  a point  to  the  south  and  east,  ten  miles  or  so 
distant^  The  fourth  line  of  the  silhouettes  is  a fairly  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  Mount  Desert  as  it  appears  from  about  the  direction 
of  the  Arbella’s  landfall,  but  a little  more  to  the  westward  and  at 
half  the  distance.  The  mountains  seem  combined  in  two  groups, 
the  larger  to  the  eastward. 

A comparison  with  the  map  of  New  England  which  appears  in  The 
English  Pilot,  The  Fourth  Book,  edition  1729,  is  also  suggestive.^ 
Although  Mount  Desert  Island  had  been  discovered  and  described 
as  an  island  by  Champlain  a century  and  a quarter  before,  it  does 
not  appear  on  this  map;  instead,  the  Mount  Desert  hills  are  arranged 
in  line  along  Eggemoggin  Reach.  The  Fox  Islands  are  shown  as 
a single  block,  with  no  thoroughfare.  A non-existent  island  is  placed 
near  Mount  Desert  Rock.  The  axis  of  the  Penobscot  or  Camden 
Hills  is  four  or  five  points  out.  But  the  resemblance  between  the 
profile  of  the  Penobscot  Hills  and  Winthrop’s  second  sketch  is 
striking.  If  they  appeared  thus  to  the  compiler  of  this  map,  may 
they  not  have  appeared  so  to  Winthrop? 

Continuing  the  Journal  from  noon,  June  9: 

About  noon  the  wind  came  to  S : W : so  we  stood  W : N : W : wth  a hand- 
some gale  & had  the  maine  land  vpon  o*'  starbod  all  that  daye  about 
8 or  10  ® leagues  off.  It  is  verye  highe  lande  lying  in  many  hilles  verye 
vnequall. 

This  fits  in  perfectly  with  a W.  N.  W.  course  from  latitude  43°  40', 
longitude  68°  10'.  Green  Mountain,  and  four  other  Mount  Desert 
summits  over  one  thousand  feet.  Blue  Hill  (nine  hundred  and  forty 
feet).  Isle  au  Haut  (four  hundred  and  sixty  feet),  the  hills  near  Castine 
(about  five  hundred  feet)  and  the  Camden  Hills  would  be  con- 
spicuous landmarks.  Continuing  his  Journal : 


1 Checked  up  by  personal  observation  in  the  summer  of  1930.  The  mountains, 
from  left  to  right,  are  Sargent,  Pemetic,  Green,  Dry,  and  Newport.  Windscal 
Point  is  Schooner  Head,  and  the  island,  one  of  the  Porcupines. 

^ See  illustration  facing  p.  298. 

’ “ 10”  altered  from  “ 12”  and  “8  or”  inserted  at  the  same  time. 
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At  night  we  saw  many  small  Ilads  being  low  lande  between  vs  & the 
maine  about  5:  or  6:  leg:  off  vs  & about  3 leg:  from  vs  towards  the  main 
a small  rock  a little  aboue  water. 

Compare  this  with  legend  VI : 

when  the  great  hill  in  the  maine  Lande 
laye  N : & b : E : from  vs,  the  rock  laye  E by  N. 

& the  5:  or  6:  smale  Ilandes  of  low  land  laye  the 
foremost  N : & the  rest  more  W : eache  after  other 
& seemed  to  be  middwaye  towards  the  mayn 

with  the  sketch  of  rock  and  islands,  and  the  accompanying  legend 
VII: 

5.  or  6.  lowe  ilandes  lye  ther 
this  rock  lyes  thus 

a litle  aboue  water,  neere  no  lande  by  3 : or  4 : leg. 

Here  we  have  as  neat  a bit  of  identification  as  we  can  find  in  the 
voyage.  There  is  only  one  rock  on  the  Maine  coast  which  satisfies 
both  sketch  and  description:  Matinicus  Rock,  near  a group  of  several 
low  islands,  and  well  out  to  sea.  Although  the  size  of  a small  island, 
and  rising  thirty-five  or  forty  feet  above  high-water  mark,  Matinicus 
Rock  is  completely  swept  by  winter  seas,  and  contains  no  vegetation 
but  a little  grass.  Cross  bearings  N.  by  E.  on  Mount  Megunticook 
of  the  Camden  Hills  (thirteen  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  which  I 
take  to  be  “the  great  hill  in  the  maine  Lande ”)5  and  E.  by  N.  on 
Matinicus  Rock,  give  as  a latitude  43°  44',  longitude  68°  58'.  This 
point  the  Arbella  could  have  reached  at  7 p.  m.  June  9,  steering  a 
W.  S.  W.  course  at  five  knots  since  noon,  assuming  the  earlier  calcu- 
lations to  be  correct.  If  we  plot  this  point  on  the  chart,  it  is  evident 
that  to  anyone  taking  bearings  from  it,  Matinicus  Rock,  Ragged 
Island,  and  Matinicus  Island  (the  Nomans  Land  of  the  1729  chart) 
would  be  in  just  the  relationship  shown  by  Winthrop’s  sketch.  The 
other  islands,  not  shown  in  his  sketch,  are  Wooden  Ball,  Seal,  Green, 
and  Metinic.  They  lie  from  that  point  “the  foremost  north  and 
the  rest  more  westerly  . . . midwaye  towards  the  mayne”  just  as 
legend  VI  declares.  Matinicus  Rock  is  actually  two,  not  three 
leagues  distant  from  the  point  where  the  cross-bearings  meet;  but 
it  is  a difficult  matter  to  judge  the  distance  of  a rock  at  sea,  when 
there  is  nothing  near  or  upon  it  to  measure  its  height  or  extent. 
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Continuing  the  Journal  for  June  9: 

At  night  we  sou[n]ded  & had  softe  oazy  gronde  at  60:  fath:  so  the  wind 
being  now  skant  at  W:  we  tacked  again  and  stood  S:  S:  W:  we  were 
now  in  43 : 3^  This  highe  land  wh  we  sawe  we  iudged  to  be  the  W : Cape 
of  the  great  Baye  wh  goeth  towarde  Porte  Royall,  caled  M°  desert 
or  mount  Mansell  & no  Had  but  part  of  the  mainJ  In  the  night  the 
wind  shifted  ofte. 

Compare  legend  VIII : 

there  we  sawe  other  verye  highe  lande  to  the  N : W : wh[ich 
seemed]  muche  neerer  then  the  other  high  lande : & other 
broken  landes.  . . . 

we  were  at  this  tyme  in  43: 3^  June  9.  & had  60:  fath:  wate[r] 
softe  oaze 

Between  six  and  ten  miles  westerly  from  the  point  whence  these 
cross-bearings  were  taken,  there  are  many  places  where  the  water  is 
sixty  fathom  deep.  Over  an  area  of  several  square  miles  the  bottom 
is  brown  mud,  according  to  modern  charts.  I take  it  that  the  Arbella 
sounded,  tacked,  and  stood  W.  S.  W.  at  about  latitude  43°  42', 
longitude  69°  12'.  Winthrop  says  43°  30',  which  is  near  enough  for 
observations  taken  with  the  cross-staff. 

The  “ verye  highe  lande  to  the  N.  W.  . . . muche  neerer  then  the 
other  high  lande”  is  however,  puzzling.  There  is  no  very  high  land 
on  the  mainland  in  that  direction;  only  hills,  which  rise  to  a maxi- 
mum height  of  six  hundred  and  forty-four  feet.  It  is  barely  possible 
that  Winthrop  meant  the  high  island  of  Monhegan  which  (if  I have 
selected  the  right  sixty  fathom  spot)  then  bore  seven  miles  N.  W.  by 
W.  And  it  is  strange  that  he  does  not  mention  Monhegan,  for  which 
he  had  mistaken  Mount  Desert  the  previous  day.  Yet  no  seaman 
could  have  mistaken  Monhegan  for  anything  but  an  island,  unless 
deceived  by  mist  or  fog. 

In  the  night  of  June  9-10  “the  wind  shifted  ofte”;  on  the  morning 
of  June  10  “the  wind  S:  & by  W:  till  5:  in  the  morning  a thick  fogge 
then  it  cleared  vp  wth  faire  weather,  but  somewhat  closse.  . . .” 
The  course  was  W.  by  S.  On  account  of  the  evidently  erratic  course 
the  previous  night,  we  can  place  the  Arbella’s  position  on  the  morning 

1 This  is  the  confusion  between  the  Camden  Hills  and  Mount  Desert  which 
I have  already  mentioned. 
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of  the  10th  only  by  working  back  from  her  next  landfall,  allowing 
a speed  of  five  knots.  That  gives  us  latitude  43°  35',  longitude  69°  34', 
at  8 A.  M.  June  10. 

The  Journal  continues: 

after  we  had  runne  some  10:  le:  W:  & by  S:  we  lost  sight  of  the  former 
land  but  made  other  high  land  on  our  starre  board  as  far  of  as  we  could 
descry  but  we  lost  it  again. 

I take  it  that  “the  former  land”  means  the  Camden  Hills,  and  that 
Winthrop  counts  his  ten  leagues  from  the  cross-bearings  the  night 
before,  otherwise  these  hills  would  have  long  been  out  of  sight. 
The  other  high  land  to  starboard  must  have  been  the  White  Moun- 
tains. As  a legend  on  Captain  Holland’s  Chart  of  New  England 
(London,  1794)  correctly  declares,  “the  White  Hills  are  a Great 
Landmark  to  Seamen,  and  may  be  seen  many  Leagues  off  at  Sea, 
like  a Bright  Cloud  above  the  Horizon.”  My  guess  is  that  the 
Arbella  sighted  the  White  Mountains  about  10  a.  m.  when  my  cal- 
culations bring  her  about  twenty  miles  off  Portland  Head. 

Continuing  the  Journal: 

The  wind  continued  all  this  daye  at  S.  a stiffe  steddy  gale  yet  we  bare 
all  o*'  sayles  & stood  W:  S:  W:  about  4:  in  the  after  noon  we  made  land 
on  o*^  starboard  bowe,  called  the  3 : turkes  heads,  being  a ridge  of  3 hilles 
vpon  the  mayn  whereof  the  southmost  is  the  greatest,  it  lies  near  Aqua- 
menticus.  we  descried  also  an  other  hill  more  northard  which  lies  by 
Cape  Porpus.  we  sawe  also  ahead  of  us  some  J;  le:  frm  shore  a small 
rocke,  called  Boone  Ile,^  not  above  a flight  shot  over,  which  hath  a danger- 
ous shoal  to  the  east  & by  S.  of  it  some  2 : le : in  lengthe.  we  kept  o*’  luff 
& weathered  it,  & left  it  on  o*'  starbord  about  2 : miles  off.  towards  night 
we  might  see  the  trees  in  all  places  very  playnly  & a small  hill  to  the 
southward  of  the  Turks  heads;  all  the  rest  of  the  land  to  the  S:  was  plain 
.lowe  land:  here  we  had  a fine  fresh  smell  from  shore.  Then  least  we 
should  not  get  clear  of  the  ledge  of  rockes  wh  lye  vnder  water  from  wthin 
a flight  shot  of  the  sd  rocke  (called  Boone  He,)  which  we  had  now  brought 
N:  E:  from  vs  towarde  Pascataquac:  we  tacked  & stood  S:  E:  wth  a 
stiffe  gale  at  S : by  W : 

Mr.  Ware  discusses  the  identity  of  the  Three  Turks’  Heads  in  his 
article,^  and  concludes  that  it  is  Mount  Agamenticus,  near  York, 

^ Words  in  italics  were  inserted  by  Winthrop  later  than  the  original  entry. 

^ Our  Publications,  xii.  200. 
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Maine.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  Winthrop’s  sketch,  and  by 
legend  IX,  which  gives  almost  the  exact  distance  of  Mount  Aga- 
menticus  from  Boon  Island.  Agamenticus  is  represented  with  three 
peaks  on  the  chart  in  The  English  Pilot,  1729  edition,  and  Win- 
throp’s sketch  closely  resembles  the  silhouette  of  “Wells  Hill”  in 
the  same  book.^ 

This  part  of  Winthrop’s  course  is  perfectly  clear.  After  sighting 
simultaneously  Boon  Island,  Agamenticus,  and  Cape  Porpoise, 
the  Arbella  kept  her  luff,  i.  e.,  remained  close  hauled  on  the  port 
tack  heading  W.  S.  W.,  and  left  Boon  Island  ledge  two  miles  to 
starboard.  Boon  Island  ledge  lies  about  three  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Boon 
Island,  and  is  a pinnacle  rock;  but  there  is  another  rock  between 
it  and  the  island  which  breaks  in  heavy  weather  at  low  water,  and 
thus  may  have  suggested  to  Winthrop  that  there  was  a continuous 
shoal.  Having  weathered  Boon  Island  ledge  the  wind  hauled  a bit 
to  the  westward,  which  made  the  Arbella  pass  uncomfortably  close 
to  Boon  Island.  After  bringing  it  to  bear  northeasterly,  the  Captain 
wisely  decided  to  tack  and  stand  off-shore  lest  he  run  afoul  of  the 
rocks  to  the  west  and  south  of  Boon. 

During  the  night  of  June  10-11  the  Arbella  probably  took  a long 
leg-off-shore,  standing  on  again  the  morning  of  June  11.  She  came 
within  two  leagues  of  the  Isles  of  Shoales,  says  Winthrop,  and  sighted 
several  fishing  shallops.  As  the  wind  still  blew  from  the  S.  W.  it 
was  hopeless  to  make  Salem  that  day,  and  the  Arbella  “stood  to 
& ag“  all  this  day  wthin  sight  of  Cape  Ann,”  doing  a little  mackerel 
fishing  on  the  side. 

Saturday  12.  About  4:  in  the  morning  we  were  neere  o*’  porte.  we 
shott  of  2 : peeces  of  ordinance,  & sent  o'"  skiffe  to  M*’  Peirce  his  shippe 


1 The  highest  elevation  of  Agamenticus  is  692  feet  above  sea  level.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  silhouettes  in  The  English  Pilot  contain  separate  profiles  for 
“Agamenticus  Hills”  and  “Wells  Hills.”  The  North  American  Pilot  (London 
1800)  identifies  the  Wells  Hills  with  Bauneg  Beg  (about  820  ft.),  in  North  Ber- 
wick, a few  miles  inland.  In  view  of  the  confusion  shown  by  The  English  Pilot 
between  its  profiles  and  its  captions,  I am  of  the  opinion  that  what  it  calls  Wells 
Hills  is  really  Agamenticus,  and  what  it  calls  Agamenticus  is  the  same  hill  more 
distant,  with  an  intrusive  and  chopped-off  hill  of  greater  height,  which  may  have 
been  merely  a trial  sketch  by  the  mariner  who  originally  furnished  the  data  for 
these  much  used  profiles.  The  “Land  to  the  Eastward”  is  probably  Cape  Por- 
poise, and  the  bearing  under  it,  a mistake  for  N.  by  W. 
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(wh  laye  in  the  harbour  & had  been  here  dayes  before)  about  an  houer 
after  . . . 

On  one  of  the  pages  in  the  back  of  Winthrop’s  Journal  we  find 
the  small  outline  chart  of  Cape  Ann,  which  is  here  reproduced, 
in  facsimile  with  its  legendJ  The  sketch  shows  the  shore  line  of  Cape 
Ann  from  Gloucester  Harbor  to  Salem,  when  the  Arbella  passed, 
but  the  legend  gives  data  on  the  islands  off  Cape  Ann,  which  are 
not  represented  in  the  chart. 

About  the  E : point  of  Cape  Anne 
lye  3 : or  4 : ilandes  which  appeare  aboue 
water  & a ledge  of  rockes  vnder  water 
lyeth  to  the  eastw**  of  the  bigger  E: 

Ilande,  which  ridge  stretcheth  about  }/2  mile 

to  the  E : but  a mile  or  2 : to  the 

S:  of  the  sd  Ilads  is  deepe 

water  aboue  30:  fath: 

the  most  northeast  of  all  the  sd  Ilandes  is 

a small  Rocke,  bare  without  wood  or  ought 

vpon  it,  the  rest  have  shrubbes. 

wthin  5:  or  6:  le:  of  Cape  Anne  are 
store  of  mackerell. 

The  lies  of  Sholes  are  woodye 

The  three  islands  are  Thatcher’s  (the  larger  and  more  easterly). 
Milk,  and  Straitsmouth.  These  are  the  islands  to  which  Captian 
John  Smith  gave  the  name  the  Three  Turks’  Heads,  after  his  famous 
if  self-bestowed,  coat  of  arms  in  1614.^  The  soundings  on  the  modern 
chart  south  of  Thatcher’s,  agree  with  Winthrop.  The  bare  rock  to 
the  northeast  of  them  is  the  Salvages.® 


* See  plate  opposite. 

* Presumably  the  name  had  been  transferred  between  1616  when  Smith’s 
Description  of  New  England  appeared,  and  the  Arbella’s  voyage,  to  Mt.  Aga- 
menticus,  w'hich  more  nearly  resembled  three  heads  than  these  three  low  islands. 

® This  name,  which  is  simply  the  seventeenth  century  spelling  for  Savages 
(the  rock  is  still  called  “ the  Savages  ” by  local  fishermen  and  seamen),  is  probably 
also  a transfer,  from  the  Savage  Rock,  so  called  by  Gabriel  Archer  in  his  account 
of  Gosnold’s  voyage  in  1602,  “because  the  Savages  first  shewed  themselves  there.” 
Purchas  His  Pilgrimes  (MacLehose  ed.)  xviii.  303.  Gosnold’s  Savage  Rock  has 
generally  been  identified  as  the  Nubble  off  Cape  Neddick,  Maine. 


1?^  V**-  i— 

*$  * /^C^  A 2.^  Vj 

^ V 

-v^-^  ^ V-Z^/C--^'^- 

An*<>-  >*T**' 

/ ' J ' ''  * Q_ 

'Z'^^  ^AoA?  <44J»-'i*^<»y#  , 
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What  point  had  the  Arbella  reached  at  4 a.  m.  on  the  twelfth,  when 
she  was  near  her  port?  From  this  accurate  description  of  the  islands, 
it  would  seem  that  she  must  have  passed  them  no  earlier  than  sun- 
rise; but  possibly  Winthrop  made  his  observations  of  them  the 
previous  day,  when  “within  sight  of  Cape  Ann.”  Thatcher  Island 
is  not  what  a modern  yachtsman  would  call  near  Salem,  but  it  may 
have  seemed  near  enough  to  people  who  had  been  two  months  at  sea. 
At  any  rate,  the  Arbella  was  some  miles  east  of  Bakers  Island  at 
4 A.  M.,  as  the  next  entry  proves.  Winthrop’s  chart  of  the  approach 
to  Salem  is  interesting  as  the  most  accurate  chart  of  that  shore 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  previous  to  the  one  in  The  English 
Pilot,  The  Fourth  Book,  edition  of  1765.  The  detail,  especially  as 
to  the  interior  of  Gloucester  Harbor  and  Salem  Harbor,  is  too  full 
and  accurate  to  have  been  made  by  anyone  merely  sailing  along  the 
coast  and  sketching  what  he  observed.  Probably  this  chart  repre- 
sents a careful  survey  made  by  someone  who  came  out  with  Ende- 
cott  or  even  earlier.  We  may  suppose  that  the  original  was  in  the 
hands  of  Captain  Milborne,  and  that  W’^inthrop  made  a copy  for  his 
journal. 

Winthrop  makes  no  mention  of  the  wind  on  the  morning  of  June 
12.  I assume  that  it  was  very  light,  or  it  would  not  have  been  worth 
while  to  send  ahead  the  skiff,  which  could  not  have  been  rowed  faster 
than  three  knots  for  a long  distance.  As  no  tacking  is  mentioned, 
there  must  have  been  a light  easterly  or  an  off-shore  breeze,  either 
of  which  is  likely  to  come  up  after  a spell  of  southerly.  I rather 
think  that  it  was  a light  easterly,  as  an  off-shore  wind  would  have 
headed  the  Arbella,  later  in  the  morning.  The  shallops  which  she 
encountered  must  then  have  been  under  oars.  It  was  low  water  at 
about  three  that  morning,  so  the  Arbella  had  a favorable  current 
along  the  coast. 

Continuing  the  Journal,  “about  an  hour”  after  hoisting  out  the 
skiff,  i.  e.,  about  5 a.  m.,  “m*'  Allerton  came  aborde  vs  in  a shallop 
as  he  was  sayl[in]g  to  Pemaquid.”  Isaac  Allerton,  a Pilgrim  Father, 
more  renowned  for  sharp  trading  than  for  piety,  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  these  waters,  and  doubtless  gave  Captain  Mil- 
borne  the  proper  directions  for  the  ship  channel  and  the  anchorage 
beyond. 
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Continuing  the  Journal: 

, . . sayl[in]g  to  Pemaquid,  as  we  stood  towards  the  harbour  we 
saw  another  shallop  coming  to  vs  so  we  stood  in  to  meet  her,  & passed 
through  the  narrow  streight  between  Bakers  He  & Little  He,  & came  to 
an  anchor  a little  wthin  the  Hads. 

This,  and  the  later  statement  that  the  shore  of  Cape  Ann  lay 
very  near  her  anchorage,  are  the  only  indications  we  have  for  the 
concluding  hours  of  the  Arbella’s  course. 

If  the  Arbella  “stood  in”  to  meet  the  second  shallop,  she  had 
probably  been  sailing  further  off-shore  than  the  straight  course  de- 
manded. She  then  took  the  narrow  strait  “between  Bakers  He 
& Little  He,”  which  still  is  the  main  ship  channel  to  Salem  Harbor. 
Bakers  Island,  still  so  called,  was  named  after  an  early  settler  who 
came  over  with  Endecott.  Allerton  had  probably  told  Winthrop 
the  name  that  morning.  Little  Island  has  been  called  Little  Misery 
for  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.^  The  “narrow  streight”  is 
actually  about  nine  hundred  yards  wide,  but  would  appear  narrow 
enough  to  people  coming  from  the  open  sea.  One  can  look  straight 
through  it  and  out  to  sea  from  Salem  itself;  and  to  the  people  there, 
aroused  by  the  heralding  gun  and  by  the  messenger  skiff,  the  sight 
of  the  Arbella  with  colors  flying  and  sails  bellying  to  a light  easterly 
breeze,  must  have  been  an  impressive  and  cheering  sight. 

Winthrop’s  chart  shows  Bakers  and  the  Little  Island  in  their 
correct  relative  position,  together  with  Great  Misery  Island,  and 
two  others  which  I take  to  be  House  Island  and  Saul’s  Rock. 

Having  passed  through  the  strait,  she  “came  to  an  anchor  a 
little  wthin  the  Hads.”  The  Arbella  must  have  continued  her  course 
to  good  holding  ground,  which  according  to  modern  charts  is  not 
reached  until  a point  about  one  and  three-eighths  miles  N.  N.  W. 
of  Little  Misery,  off  Plum  Cove.  She  may  have  continued  a mile 
and  a quarter  beyond  that  to  Hospital  Point,  w'hich  would  have  been 
much  nearer  her  final  destination.  I believe,  for  the  following 
reasons,  that  she  anchored  at  about  10  a.  m.,  June  12,  from  a quarter 


1 “The  Misery  Islands  and  WTiat  Happened  There,”  Historical  Collections 
of  the  Essex  Institute,  xxxviii.  225-6.  Great  Misery  Island  was  known  as 
Morton’s  or  Moulton’s  Misery  as  early  as  1658.  They  are  called  the  Great  and 
Little  Miseries  in  a document  of  1701. 
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to  a half  a mile  off  Plum  Cove.  (1)  Winthrop  says  she  anchored 
a little  within  the  islands;  hence  she  must  have  been  nearer  to  the 
islands  than  to  the  harbor.  (2)  High  water  came  that  morning  at 
a little  after  nine,  so  by  the  time  the  Arbella  reached  Plum  Cove, 
sailing  2 to  23^2  knots  with  a light  wind  (if  my  calculations  are  cor- 
rect), the  ebb  tide  would  have  been  setting  against  her,  and  further 
progress  would  have  been  difficult  until  the  wind  freshened  or  the 
tide  changed.  (3)  This  spot  off  Plum  Cove  is  one  of  two  places  in 
Salem  Bay  where  Bowditch  places  the  symbol  for  good  anchorage 
on  his  chart  of  1806.  It  is  a favorite  anchorage  today  for  deep-water 
vessels,  such  as  oil-tankers. 

And  perhaps  I should  add,  to  be  perfectly  candid,  that  my  good 
friends  the  Borings  live  on  Plum  Cove,  and  I rather  like  to  imagine 
the  stately  Arbella  anchoring  off  a place  where  I have  enjoyed  many 
happy  hours.  But  I am  willing  to  concede  that  she  may  have  anchored 
anywhere  off  the  Beverly  shore  between  Allens  Head  and  Hospital 
Point. 

Let  us  consider  a rival  theory,  that  the  Arbella  anchored  off 
.Manchester,  the  next  town  east  of  Beverly.  It  is  so  stated  in  the 
Rev.  D.  F.  Lamson’s  History  of  the  Town  of  Manchester,  which 
appeared  in  1895.  The  alleged  event  was  played  up  in  a pageant  at 
Manchester  that  year,  and  so  has  been  accepted  by  many  dwellers 
on  the  North  Shore  as  a venerable  tradition  and  incontestable  fact. 
The  relative  claims  of  Beverly  and  Manchester  were  discussed  in  the 
Historical  Collections  of  the  Essex  Institute  for  1898.  Therein  the 
anonymous  advocate  for  Manchester  is  able  to  find  no  better  basis 
for  his  claim  than  the  statement  “It  is  a tradition  as  old  as  the 
settlement  of  Manchester,  that  the  ‘Sagamore  of  Agawam’  was 
Masconomo,  that  he  lived  in  Manchester,  and  feasted  Governor 
Winthrop’s  party  on  strawberries.  ...  It  was  told  to  the  writer 
by  his  father,  who  was  born  in  1785.”  ^ 

There  are  several  reasons,  each  conclusive,  why  the  Arbella  could 
not  have  anchored  in  Manchester  Harbor.  (1)  Winthrop  distinctly 
states  that  he  passed  through  the  strait  between  Baker’s  Island 
and  Little  Island,  which  there  is  no  doubt  means  Little  Misery.^ 
The  Manchester  people  assert  that  the  Little  Island  means  House 

‘ Historical  Collections  of  the  Essex  Institute,  xxxiv.  218. 

* See  note,  page  302. 
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Island;  but  there  is  no  strait  between  Bakers  Island  and  House 
Island.  They  lie  a mile  apart,  with  a ledge  between.  (2)  The  Ar- 
bella’s  destination  was  Salem,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should 
have  deliberately  gone  out  of  her  way  to  enter  a bad  harbor  with 
a dangerous  entrance  when  the  day  was  yet  young  and  wind  and 
tide  favoring.  (3)  It  would  have  been  a five-mile  row  from  Man- 
chester Harbor  to  the  settlement  at  Salem.  (4)  Winthrop’s  own  chart 
shows  a very  slight  indentation  of  the  coast  line  at  a point  correspond- 
ing to  Manchester  Harbor. 

Having  anchored  off  the  Beverly  shore  in  the  morning  of  June  12, 
the  Arbella  was  first  visited  by  Captain  Peirce  of  the  Lyon,  which 
had  sailed  from  Bristol  in  February  and  arrived  at  Salem  in  May. 
Captain  Peirce  returned  to  fetch  Captain  John  Endecott,  who  came 
aboard  “about  2:  of  the  clock”  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Skelton  and 
a certain  Captain  Levett.  The  Journal  continues: 

We  that  were  of  the  assistants  & some  other  gent[lemen],  & some  of 
the  women  & o'’  Capt  returned  wth  them  to  Nahumkeck,  where  we  supped 
with  a good  venyson  pastye,  & good  beere,  & at  night  we  retm-ned  to 
o'  shippe,  but  some  of  the  women  stayd  behind.  In  the  meane  tyme  most 
of  o'  people  went  on  shore  vpon  the  land  of  Cape  Ann ' wh  laye  verye 
neare  vs,  & gath : store  of  fine  strawbe[rries] *  * 

If  the  Arbella  was  anchored  off  Plum  Cove,  it  was  a row  of  three 
miles  to  the  settlement  at  “Nahumkeck”  (Salem),  or  two  miles  if  she 
was  anchored  off  Hospital  Point.  The  passengers  may  have  been 
landed  on  Plum  Cove  Beach,  or  Mingo  Beach,  or  some  other  place 
along  the  shore;  and  there  are  several  rocky  headlands  where  wild 
strawberries  grew  until  within  the  memory  of  people  now  living. 
Strawberries  must  have  been  refreshment  indeed  to  the  company 
of  the  Arbella,  most  of  whom  had  been  on  shipboard  since  March  28. 

June  13  being  the  Lord’s  Day,  the  Arbella  did  not  leave  her  anchor- 
age. Masconomo,  the  sagamore  of  Agawam,  came  aboard  with  one 
of  his  men  to  pay  his  respects  and  see  what  he  could  pick  up.  In 
the  afternoon  the  Arbella’s  crew  sighted  their  consort  the  Jewel, 
struggling  with  a light  wind  against  the  tide,  so  despite  Sabbatarian 


' The  term  Cape  Ann,  at  that  time,  was  applied  to  the  entire  shore  east  of 
Beverly  Harbor. 

* The  last  clause  added  by  Winthrop  later,  and  now  almost  illegible. 
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prejudices  they  manned  their  skiff  and  “wafted  her  in.”  ^ The 
Jewel  “went  as  near  the  harbour  as  the  tyde  & winde  would  suffer”  — 
probably  nearer  than  the  Arbella’s  anchorage. 

On  Monday,  June  14,  it  was  low  water  about  4 :30  M.  Winthrop’s 

Journal  states:  ' 

In  the  morning  early  we  weyed  anchor,  & the  wind  being  against  vs  & 
the  Channell  so  narrow  as  we  could  not  well  turne  in,  we  warped  in  o*' 
shippe,  & came  to  an  anchor  in  the  inward  harbor. 

What  was  this  inward  harbor  which  they  entered  for  their  final 
anchorage?  It  seems  to  me  that  Winthrop’s  brief  description  fits 
Beverly  Harbor  rather  than  Salem  Harbor  proper.  The  Beverly 
channel  was  much  more  narrow  and  crooked  then  than  now,  and 
in  the  mouth  of  the  North  River,  near  the  “old  planters”  houses 
(just  above  the  present  railway  bridge)  the  Arbella  could  have 
anchored  in  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  of  water.  There  is,  however, 
another  possibility.  She  may  have  entered  Salem  Harbor,  and  have 
been  warped  up  the  narrow  channel  of  the  South  River,  with  a rising 
tide.  Most  of  the  South  River  has  been  filled  in  during  the  last 
hundred  years,  but  on  Bowditch’s  chart  of  1806  it  is  shown  extending 
to  a point  near  the  present  railway  station,  and  is  so  shown  on  Win- 
throp’s chart.  This  place  would  have  been  much  handier  to  the 
houses  built  by  Governor  Endecott  and  his  followers,  on  the  ridge 
just  east  of  the  present  railway  tunnel,  than  the  North  River  would 
have  been.  The  South  River,  however,  was  completely  dry  at  low 
water,  according  to  Bowditch’s  chart  of  1806  and  the  Atlantic  Nep- 
tune chart  of  1773;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  afforded 
an  anchorage  in  1630.  The  Arbella  could  only  have  floated  there 
at  high  tide,  and  Winthrop’s  Journal  distinctly  states  that  she  “came 
to  an  anchor.”  No  master  of  a heavily-laden  vessel  the  size  of  the 
Arbella  would  have  cared  to  place  her  in  a position  where  she  would 
ground  between  tides,  especially  in  a place  where  she  was  left  com- 
pletely high  and  dry.  Hence  I conclude  that  the  mouth  of  the  North 
River  in  Beverly  Harbor,  and  not  the  South  River  in  Salem  Harbor, 
was  the  final  anchorage  of  the  Arbella. 


^ Waft  is  an  old  sea  term  for  convoy  or  accompany. 
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Winthrop  thus  concludes  his  Journal  of  the  voyage,  on  June  14: 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  wth  most  of  o*'  company  on  shore,  & o''  Capt 
gave  vs  5:  peeces. 

So  ended,  with  a hearty  salute,  the  voyage  of  the  Arbella,  flagship 
of  the  Winthrop  fleet,  bringing  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  to  the  haven  where  they  would  be,  and  the  royal 
charter  to  the  place  of  its  jurisdiction.  It  may  be  said  that  when 
Governor  Winthrop  stepped  ashore  on  June  12,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  came  into  being. 
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APRIL  MEETING,  1930 

A Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  Alfred  M.  Tozzer,  at  No.  7 
Bryant  Street,  Cambridge,  on  Thursday,  April  24,  1930, 
at  half  after  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  President, 
Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  in  the  chair. 

The  Records  of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  announced  the  death 
of  Arthur  Twining  Hadley,  a Corresponding  Member, 
on  March  5,  1930;  of  William  Howard  Taft,  an  Honor- 
ary Member,  on  March  8,  1930;  of  Charles  Lewis 
Slattery,  a Resident  Member,  on  March  12,  1930;  and 
of  Winslow  Warren,  a Resident  Member,  on  April  3, 
1930. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  that  letters 
had  been  received  from  Mr.  Earl  Morse  Wilbur, 
accepting  Corresponding  Membership,  and  Mr.  Gren- 
ville Lind  ALL  Winthrop,  accepting  Resident  Member- 
ship. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  Committees 
in  anticipation  of  the  Annual  Meeting: 

To  nominate  candidates  for  the  several  offices,  — 
Messrs.  Henry  Wilder  Foote,  Fred  Norris  Robinson, 
and  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier. 

To  examine  the  Treasurer’s  accounts,  — Messrs.  Frank 
Brewer  Bemis  and  Nathaniel  Thayer  Kidder. 
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Mr.  Arthur  Orlo  Norton  spoke  on  “Some  Harvard 
Text  Books  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.” 

Mr.  Lawrence  Shaw  Mayo  read  the  following  paper, 
written  by  Mr.  Arthur  Howland  Buffinton  : 


SIR  THOMAS  TEMPLE  IN  BOSTON,  A CASE  OF 
BENEVOLENT  ASSIMILATION 

One  test  of  any  form  of  society,  any  civilization,  is  its  ability  to 
assimilate  alien  elements.  It  is  no  doubt  the  consensus  of  opinion 
that  Massachusetts  Puritanism  cannot  meet  this  test,  that  not  only 
did  it  have  no  powers  of  attraction,  but  that  its  official  representatives 
deliberately  pursued  a policy  of  exclusiveness  and  intolerance.  And 
yet,  if  this  was  so,  how  can  one  explain  the  extraordinarily  rapid 
growth  of  the  colony,  a growth  unparalleled  among  the  continental 
colonies  except  Pennsylvania? 

Two  facts  go  far  toward  supplying  an  answer  to  this  apparent 
contradiction.  In  the  first  place,  since  the  establishment  of  a certain 
religious  system  was  the  main  purpose  of  the  leaders  of  the  colony, 
there  was  no  good  reason  for  banishing  or  excluding  those  who  were 
sufficiently  indifferent  in  matters  religious  not  to  challenge  the  pre- 
vailing form  of  belief.  In  the  second  place,  and  more  important, 
for  practical  reasons  a policy  of  exclusiveness  was  not  feasible.  An 
adequate  economic  basis  was  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  colony, 
and  the  price  of  economic  stability  was  a considerable  measure  of 
toleration  for  those  who  could  not  qualify  as  Puritans  according  to  the 
most  rigid  definition  of  that  term.  There  were  those,  no  doubt,  who 
recognized  that  too  large  an  influx  of  alien  elements  might  endanger 
the  success  of  the  Puritan  experiment.  Such  a one  was  Captain 
Edward  Johnson,  who,  in  his  Wonder-Working  Providence,  uttered 
a warning  against  permitting  “Merchants,  Inkeepers,  Taverners  and 
men  of  Trade  in  hope  of  gaine  [to]  fling  open  the  gates  so  wide,  as  that 
by  letting  in  all  sorts,  you  mar  the  worke  of  Christ  intended.”  ^ But 
there  seems  never  to  have  been  any  serious  disposition  to  exclude 
those  who  came  primarily  to  improve  the  commercial  opportunities 


1 Edition  by  J.  F.  Jameson,  p.  35. 
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afforded  by  the  colony,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  ruling  oligarchy  it 
sufficed  to  exclude  such  from  participation  in  political  affairs. 

It  is  a significant  fact,  noted  by  a recent  historian,  that  of  the  thirty 
men  who,  according  to  the  Boston  tax  list  of  1687,  paid  the  largest 
tax  on  trade,  twenty-two  were  non-freemen.^  These  figures  certainly 
appear  to  prove  that  the  mere  acceptance  as  residents  of  persons  who 
contributed  to  the  economic  upbuilding  of  the  colony  did  not  mean 
assimilation,  that  successful  Boston  merchants  were  not  necessarily 
good  Puritans.  They  throw  light  also  upon  the  contention  of  Henry 
Adams  that  there  was  a kind  of  hereditary  feud  between  what  he  calls 
State  Street  and  the  strictest  sect  of  those  who  placed  adherence  to 
Puritan  principles  above  material  considerations.^  It  must  indeed  be 
confessed  that  the  number  of  verifiable  cases  of  the  assimilation  of 
persons  whose  antecedents  were  not  markedly  Puritan  is  very  small. 

All  the  more  interesting,  therefore,  is  the  case  of  a certain  English 
gentleman  of  aristocratic  lineage  and  royalist  sympathies,  who  came 
to  Boston  in  the  last  years  of  the  Protectorate,  when  Endicott  was 
Governor  and  Norton  was  chief  of  the  Puritan  clergy,  and  when  the 
last  great  persecution,  that  of  the  Quakers,  was  just  beginning.  That 
such  a person,  at  such  a time,  should  have  become  a good  Bostonian 
and  a member  of  Increase  Mather’s  church  certainly  is  a surprising 
fact.  This  gentleman  was  Colonel  Thomas  Temple.  From  what  he 
wrote,  and  from  what  others  wrote  about  him,  it  is  possible  to  con- 
struct a narrative  of  his  Boston  experiences.® 

How  alien  Temple  was  to  the  Boston  of  that  day  may  be  gathered 
from  what  little  is  known  about  his  career  before  he  came  to  Massa- 
chusetts. He  w'as  born  in  1614,  the  son  of  Sir  John  Temple  of  Stanton 
Bury,  Buckinghamshire.  He  was  the  nephew,  or  grandnephew,  of 
William  Fiennes,  Viscount  Saye  and  Sele,  whose  interest  in  various 


1 V.  F.  Barnes,  The  Dominion  of  New  England,  p.  8,  note  7. 

* The  Education  of  Henry  Adams,  p.  21. 

® Our  chief  source  of  information  about  Temple  is  the  Temple  Papers  in  the 
Gay  Transcripts,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
The  same  collection  contains  other  documents  relating  to  Temple  in  the  series  of 
Sedgwick  Papers,  State  Papers,  and  Miscellaneous  Papers,  to  which  reference 
will  occasionally  be  made.  Many  of  the  Temple  letters,  w'hich  here  are  to  be  found 
in  extenso,  are  calendared  in  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Colonial  Series,  America 
and  West  Indies,  in  the  volumes  for  the  years  1574^1660,  1661-1668,  and  1669- 
1674. 
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Puritan  colonizing  schemes  of  that  period  is  well  known,  and  through 
whom,  apparently,  Temple  first  became  interested  in  America^  The 
Temples  were  a numerous  family,  all  of  whom,  so  far  as  we  have 
record,  took  the  side  of  Parliament  in  the  Civil  War,  but  though  at 
least  two  of  the  family  were  regicides,^  others,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
King,  favored  a compromise  and  were  opposed  to  the  abolition  of 
the  monarchy.  Among  these,  as  evidence  shortly  to  be  presented 
shows,  w'as  Thomas  Temple. 

That  Temple  served  in  the  war,  doubtless  on  the  Parliamentary 
side,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  is  called  Colonel  Temple. 
It  may  have  been  the  war  which  corrupted  his  morals,  for  though 
originally  a Puritan  in  his  political  sympathies,’  his  moral  code  was 
not  sufficiently  rigorous  to  prevent  him  from  having  a mistress.® 
About  this  phase  of  his  career  nothing  more  is  known.  Because  of 
his  attachment  to  this  woman,  whose  name  was  Mrs.  Martin,  or  for 
some  other  reason.  Temple  never  married,  and  during  his  entire 
Boston  residence  he  maintained  a bachelor  establishment. 

Concerning  his  reasons  for  coming  to  America,  Temple  related, 
after  the  Restoration,  a very  romantic  story.  In  the  last  days  of 
Charles  I’s  life,  so  he  tells  us,  he  concocted  a plot  to  free  the  King. 
The  plot  miscarried,  but  Charles  was  sufficiently  grateful  to  give  to 
one  of  his  attendants  on  the  scaffold  the  whispered  command  to  see 
to  it  that  his  son  had  a care  of  “honest  Tom  Temple.”  Later,  rumors 
of  this  plot  came  to  the  ears  of  Cromwell,  so  that  it  was  necessary  for 
Temple  to  flee  from  his  wrath.  Fortunately  a kinsman.  Lord  Fiennes, 
son  of  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  was  in  high  favor  with  the  Protector,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  for  him  a commission  to  be  Governor  of  Acadia. 
Thus  his  coming  to  America,  so  Temple  would  have  us  believe,  was 
in  the  nature  of  a banishment  for  adhering  to  the  royalist  cause.^ 

This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  a recital  of  the  circumstances 
which  put  the  French  colony  of  Acadia  within  the  gift  of  Cromwell. 
It  will  suffice  to  recall  the  fact  that  it  had  been  taken  from  the  French 
in  1654  by  Sedgwick  and  Leverett,  that  it  was  then  occupied  for  a 


^ Dictionary  of  National  Biography;  W.  H.  Whitmore  in  New  England  His- 
torical and  Genealogical  Register,  x.  74;  Temple  Papers,  i.  103. 

^ Dictionary  of  National  Biography  sub  Peter  and  James  Temple. 

® Hutchinson  Papers,  ii.  176. 

Temple  Papers,  i.  103,  120;  State  Papers,  i.  18. 
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time  by  Leverett  with  a small  English  garrison,  and  that  in  the  autumn 
of  1656  the  southerly  part  of  the  province  was  granted  to  three  co- 
proprietors, Temple,  William  Crowne,  and  the  Frenchman  La  Tour, 
Temple  being  commissioned  Governor^ 

Thus  provided  with  a new  start  in  life  Temple  set  out,  early  in  the 
year  1657,  for  America,  accompanied  by  a large  retinue  of  servants, 
as  befitted  a governor  and  colonial  proprietor.  His  coming  had  been 
heralded  by  Leverett,  who  was  then  in  England,  and  Temple  was 
received  by  the  Massachusetts  authorities  with  the  honor  due  to 
one  of  his  rank  and  position.^  As  the  rude  trading  posts  of  Acadia, 
with  their  Indian  and  French  population,  had  no  attraction  for  him, 
he  settled  down  in  Boston,  and  there  he  resided  for  over  fifteen  years. 

During  so  long  a residence  Temple  was,  of  course,  brought  into 
contact  with  every  aspect  of  Boston  society.  Thus  he  came  to  have 
an  intimate  acquaintance  both  with  the  merchants  and  “men  of 
gain”,  and  with  the  magistrates  and  clergy  who  made  up  the  ruling 
oligarchy.  The  most  striking  thing  about  Temple’s  Boston  residence 
is  that  he  found  Puritan  Boston  more  tolerable  than  commercial 
Boston,  and  that  by  the  time  he  left  he  had  become  something  of  a 
Puritan  himself. 

His  first  contacts  were,  of  necessity,  with  the  merchants.  He 
expected  to  make  a living,  if  not  a fortune,  from  his  province,  but 
to  do  so  required  a certain  amount  of  working  capital  which  he  did 
not  possess.  The  only  source  of  income  from  Acadia  was  the  fur 
trade,  and  to  carry  on  this  trade  a considerable  initial  outlay  was 
necessary.  Goods  must  be  provided  to  exchange  for  furs,  men  of 
experience  must  be  hired  to  manage  the  trade,  the  trading  posts  must 
be  garrisoned  and  protected,  for  the  French  who  still  maintained  them- 
selves in  the  north  of  Acadia  were  troublesome.^  Furthermore, 
Temple  and  Crowne  had  bought  out  the  third  partner.  La  Tour, 
agreeing  to  pay  him  yearly  a twentieth  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Acadian 
trade,  and  the  revenues  of  the  province  were  further  encumbered  by 
claims  amounting  to  something  over  £5000,  which  the  proprietors 
were  forced  to  assume  as  the  price  of  their  grant.^ 

1 Temple  Papers,  ii.  1 ff.;  Sedgwick  Papers,  p.  16;  Suffolk  Deeds,  in.  22. 

* Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vii.  120. 

* Temple  Papers,  ii.  29,  39,  46;  State  Papers,  i.  5. 

* Suffolk  Deeds,  iv.  325;  Sedgwick  Papers,  p.  16. 
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Conscious,  doubtless,  of  his  lack  of  funds  and  of  his  ignorance  of 
the  fur  trade,  Temple,  before  he  left  England,  made  an  agreement 
with  a prominent  merchant  engaged  in  the  New  England  trade. 
Captain  Thomas  Breedon  by  name,  whom  he  appointed  to  be  his 
deputy  and  lieutenant  in  Acadia,  and  to  whom,  in  connection  with 
two  agents  of  his  own,  he  entrusted  the  management  of  his  Acadian 
business^  For  the  financing  of  the  trade  Breedon  associated  with 
himself  two  prominent  Boston  merchants,  Hezekiah  Usher  and 
Thomas  Lake,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  previously  connected 
with  Leverett  in  the  management  of  Acadian  affairs.^  For  a time 
Temple  hoped  to  get  the  necessary  financial  assistance  from  a com- 
pany of  English  gentlemen  and  merchants  which  was  formed  in  1658 
to  trade  with  Acadia,  but  the  company’s  first  venture  proving  a 
failure,  its  members  refused  to  venture  more  in  the  enterprise,  and 
Temple  remained  dependent  upon  the  Boston  merchants. 

That  Temple  was  an  unpractical  aristocrat  the  merchants  were 
quick  to  recognize.  No  sooner  had  he  set  foot  in  Boston  than  they 
began  to  advise  him  about  the  management  of  his  household.  The 
merchant  Lake  wrote  to  Leverett: 

I fear  his  noble  spirit  will  not  suit  with  Acadie,  or  at  least  the  profit  of 
Acadie  will  not  maintain  his  post.  Myself  and  some  other  friends  have 
spoken  seriously  to  him  for  a frugal  management  of  the  same.  He  accepts 
of  advice  and  saith  he  will  by  degrees  clear  himself  of  the  unnecessary 
charge,  which  he  is  at  by  many  servants,  that  he  brought  up,  who  will 
be  as  drones  to  eat  up  all  the  honey,  that  others  labour  for,  and  that  he 
will  have  but  two  at  most,  to  wait  upon  himself.^ 

Of  his  treatment  by  the  merchants  Temple  at  times  complained 
bitterly,  alleging  that  they  not  only  exacted  a hundred  per  cent  profit 

1 Suffolk  Deeds,  in.  26;  Temple  Papers,  ii.  39;  State  Papers,  i.  5.  There  is  . 
considerable  scattered  information  about  Breedon.  Temple  describes  him  as  the 
chief  of  the  New  England  merchants.  He  apparently  resided  in  Boston,  but 
retained  his  London  connections.  Unlike  Temple  he  never  became  a good  New 
Englander  and  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  his  hostile 
attitude  got  him  into  trouble  with  the  colonial  authorities.  See  Palfrey,  History 
of  New  England,  ii.  495,  note  3,  and  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Register,  vm.  62;  xix.  311;xlvii.  399-402;  xlviii.  127.  See  also  Massachusetts 
Records  iv,  part  2,  69,  75,  208. 

* Massachusetts  Archives,  ii.  504;  lvii.  1;  New  York  Historical  Society  Collec- 
tions, Clarendon  Papers,  (1869),  p.  55. 

’ 3 Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vii.  120. 
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on  the  goods  they  sold  him,  but  had  the  furs  from  Acadia  consigned 
directly  to  themselves  and  put  their  own  valuation  upon  themd 
But  while  the  real  Bostonians  like  Usher  and  Lake  contented 
themselves  with  making  large  profits  at  Temple’s  expense,  Breedon, 
who  never  became  thoroughly  acclimated  in  New  England,  betrayed 
the  interests  of  his  employer.  After  the  Restoration  a host  of  claim- 
ants for  Acadia  appeared,  hoping  to  dispossess  one  who  had  accepted 
a grant  from  Cromwell.  Too  poor  to  go  to  England  in  person,  — 
so  he  alleges,  — Temple  commissioned  Breedon  to  look  after  his 
interests.^  Breedon  soon  discovered  that  a certain  Thomas  Elliott, 
a groom  of  the  Bedchamber,  with  the  support  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Clarendon,  seemed  likely  to  secure  a grant  of  the  province.  Fearing, 
perhaps,  that  he  would  never  be  able  to  recover  the  money  due  him 
from  Temple  if  Acadia  were  granted  to  another,  Breedon  agreed  to 
recognize  Elliott  as  proprietor  and  to  pay  him  £600  a year  if  Elliott 
would  make  him  Governor.  The  bargain  was  concluded,  and  Temple 
was  for  a time  dispossessed,  but  he  hastened  to  England,  enlisted  the 
support  of  his  noble  kinsmen,  pleaded  his  services  to  the  late  King, 
and  recovered  his  province,  subject,  however,  to  an  annual  payment 
of  £600  to  Elliott.  As  a further  testimony  of  the  royal  favor.  Temple 
was  at  this  time  created  a Baronet  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nova  Scotia, 
whence  his  title  of  Sir  by  which  he  is  usually  known.® 

Doubtless  Temple  would  now  have  been  glad  to  free  himself  from 
his  dependence  on  one  who  had  betrayed  him,  but  he  was  too  much 
in  debt  to  Breedon  to  be  able  to  do  so  immediately.  Breedon  served 
him  both  as  banker,  providing  the  necessary  capital  for  carrying  on 
the  Acadian  trade,  and  as  business  manager,  for  the  Acadian  furs 
were  consigned  to  Breedon’s  Boston  agents,  and  it  may  be  inferred 
from  his  English  connections  that  he  attended  to  the  disposing  of 
them  in  England.  Temple,  in  fact,  treated  Acadia  somewhat  as 
many  an  English  landlord  treated  his  estate,  leaving  the  management 
to  others,  getting  a precarious  living  from  it,  and  remaining  per- 
petually in  debt. 


1 State  Papers,  i.  12;  Clarendon  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  56. 

* Temple  Papers,  ii.  65  ff.;  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  America  and  West 
Indies,  1574^1660,  pp.  484  ff.;  1661-1668,  No.  Ill  ff.,  passim. 

’ Temple  Papers,  ii.  119;  i.  7 ff.,  103;  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Register,  viii.  287. 
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In  one  of  his  letters  Temple  complains  that  the  net  income  from 
Acadia  never  exceeded  £900  yearly,  of  which  he  had  to  pay  Elliott 
£600.  The  Boston  merchants  charged  him  £180  to  transfer  this  sum 
to  Elliott  and  to  change  colonial  currency  into  English  money,  thus 
leaving  him  only  £120  a year  to  live  on.^  If  this  was  strictly  true, 
it  is  a little  difficult  to  see  how  he  succeeded  in  accumulating  so  much 
property  in  and  around  Boston.  When  he  mortgaged  his  Boston 
property  and  Acadian  interests  in  1665  to  Breedon  and  others,  he 
was  the  owner  of  the  greater  part  of  Noddle’s  Island  (East  Boston), 
where  he  kept  sheep  and  cattle,  held  a lease  of  Deer  Island  from  the 
town  of  Boston,  and  had  a small  vessel,  used  doubtless  in  the  Acadian 
trade.^  Shortly  after  this  Temple  completed  the  purchase  of  Noddle’s 
Island,  and  at  some  time  undetermined  purchased  of  Edward  Wins- 
low a portion  of  the  latter’s  share  of  the  Kennebec  lands  which  he 
and  certain  others  had  bought  in  1661  of  the  Plymouth  Colony.® 

The  mortgage  to  Breedon  reveals  the  fact  that  Temple  was  gradu- 
ally freeing  himself  from  financial  dependence  upon  one  who  had 
played  him  false.  The  Acadian  trade  was  now  managed  by  Temple’s 
own  agents,  chief  among  whom  was  Richard  Walker,  who  at  some 
time  in  this  period  was  made  Deputy  Governor  of  Acadia.^  These 
agents  were  to  consign  the  furs  to  Lake  at  Boston,  who  served  as 
agent  for  Breedon,  and  Temple  promised  to  pay  Breedon  £1000  in 
skins  semi-annually  until  the  mortgage  was  discharged.  Despite 
the  outbreak  of  w'ar  between  England  and  France  in  1666,  Temple 
was  able  to  carry  out  his  promise,  and  with  the  cancelling  of  the 
mortgage  in  1668  his  relations  with  Breedon,  so  far  as  we  have 
record,  were  finished.® 

It  was  the  Anglo-French  war  of  1666-1667  which  put  an  end  to 
Temple’s  Acadian  venture  and  ultimately  led  to  his  leaving  Boston. 
There  are  indications  that  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
war.  Temple  was  in  a fair  way  to  extricate  himself  from  his  financial 

* Temple  Papers,  i.  103. 

^ The  mortgage  is  recorded  in  Suffolk  Deeds,  iv.  308,  the  purchase  of  a part  of 
Noddle’s  Island  in  Idem,  p.  210,  the  lease  of  Deer  Island  in  Boston  Town  Records, 
1660-1701,  p.  14. 

® Suffolk  Deeds,  v.  389;  Papers  of  the  Lloyd  Family  of  Lloyd’s  Neck  (New 
York  Historical  Society  Collections,  1927),  ii.  526. 

* Register  of  the  Lynn  Historical  Society  (1910),  xiv.  109. 

® Suffolk  Deeds,  iv.  330. 
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difficulties;  but  the  war  brought  added  expense  for  the  defense  of  his 
province  against  the  French,  and  Temple  had  the  further  misfortune 
of  having  a vessel  laden  with  sugar  for  the  payment  of  Elliott  captured 
by  a Dutch  privateerd  To  cap  the  climax  Charles  II,  at  the  treaty 
of  Breda,  agreed  to  restore  Acadia  to  the  French  as  a price  of  the 
recovery  of  the  English  half  of  the  island  of  St.  Christopher.  Appeals 
to  the  King  were  in  vain,  and  in  the  summer  of  1670  Acadia  was 
finally  surrendered  to  the  French.^  According  to  Temple’s  statement 
he  had  expended  in  Acadia  over  £16,000,  of  which  he  still  owed  to 
various  merchants  and  gentlemen  the  sum  of  £7000.  There  was  due 
him  from  the  French  and  Indians  of  Acadia  something  over  £3000.® 

The  cession  of  Acadia  forced  Temple  to  sell  his  Boston  property. 
After  severing  financial  connections  with  Breedon  he  had  secured 
assistance  from  Hezekiah  Usher  and  Samuel  Shrimpton,  both  promi- 
nent merchants.  Lake  again  serving  as  Boston  agent  to  handle  the 
furs.  To  cover  a debt  of  some  £2700  due  Usher  and  Shrimpton, 
Temple  mortgaged  to  them  in  1668  his  Boston  property  and  Acadian 
interests.  To  pay  this  debt  he  sold  Noddle’s  Island  to  Shrimpton  for 
£6000  and  transferred  to  him  his  lease  of  Deer  Island.  This  was  in 
1670.  Finally,  early  in  1673,  he  transferred  his  house  in  the  North 
End  to  a kinsman,  Stephen  Temple  of  Selby,  Northamptonshire, 
in  discharge  of  a debt  of  £800.  Shortly  after  this  Temple  returned  to 
England,  where  he  died  in  March,  1674.^ 

Had  we  no  other  record  of  Temple  than  that  of  his  financial  trans- 
actions and  business  interests,  his  American  career  would  still  be  of 
interest  to  all  students  of  the  earl}^  history  of  Massachusetts.  For- 
tunately we  have  a further  record,  fragmentary  it  is  true,  which  re- 
veals his  connection  with  other  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  colony.  For 
Temple  was  something  more  than  a mere  resident  of  Boston;  unlike 
old  residents  such  as  Samuel  Maverick  and  merchant  strangers  like 
Breedon,  who  never  became  reconciled  to  the  Puritan  system  in 

‘ Temple  Papers,  i.  58,  103. 

* Temple  Papers,  i.  103, 112,  117,  120;  Memorials  of  the  English  and  French 
Commissaries  concerning  the  Limits  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia  (London,  1755) 
I.  604-613. 

® Temple  Papers,  ii.  94. 

^ W.  H.  Sumner,  History  of  East  Boston,  pp.  192,  212;  Suffolk  Deeds,  viii.  62. 
An  abstract  of  Temple’s  will  is  to  be  found  in  Bowditch’s  Land  Titles  (Ms.), 
XXII.  301,  at  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
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church  and  state,  he  became,  in  time,  a good  Bostonian  and  a good 
Puritan.  The  reason  for  his  rapid  acclimatization  appears  to  lie  in 
his  naturally  affable  and  sympathetic  disposition.  Such  testimony 
as  we  have  to  his  personal  qualities  shows  him  to  have  been  a kindly 
and  courteous  gentleman,  who  easily  made  friends,  was  not  suspicious, 
and  seldom  or  never  gave  offense.  The  merchant  Lake  noted  his 
“noble  spirit”;  one  who  saw  him  in  London  in  1662  tells  of  his 
meeting  frequently  with  other  New  England  men  in  the  city,  and  of 
his  characteristic  merry  way  of  speaking;  and  no  less  a person  than 
Cotton  Mather  calls  him  “as  fine  a Gentleman  as  ever  set  foot  on  the 
American  strand.”  ^ 

From  the  first  he  seems  to  have  cultivated  friendly  relations  with 
the  Massachusetts  authorities.  Perhaps  his  acquaintance  with  an 
influential  man  like  Leverett  may  have  smoothed  his  path  in  this 
respect.  In  1658  the  General  Court  not  only  gave  formal  recognition 
to  his  monopoly  of  the  Acadian  trade,  but  agreed  to  lend  him  two 
hundred  pounds  of  shot  for  use  against  the  French,  who  had  attacked 
one  of  his  trading  posts.^  The  only  occasion  when  there  seems  to 
have  been  any  serious  disagreement  between  Temple  and  the  rulers 
of  the  colony  was  at  the  time  of  the  persecution  of  the  Quakers.  A 
story  is  told  by  Bishop,  the  chronicler  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Quakers, 
that,  when  it  was  proposed  to  inflict  the  death  penalty  upon  Stevenson 
and  Robinson,  Temple  offered  to  take  them  away  at  his  own  expense 
and  find  a refuge  for  them.  Bishop  further  alleges  that  a majority  of 
the  magistrates  favored  this  proposal,  but  that  they  were  overborne 
by  the  minority  and  the  Deputies.^ 

This  incident  seems  not  to  have  shaken  the  confidence  of  the 
Puritans  in  Temple,  for  after  he  had  gone  to  England  to  recover 
Acadia,  a committee  of  the  General  Court  wrote  asking  him  to  assist 
their  agents  and  to  assure  the  King  of  the  colony’s  loyalty.  Leverett 
also  wrote  asking  him  to  keep  the  colony  informed  about  any  hostile 
moves  that  might  be  made  against  it  at  court.^  That  this  confidence 


* 3 Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vii.  120;  Maine  Historical  Society  Collections, 
I.  398;  Cotton  Mather,  Parentator,  p.  34. 

* Massachusetts  Records,  iv,  part  1,  pp.  342,  355. 

® J.  A.  Doyle,  English  Colonies  in  America,  iii.  110;  George  Bishop,  New  Eng- 
land Judged  (1703),  p.  157. 

* Hutchinson  Papers,  ii.  95,  106. 
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was  in  no  wise  misplaced  is  proved  by  a letter  written  from  England 
at  this  time,  which  describes  Temple  as  interceding  with  the  King 
on  behalf  of  New  England,  and  as  exhibiting,  in  gatherings  of  New 
England  men  in  London,  a most  cordial  attitude  towards  his  adopted 
homed 

Temple’s  attitude  was  sufficiently  pronounced  to  bring  him  into 
disfavor  with  certain  enemies  of  New  England.  The  writer  of  the 
letter  just  cited  speaks  of  the  surprise  of  Maverick  that  Temple  should 
stand  up  for  the  New  Englanders,  and  of  Maverick’s  calling  them 
“all  rebels.”  Another  enemy  of  New  England  who  resented  Temple’s 
attitude  was  the  notorious  John  Scott.  Scott,  it  appears,  was  a 
passenger  on  the  vessel  in  which  Temple  returned  to  America.  Later 
he  gave  his  impressions  of  Temple  to  Sir  Joseph  Williamson.  William- 
son’s notes  “from  Major  Scott’s  mouth”  read  as  follows: 

“T.  Temple  dwells  idlely  at  Boston  & is  fooled  by  them.  Fort  St.  John 
and  Fort  Roy!  are  y®  only  2 great  places,  but  T.  T.  suffers  them  of  Boston 
to  trade  thither,  & robs  y®  English  . . . Boston  persuaded  T.  T.  to  raze 
his  forts,  1662,  to  spare  charge,  &c.,  and  so  he  did,  to  free  themselves  from 
us,  & take  off  y®  checke  wee  might  bee  ov* *'  them.”  ^ 

The  longer  Temple  resided  in  Boston  the  more  cordial  became  his 
relations  with  its  people.  During  the  troublous  times  of  the  visit 
of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  his  attitude  was  so  discreet  that  he 
avoided  offending  either  party.®  During  the  French  war,  he  co- 
operated with  the  Massachusetts  government  in  checking  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  French  privateers  and  in  defending  his  province  from 
the  French.^  In  the  closing  years  of  his  Boston  residence,  he  identified 
himself  with  much  that  was  best  in  the  life  of  the  place.  Thus  in 
1672,  when  a fund  was  being  raised  to  build  a new  building  for 
Harvard  College,  he  subscribed  £100  out  of  a total  of  £800  raised  in 
Boston.®  At  some  time  in  this  period,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Increase  Mather,  who  was  ordained  teacher  of  the  North  Church  in 

* Maine  Historical  Society  Collections,  i.  398. 

® 1 Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.,  vi.  67,  note;  xiii.  134;  5 Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
IX.  41. 

* For  an  incident  of  this  period,  see  S.  G.  Drake,  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Boston,  p.  374. 

* Idem,  p.  452;  Temple  Papers,  i.  35,  38. 

® Quincy,  History  of  Harvard  College,  i.  508. 
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1664.  Temple’s  house  was  in  the  North  End,  near  the  Battery,  we 
are  told,  and  a number  of  his  associates,  notably  Lake  and  Walker, 
appear  to  have  lived  in  that  part  of  the  town.^  Temple  and  certain  of 
his  friends  earned  the  gratitude  of  Increase  Mather,  and  won  a 
tribute  from  his  son,  by  coming  to  the  financial  assistance  of  the 
elder  Mather.^  In  1670  Temple  completed  the  process  of  assimilation 
to  the  New  England  way  by  becoming  a member  of  Increase  Mather’s 
church.^  Thus  in  the  last  years  of  his  Boston  residence.  Temple 
became  a benefactor  of  Harvard  College,  a member  of  the  North 
Church,  and  a friend  in  need  to  Increase  Mather.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  when,  in  1673,  he  finally  returned  to  England,  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  the  colony  gave  him  a certificate  of  good  character  and 
loyalty.'* * 

If  further  evidence  is  needed  concerning  Temple’s  feelings  towards 
the  people  among  whom  he  had  made  a home,  it  is  to  be  found  in  a 
passage  in  a letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  King  in  1670.  In  the  midst 
of  a long  protest  at  the  surrender  of  Acadia  to  the  Erench,  an  act 
which,  as  he  pointed  out,  was  likely  to  prove  detrimental  to  New 
England,  Temple  inserted  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  the 
New  Englanders,  calling  them: 

a people  that  truely  Feare  God,  and  love  yo*’  Ma‘‘®,  and  dayly  pray  for 
you  in  private  and  publique,  whose  lives  and  fortunes  you  may  freely 
comand  with  a word,  had  yo'’  Ma‘'®  a right  understanding  of  them:  God 
forgive  those  (if  any  there  be)  who  goe  about  to  rayse  any  other  opinion 
in  yo'’  Royall  brest,  they  in  truth  being  the  most  florishing  plantacon 
under  heaven  in  many  respects  considering  their  numberless  increase 
being  but  of  yesterday.® 

Thus  Temple’s  name  must  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  who  saw  that 
the  best  interests  of  both  old  and  New  England  demanded  the  estab- 
lishment of  a “right  understanding”  between  them.  Of  all  those 

' In  1670  Temple,  Lake,  Walker,  and  certain  others  acted  as  trustees  for  the 
North  Church  in  the  purchase  of  a piece  of  property  near  the  meeting  house. 
See  Suffolk  Deeds,  vii.  117. 

2 Cotton  Mather,  Parentator,  p.  34;  C.  Robbins,  History  of  the  Second  Church, 
p.  31,  note. 

® Idem,  p.  281. 

* Temple  Papers,  i.  130;  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  America  and  West  Indies, 
1669-1674,  No.  1088. 

* Temple  Papers,  i.  120. 
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who  attempted  to  bring  about  such  an  understanding,  Temple  was 
surely  the  most  disinterested,  the  one  least  open  to  the  charge  of 
serving  his  personal  ambition. 

It  used  to  be  the  custom  for  every  biographer  to  close  with  a death- 
bed scene,  for  the  subject’s  bearing  and  utterances  in  the  closing  hours 
of  life  w'ere  regarded  as  the  final  and  crowning  evidence  of  his  char- 
acter. It  happens  that  there  has  been  preserved  a description  of 
the  last  days  of  Temple,  written  by  the  Reverend  John  Collins,  a 
Harvard  graduate  who  at  that  time  was  preaching  in  London.  In 
a letter  to  Governor  Leverett,  Collins  tells  of  finding  Temple  at  the 
house  of  his  former  mistress,  “his  spirit  broken,  his  inward  estate 
dark,”  dying  of  grief  and  disappointment  at  his  misfortunes,  more 
especially  his  hard  usage  at  the  hands  of  Elliott,  who  seems  to  have 
pursued  him  in  a vindictive  spirit.  But  what  weighed  most  heavily 
upon  Temple’s  mind,  according  to  Collins,  were  reports  echoed  back 
to  him  from  New  England  to  the  effect  that  he  had  resumed  his 
former  relations  with  his  mistress.  Temple  most  solemnly  assured 
Collins  that  these  reports  had  no  basis  in  fact,  and  the  latter  conjec- 
tured that  poverty  had  driven  him  to  seek  a lodging  there.  “ I hope,” 
concludes  Collins,  “ [that]  he  had  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him  and 
is  gone  home  to  rest.”  ^ Thus  Temple  meets  the  final  test  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  conversion  to  the  New  England  way;  the  former 
soldier  and  royalist  dies  almost  in  the  odor  of  sanctity. 

Doubtless  it  would  be  a mistake  to  attempt  to  generalize  overmuch 
from  the  experiences  of  one  man.  In  some  respects  Temple  may  be 
regarded  as  the  exception  which  proves  the  rule.  And  yet  one  cannot 
help  feeling  that  if  a man  of  the  world  like  Temple,  using  that  term 
in  its  best  sense,  could  find  Puritan  Boston  not  only  endurable  but 
attractive.  New  England  Puritanism  cannot  have  been  so  harsh  and 
forbidding  as  its  modern  critics  have  represented  it  to  be.  In  the 
light  of  the  career  of  Thomas  Temple  it  becomes  easier  to  believe  that 
that  Boston  which  the  great  Bostonians  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century 
fondly  called  “the  Hub  of  the  Universe”  was  but  the  flowering  of 
the  true  Puritan  spirit. 

Mr.  Samuel  C.  Clough  then  exhibited  a map  which 
he  had  drawn  of  Boston  in  the  seventeenth  century. 


1 Hutchinson  Papers,  ii.  175-6.  The  letter  is  dated  April  10,  1674. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING,  NOVEMBER,  1930 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the 
Algonquin  Club,  No.  217  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
Boston,  on  Friday,  November  21,  1930,  at  half-past  six 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  President,  Samuel  Eliot 
Morison,  in  the  chair. 

The  Records  of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  reported  the  death,  on  October  27,  1930,  of 
Henry  Winchester  Cunningham,  a Resident  Member. 

The  President  announced  the  appointment  of  Frank 
Brewer  Bemis  as  Deputy-Treasurer  of  the  Society,  in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Endicott. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  in  the  absence 
through  illness  of  Mr.  Percival  Merritt,  was  read  by 
Mr.  Albert  Matthews. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

During  the  past  year  the  usual  three  meetings  of  the  Society  have 
been  held  — that  of  December  at  the  house  of  Mr.  William  C.  Endi- 
cott, that  of  February  by  invitation  of  President  Morison,  and  that  of 
April  (in  the  evening)  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Alfred  JM.  Tozzer  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  Editor  reports  that  a serial  containing  the  Transactions  from 
December,  1928,  to  November,  1929,  was  recently  distributed  to  the 
various  contributors  to  the  meetings,  and  that  the  Transactions  from 
December,  1929,  to  April,  1930,  are  in  type.  The  volume  which  is 
to  contain  the  records  of  the  Suffolk  County  Court  from  1671  to 
1680  is  being  prepared  as  fast  as  your  Editor  and  President  can  find 
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time  to  supervise  the  copying  of  material  in  the  Suffolk  Files.  Work 
on  the  Index  to  the  first  twenty-five  volumes  of  our  Publications 
continues  and  progress,  if  slow,  is  steady. 

During  the  year  the  following  members  have  been  elected : 

Resident : 

Grenville  Lindall  Winthrop; 

Corresponding : 

James  Rowland  Angell, 

George  Andrews  Moriartt, 

Thomas  Stearns  Eliot, 

Earl  Morse  Wilbur; 

Associate : 

Michael  Joseph  Can  a van, 

Fulmer  Mood 

During  the  same  period  we  have  lost  five  members  by  death : 

Arthur  Twining  Hadley,  Corresponding,  1899:  President  of 
Yale  University  for  twenty-two  years.  Excessively  nervous  and 
absent-minded.  Renowned  even  in  college  days  for  extraordinary 
versatility,  he  was  a chess,  whist,  and  tennis  player;  an  Alpine  climber, 
a linguist,  believed  to  be  able  to  teach  on  any  subject,  actually  a 
teacher  on  such  diverse  subjects  as  German,  Greek,  logic,  political 
economy,  railroad  transportation  and  administration,  and  Roman  law. 
An  authority  on  everything  pertaining  to  railroads.  Those  who  saw 
the  exercises  in  Sanders  Theatre  at  the  inauguration  of  President 
Lowell  will  never  forget  the  nervous  vitality  with  which  President 
Hadley  read  his  address  of  salutation : one  could  almost  imagine  that 
sparks  of  energy  were  emanating  from  him. 

William  Howard  Taft,  Honorary,  1913:  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  For  forty-five  years  in  the 
service  of  State  and  Nation.  Judge  on  the  Federal  bench.  Secretary 
of  War,  civil  governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  provisional  governor 
of  Cuba,  President  of  the  United  States.  A man  of  winning  personality 
and  honesty  of  purpose.  Endeared  to  his  countrymen,  who  hold  his 
name  in  affectionate  remembrance. 

Charles  Lewis  Slattery,  Resident,  1923:  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Massachusetts.  Brilliant  student  of  Harvard  College  and  of  the 
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Episcopal  Theological  School.  Rector  in  succession  of  several  promi- 
nent Episcopal  churches  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  From  his 
rectorship  at  Grace  Church,  New  York  City,  he  was  called  to  the 
office  of  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Massachusetts  in  1922  and  succeeded 
to  the  bishopric  in  1927.  A writer  of  distinction  on  theological  topics, 
active  in  all  work  of  the  Church,  he  was  above  all  a devoted  pastor 
of  his  flock,  and,  unsparing  of  himself,  literally  died  in  office  as  the 
result  of  overwork,  while  still  a comparatively  young  man.  Deeply 
interested  in  the  aims  of  the  Society,  he  was  a constant  attendant  at 
our  meetings. 

Winslow  Warren,  Resident,  1915:  Lawyer,  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  Boston,  president  for  thirty  years  of  the  Massachusetts 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  president-general  for  twenty-five  years 
of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  Descended  from  a family  noted  in 
the  Old  Colony  for  public  service,  he  carried  on  the  tradition  with 
distinction  and  was  foremost  in  all  political  reform  movements. 
Firm  and  with  positive  convictions.  A Democrat,  he  yet  did  not 
hesitate  to  bolt  party  nominations;  an  ardent  anti-imperialist,  he 
yet,  after  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines,  refused  to  maintain  an 
intransigent  position.  A contributor  to  our  Transactions  on  the 
Pilgrims  in  Flolland  and  on  the  Pilgrim  Spirit. 

Henry  Winchester  Cunningham,  Resident,  1892:  Genealogist, 
student  of  New  England  history,  customs,  and  pedigrees.  Last 
survivor  but  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society,  he  was  for  thirty-two 
years  our  Recording  Secretary.  His  excellent  judgment  was  relied 
on  by  other  societies  as  well  as  our  own.  A singular  charm  of  manner, 
quiet  humor,  and  readiness  to  aid  others,  caused  him  to  be  greatly 
beloved,  especially  by  his  classmates,  whose  Secretary  he  was  for 
forty  years.  He  enriched  our  Transactions  by  several  valuable  com- 
munications. 

The  Treasurer  submitted  his  Annual  Report,  as 
follows : 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  By-Laws  the  Treasurer 
submits  his  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending  November  14,  1930. 
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CASH  ACCOUNT 


receipts 

Balance,  November  14,  1929,  Principal  Cash $1,181.37 

Income  Cash 15,952.75 


Receipts  of  Principal: 

Horace  Everett  Ware  Fund:  Income  trans- 
ferred to  Principal  . $303.63 

Henry  Herbert  Edes  Memorial  Fund:  Income 

transferred  to  Principal 226.62 

Commutations:  One  life  membership  ...  100.00 

Interest  on  Warren  Institution  for  Savings 

Account  120.38 

Interest  on  Provident  Institution  for  Savings 

Account  1.55  ■ 


Total  Receipts  of  Principal  ....  $752.18 

Receipts  of  Income: 

Interest  $6,600.70 

Dividends  1,734.25 

Annual  Assessments  670.00 

Sales  of  the  Society’s  Publications  ....  84.00 

Admission  Fees  30.00 

Contributions 5.00 


Total  Receipts  of  Income  9,123.95 


Total 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Disbursements  of  Principal: 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, 5 shares  Common  $500.00 

Interest  on  Warren  Institution  for  Savings 

Account,  added  to  Principal  ....  120.38 

Interest  on  Provident  Institution  for  Savings 

Account,  added  to  Principal  ....  1.55 


Total  Disbursements  of  Principal  $621.93 

Disbursements  of  Income: 

Editor’s  Salary  $1,000.00 

Tolman  Print,  Inc 509.80 

Clerk  hire  465.00 

Annual  Dinner  375.00 

Interest  on  Horace  E.  Ware  Fund,  added  to 

Principal 303.63 

Stewart,  Watts  and  Bollong,  accounting 

services  250.00 


$17,134.12 


9,876.13 


$27,010.25 
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Interest  on  Henry  Herbert  Edes  Memorial 


Fund,  added  to  Principal $226.62 

William  B.  Reid,  honorarium 100.00 

Postage  and  clerical  expense  40.00 

Folsom  Engraving  Company  30.26 

Thomas  S.  Longridge,  insurance 24.00 

Union  Safe  Deposit  Vaults  20.00 

Patterson,  Wylde  and  Windeler,  insurance  . 17.90 

Interest  adjustment  on  securities  purchased  17.00 

Miscellaneous 2.70 


Total  Disbursements  of  Income  $3,381.91 

Balance,  November  14,  1930,  Principal  Cash  1,311.62 
Income  cash 21,694.79  $23,006.41 


Total 


$27,010.26 


The  funds  of  the  Society  are  invested  as  follows: 


$15,500.00 

126,187.50 

36.39 

2,498.87 


in  first  mortgages  on  improved  property  in  Greater  Boston 
in  bonds  and  stocks  elsewhere  described  in  this  report 
on  deposit  in  the  Provident  Institution  for  Savings  in  the  Town  of 
Boston 

on  deposit  in  the  Warren  Institution  for  Savings 


$144,222.76 


The  investments  of  the  Society  yield  an  average  annual  income 
of  approximately  5.68%  on  book  value. 

A Trial  Balance  of  the  accounts  as  of  November  14, 1930,  is  hereto 
annexed  and  made  a part  of  this  report. 

William  C.  Endicott 
Treasurer 

Boston,  November  14,  1930 


TRIAL  BALANCE 

DEBITS 


Cash,  Principal  $1,311.62 

Income  21,694.79 


Provident  Institution  for  Savings 
Warren  Institution  for  Savings 
Mortgages  


$23,006.41 

36.39 

2,498.87 

15,500.00 
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Bonds: 

$5,000  Cedars  Rapids  Manufacturing  and  Power 
Company,  First  Mortgage  Sinking  Fund 


Gold  5’s,  due  1953  $4,450.00 

5,000  Central  Manufacturing  District,  Inc.,  First 

Mortgage  6 J^’s,  Series  “C”,  due  1944  5,100.00 


5.000  Chicago  Junction  Railways  and  Union  Stock 

Yards  Company,  Mortgage  and  Collat- 
eral Trust  Refunding  Gold  5’s,  due  1940  3,762.50 

4.000  Cleveland  Union  Terminal  Company,  First 

Mortgage  Sinking  Fund  Gold  53^’s, 


Series  A,  due  1972  3,930.00 

5,000  Detroit  Edison  Company,  First  and  Refund- 
ing Mortgage  Gold  5’s,  Series  A,  due  1940  4,397.50 

5,000  Detroit  Edison  Company,  First  Mortgage  Re- 
funding G’s,  Series  B,  due  1940  ....  4,400.00 

5.000  England,  Walton  and  Company,  Inc.,  First 

Mortgage  Sinking  Fund  Gold  G’s,  due 

1942  4,932.50 

2.000  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  First  G’s,  Sinking  Fimd 

Extension  Loan,  due  1955  1,750.00 

5.000  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 

First  Mortgage  Refunding  G’s,  Series  A, 

due  1946  5,000.00 

5,000  New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, First  Mortgage  Gold  5’s,  Series  A, 

due  1952  4,875.00 

12,000  New  River  Company,  First  Mortgage  and  Col- 
lateral Trust  5’s,  due  1934  11,130.00 

5,000  New  York  Edison  Company,  First  Lien  and 
Refunding  Mortgage  Gold  Gj^’s,  Series 

A,  due  1941  5,000.00 

5,000  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  and  Navigation 
Company,  First  and  Refunding  Mort- 
gage 4’s,  Series  A,  due  1961  4,105.00 

5.000  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Series  A,  Equipment 

Trust  7’s,  due  1932  5,000.00 

4.000  United  States  Cold  Storage  Company,  First 

Mortgage  Real  Estate,  Chicago,  Illinois, 

Gold  G’s,  due  1945  4,000.00 

2,500  United  States  Cold  Storage  Company,  First 
Mortgage  G’s,  Sinking  Fund  Bonds,  due 

1946  2,500.00 

20,000  Western  Telephone  & Telegraph  Company, 

Collateral  Trust  Gold  5’s,  due  1932  . . 16,960.00 

5.000  Wickwire-Spencer  Steel  Company,  First  Mort- 

gage Sinking  Fund  Prior  Lien  Collateral 

and  Refunding  Gold  7’s,  due  1935  . . 5,000.00 


$104,500 


$96,292.50 
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Stocks: 

35  Shares  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, Common  $6,825.50 

100  Shares  Electric  Bond  and  Share  Company,  Cumu- 
lative $6  Preferred 10,600.00 

240  Shares  General  Electric  Company,  Common  . . 5,719.50 

50  Shares  United  States  Cold  Storage,  7%  Preferred  A ) 

50  Shares  United  States  Cold  Storage,  Common  . . ) ’ 


Total 


CREDITS 

Income  

Funds: 

Pubhcation  Fund,  established  in  1893  by  gift  of  $100 
from  Quincy  Adams  Shaw:  composed  of  sundry 
small  gifts  and  portions  of  the  income  which  were 
added  from  year  to  year.  Income  only  to  be  used 
for  Pubhcations  $10,000.00 


General  Fund,  established  in  1893:  composed  of  Ad- 
mission Fees  and  Commutations  added  to  Princi- 
pal. Income  only  to  be  used  for  Current  Expenses  30,667.84 
Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould  Memorial  Fund,  estab- 
hshed  in  1897  and  1898  by  subscriptions  in  his 
memory.  The  income  only  to  be  used  ....  10,000.00 

Edward  WheelwTight  Fund,  established  in  1900  under 

his  will  without  restrictions  as  to  use  20,000.00 

Robert  Charles  Billings  Fund,  established  in  1903 
under  his  will.  Income  only  to  be  used  for  PubH- 

cations  10,000.00 

Robert  Noxon  Toppan  Fund,  established  in  1904  by 
a gift  in  his  memory  from  his  widow.  Income  only 

to  be  used 5,000.00 

Robert  Charles  Winthrop,  Jr.,  Fund,  established  in 
1905  under  his  will.  Increased  by  $2,000  in  1924 
under  will  of  Elizabeth  Winthrop.  Income  only  to 

be  used  5,000.00 

Andrew  McFarland  Davis  Fund,  established  in  1908 
by  a gift  from  him  to  be  added  to  the  permanent 
pubhcation  funds.  Income  only  to  be  used  . . . 2,000.00 

WiUiam  Watson  Fund,  estabUshed  in  1916  under  his 

will  without  restriction  as  to  use  1,000.00 

Horace  Everett  Ware  Fund,  established  in  1916  by  a 
gift  of  $500  from  him.  Increased  under  his  will  by 
sundry  installments  of  cash  since  1919.  To  be 
accumulated  and  used  for  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  monument  or  other  memorial 5,364.09 


^Nov. 


29,895.00 


$167,229.17 


$21,694.79 
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George  Vasmer  Leverett  Fund,  established  in  1920 
under  his  will.  Income  only  to  be  used  for  Publica- 
tions   $30,000.00 


Henry  Herbert  Edes  Bequest,  established  in  1923 
under  his  will.  To  accumulate  until  it  reaches  the 
sum  of  $3,000  when  it  shall  be  called  the  Martha 
Rebecca  Hunt  Fund.  Income  only  to  be  used  for 

special  purposes  2,498.87 

Henry  Herbert  Edes  Memorial  Fund,  established  by 
sundry  subscriptions  from  1923  to  1925.  To  be 

expended  for  a memorial  to  Mr.  Edes 4,003.58 

George  Nixon  Black  Fund,  established  in  1929  under 
his  will  without  restriction  as  to  use 10,000.00  145,534.38 


Total $167,229.17 


REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

The  undersigned,  a Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  aceounts 
of  the  Treasurer  for  the  year  which  ended  November  14,  1930  have 
attended  to  their  duty  by  employing  Messrs.  Stewart,  Watts  and 
Bollong,  Public  Accountants  and  Auditors,  who  have  made  an  audit 
of  the  accounts  and  examined  the  securities  on  deposit  in  Box  1052-E 
in  the  Union  Safe  Deposit  Vaults. 

We  herewith  submit  their  report  which  has  been  examined  and 
accepted  by  the  Committee. 

Frank  Brewer  Bemis 
Nathaniel  Thayer  Kidder 
Auditing  Committee 

Boston,  November  21,  1930 


The  several  Reports  were  accepted  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Publication. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  nominate 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  following  list  was  pre- 
sented; and  a ballot  having  been  taken,  these  gentlemen 
were  unanimously  elected: 

PRESIDENT 

SAMUEL  ELIOT  MORISON 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

ARTHUR  PRENTICE  RUGG 
JAMES  HARDY  ROPES 
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RECORDING  SECRETARY 

JAMES  PHINNEY  BAXTER,  3d. 

CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY 

ROBERT  WALCOTT 

TREASURER 

WILLIAM  CROWNINSHIELD  ENDICOTT 

REGISTRAR 

ROBERT  DICKSON  WESTON 

MEMBER  OF  THE  COUNCIL  FOR  THREE  YEARS 

GEORGE  POMEROY  ANDERSON 

After  the  meeting  was  dissolved,  dinner  was  served. 
The  guests  of  the  Society  were  Dr.  Francis  Albert  Christie, 
Professor  Oliver  Elton,  Mr.  Allyn  Bailey  Forbes,  Mr. 
Arthur  Mayger  Hind,  Professor  Halvdan  Koht,  Mr. 
Augustus  Peabody  Loring,  Jr.,  Professor  Arthur  Darby 
Nock,  Mr.  G.  Frederick  Robinson,  Hon.  Leverett  Salton- 
stall.  Rev.  Henry  Hallam  Saunderson,  and  Professor 
Edward  Allen  Whitney. 


After  the  dinner,  Mr.  William  MacDonald  read  the 
following  paper: 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  TEMPER 

Any  one  who  searches  in  the  history  of  an  ancient  commonwealth 
for  an  explanation  of  such  distinction  as  time  has  brought  is  certain 
to  find  an  array  of  influences  no  one  of  which  can  be  singled  out  for 
emphasis  without  danger  of  doing  injustice  to  others.  The  task  was 
simpler  in  the  days  when  politics,  as  an  explanation  of  social  behavior, 
was  more  respected  in  historical  circles  than  it  has  come  to  be  in  a 
time  of  easy  appeal  to  economic  interpretation;  for,  whatever  the 
limitations  of  the  political  formula,  it  was  not  often  used,  as  John 
Fiske  somewhere  remarks  of  the  appeal  to  evolution,  as  a device  for 
concealing  ignorance  of  what  one  meant  by  it.  I think  it  safe  to 
assume  that  if,  in  the  numberless  discourses  which  the  celebration 
of  the  tercentenary  of  Massachusetts  has  called  out,  any  factor  of 
large  importance  in  the  history  of  the  commonwealth  has  failed  of 
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exhibition  and  comment,  the  failure  has  been  due  to  inadvertence, 
and  that  the  likelihood  of  saying  anything  that  would  put  the  history 
of  Massachusetts  in  a novel  light  is  as  slender  as  would  be  the  chance 
of  discovering  a new  Napoleon  within  the  old  one  or  discerning  a 
consciousness  of  sin  in  the  musings  of  Casanova.  Having  myself, 
however,  a considerable  interest  in  historical  politics,  and  being 
accustomed  to  look  to  politics,  in  the  large  sense,  for  light  on  the 
course  of  things  as  they  have  been,  I venture  to  comment,  at  the 
risk  of  repetition,  upon  one  or  two  phases  of  Massachusetts  life  which 
seem  to  me  to  have  been  outstanding  forces  in  the  history  of  the 
colony  and  State. 

What  I have  in  mind  first  of  all  is  the  exceptional  devotion  of 
Massachusetts  to  the  idea  of  independence.  From  the  beginning, 
Massachusetts  insisted,  more  than  most  of  its  sister  communities, 
upon  leading  its  own  life  and  developing  its  own  social  ideals.  I need 
not  dwell  upon  certain  notable  manifestations  of  this  temper  which 
its  history  shows  — the  early  struggle  for  freedom  from  English 
control,  the  long  contest  over  the  charters,  the  intellectual  and 
material  leadership  in  the  Revolution,  the  slow  acceptance  of  the 
obligations  of  national  union  — for  these  are  only  the  more  striking 
incidents  in  a long  course  of  less  assertive  but  insistent  behavior. 
There  was  in  the  Massachusetts  mind  from  the  beginning  a clear 
perception  of  the  possibility  of  a community  that  should  be,  in 
thought  as  well  as  in  conduct,  something  distinctive  and  even  apart; 
and  to  the  defence  of  that  conception  the  resources  of  the  community 
were  summoned  and  its  powers  exercised.  It  was  not  a conception 
hostile  to  union  or  co-operation,  for  what  English  colony  co-operated 
more  with  its  neighbors  in  times  of  common  peril,  what  State  spent 
itself  more  generously  for  the  achievement  of  national  independence, 
what  commonwealth  was  readier  to  march  when  the  Union  was  as- 
sailed? But  union,  when  its  day  arrived,  must  take  Massachusetts 
as  it  was,  without  infringement  of  anything  that  gave  it  its  peculiar 
character.  In  the  united  effort  which  alone  could  conquer  national 
independence  Massachusetts  was  prompt  to  join,  and  in  the  cement- 
ing of  independence  it  did  its  part,  but  it  was  not  with  any  thought 
of  sacrificing  the  essentials  of  its  owm  independence  that  it  aided  in 
breaking  the  British  tie  or  helped  to  make  an  imperfect  union  yet 
more  perfect. 
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I shall  be  reminded,  of  course,  that  what  has  been  done  has  not 
been  notably  consistent,  and  that  a number  of  uninviting  things 
have  happened.  The  appeal  to  consistency  does  not  greatly  impress 
me,  however,  when  generations  and  centuries  are  concerned,  for 
politics,  after  all,  is  no  fixed  code  of  procedure  but  rather  an  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends,  and  a mind  that  thinks  only  in  terms  of  prece- 
dents recalls  Franklin’s  remark  about  the  horseman  on  the  inn  sign  — 
“always  riding  but  never  getting  on.”  The  American  who  champions 
consistency  as  a supreme  political  virtue  must  be  hard  put  to  it  today 
to  decide  what  party  ticket  he  shall  vote,  for  our  modern  Republicans 
bear  but  slight  resemblance  to  those  who  a generation  ago  took  pride 
in  that  fellowship  and  none  whatever  to  those  who  first  took  the 
name;  contemporary  political  Democracy  might  well  cause  the  ashes 
of  Jefferson  and  Jackson  to  flutter  in  their  graves;  and  American 
socialism,  if  I may  adapt  a phrase  of  the  Supreme  Court,  appears 
to  have  become  a decadent  liberalism  affected  with  a socialist  interest. 
It  does  not  greatly  trouble  me  to  remember  that  Massachusetts,  in 
common  wdth  some  other  parts  of  New  England,  swapped  horses  on 
the  tariff  issue  after  the  War  of  1812  showed  where  the  most  dollars 
were  to  be  made,  and  applauded  the  unanswerable  protectionist 
arguments  of  a Webster  who  only  a few  years  before  was  ready  with 
as  unanswerable  a support  for  free  trade.  Farming,  trading  or  manu- 
facturing, Wdiig,  Democratic  or  Republican,  it  has  clung  to  the  idea 
that  it  was  different,  and  cherished  the  individuality  which  illustrates 
its  conception  of  what  the  State  should  be. 

It  would  be  idle  also  to  deny  that  the  independent  temper  has  gone 
hand  in  hand  with,  if  it  has  not  indeed  helped  to  develop,  some 
restrictive  and  unlovely  social  qualities.  The  descendants  of  Protes- 
tant dissenters  who  worshiped  a God  they  did  not  know  have  burnt 
incense  to  ancestors  for  whom  they  were  not  responsible,  and  succes- 
sive generations  have  had  their  Index  Expurgatorius  of  persons  with 
whom  one  must  not  be  too  intimate.  The  saving  grace  of  humor  has 
never  been  abundant  in  these  parts,  and  the  unbendings  of  pleasure, 
to  the  more  worldly-minded  from  abroad,  have  often  appeared  to 
savor  of  the  serious  pursuit  of  a reducing  diet.  No  historian  would 
care  to  affirm  that  Massachusetts  has  been  noted  for  its  tolerance, 
and  certainly  no  impartial  observer  would  find  it  tolerant  now.  Its 
early  rulers  were  distinctly  intolerant  of  religious  or  political  dissent, 
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and  the  arrogance  of  a self-conscious  superiority  characterized  much 
of  its  early  relations  with  its  neighbors.  Its  manifestations  of  righteous 
indignation  at  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  are  matched  by  its  earlier 
hostility  to  the  Garrisonian  abolitionists,  and  it  viewed  with  suspicion 
and  well-grounded  fear  the  opening  of  the  West.  The  censorship  of 
books  which  obtains  today  in  Boston,  if  no  worse  than  the  fantastic 
censorship  of  books,  plays,  and  morals  generally  that  disgraces 
New  York,  does  no  credit  to  intellectual  freedom,  and  the  tragic 
Sacco- Vanzetti  case  has  carried  the  name  of  Massachusetts  around 
the  world  as  that  of  a State  which  apparently  prefers  the  maintenance 
of  the  established  social  order  to  the  requirements  of  full  and  impartial 
justice. 

I am  not  disposed  to  minimize  such  errancies  and  extravagances, 
but  I am  equally  indisposed  to  magnify  them.  They  seem  to  me  to 
be,  in  a large  view,  natural  defects  of  the  quality.  It  is  of  the  essence 
of  the  independent  temper  that  opinions  should  be  pronounced,  that 
an  order  once  established  should  be  upheld  against  any  other,  and 
that  dissent  should  have  to  fight  its  way.  Those  who  by  labor  and 
sacrifice  have  builded  a commonwealth  in  the  fashion  that  seemed  to 
them  good,  and  have  seen  their  work  fruitful  of  beneficence  for  the 
men  and  women  who  have  occupied  and  used  it,  would  be  less  than 
human  if  they  did  not  take  pride  in  their  achievement  and  zealously 
strive  to  perpetuate  it.  That  Massachusetts  has  always  been  right, 
that  it  has  always  had  the  keener  vision  or  frankly  perceived  and 
accepted  the  law  of  change  no  one,  I fancy,  would  care  seriously  to 
contend.  It  has  been  a commonwealth  of  mortals,  with  its  full  share 
of  the  failings  common  to  human  society.  But  that  it  has  had,  in 
exceptional  measure,  a definite  conception  of  its  place  in  the  sun  and 
has  resisted  what  it  feared  might  deflect  it  from  its  course  is  written 
plainly  across  the  record  of  its  history  for  three  hundred  years. 

Such  a temper  as  I have  referred  to  is,  of  course,  conservative.  In 
an  age  which,  like  our  own,  holds  tradition  in  light  esteem,  harks 
back  to  history  as  to  a something  from  which  we  have  escaped,  and 
regards  social  institutions  as  merely  the  products  of  caprice  or  in- 
scrutable fate,  conservatism  is  likely  to  be  listed  among  terms  of 
reproach;  and  there  are  not  many  circles  in  which  one  who  ventures 
to  point  to  conservatism  as  a virtue  will  be  excused  from  explaining 
that  he  is  not  defending  the  reactionary,  the  humdrum,  or  the  old 
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fogey.  There  has  been  a good  deal  of  reverence  in  Massachusetts 
for  what  was  old  mainly  because  it  was  old,  and  regard  for  tradit'on 
has  played  an  appreciable  part  in  the  history  of  the  commonwealth. 
But  the  conservatism  that  I have  in  mind,  and  which  I seem  to  see 
illustrated  here,  is  the  temper  which  recognizes  the  value  both  of 
evolution  and  of  common  sense.  It  does  not  deny  the  right  of  revolu- 
tion — there  would  have  been  no  United  States  if  that  inherent  right 
had  not  been  asserted  — but  it  nevertheless  understands  that, 
historically,  progress  is  slow;  it  observes  that  gains  are  to  be  held  if 
other  gains  are  to  follow;  it  refuses  to  throw  time-honored  methods 
overboard  merely  because  in  some  respects  they  have  worked  badly, 
and  only  in  crises  does  it  appeal  to  the  surgeon’s  knife.  It  cannot 
shake  off  regard  for  property  or  respect  for  sensible  laws;  its  admission 
that  theoretically  all  men  are  created  equal  does  not  prevent  it  from 
insisting  that  all  men  are  not  alike,  and  it  is  averse  to  plunging  ahead 
without  a reasoned  perception  of  where  it  is  going.  The  conservatism 
of  Massachusetts,  in  short,  is  the  conservatism  of  the  historical  sense, 
of  the  recognition  of  a notable  past  out  of  which  the  future  must  grow 
without,  if  possible,  a violent  break.  Whoever  imagines  — and  I 
suspect  that  there  are  many  who  do  — that  Massachusetts,  in  matters 
of  social  wellbeing  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  has  been  hope- 
lessly unprogressive  because,  in  moments  of  fear  or  bewilderment, 
extreme  radicalism  has  been  suppressed,  should  correct  his  notion 
by  searching  the  statute  book,  the  records  of  administrative  boards, 
and  the  decisions  of  courts. 

One  should  expect  independence  and  conservatism  in  a community 
which,  like  this,  has  consistently  set  much  store  by  intellectual  things. 
Here,  from  the  beginning,  the  educated  man  has  been  respected  and 
opportunities  for  education  have  been  magnified.  Into  the  main 
historical  current  of  Massachusetts  culture  have  flowed  many  tribu- 
tary streams  — the  tradition  of  an  educated  clergy  long  influential 
in  public  affairs,  statesmen  who  left  their  mark  upon  history,  litera- 
ture or  oratory  in  addition  to  State  and  national  politics,  jurists 
learned  in  the  law,  scientists,  journalists,  teachers,  and  critics  who  in 
their  several  ways  have  enlarged  knowledge,  developed  thought,  and 
cultivated  good  writing  and  effective  speech.  It  is  here  that  Emerson 
boldly  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  American  scholar;  it  is 
here  that  American  history  was  first  written  in  a large  manner;  it 
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is  here  that  President  Eliot,  with  unflagging  patience  and  incom- 
parable power,  worked  out  through  Harvard  College  his  great  idea 
of  what  education  should  be  and  how  it  should  be  attained.  It  was 
with  intellectual  weapons  that  the  ETnitarian  movement  of  the  middle 
nineteenth  century  attacked  the  defences  of  Protestant  orthodoxy, 
and  the  theological  liberalism  which  later  sprouted  at  Andover  had 
learning  and  critical  thought  for  its  foundations.  Great  literature 
and  art,  we  are  told,  have  sometimes  seemed  to  flourish  best  in  times 
of  social  pause  or  apparent  decay,  but  poetry,  fiction,  literary  criticism, 
philosophy,  art  and  music  blossomed  here  through  generations  which 
saw  also  the  orderly  and  rapid  development  of  a varied  economic  life, 
large  outlays  of  public  funds  for  the  common  benefit,  and  the  quiet 
absorption  of  alien  peoples  into  the  industrial,  commercial  and  social 
activities  of  the  commonwealth. 

I cannot  follow,  if  I understand  them  correctly,  those  who  reply 
that  the  intellectual  culture  of  Massachusetts  has  been  predominantly 
provincial,  that  it  has  not  spread  its  substance  or  its  spirit  to  other 
States  or  regions,  and  that  what  was  long  held  to  be  distinguished  has 
for  some  time  ceased  to  be  so  regarded.  If  by  the  criticism  is  meant 
nothing  more  than  that  we  do  not  read  much  today  the  books  our 
fathers  read,  that  history  is  no  longer  written  as  Bancroft  and  Palfrey 
wrote  it,  that  New  York  rather  than  Boston  is  now  the  musical  centre 
of  America,  that  what  passed  for  scientific  learning  two  or  three  gen- 
erations ago  has  been  largely  repudiated,  or  that  strange  philosophies 
and  religious  loyalties  have  replaced  such  as  once  prevailed,  no  one, 
surely,  would  question  its  validity.  Massachusetts,  even  in  the  re- 
motest realm  of  highbrowdom  in  which  its  critics  have  affected  to 
locate  it,  has  not  been  so  static  that  it  could  not  move.  But  the 
spread  of  important  elements  of  its  culture  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
wide.  The  writers  who,  from  the  beginning  of  a century  ago,  were 
giving  it  fame  have  long  since  become  a national  possession,  and  the 
elective  system  first  systematically  developed  at  Harvard  has  become 
a commonplace  of  education  throughout  the  land.  The  great  orches- 
tras that  contribute  so  splendidly  to  the  spread  of  musical  culture  in 
other  cities  owe  their  inspiration  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
unique  monument  to  the  wisdom  and  generosity  of  a Massachusetts 
man.  I make  bold  to  say  that  if  the  manifold  influence  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  the  Harvard  Law  School,  the  Harvard  Graduate 
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School,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  many  another  institution  that  might 
be  named  could  be  traced,  there  would  be  found  few  parts  of  the 
United  States  to  whieh  that  influence  has  not  penetrated  or  in  which 
it  has  not  been  a eultural  and  civilizing  force. 

Wh.at  place,  let  me  now  ask,  is  there  in  the  present  time  for  a 
community  spirit  deeply  marked  with  independence,  conservatism 
and  intellectual  interest?  Is  IMassachusetts,  at  the  end  of  three 
centuries  of  organic  existence,  merely  a historical  product  continuing 
to  live  mainly  because  political  and  social  institutions  are  slow  to  die, 
a something  to  be  looked  over  and  discoursed  about  from  time  to 
time  as  decades  go  on  and  praised  or  lamented  for  what  it  has  done 
or  failed  to  do,  a dead  but  brilliant  specimen  for  the  great  historical 
museum  of  lost  causes  and  impossible  loyalties,  or  is  there  a function 
which,  with  essentially  the  same  spirit  that  has  long  characterized  it, 
it  may  still  hope  to  perform?  Shall  we  write  “finis”  at  the  end  of 
the  third  century,  bind  the  sheets  in  honorable  covers  and  place  them 
on  the  shelf,  and  turn  elsewhere  for  what  we  need  to  know,  or  are 
there  other  chapters  to  be  written  which  the  State  and  the  nation 
will  do  well  to  read? 

I confess  to  a feeling  of  apprehension  as  I think  of  the  import  of 
such  questions.  The  intellectual  interest  which  long  contributed  to 
what  was  distinctive  in  Massachusetts  appears  to  me  to  be  at  the 
moment,  in  this  country,  stricken  with  decay.  It  seems  to  me  a 
melancholy  thing,  when  I recall  the  statesmen  who  for  years  spoke 
for  Massachusetts  and  the  Union  in  Congress,  that  the  present  time 
should  be  so  poor  in  public  men  whose  presence  would  honor  the 
meeting  of  any  learned  society,  or  whose  remarks  on  any  commemora- 
tive occasion  would  be  particularly  worth  listening  to.  The  richest 
nation  in  the  world  allows  pure  research  in  science  only  a meagre 
sustenance  notwithstanding  that  it  is  ready  to  spend  millions  in 
producing  a new  soap  or  face  powder,  a new  cigarette,  or  a novel 
radio  device,  and  it  permits  itself,  with  appalling  indifference,  to 
be  fed  or  amused  with  books  that  are  badly  written  and  barren  of 
thought,  plays  that  are  cheap  when  not  deliberately  depraved,  and 
magazines  that  are  published  but  not  edited.  It  is  a striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  measure  of  our  intellectual  interest  that,  in  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  country  has  rushed  headlong  into  the  business  of 
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relieving  a condition  of  great  unemployment,  not  a single  person,  so 
far  as  I have  observed,  who  has  the  public  ear  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  point  out  that  what  is  being  done  on  an  unprecedented  scale  is 
almost  wholly  superficial,  that  it  scarcely  touches  the  roots  of  the 
difficulty,  and  that  the  distress  that  prompts  us  to  charity  will  surely 
return  to  plague  us  no  matter  how  many  miles  of  highways  we 
mortgage  the  future  to  build  or  how  many  unneeded  workers  are 
carried  on  the  payroll. 

You  will  already  have  thought  of  the  rejoinders  which  are  ready  for 
those  who  lament  the  present  intellectual  torpor  of  America:  the 
profound  upheaval  of  the  World  War,  the  vast  disillusionment  that 
came  when  a world  that  was  to  be  made  safe  for  democracy  turned 
out  to  have  been  made  neither  democratic  nor  safe,  the  ineptitude 
of  representative  government  before  the  technological  tasks  of  a 
machine  age,  the  stupefying  effect  of  comfortable  living,  and  a defeatist 
philosophy  which  left  us  as  destitute  of  a will  to  wish  as  of  a wish  to 
will.  There  is  no  time  here  to  enlarge  upon  any  of  these  explanations, 
nor  even  to  consider  whether,  in  the  long  historical  view,  we  have  in 
the  present  phenomenon  anything  more  than  another  of  those  periods 
of  pause  or  reaction  with  which  the  course  of  civilization  would  appear 
always  to  have  been  marked.  I wish  merely  to  say  that  unless  the 
esteem  for  the  intellectual  life  which  has  so  largely  been  cast  aside 
is  regained,  unless  the  American  intellectual  who  has  turned  his 
back  on  politics  and  affairs  again  puts  his  hand  to  the  public  tasks 
in  which  he  has  pre-eminently  the  duty  to  share,  and  unless  an 
intellectual  leadership  comparable  in  our  day  to  that  which  Mass- 
achusetts once  possessed  and  exercised  is  again  asserted,  we  have 
nothing  to  look  forward  to  save  the  disappearance  of  such  intellectual 
values  as  are  still  cherished,  the  enthronement  of  a completely  material 
culture  in  which  the  life  of  the  spirit  will  be  unable  to  breathe,  and 
the  establishment  of  political  dictatorship  in  place  of  representative 
government  because  people  will  no  longer  deem  it  worth  while  to 
govern  themselves.  Doubtless,  if  that  day  comes,  the  history  of 
Massachusetts  may  still  be  read,  but  most  readers,  I fancy,  will  see 
in  it  only  what  the  average  schoolboy  sees  in  Caesar’s  Commentaries 
— a record  of  something  not  very  interesting  that  happened  a long 
time  ago,  but  of  no  obvious  importance  now. 

Is  there  still  place  in  the  American  nation,  let  me  further  ask,  for 
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State  independence,  or,  if  you  please.  State  individuality?  Is  the 
Union  today,  after  more  than  a hundred  and  forty  years  of  existence 
under  its  present  Constitution,  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory  a 
union  of  separate  political  communities  each  of  which  possesses,  and 
is  expected  to  possess,  an  individual  character;  each  of  which  performs 
functions  over  which  no  outside  authority  can  or  does  pretend  to 
exercise  control ; each  of  which  may,  if  it  chooses,  differ  diametrically 
from  its  neighbors  or  from  the  Union  in  matters  of  policy  without 
thereby  incurring  suspicion  of  disloyalty?  Has  Massachusetts  today 
a recognized  sphere  of  political  action  upon  which  the  nation  may 
not  intrude,  and  within  which  it  may  freely  develop  such  type  of 
commonwealth  life  as  seems  to  it  good?  It  was  so  privileged,  if  I 
read  American  history  aright,  when  the  Union  was  formed.  Has  it 
such  privilege  now? 

I am  not  disposed  to  hark  back  to  the  War  of  1812  and  the  Hartford 
Convention,  or  to  the  great  State-rights  controversy  over  the  tariff 
which,  a few  years  later,  divided  American  political  opinion  into  two 
hostile  camps  and  gave  Webster  his  greatest  opportunity  for  political 
theorizing.  I have  in  mind  rather  the  course  of  events  since  the 
Civil  War,  and  particularly  during  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
in  which  State  independence  has  waned  and  national  authority  has 
expanded.  There  is  no  novelty  in  the  observation  that  the  present 
generation  has  seen  a portentous  enlargement  of  national  authority 
at  the  expense  of  the  States,  an  extraordinary  development  of  con- 
stitutional interpretation  which  has  given  judicial  sanction  to  what 
the  nation  has  done,  and  a progressive  federal  usurpation  for  which 
no  direct  constitutional  warrant  is  easily  found.  Decade  by  decade, 
almost  year  by  year,  the  independence  of  the  States  has  diminished 
and  the  presumption  of  national  right  has  increased.  The  States 
indeed  retain  their  names  and  their  several  forms  of  government, 
they  still  administer  a common  law  and  bodies  of  statute  law  of  their 
own  making,  they  still  lay  and  collect  taxes  for  their  public  purposes, 
they  still  vote  as  States  in  national  elections,  they  are  still  represented 
as  States  in  Congress.  Outwardly,  the  form  of  a federal  union  is  still 
preserved,  and  there  are  still  some  dwindling  domains  of  State  right 
into  which  federal  authority  does  not  presume  to  enter.  But  the  whole 
trend  of  our  political  practice,  as  far  as  national  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration are  concerned,  has  been  strongly  in  the  direction  of 
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subordinating  the  States  to  federal  power,  depriving  them  of  initiative 
and  eontrol,  and  redueing  them  from  sovereign  commonwealths  to 
political  subdivisions  useful  chiefly  for  electoral  and  certain  adminis- 
trative purposes. 

Again,  I am  sure,  you  will  be  ready  with  rejoinders.  I shall  be 
reminded  that  the  natural  tendency  of  government,  especially  in  a 
technological  age,  is  toward  centralization,  and  that  the  development 
of  mergers  and  cartels  in  the  business  world,  of  chain  stores  and 
holding  companies  and  consolidated  railw^ay  systems,  is  an  obvious 
indication  of  the  centralized  control  that  must  be  looked  for  in  gov- 
ernment. I shall  be  told  that  the  problems  of  business  supervision, 
health,  power,  and  what  not  which  now  bulk  so  large  in  the  daily 
work  of  government  know  no  State  boundaries,  and  that  State 
regulation  of  such  matters,  if  it  were  by  any  chance  exclusively  relied 
upon,  w'ould  precipitate  chaos.  I shall  be  asked  if  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  Constitution  over  a hundred  and  forty  years  through 
usage  and  judicial  interpretation  has  not  in  fact  created  a nation 
out  of  what  at  the  beginning  was  a loose  aggregation  of  States,  and 
if  a national  point  of  view,  fruit  of  interests  w^hich  are  nationwide, 
has  not  rendered  State  points  of  view  not  merely  provincial  but 
parochial.  Of  what  importance  is  it  that  Massachusetts  should  cherish 
anything  distinctive  in  its  own  political  life  w'hen  there  is  a greater 
national  life  in  which  it  may  share? 

I concede  the  force  of  all  these  rejoinders,  but  they  nevertheless 
leave  me  entirely  unconvinced  and  essentially  recalcitrant.  The  very 
development  which  has  transformed  a federal  union  of  sovereign 
States  into  the  kind  of  centralized  government  that  we  now  have 
ministers  very  directly  to  that  widespread  contempt  for  law  wiiich 
is  a glaring  evil  of  our  time.  When  I read  in  the  Constitution,  and 
in  an  Amendment,  as  it  happens,  w^hich  w'as  framed  and  adopted  in 
order  that  there  might  be  no  room  for  doubt,  that  “the  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people,”  and  then  recall  a long  course  of  legislative,  judicial  and 
administrative  history  which  has  left  that  provision  hardly  more 
than  a form  of  words,  I see  no  convincing  reason  why  I should  not 
evade,  or  disregard  any  other  constitutional  or  legal  enactment  that 
stands  in  the  w^ay  of  my  ambition  or  caprice  if  I think  I can  get  away 
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with  it.  I am  not  deeply  impressed  by  the  claims  of  superior  efficiency 
and  safety  which  are  thought  to  inhere  in  highly  centralized  authority. 
We  have  had  the  virtues  of  governmental  efficiency  dinned  into  our 
ears  with  persistent  and  arresting  iteration,  yet  we  face  today  the 
greatest  economic  collapse  that  the  country  has  known,  with  the  only 
answer  of  efficiency  an  appeal  to  spend  instead  of  save,  lay  on  more 
taxes,  and  enlarge  the  doles. 

My  dissent  is  stronger  at  another  point.  With  all  respect  for 
differing  opinion,  I cannot  agree  with  those  who  affect  to  see  in 
uniformity  the  highest  type  of  national  culture.  The  richest  culture, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  that  which  offers  place  to  all  forms  of  talent,  free 
expression  to  all  kinds  of  opinion,  free  opportunity  for  the  pursuit  of 
social,  moral  or  intellectual  experiment.  It  is  better  for  the  human 
spirit  that  it  should  struggle  rather  than  acquiesce,  better  for  authority 
that  it  should  be  perennially  challenged  than  that  it  should  have  its 
levelling  way.  I am  glad  that  there  are  many  great  universities  in 
the  United  States  besides  Harvard,  but  I am  also  glad  that  there  is 
only  one  Harvard  and  that  there  is  no  other  like  it.  Artificial  as 
some  of  the  States  are  in  their  boundaries  or  the  circumstances  of 
their  creation,  they  are  constituent  members  of  a Union  whose  proper 
nature  is  variety,  and  to  the  extent  to  which  federal  usurpation  has 
obliterated  what  in  them  was  distinctive  the  political  life  of  the 
country  has  lost.  Even  Webster,  in  the  great  debate  in  which  he 
demolished  the  nullification  doctrine  of  Hayne,  did  not  conceive  of 
a nation  whose  constituent  members  should  do  only  what  they  were 
told  or  what  the  national  government  was  not  yet  ready  to  attend  to, 
for  to  him  liberty  and  union  were  one  and  inseparable. 

I welcome,  therefore,  whatever  tends  to  emphasize  diversity  or 
give  distinctive  character  to  any  State  or  region.  I am  glad  that  the 
New  England  Council,  in  whose  work  Massachusetts  has  played  so 
large  a part,  has  tackled  the  job  of  developing  and  unifying  the 
economic  life  of  New  England.  I am  glad  that  Wisconsin  elects  to 
follow  its  own  course  in  politics,  that  a dozen  and  more  insurgent 
members  of  Congress  have  the  backing  of  their  States  in  their  in- 
surgency, and  that  a Democratic  South  declines  to  have  an  alien 
Republicanism  thrust  upon  it  from  the  outside.  I am  glad  that  the 
"'best  performances  of  Bach’s  choral  works  are  still  to  be  heard  at 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  that  Rochester,  Minnesota,  rivals  New 
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York  and  Baltimore  in  the  skill  of  its  surgeons,  and  that  artists, 
poets,  dramatists,  novelists,  and  critics  are  no  monopoly  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  These  things  do  more  than  splash  with  color 
the  American  background  of  drab;  they  give  distinction  to  the  State 
in  which  they  are  found,  spread  abroad  its  name  and  its  repute,  and 
draw  to  it  other  workers  and  other  activities  that  enhance  the  value 
of  its  cultural  life. 

There  is  the  more  reason  for  maintaining  stoutly  the  individuality 
of  the  States  and  their  rightful  independence  in  the  federal  system 
because  of  the  persistent  campaign  which  is  now  being  carried  on 
against  nationalism.  Ever  since  the  peace  negotiators  at  Paris 
erected  amid  the  wreckage  of  the  World  War  a League  of  Nations, 
internationalism  has  been  exalted  and  nationalism  has  been  decried. 
Without,  of  course,  going  the  length  of  denying  the  right  of  a nation 
to  its  own  existence  and  the  enjoyment  of  its  own  special  institutions 
and  culture,  the  champions  of  internationalism  have  been  prone  to 
emphasize  the  “ ism  ” of  nationalism  and  to  represent  devotion  to  the 
nation  as  a relatively  low  plane  of  political  living,  one  on  which  a 
people  progresses  easily  to  aloofness  from  its  neighbors,  suspicion, 
fear,  hostility,  and  war.  Nationalism,  one  gathers,  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a stage  in  civilization  entirely  proper,  no  doubt,  in  its  time, 
but  one  which  should  now  be  abandoned  for  a higher  and  better 
international  plane  in  which  the  nations  are  to  forget  their  historical 
differences,  pool  their  present  and  future  interests,  and  work  together, 
under  the  lead  of  the  strongest,  as  a kind  of  universal  brotherhood  in 
which  all  problems,  if  not  all  possessions,  are  to  be  held  and  ad- 
ministered in  common. 

I should  be  little  disturbed  by  this  phenomenon,  save  as  an  interest- 
ing phase  of  current  political  thought,  if  the  highly  subsidized  inter- 
nationalism which  is  being  preached  contemplated  only  a wider  and 
more  perfect  co-operation  among  the  nations  in  what  are  obviously 
common  concerns.  No  American,  surely,  with  the  record  of  American 
international  co-operation  before  him — a record,  I venture  to  assert, 
quite  as  elaborate  and  creditable  as  that  which  any  other  nation  can 
show  — would  think  of  opposing  joint  international  action  wherever 
there  is  reasonable  likelihood  that  good  may  come  of  it.  But  the 
organized  propaganda  which  I have  in  mind  seems  to  me  to  go  much 
farther  than  that,  and  to  contemplate  the  development  of  what  in 
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fact  would  be  a super-state,  vested  with  real  authority  over  its  mem- 
bers, imposing  sanctions  for  disobedience  or  neglect,  administering 
a codified  international  law  through  a world  court,  and  controlling  the 
use  of  armies  and  navies,  the  course  of  international  trade,  and  the 
operations  of  international  finance. 

You  would  hardly  expect  me,  after  what  I have  said  in  other  con- 
nections, to  express  anything  except  apprehension  in  the  presence  of 
such  a possibility.  The  evils  of  nationalism  have  been  many  and  sore, 
but  they  have  been  no  greater  than  the  evils  of  human  life  and 
ambition  in  other  relations,  nor  is  nationalism  to  be  decried  because 
its  spirit  has  gone  to  extremes.  Because  South  Carolina  tried  nulli- 
fication and  Maine  staged  an  Aroostook  war  is  no  reason  why  Massa- 
chusetts, founded  by  men  who  knew  their  own  minds  and  challenged 
a king  to  constrain  them,  should  not  stand  firmly  on  its  own  feet, 
cultivate  its  own  commonwealth  life,  and  insist  upon  its  constitutional 
rights  as  a member  of  the  Union.  There  is  still,  I think,  a patriotism 
that  is  a virtue  and  not,  like  the  vermiform  appendix,  a vestigial 
remain  as  likely  as  not  to  cause  trouble,  and  there  is  still  a nation 
whose  ideals  are  to  be  upheld  against  all  attacks.  I see  nothing  but 
peril  in  the  prospect  of  a world  state,  a centralized  authority  planted 
at  a world  capital,  armies  and  navies  beyond  the  control  of  the  people 
who  furnish  and  pay  for  them,  a world  control  of  finance,  industry, 
agriculture  and  trade;  and  I also  see  nothing  but  intellectual  de- 
generacy in  the  stabilized  and  regulated  world  culture  which  such 
conditions  would  work  to  create.  It  is  not  by  conformity  to  standards 
that  the  human  race  makes  progress,  for  standards  are  static  where  life 
is  dynamic.  It  is  by  struggle  and  conflict,  trial  and  failure,  and  endless 
experiment,  all  in  fullest  liberty,  that  the  world  advances. 

If  there  is  any  ground  of  confidence  in  the  American  future  it  must 
be,  I think,  in  the  belief  that  such  principles  as  I have  signalized  in 
Massachusetts  are  not  limited  to  the  conditions  of  any  one  generation 
or  age,  but  are  essential  to  a healthy  commonwealth  life  at  all  times, 
whatever  the  stress  or  change.  Massachusetts  can  no  more  stand 
still  than  it  can  turn  back  upon  its  course,  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  incidents  of  its  future,  perhaps  of  a future  that  the  oldest  of  us 
will  live  to  see,  will  be  very  different  from  those  that  attend  it  now. 
A revolution,  economic,  political,  social,  is  upon  us,  and  where  it 
will  land  us  the  wisest  can  only  guess.  But  I see  no  hope  for  democ- 
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racy  in  America  unless  the  States  maintain  against  all  attack  the 
independence  which  the  Constitution  recognizes  as  theirs,  no  hope 
for  the  security  of  useful  institutions  unless  we  cherish  an  intelligent 
regard  for  the  past,  and  no  hope  for  national  culture  unless  we  welcome 
intellectual  leadership.  With  this  trinity  of  obligations  the  old  Bay 
State  may  continue  to  go  forward,  holding  up  a standard  for  other 
States  to  follow,  because  in  the  past  it  has  been  that  way  and  in  the 
future  it  can  do  no  other.  Webster,  were  he  to  return  to  the  Senate 
which  he  once  adorned  and  plead  again  for  union  with  liberty,  might 
then  say  of  his  adopted  State  what  he  said  of  it  in  the  same  forum 
a hundred  years  ago:  “I  shall  enter  on  no  encomium  upon  Massa- 
chusetts; she  needs  none.” 
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INTRODUCTION 

It  was  just  a hundred  years  ago  that  the  first  edition  of  Thomas 
Shepard’s  Autobiography  was  published.  The  original  manuscript, 
after  a long  period  of  incompletely  charted  wandering,  had 
shortly  before  come  into  the  permanent  possession  of  the  Shepard 
Congregational  Society  (now  known  as  the  First  Church  in  Cam- 
bridge, Congregational).  Although  the  spelling  of  the  original 
was  not  so  “carefully  preserved”  as  the  editor  maintained,  the  most 
serious  flaw,  according  to  modern  standards,  was  the  omission  of 
sentences  “conceived  to  be,  both  in  matter  and  manner,  unsuited 
to  what  some  call  the  fastidiousness,  but  others  the  refinement  and 
delicacy  of  the  age.”  Such  scruples,  fortunately,  did  not  hold  with 
Alexander  Young  when,  in  1846,  he  re-edited  the  manuscript  for 
his  Chronicles  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  He  limited  himself  to  the 
Autobiography  proper,  omitting  much  else  of  a miscellaneous  char- 
acter written  in  the  same  manuscript  by  Shepard,  and  at  the  same 
time  completely  modernizing  the  spelling  and  “correcting”  the 
punctuation. 

The  present  edition,  offered  by  the  Society  as  its  contribution  to 
the  Massachusetts  Tercentenary,  has,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
present  owners,  been  based  on  a fresh  study  of  the  manuscript, 
photostats  of  which  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Harvard  College 
Library.  With  a few  minor  exceptions,  noted  as  they  occur,  the 
original  has  been  followed  with  all  possible  exactness,  both  as  to 
spelling  and  punctuation.  Shepard’s  own  alterations  in  the  text, 
when  of  a purely  technical  character,  have  not  been  indicated; 
but  additions  of  previous  editors  have  been  clearly  distinguished 
as  such.  The  present  editor  has  supplied  words  and  letters  only 
where  their  omission  seemed  to  him  to  place  undue  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  the  modern  reader.  Such  additions  have  in  every  case  been 
italicized  and  bracketed. 

To  the  historian,  whether  of  the  old  or  the  new  school,  Shepard’s 
record  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  layman,  deafened  by  the 
din  of  anniversary  oratory  and  confused  by  recent  literary  assaults 
on  the  Puritans,  may  well  go  to  this  Autobiography  for  an  authentic 
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mirror  of  the  Puritan  as  he  was,  and  of  the  world  as  it  appeared  to 
him.  The  interview  with  Laud  is  already  a classic  in  our  annals. 
The  stories  of  youthful  follies  at  the  University  recall  Havelock. 
Ellis’s  dictum  that  the  most  effective  saints  are  those  who  have  been 
sinners;  for  it  was  largely  due  to  the  saintly  character  of  Shepard, 
and  his  power  over  young  men,  that  Harvard  College  was  fixed  at 
Cambridge.  One  merit  of  an  autobiography  such  as  this,  is  that  it 
conceals  nothing.  Certain  episodes  and  phrases  reveal  Puritan 
attitudes  which  are  repulsive  or  incomprehensible  to  moderns;  but 
taken  as  a whole,  there  emerges  a personality  that  goes  far  to  explain 
the  authority  exercised  by  the  early  New  England  clergy;  and  to 
support  one  writer  who  ventures  the  position  that  the  secret  of  their 
power  “was  their  character,  and  the  love  that  they  bore  to  their 
people  and  their  God.” 
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A “TRIAL”  SHEPARD  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

UNPUBLISHED  MANUSCRIPTS 

The  Confessions  of  diuerse  ppounded  to  be  receiued  & were  enter- 
tayned  as  members.  (Shepard’s  own  account  of  the  statements  as  to 
their  conversion  given  by  various  members  of  his  church.  The  original 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society; 
enlarged  photostats  are  at  the  H.  C.  L.  and  the  M.  H.  S.). 

Diary,  November  25,  1640  to  March  28,  1644.  (At  N.  Y.  P.  L. 
Recto  of  first  leaf  has  genealogical  data  written  by  Shepard  of  his  sons 
Thomas,  Samuel,  and  John;  on  the  verso  a continuation  with  the  record 
of  his  second  son  John  and  his  son  Jeremiah.  Recto  of  leaf  2 has  at  top, 
in  Shepard’s  hand:  “This  booke  I leaue  with  my  son  Thomas,”  etc.  Fol- 
lowing the  diary  there  are  six  leaves,  of  which  leaf  5 recto  has  a memo- 
randum by  Shepard  on  “Hypocrisy”;  leaf  6 verso  has  some  additional 
diary  notes  by  him  of  March,  1642,  one  being  of  an  earthquake.  On  the 
verso  of  leaf  2 at  the  beginning  of  the  MS.  and  on  the  recto  of  leaf  3 fol- 
lowing the  diary  are  notes  by  Ezra  Stiles  whose  church  was  presented 
with  the  MS.  on  January  3,  1771.  The  diary  to  December  27,  1641  was 
printed  by  Thomas  Prince  in  Three  Valuable  Pieces  (see  below).  The 
M.  H.  S.  has  a copy  of  the  portion  from  December  28,  1641  to  March  12, 
1642.) 

Explication  of  the  Catechism.  A series  of  sermons,  containing 
marginal  dates  of  composition:  January  21,  1643,  June  29,  1644, 
May  4,  1645.  One  volume.  (At  A.  A.  S.) 

Letter  to  Richard  Mather,  April  2, 1636.  (At  M.  H.  S.) 

Sacramental  Sermons,  1648.  Unbound  ms.  (At  A.  A.  S.) 

Sermons  by  Thomas  Shepard  and  Thomas  Allen,  1644;  also 
shorthand  notes  supposed  to  be  by  Francis  Willoughby.  One  volume. 
(At  A.  A.  S.) 


PUBLISHED  WORKS  — INDIVIDUAL  WORKS 


Key  to  Abbreviations 


AAS.  American  Antiquarian  Society 

BA.  Boston  Athenaeum 

BPL.  Boston  Public  Library 

BM.  British  Museum 

CL.  Congregational  Library 

CHS.  Connecticut  Historical  Society 

El . Essex  Institute 

HC.  Harvard  College  Library 


HL.  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library 

JCB.  John  Carter  Brown  Library 

LC.  Library  of  Congress 

MHS.  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 

NYHS.  New  York  Historical  Society 

NYPL.  New  York  Public  Library 

WL.  Watkinson  Library  of  Reference,  Hartford 

YU.  Yale  University  Library 
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CERTAIN  SELECT  CASES  RESOLVED.  Specially,  tending  to  the  right 
ordering  of  the  heart,  that  we  may  comfortably  walke  with  God  in  our 
general  and  particular  Callings.  London,  1648  (bpl.  bm.  hc.  yu.), 
1650  (ba.  bpl.  bm.  hc.  jcb.  mhs.  nyhs.  nypl.  yu.),  1655,  in  Theses  Sab- 
baticae  (aas,  bpl.  chs.  ei.  hc.  jcb.  wl.  yu.),  1695  (mhs.  nypl.).  Under 
the  title  Some  Select  Cases  Resolved  it  was  included  by  Prince  in 
Three  Valuable  Pieces. 

THE  CHURCH-MEMBERSHIP  OF  CHILDREN,  and  their  Right  to  Baptisme, 
According  to  that  holy  and  everlasting  Covenant  of  God,  established  be- 
tween Himself,  and  the  Faithfull  and  their  Seed  after  them,  in  their 
Generations:  Cleared  up  in  a Letter,  sent  unto  a worthy  Friend  of  the 
Author,  and  many  Yeares  agoe  written  touching  that  subject.  Cam- 
bridge, 1663  (bpl.  hc.  jcb.  mhs.  nypl.  yu.),  1669  (?);  Boston,  1762; 
New  London,  1769  (cl.  hc.);  Hartford,  1786  (jcb.). 

THE  CLEAR  SUN-SHINE  OF  THE  GOSPEL  breaking  forth  upon  the  In- 
dians in  New-England.  London,  1648  (aas.  ba.  bpl.  bm.  cl.  hc.  hl. 
JCB.  LC.  MHS.  NYHS.  NYPL.  WL.);  New  York,  1865  (Sabin  Reprints,  x);  3 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Collections,  iv.  37-67.  (The  third 
of  the  so-called  “Eliot  Tracts.”) 

THE  DAY-BREAKING,  if  not  The  Sun-Rising  of  the  Gospell  With  the 
Indians  in  New-England.  London,  1647  (bpl.  hc.  hl.  jcb.  lc.  nypl.); 
New  York,  1865  (Sabin  Reprints,  ix);  3 Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety Collections,  iv.  1-23;  Old  South  Leaflets,  General  Series,  No.  143. 
(The  second  of  the  Eliot  Tracts;  published  anonymously,  it  has  also  been 
attributed  to  Eliot  himself  and  to  John  Wilson.) 

A DEFENSE  OF  THE  ANSWER  made  unto  the  Nine  Questions  or  Posi- 
tions sent  out  from  New-England,  Against  the  Reply  thereto  by  That 
Reverend  Servant  of  Christ,  Mr.  John  Ball;  Entituled,  A Tryall  of  the 
New  Church -way  in  New  England  and  in  Old.  London,  1648  (aas.  bm. 
CL.  HC.  NYHS.  NYPL.).  Written  in  association  with  John  Allin,  of-Dedham; 
under  Shepard’s  name  alone,  and  under  the  title  A Treatise  of  Liturgies, 
it  was  published  in  London  in  1652  (lc.)  and  1653  (bm.  cl.  hc.  jcb. 
YU.).  The  preface  to  the  first  edition  was  included  in  Massachusetts 
or  the  First  Planters  of  New  England  (Boston,  1696),  pp.  28^0. 

ELECTION  SERMON,  1638.  (An  outline,  from  the  original  manuscript 
now  lost,  is  printed  in  the  New  England  Historical  Genealogical  Register, 
XXIV.  361-366.) 

THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  of  the  Oracles  of  God.  (Printed  with  Certain 
Select  Cases  Resolved,  1648,  1650,  1655,  1695;  and  in  Three  Valu- 
able Pieces;  see  those  titles  for  locations;  known  as  the  Cambridge 
Catechism.) 
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FOUR  NECESSARY  CASES  OF  CONSCIENCE  of  Daily  Usc.  London, 
1651  (nypl.). 

MEDITATIONS  AND  SPIRITUAL  EXPERIENCES  of  Mr.  Thomas  Shepard 
. . . from  November  25,  1640  to  December  27,  1641.  Edinburgh,  1749 
(aas.  BA.  BM.  HC.  JCB.  NYPL.  YU.);  Glasgow,  1847  (bm.);  also  in  Three 
Valuable  Pieces;  a portion  of  the  Diary  mentioned  above. 

NEW  ENGLANDS  LAMENTATIONS  for  Old  Englands  present  errours, 
and  divisions,  and  their  feared  future  desolations  if  not  timely  prevented. 
London,  1645  (bpl.  bm.  cl.  hc.  jcb.  mhs.  nypl.). 

THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  TEN  VIRGINS  opened  & applied.  London,  1660 
(aas.  bpl.  bm.  hc.  HL.  jcb.  mhs.  NYHS.  nypl.  YU.),  1695  (aas.  BA.  BM.  CL. 
CHS.  HC.  JCB.  NYHS.  YU.);  Glasgow,  1796  (bm.);  Falkirk,  1797  (bpl.  bm. 
JCB.  YU.);  Boston,  1852  (bpl.);  Aberdeen,  1838  (jcb.),  1853  (bm.  nyhs.). 

THE  SAINTS  JEWEL,  n.  p.,  1642  (jCB.);  Boston,  1743  (bpl.  cl.  chs. 
jcb.);  published  with  The  Sincere  Convert  in  editions  of  1655,  1657, 
1659,  1664  (London),  1667,  1672,  1680,  1692,  1812;  see  that  title  for 
locations. 

A SHORT  CATECHISM  Familiarly  Teaching  the  Knowledge  of  God  and 
of  our  Selves.  Cambridge,  1654.  Reproduced  in  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society’s  Photostat  Americana,  No.  251  (hl.  jcb.  mhs.  nyhs.  nypl.  yu.). 

THE  SINCERE  CONVERT,  Discovering  the  Paucity  of  True  Beleevers; 
and  the  great  difficulty  of  Saving  Conversion.  London,  1640  (jcb.  — 
one  of  two  known  copies),  1641  (bpl.  bm.  hc.  jcb.),  1642  (wl.),  1643 
(bpl.  bm.  nyhs.),  1646  (hc.  yu.),  1648  (bpl.  cl.  jcb.  nypl.),  1650  (bm. 
HC.  MHS.  YU.),  1652  (mhs.  nypl.  wl.),  1655  (bpl.  hc.  jcb.  yu.),  1657 
(jcb.  nypl.  wl.),  1659  (bpl.  bm.  hc.  jcb.),  1664  (aas.  bpl.),  1667  (wl.), 
1672  (bpl.  bm.  hc.),  1680  (jcb.),  1692  (bpl.  chs.  hc.),  1839  (nypl.); 
Edinburgh,  1647,  1714  (bm.);  Cambridge,  1664;  Glasgow,  1667,  1734 
(bm.);  Boston,  1742  (aas.  ba.  bpl.  cl.  ei.  hc.  jcb.  yu.);  Philadelphia, 
1743;  New  York,  1743;  Paisley,  1812.  Also  translated  by  John  Eliot  and 
Grindall  Rawson  into  the  Indian  language  and  published  by  them  under 
the  title  Sampwutteahae  Quinnnuppekompauaenin,  Cambridge,  1689 
(aas.  ba.  jcb.  mhs.  nypl.  Y'U.)  ; also  a German  translation,  by  Nicolaus 
Leydecker  (Thomas  Scheppards,  weil  Prediger  in  London,  schmaler 
Weg  zum  Leben;  oder.  Die  wahre  Bekehrung  durch  Christum  zu 
Gott.  . . .),  “ Pennsylvanien,”  1838  (nypl.),  the  preface  to  which 
states  that  there  had  been  two  previous  editions  in  Germany  in  1712 
and  1754. 

THE  soul’s  invitation  unto  Jesus  Christ.  (In  1655  and  later  edi- 
tions of  The  Sincere  Convert.) 

THE  SOUND  BELEEVER.  Or,  A Treatise  of  Evangelicall  Conversion. 
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London,  1645  (bpl.  bm.  hl.  wl.  yu.),  1649  (bm.  hc.  jcb.  wl.),  1652  (bpl. 
CL.  JCB.  MHS.),  1653  (bpl.  bm.  CHS.  HC.  HL.  JCB.  NYHS.  NYPL.  YU.),  1659 
(bpl.  cl.  ei.  hc.),  1670  (bpl.  hc.  mhs.),  1671  (bm.  jcb.);  Edinburgh, 
1645  (bm.),  1650  (hc.  wl.),  1658  (wl.);  Aberdeen,  1730  (bm.);  Glasgow, 
1734  (jcb.),  1737;  Boston,  1724  (mhs.),  1736  (ba.  bm.  cl.  chs.  ei. 
HC.  jcb.),  1742  (bpl.  cl.  ei.  hc.  jcb.  nypl.  yu.). 

SUBJECTION  TO  CHRIST  in  all  his  Ordinances,  and  Appointments,  The 
best  means  to  preserve  our  Liberty.  Together  with  a Treatise  of  Inef- 
fectual Hearing  the  Word.  London,  1652  (aas.  bpl.  bm.  hc.  jcb.  mhs. 
WL.),  1654  (hc.  nypl.),  1657  (bpl.  cl.  hc.  jcb.  mhs.  yu.). 

THESES  sabbaticae.  Or,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Sabbath.  London, 
1649  (bpl.  bm.  hc.  hl.  jcb.  wl.  yu.),  1650  (aas.  bpl.  bm.  cl.  chs.  h.c. 
HL.  JCB.  mhs.  NYHS.),  1655  (bPL.  EI.  HC.  JCB.  MHS.  NYPL.  WL.  YU.);  Boston, 
1747. 

A TREATISE  OF  LITURGIES.  See  Under  A Defense  of  the  Answer. 
TWO  QUESTIONS,  Viz.  I.  Whether  an  account  of  the  Work  of  Grace  is 
to  be  required  of  those  that  are  Admitted  to  full  Communion  in  the 
Church?  II.  WTiether  the  whole  Church  is  to  be  Judge  thereof?  Judi- 
ciously Answered.  Boston,  1697  (mhs.). 

WINE  FOR  GOSPEL  WANTONS:  or,  Cautions  against  Spirituall  Drunken- 
ness. Cambridge,  1668  (aas.  hc.). 

PREFACES  TO  OTHERS’  WRITINGS 

Peter  Bulkley’s  The  Gospel-Covenant.  London,  1646,  1651  (jcb. 

NYHS.). 

George  Phillips’  A Reply  to  a Confutation  of  some  grounds  for  in- 
fants Baptisme.  London,  1645  (bpl.  hl.  nypl.). 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

The  Autobiography  of  Thomas  Shepard,  the  Celebrated  Minister 
of  Cambridge,  N.  E.  Nehemiah  Adams,  ed.,  Boston,  1832. 

Thomas  Shepard’s  Memoir  of  his  own  Life.  In  Alexander  Young’s 
Chronicles  of  The  First  Planters  of  The  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
(Boston,  1846),  pp.  499-558. 

COLLECTED  WORKS 

Three  Valuable  Pieces.  Thomas  Prince,  ed.  Boston,  1747  (aas. 
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To  my  deare  son  Thomas  Shepard 
with  whom  I leaue  these  records 
of  gods  great  kindnes  to  him 
not  knowing  that  I shall 
Hue  to  tell  them  my  selfe 
with  my  own  mouth, 
that  so  he  may  learne 
to  know  & loue 
the  great  & 
most  high 
god : the  god  of 
his  father: 

In  the  yeare  of  the  Lord  1634;  Octob:  16:  my  selfe  & family,  with 
my  first  Son  Thomas,  committed  our  selues  to  the  care  of  o’’  god  to 
keepe  vs  on  & to  carry  vs  ouer  the  mighty  seas  from  old  England  to 
new  England;  but  we  had  not  bin  2 dayes  on  the  sea,  but  that  the 
wind  arose  & draue  our  ship  almost  vpon  the  sands  where  the  Lord 
did  most  apparently  stretch  foorth  his  hands  in  sauing  of  vs  from 
them  when  we  were  within  a very  little  ready  to  be  dasht  in  peeces 
vpon  them;  & this  o'"  danger  of  sinking  & loosing  all  o”  Hues  was 
twise  in  2 seuerall  dayes,  that  if  there  had  not  bin  [ 2 ] the  infinite 
wisdo  & power  of  god  to  helpe  vs  I doe  not  conceiue  how  possibly 
we  could  haue  escaped  in  such  terrible  stormes;  now  on  cause  of  o' 
going  at  this  time  of  winter  was  because  my  wife  was  conceiued  of 
this  second  son  Thomas;  & because  we  were  psecuted  in  old  England 
for  the  truth  of  X‘  w®  we  pfesse  here;  we  durst  not  stay  to  make  o' 
selues  known  which  would  haue  bin  at  the  baptizing  of  the  child, 
hence  we  hastned  for  New  England;  & therefore  though  thou  my 
deare  son  wast  not  borne  then,  yet  thou  wert  in  the  dangers  of  the 
sea  in  thy  mothers  woombe  then  & see  how  god  hath  miraculously 
preserued  thee,  that  thou  art  still  aliue,  & thy  mothers  woombe  & 
the  terrible  seas  haue  not  bin  thy  graue;  woonder  at  & loue  this  god 
for  euer: 

after  that  we  came  from  the  sea,  my  first  son  fell  sick  in  passing 
from  the  ship  to  the  shore  in  the  boat,  of  which  sicknes  within  a fort- 
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night  after  he  dyed  at  Yarmouth  in  old  England  which  was  no  small 
greefe  to  vs ; but  the  Lord  [ 3 ] preserued  vs  & prouided  for  me  & my 
wife  a hiding  place  from  the  knowledge  of  o* *’  enemies  & from  there 
malice,  by  the  meanes  of  M''*®  Corbet  in  Norfolke;  in  on  of  whose 
houses  we  stayed  all  that  hard  winter  with  our  deare  freind  m*'  Roger 
Harlakenden  & enjoyed  a sweet  time  together  in  a most  retyred 
manner;  so  the  winter  being  spent  & my  wiues  time  of  trauayle  in 
child  bed  drawing  nigh,  we  were  much  pplexed  whether  to  goe  & 
where  to  stay  that  we  might  not  be  known  & keepe  the  child  so 
secretly  as  that  it  might  not  be  baptized  vntill  it  came  to  take  of 
that  ordinance  in  purity  in  old  England;  & being  thus  doubtful 
what  to  doe,  the  Lord  by  letters  from  London  called  vs  to  come 
thither  where  my  wife  might  haue  all  helpe  in  the  time  of  her  ex- 
tremity & my  child  kept  secret;  & this  we  concluded  for  to  doe;  & 
therefore  tooke  our  leaue  of  this  o'  winter  house  & in  o'  way  to  London 
we  went  to  m'  Burrowes,^  his  house  a godly  able  minister,  where 
my  wife  when  shee  was  big  & great  with  child;  of  thee  my  son  Thomas, 
shee  fell  down  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  his  staires  with  her 
back  so  hurt  that  all  of  vs  did  thinke  & feare  her  child  could  not  but 
be  slaine  or  hurt  [ 4 ] with  this  sore  fall;  but  her  selfe  felt  not  much 
hurt  & her  child  had  none;  oh  remember  my  son  to  know  & loue  this 
god  that  here  did  pitty  & spare  thee  in  thy  mothers  woombe  a second 
time;  from  this  place  we  went  to  London;  my  wife  thus  big  with 
child  very  safe,  & well  & there  the  Lord  puided  for  my  wife  & selfe 
& freinds  a very  priuate  house  where  our  freinds  did  vs  all  the  good 
they  could  & o'  enemies  could  do  vs  no  hurt;  where  my  wife  on  the 
sabboth  day  being  Aprill.  5.  1635.  was  deliuerd  ^ mercifully  of  this 
2'^  son  Thomas;  which  name  I gaue  him;  because,  we  thought  the 
Lord  gaue  me  the  first  Son  I lost  on  sea,  in  this  agayne,  & hence  gaue 


1 Jeremiah  Burroughs  (Jeremy  Burrows),  Puritan  divine.  At  the  time  Shepard 
mentions,  he  was  rector  of  Livetshire,  Norfolk.  He  was  deprived  by  Bishop  Wren 
in  1636;  according  to  his  sympathizers,  for  not  reading  the  Book  of  Sports;  accord- 
ing to  the  Bishop,  for  non-residence.  Victoria  History  of  the  County  of  Norfolk, 
II.  286,  288. 

* Shepard,  as  was  not  uncommon  in  his  day,  frequently  uses  an  abbreviation 
for  er  after  u ( = v).  In  such  cases,  contrary  to  the  practice  followed  elsewhere 
in  editing  tliis  manuscript,  the  word  has  been  spelled  out,  a “u”  being  substituted 
for  the  “v”  to  conform  to  his  usage. 
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him  his  brothers  name;  & so  the  mother  growing  strong  the  child 
began  to  grow  weake,  & I did  veryly  thinke  would  haue  dyed  of  a sore 
mouth;  which  I taking  to  hart,  the  Lord  awakened  me  in  the  night 
& stirred  me  vp  to  pray  for  him  & that  with  very  much  feruency  as 
I thought;  & many  arguments  to  presse  the  Lord  for  his  life  came 
in  as: 

1 : The  glory  the  Lord  should  haue  by  betrusting  me  with  this 
child,  he  should  be  the  Lords  for  euer.  [ 5 ] 

2 : because  this  kindnes  would  be  to  me  fruit  in  season,  if  in  the  time 
of  my  priuacy  psecution  sorrow  for  the  losse  of  my  first  child  he 
would  giue  me  this  & that  other  in  this: 

3 : because  though  it  was  brought  very  low  yet  then  was  the  Lords 
time  to  remember  to  helpe: 

4:  because  I thought  if  the  Lord  should  not  heare  me  now,  my 
soule  would  be  discouraged  from  seeking  to  him  because  I sought  for 
the  first  & could  not  preuayle  for  his  life,  & this  was  sore  if  the  Lord 
should  not  heare  me  for  this; 

5:  because  all  healing  vertue  was  in  X*  Jesus  hands  who  was  very 
tender  to  all  that  brought  there  sick  vnto  him; 

6:  although  my  sins  might  hinder  him  from  doing  this  yet  I told 
the  Lord  his  mercy  should  be  the  more  woonderfull  if  in  healing  my 
child  of  his  sicknes  he  would  with  all  heale  me  of  my  sins;  & thus 
after  a sad  heauy  night  the  Lord  shined  vpon  me  in  the  morning, 
for  I found  him  suddenly  & strangly  amended  of  his  sore  mouth 
which  I did  expect  would  haue  bin  his  death;  oh  the  tendernes  of  our 
god  remember  therefore  my  son  this  mercy  of  the  Lord  to  thee;  thus 
the  child  with  the  mother  hauing  recouerd  there  [ 6 ] strength,  we 
set  a second  time  to  sea  & when  we  went  the  child  was  so  feeble  that 
diuerse  of  o''  freinds  did  conclude  the  child  could  [ not  ] ^ Hue  vntill 
it  came  to  New  England  in  a close  ship;  but  the  care  of  god  was  so 
great  that  it  was  made  much  better  by  the  sea  & more  liuely  & strong; 
& in  this  voyage  it  & all  of  vs  were  in  danger  to  be  drowned  by  a most 
terrible  leake,  which  the  Lord  stopt  for  vs;  another  danger  in  the 
ship  that  the  Lord  deliuerd  it  from  was  this;  the  ship  in  a storme 
tumbling  suddenly  on  the  on  side  my  wife  hauing  the  child  in  her 

* This  word,  obviously  demanded  by  the  context,  has  been  inserted  in  the 
margin  in  another  hand. 
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armes  was  almost  pitcht  with  her  head  & child  in  her  armes  agaynst 
a post  in  the  ship  & being  ready  to  fall  shee  felt  her  selfe  pluckt  back 
by  shee  knew  not  what;  wherby  shee  & the  child  were  agayne  pre- 
serud  & I cannot  ascribe  this  to  any  other  but  the  angells  of  god  who 
are  ministring  spirits  for  the  heires  of  life;  & thus  after  all  weekes 
sayle  from  old  England  we  came  to  New  England  shore;  where  the 
mother  fell  sick  of  a consumption  & thou  my  child  wert  put  to  nurse; 
to  on  goodwife  Hopkins  who  was  very  tender  of  thee;  & after  we  had 
[ 7 ] bin  here  diuerse  weekes,  on  the  7 of  February  or  there  about  god 
gaue  thee  the  ordinance  of  baptisme;  ^ wherby  god  is  become  thy  god, 
& is  before  hand  with  thee  that  when  euer  thou  shalt  returne  to  god, 
he  will  vndoubtedly  receiue  thee;  & this  is  a most  high  & happy 
priuiledge;  & therefore  blesse  god  for  it:  & now  after  that;  this  had 
bin  done;  thy  deare  mother  dyed  in  the  Lord;  depting  out  of  this 
woorld  to  another,  who  did  loose  her  life  by  being  carefull  to  preserue 
thine;  for  in  the  ship  thou  wert  so  feeble  & froward  both  in  the  day 
& night,  that  hereby  shee  lost  her  strength  & at  last  her  life,  shee 
hath  made  also  many  a prayer  & shed  many  a teare  in  secret  for  thee; 
& this  hath  bin  oft  her  request  that  if  the  Lord  did  not  intend  to 
glorify  himselfe  by  thee  that  he  would  cut  thee  off  by  death  rather 
then  to  Hue  to  dishonour  him  by  sin;  & therefore  know  it  if  thou  shalt 
turne  rebell  agaynst  god  & forsake  god  & care  not  for  the  knowledge 
of  him  nor  to  beleeue  in  his  son;  the  Lord  will  make  all  these  mercys 
woes  & all  thy  mothers  prayers  teares  & death  to  be  a swift  witnesse 
agaynst  thee  at  the  great  day.  [ 8 ] 

Thus  the  Lord  taking  away  thy  deare  mothers  life,  the  Lord  takes 
care  for  thee,  & preserued  thee  in  health  vntill  the  spring.  May.  1. 
1636:  & now  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  stretcht  out  agaynst  my  child; 
so  that  he  had  for  diuerse  weekes  a sore  mouth  both  within  & without 
cheeks  & lips  full  of  blisters  so  as  that  he  could  eat  no  meat,  only 
suck  the  breast;  by  which  only  he  lined  a long  time  which  I did  thinke 
would  haue  bin  its  death  agayne;  but  the  Lord  being  sought  vnto 
recouerd  him  agayne,  & then  the  humour  fell  into  his  eyes;  which 
grew  so  sore  that  partly  by  the  humour  & ptly  by  the  ill  handling 
& applying  medicines  to  them,  his  eyes  grew  starke  blind  with  pearles 

1 Thomas  Shepard,  Jr.,  was  baptized  February  7,  1635-6.  Young,  Chronicles 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  p.  545. 
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vpon  both  eyes  & a white  filme;  insomuch  as  it  was  a most  dreadfull 
sight  vnto  all  beholders  of  him  & very  pittiful  which  was  such  a 
misery  that  me  thought  now  I had  rather  that  the  Lord  would  take 
away  my  child  by  death  then  let  it  line  a blind  & a miserable  life; 
but  the  Lord  saw  my  sorrowes  my  tears  my  [ 9 ] poore  prayers  which 
were  in  bitternes  for  him;  & after  that  I had  concluded  I must  haue 
a blind  child  to  be  a constant  sorrow  to  me  till  my  death  & was  made 
to  be  contented  to  beare  the  indignatio  of  the  Lord  because  I had 
sinned  resoluing  now  to  feare  nor  care  nor  greeue  no  more,  but  to 
be  thaakfull  nay  to  loue  the  Lords  will;  presently  I say  vpon  this, 
by  a poore  weake  meanes,  viz*  the  oyle  of  white  pasec^  the  Lord 
restored  my  child  to  his  sight  suddenly  & strangely  I may  almost 
say  miraculously  agayne;  which  was  no  small  joy  to  me  & no  little 
encouragement  to  doe  the  Lords  woorke  that  tooke  so  much  care  for 
me  & mine;  now  consider  my  son  of  this  great  care  of  god  for  thee  & 
remember  to  lift  vp  thy  eyes  to  heauen  to  god  in  euerlasting  prayses 
of  him  & dependance  vpon  him,  & take  heed  thou  dost  not  make  thy 
eyes  windowes  of  lust;  but  giue  thy  eyes  nay  thy  hart  & whole  soule 
& body  to  him  that  hath  bin  so  carefull  of  thee  when  thou  couldst 
not  care  for  thy  selfe;  [ 10  ] ^ 


* Probably  the  “white  pasque  flower,”  commonly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
anemone  family.  Salmon’s  Herbal  (1710)  does  not  give  any  cure  resembling  this 
under  “pasque  flower.”  But  under  the  heading  “ointment  of  anemone”  (p.  20) 
he  says  that  “the  eye-lids  being  annointed  therewith,  it  helps  opthalmies  or  in- 
flamations  of  the  eyes.” 

^ The  following  page  in  the  original  is  blanlc  except  for  a note  written  in  by 
a modern  commentator.  The  pagination  of  this  edition  follows  at  this  point  that 
in  the  manuscript,  not  in  Shepard’s  hand,  which  does  not  number  the  blank  page. 
Beginning  with  page  21  of  this  edition,  however,  the  editor  has  used  his  own 
pagination  instead  of  that  in  the  manuscript  which  repeats  the  number  “20.” 
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T.  I My  Birth  & Life.  }s: 

In  the  yeare  of  Christ  1604:^  vpon  the  5 day  of  Nouember,  called 
the  Powder  treason  day,  & that  very  houre  of  the  day  wherin  the 
Parlament  should  haue  bin  blown  vp  by  Popish  preists;  I was  then 
borne;  which  occasioned  my  father  to  giue  me  this  name  Thomas, 
because  he  sayd  I wmuld  hardly  beleeue  that  euer  any  such  wickednes 
should  be  attempted  by  men  agaynst  so  religious  & good  Parlament; 
my  fathers  name  was  William  Shepard  borne  in  a little  poore  town  in 
Northampton  shire  called  Fossecut,  neare  Towcester  & being  a 
prentice  to  on  m’’  Bland  a groser,  he  marryed  on  of  his  daughters  of 
whom  he  begat  many  children;  3 sons  John,  William  & Thomas,  & 
6 daughters;  An  Margaret  Mary,  Elizabeth  Hester  Sarah,  of  all  which 
only  John  Thomas  ^ Anna  & Margaret  are  still  lining  in  the  Town 
where  I was  borne  viz.  Towcester  in  Northampton  shire  6 miles 
distant  from  the  town  of  Northampton  in  old  England:  I do  well 
remember  my  father  & haue  some  little  remembrance  of  [ 11  ] my 
mother;  my  Father  was  a wise  prudent  man  the  peace  maker  of  the 
place;  & toward  his  latter  end  much  blessed  of  god  in  his  estate  & 
in  his  soule;  for  there  being  no  good  ministry  in  the  town  he  was 
resolued  to  goe  & line  at  Banbury  in  Oxford  shire  vnder  a stirring 
ministry  hauing  bought  a house  there  for  that  end;  my  mother  was 
a woman  much  afflicted  in  conscience  sometimes  euen  vnto  to  distrac- 
tion of  mind  yet  was  sweetly  recouered  agayne  before  shee  dyed  & 
I being  the  youngest  shee  did  beare  exceeding  great  loue  to  me  & 
made  many  prayers  for  me;  but  shee  dyed  when  I was  about  4:  yeares 
old,  & my  father  liued  & marryed  a second  wife  not  dwelling  in  the 
same  town,  of  whom  he  begat  2 children,  Samuell  & Elizabeth  & 
dyed  when  I w^as  about  10  yeares  of  age;  but  while  my  father  & 
mother  liued  when  I was  about  3 yeare  old  there  w^as  a great  plague 
in  the  [ 12  ] Town  of  Towcester  which  swept  away  many  in  my 
fathers  family,  both  sisters  & seruants;  I being  the  youngest  & best 
beloued  of  my  mother  was  sent  away  the  day  the  plague  brake  out; 

1 This,  as  the  context  shows,  is  obviously  a mistake  for  1605. 

2 This  may  be  a slip  of  the  pen.  Otherwise  it  would  indicate  that  Shepard 
began  writing  the  Autobiography  during  his  university  days,  as  there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  he  lived  at  Towcester  after  taking  his  M.  A. 
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to  Hue  with  my  aged  grandfather  & grandmother  in  Fossecut,  a most 
blind  town  & corner,  & those  I liued  with  also  being  very  well  to 
Hue  yet  very  Ignorant,  & there  was  I put  to  keepe  geese  & other 
such  cuntry  woorke  all  that  time;  much  neglected  of  them;  & after- 
ward sent  from  them  vnto  Adthrop  a little  blind  town  adjoyning; 
to  my  vncle;  where  I had  more  content  but  did  learne  to  sing  & sport 
as  children  do  in  those  parts  & dance  at  there  Whitson  Ales;  ^ vntill 
the  plague  was  remooued  & my  deare  mother  dead  who  dyed  not  of 
the  Plague,  but  of  some  other  disease  after  it;  & being  come  home 
my  sister  An  marry ed  to  on  m”'  Farmer,  & my  sister  Margaret  loued 
me  much,  who  afterward  marryed  to  my  fathers  prentice,  viz:  m'' 
Waples;  & my  [ 13  ] Father  marryed  agayne;  to  another  woman  who 
did  let  me  see  the  difference  betweene  my  own  mother  & a step- 
mother; shee  did  seeme  not  to  loue  me  but  incensed  my  father  often 
agaynst  me,  it  may  be  that  it  was  justly  also  for  my  childishnes;  & 
hauing  liued  thus  for  a time  my  father  sent  me  to  Schoole  to  a Welch 
man  on  m*^  Rice  who  kept  the  Free  Schooled  in  the  town  of  Towcester 
but  he  was  exceeding  curst  & cruell  & would  deale  roug[A]ly  with 
me  & so  discouraged  me  wholly  from  desire  of  learning  that  I re- 
member I wished  often  times  my  selfe  in  any  conditio  to  keepe  hogs 
or  beasts  rather  then  to  goe  to  Schoole  & learne.  but  my  father  at 
last  was  visited  with  sicknes  hauing  taken  some  cold  vpon  some  pills 
he  tooke  & so  had  the  Hickets  ^ with  his  sicknes  a weeke  together, 
in  which  time  I do  remember;  I did  pray  very  strongly  & hartily 
for  the  life  of  my  father  & made  some  couenant  if  god  [ 14  ] would 
do  it  to  serue  him  the  better  as  knowing  I should  be  left  alone  if  he 
was  gone;  yet  the  Lord  tooke  him  away  by  death;  ^ & so  I was  left 

* It  was  an  old  and  amiable  custom  for  churchwardens  to  have  a consider- 
able quantity  of  ale  brewed  to  be  sold  at  the  festivals  during  Whitsuntide,  a 
practice  approved  by  the  Book  of  Sports.  The  w’orthy  purpose  to  which  the 
proceeds  were  devoted,  the  support  and  repairs  of  the  church,  was  obscured  in 
Puritan  eyes  by  the  resulting  hilarity  which  inevitably  attended  the  festivities. 

2 The  Towcester  Grammar  School  dates  back  to  1451,  when  nearly  half  the 
revenues  of  a chantry  founded  by  William  Sponne,  Archdeacon  of  Norfolk,  were 
devoted  to  educational  projects.  The  masters  in  the  early  seventeenth  century 
were  paid  £7  14s.  2d.  a year.  Victoria  History  of  the  County  of  Northampton, 
II.  225-229. 

® Hiccups. 

^ William  Shepard’s  will  was  proved  June  6,  1617,  disposing  of  an  estate  inven- 
toried at  £704  Is.  8d.  Thomas  was  left  £100,  which,  the  will  states,  was  then  in 
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fatherles  & motherles  when  I was  about  10  yeares  old  & I was  com- 
mitted to  my  stepmother  to  be  educated,  who  therefore  had  my 
portion  which  was  a 100’‘  which  my  father  left  me;  but  shee  neglect- 
ing my  education  very  much,  my  brother  John  who  was  my  only 
brother  aliue;  desired  to  haue  me  out  of  her  hands  & to  haue  me  with 
him,  & he  would  bring  me  vp,  for  the  vse  of  my  portion,  & so  at  last 
it  was  granted,^  & so  I lined  with  this  my  eldest  brother  who  shewed 
much  loue  vnto  me,  & vnto  whom  I owe  much  for  him  god  made  to 
be  both  father  & mother  vnto  me;  & it  happened  that  the  cruell 
School-master  dyed  & another  came  into  his  roome  ^ to  be  a preacher 
also  in  the  town;  who  was  an  eminent  preacher  in  those  dayes  & 
accounted  holy,  but  afterward  turned  a great  Apostate  & enemy  to 
all  righteousnes  & I feare  did  commit  the  [ 15  ] Impardonable  sin : 
yet  it  so  fell  out  by  gods  good  prouidence  that  this  man  stirred  vp 
in  my  hart  a loue  & desire  of  the  honour  of  learning  & therefore,  I 
told  my  freends  I would  be  aScholler;  & so  the  Lord  blessed  me  in 
my  studies  & gaue  me  some  knowledge  of  the  Latine  & Greeke  tongues 
but  much  vngrounded  in  both;  but  I was  studious  because  I was 
ambitious  of  learning  & being  a Scholler;  & hence  when  I could  not 
take  notes  of  the  sermon  I remember  I was  troubled  at  it  & prayed 
the  Lord  earnestly  that  he  would  helpe  me  to  note  sermons;  & I see 
cause  of  woondring  at  the  Lords  prouidence  therein,  for  as  soone  as 
euer  I had  prayed  (after  my  best  fashion)  then  for  it  I presently  the 
next  sabboth  was  able  to  take  notes  who  the  precedent  sabboth  could 
do  nothing  at  all  that  way;  so  I continued  till  I was  about  15.  yeares 
of  age,  & then  was  concerned  to  be  ripe  for  the  vniuersity : & it  pleased 
the  Lord  [ 16  ] to  put  it  into  my  brothers  hart  to  prouide  & to  seeke 
to  prepare  a place  for  me  there;  w®  was  done  in  this  manner;  one  m*^ 

the  hands  of  the  testator’s  father-in-law,  Richard  Bland.  According  to  the 
instructions  given,  William  Shepard’s  “overseers,”  among  whom  Thomas’  elder 
brother  John  was  named,  were  to  put  the  children’s  portions  out  to  interest 
at  18d.  in  the  £.  The  house  in  Banbury  was  given  to  Samuel,  the  rent  to  be  used 
for  his  “better  education.”  The  widow,  Amy  (maiden  name  unknown)  was 
granted  letters  of  administration.  Northamptonshire  Notes  and  Queries,  iv.  63. 

1 There  is  recorded  along  with  the  will  the  granting  of  letters  of  guardianship, 
both  of  Thomas’  person  and  portion,  to  his  brother  John,  a step  which  was  taken 
with  the  “express  consent”  of  his  stepmother.  Id.,  63. 

^ William  Cluer  (B.A.  Emmanuel,  1610)  was  appointed  master  of  the  school 
September  23,  1617.  G.  Baker,  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  North- 
ampton. II.  336. 
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Cockerill  ^ fellow  of  Emanuell  Colledge  in  Cambridge  being  a North- 
amptonshire man,  came  down  into  the  cuntry  to  Northampto  & so 
sent  for  me,  who  vpo  examinatio  of  me  gaue  my  brother  incourage- 
ment  to  send  me  vp  to  Cambridge,  & so  I came  vp,  & tho  I was  very 
raw  & yong  yet  it  pleased  god  to  open  the  harts  of  others  to  admit  me 
into  this  Colledge  a pensioner,^  & so  m''  Cockerill  became  my  Tutour; 
but  I doe  here  woonder  & I hope  I shall  blesse  the  Lord  for  euer  in 
heauen  that  the  Lord  did  so  graciously  puide  for  me;  for  I haue  oft 
thought  what  a wofull  estate  I had  bin  left  in  if  the  Lord  had  left 
me  in  that  prophane  ignorant  town  of  Towcester  where  I was  borne 
that  the  Lord  should  pluck  me  out  of  that  sinke  & Sodom  who  was 
the  least  in  my  fathers  house  forsaken  of  [ 17  ] father  & mother,  yet 
that  the  Lord  should  fetch  me  out  from  thence,  by  such  a sweet  hand. 

The  first  two  yeares  I spent  in  Cambridge  was  in  studying  & in 
m®  neglect  of  god  & priuate  prayer  which  I had  sometime  vsed.  & 
I did  not  regard  the  Lord  at  all  vnless  it  were  at  some  fits;  the 
yeare  wherin  I was  Sophister  I began  to  be  foolish  & proud  & to  shew 
my  selfe  in  the  publike  Schooles;®  & there  to  be  a disputer  about 
things  which  now  I see  I did  not  know  then  at  all  but  only  prated 
about  them ; & toward  the  end  of  this  yeare  when  I was  most  vile 
(after  I had  bin  next  vnto  the  gates  of  Death  by  the  [small]  ^ Pox  the 
yeare  before)  the  Lord  began  to  Call  me  home  to  the  fellowship  of 
his  grace;  w®  was  in  this  manner 

1 Daniel  Cockerell,  M.A.,  1612,  Fellow,  1612-1621.  Venn,  Al.  Cantab.,  i.  363. 
For  the  University  in  Shepard’s  time  and  the  persons  mentioned  by  him,  see 
J.  B.  Mullinger,  History  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  ii. 

2 Shepard  was  admitted  pensioner,  February  10,  1619-20.  Venn,  iv.  60. 

3 The  public  rooms  or  other  places  in  the  university  where  lectures  were  read 
and  disputations  held. 

^ This  word  is  interlined  in  the  hand  of  another  person,  who  evidently  feared 
lest  the  “great  pox”  (see  N.E.D.)  be  imputed  to  the  youth.  One  other  episode 
in  Shepard’s  undergraduate  career  is  described  in  the  Notebook  of  Thomas 
Woodcock,  who  succeeded  Shepard  in  the  family  of  Richard  Harlakenden,  be- 
coming tutor  of  the  latter’s  son  and  heir  Richard:  “When  the  same  Master 
Shepard  was  at  Emanuel  Coledge  he  studyed  in  Bed,  had  a w^yre  Candlestick, 
while  he  slept  the  snuff  of  the  Candle  fell  on  his  pillow  — burned  and  smothred 
so  that  when  the  Bedmaker  came  in  the  morning  shee  was  almost  styfled,  opened 
the  Window  and  cryed  her  M*"  was  choaked.  This  awakened  him:  the  pillow  was 
burned,  saveing  in  the  places  where  his  head  and  neck  lay  — not  a hair  of  his 
head  singed.”  (This  and  a subsequent  extract  were  kindly  furnished  by  Colonel 
Geoffrey  Probert,  of  Bures,  Suffolk,  England.) 
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1.  I doe  remember  that  I had  many  good  affections  (but  blind  & 
vnconstant)  oft  cast  into  me  since  my  fathers  sicknes  by  the  spirit 
of  god  wrastling  [ 18  ] with  me,  & hence  I would  pray  in  secret  & hence 
when  I was  at  Cambridge  I heard  old  Doctor  Chadderton  ^ the 
master  of  the  Colledge  when  I came  & the  first  yeare  I was  there  to 
heare  him  vpo  a Sacrament  day  my  hart  was  much  affected  but  I did 
breake  loose  from  the  Lord  agayne  & halfe  a yeare  after  I heard  m’' 
Dickinson  common  place  in  the  chappell  vpon  those  woords  I will 
not  destroy  it  for  tens  sake.  Gen:  19.^  & then  agayne  was  much 
affected,  but  I shooke  this  off  also  & fell  from  god  to  loose  & lewd 
company  to  lust  & pride  & gaming  & bowling  & drinking;  & yet  the 
Lord  left  me  not  but  a godly  Scholler  walking  with  me,  fell  to  dis- 
course about  the  misery  of  euery  man  out  of  X*  viz:  that  what  euer 
they  did  was  sin;  & this  did  much  affect  me;  & at  another  time  when 
I did  light  in  godly  company  I heard  them  discourse  about  the  wrath 
of  god,  & the  terrour  of  it  & how  intollerable  it  was  w^  they  did  present 
by  fire  how  intollerable  the  torment  of  that  was  for  a time  what  then 
would  seternity  be;  & this  did  much  awaken  me;  & I began  to  pray 
agayne;  but  then  by  loose  company  I came  to  dispute  [ 19  ] in  the 
Schooles  & there  to  joyne  to  loose  schollers  of  other  colledges  & was 
fearfully  left  of  god  & fell  to  drinke  with  them;  & I dranke  so  much 
on  day  that  I was  dead  drunke  & that  vpon  a Saturday  night  & so 
was  carryed  from  the  place  I had  drinke  at  & did  feast  at,  vnto  a 
Sehollers  chamber  on  Basset  of  Christs  Colledge;  & knew  not  where 
I was  vntill  I awakened  late  on  that  sabboth  & sick  with  my  beastly 
carriage;  & when  I awakened  I went  from  him  in  shame  & confusion, 
& went  out  into  the  feelds  & there  spent  that  sabboth  lying  hid  in 
the  come  feelds  where  the  Lord  who  might  justly  haue  cut  me  off 
in  the  mids  of  my  sin;  did  meet  me  with  much  sadnes  of  hart  & 
troubled  my  soule  for  this  & other  my  sins  which  then  I had  cause 
& leysure  to  thinke  of:  & now  when  I was  woorst  he  began  to  be 
best  vnto  me  & made  me  resolue  to  set  vpon  a course  of  dayly  medita- 
tion about  the  euill  of  sin  & my  own  wayes;  yet  although  I was  [ 20  ] 
troubled  for  this  sin  I did  not  know  my  sinfull  nature  all  this  while 


1 Laurence  Chaderton,  Master  of  Emmanuel,  1584-1622.  He  was  eighty- 
four  years  old  when  Shepard  entered  the  college,  and  lived  to  be  over  a hundred. 

® The  correct  citation  is  Gen.  xviit.  32. 
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2.  The  Lord  therefore  sent  Doctor  Preston  ^ to  be  master  of  the 
Colledge;  & m''  Ston  ^ & others  commending  his  preaching  to  be  most 
spirituall  & excellent,  I began  to  listen  vnto  what  he  sayd,  & the  first 
sermon  he  preached  was  Rom:  12:  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your 
mind;  in  opening  which  point  viz:  the  change  of  hart  in  a Christian, 
the  Lord  so  bored  my  eares  as  that  I vnderstood  what  he  spake  & 
the  secrets  of  my  soule  were  layd  vpon  before  me  the  hypocrisy  of  all 
my  good  things  I thought  I had  in  me;  as  if  on  had  told  him  of  all 
that  euer  I did  of  all  the  turnings  & deceeipts  of  my  hart  insomuch 
as  that  I thought  he  was  the  most  searching  preacher  in  the  woorld. 
& I began  to  loue  him  much,  & to  blesse  god  I did  see  my  frame  & 
my  hypocrisy  & selfe  & secret  sins;  although  I found  a hard  hart  & 
could  not  be  affected  with  them. 

3: 1 did  therefore  set  more  constantly  (viz:  1624.  May.  3.)  vpon 
the  woorke  of  dayly  meditation  [ 21  ] sometimes  euery  morning,  but 
constantly  euery  euening  before  Supper,  & my  cheefe  meditation 
was  about  the  euill  of  sin  the  terrour  of  gods  wrath,  day  of  death 
bewty  of  Christ  the  deceiptfulnes  of  the  hart;  &c.  but  principally  I 
found  this  my  misery,  sin  was  not  my  greatest  euill,  did  ly  light  vpo 
me  as  yet,  yet  I was  m®  afrayd  of  death  & the  flames  of  gods  wrath; 
& this  I remember  I neuer  went  out  to  meditate  in  the  feelds,  but  I 
did  find  the  Lord  teaching  me  somewhat  of  my  selfe  or  himselfe  or 
the  vanity  of  the  woorld  I neuer  saw  before;  & hence  I tooke  out  a 
little  booke  I haue  euery  day  into  the  feelds  & writ  down  what  god 
taught  me  least  I should  forget  them  & so  the  Lord  encouraged  me 
& I grew  much;  but  in  my  obseruation  of  my  selfe,  I did  see  my 
Atheisme  I questiond  whether  there  were  a god  & my  vnbeleefe 
whether  X* *  was  the  Messiah  whether  the  Scriptures  were  gods  woord 
or  noe;  I felt  [22]  all  manner  of  temptations  to  all  kind  of  religions  not 
knowing  which  I should  choose;  whether  Education  might  not  make 
mee  beleeue  what  I had  beleeued,  & whether  if  I had  bin  educated 
vp  among  the  Papists  I should  not  haue  bin  as  verily  pswaded  that 

^ Dr.  John  Preston,  a popular  and  talented  young  fellow  of  Queen’s  College, 
who  was  converted  to  the  Puritan  point  of  view  by  John  Cotton,  was  elected 
Master  of  Emmanuel  in  1622. 

* Samuel  Stone,  of  Hertford.  He  graduated  from  Emmanuel  College  the 
same  year  as  Shepard,  emigrated  to  New  England  with  Thomas  Hooker,  and  be- 
came his  colleague  in  the  ministry  both  at  Newtown  and  at  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
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Popery  is  the  truth,  or  Turcisme  is  the  truth  & at  last  I heard  of 
Grindleton  ^ & I did  question  whether  that  glorious  estate  of  pfection 
might  not  be  the  truth,  & whether  old  m"'  Rogers  ^ 7 Treatises  & 
the  Practise  of  the  booke  which  did  first  woorke  vpon  my 

hart  whether  these  men  were  not  all  Legall  men  & there  bookes  so 
but  the  Lord  deliuered  me  at  last  from  them;  & in  the  conclusio 
after  many  prayers  meditations  duties  the  Lord  let  me  see  3 mayne 
wounds  in  my  soule  1.  I could  not  feele  sin  as  my  greatest  euill;  2. 
I could  do  nothing  but  I did  seeke  myselfe  in  it  [ 23  ] & was  imprisoned 
there  & tho  I desired  to  be  a preacher  yet  it  was  honour  I did  looke 
too  like  a vile  wretch  in  the  vse  of  gods  gifts  I desired  to  haue,  3 I 
felt  a depth  of  Atheisme  & unbeleefe  in  the  maine  matters  of  saluatio 
& whether  the  Scriptures  were  gods  woord:  these  things  did  much 
trouble  me  & in  the  conclusio  did  so  far  trouble  me  that  I could  not 
read  the  scriptures  or  heare  them  read  without  secret  & hellish  blas- 
phemy calling  all  into  question;  & all  miracles,  & herevpon  I fell 
to  doubt  whether  I had  not  committed  the  impardonable  sin;  & 
because  I did  question  whether  X‘  did  not  cast  out  deuills  from 
Beelzebub  &c  I did  thinke  & feare  I had  & now  the  terrours  of  god 
began  to  breake  in  lik  floods  of  fire  into  my  soule  for  3 quarters  of 
a yeare  this  temptatio  did  last,  & I had  some  strong  temptations  to 
run  my  head  agaynst  walls  & braine  [ 24  ] & kill  my  selfe;  & so  I did 
see  as  I thought  gods  eternall  reprobatio  of  me  a fruit  of  which  was 
this  dereliction  to  these  doubts  & darknes  & I did  see  god  like  a Con- 
suming fire  & an  euerlasting  burning  & my  selfe  like  a poore  prisoner 
leading  to  that  fire,  & the  thought  of  seternall  reprobation  & torment 
did  amaze  my  spirits  especially  at  on  time  vpo  a sabboth  day  at 
euening,  & when  I knew  not  what  to  do  (for  I went  to  no  X* *‘^“  & 
was  a shamed  to  speake  of  these  things)  it  came  to  my  mind  that  I 
should  do  as  X*  when  he  was  in  an  agony  he  prayed  earnestly,  & so 

1 The  Grindletonians  were  a branch  of  the  Familists.  See  Ephraim  Pagitt, 
Heresiography  (6th  ed.,  1661),  p.  115.  The  Familists  in  general  taught  that  “the 
same  perfection  of  holinesse  which  Adam  had  before  he  fell,  is  to  be  obtained 
here  in  this  life.”  Id.,  107. 

* Richard  Rogers  (M.A.  Cambridge  1574),  noted  Puritan  and  lecturer  at 
Wethersfield,  Essex;  father  of  Ezekiel  Rogers,  first  minister  of  Rowley,  Massa- 
chusetts. The  book  here  referred  to  is  Seaven  Treatises  containing  such  Directions 
as  is  gathered  out  of  the  Holie  Scriptures  (1603),  of  which  his  Practice  of  Chris- 
tianity (1618)  was  an  abbreviated  version. 
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I fell  down  to  prayer  & being  in  prayer  I saw  my  selfe  so  vnholy  & 
god  so  holy  that  my  spirits  began  to  sinke  yet  the  Lord  recouered  me 
& powred  out  a spirit  of  prayer  vp5  me  for  free  mercy  & pitty,  & in 
the  conclusio  of  the  prayer  I found  the  Lord  helping  me  to  see  my 
vnwoorthines  of  any  mercy  & that  I was  woorthy  to  be  cast  out  of 
his  sight  & to  leaue  my  selfe  with  him  to  do  with  me  what  he  would, 
& there  & neuer  [ 25  ] vntill  then  I found  rest,  & so  my  hart  was 
humbled  & cast  down  & I went  with  a stayed  hart  vnto  supper  late 
that  night  & so  rested  here;  & the  terrours  of  the  Lord  began  to  as- 
swage  sweetly ; yet  when  these  were  gone  I felt  my  sencelesnes  of  sin 
& bondage  to  selfe;  & vnconstancy  & loosing  what  the  Lord  had 
wrought;  & my  hartlesnes  to  any  good  & loathing  of  gods  wayes 
wherevpo  walking  in  the  feelds  the  Lord  dropt  this  meditation  into 
me,  be  not  discouraged  therefore  because  thou  art  so  vile,  but  make 
this  double  vse  of  it;  1;  loath  thy  selfe  the  more,  2.  feele  a greater 
need  & put  a greater  price  vpo  Jesus  Christ  who  only  can  redeeme 
thee,  from  all  sin,  & this  I found  of  wmonderfull  vse  to  me  in  all  my 
course  wherby  I was  kept  from  sinkings  of  hart  & d d beat  Satan 
as  it  were  with  his  own  weapons;  & I saw  X*  teaching  me  this  before 
any  man  [ 26  ] preached  any  such  thing  vnto  me ; & so  the  Lord  did 
helpe  me  to  loath  my  selfe  in  some  measure  & to  say  oft  why  shall  I 
seeke  the  glory  & good  of  my  selfe  who  am  the  greatest  enemy  worse 
then  the  deuill  can  be,  agaynst  my  selfe,  which  selfe  mines  me,  & 
blinds  me  &®.  & thus  god  kept  my  hart  exercised  & here  I began  to 
forsake  my  loose  company  wholly  & to  do  what  I could  to  woorke 
vpon  the  harts  of  other  Schollers,  & to  humble  them  & to  come  into 
a way  of  holy  walking  in  o^  speeches  & otherwise;  but  yet  I had  no 
assurance  X*  was  mine 

4:  The  Lord  therefore  brought  Preston  to  preach  vpon  that 
text.  1.  Cor:  1.  30.  X‘  is  made  vnto  vs  wisdom  righteous:  sanctif:  & 
redemptio;  & when  he  had  opened  how  all  the  good  I had  all  the 
redemptio  I had  it  was  from  Jesus  X*,  I did  then  begin  to  prize  him 
& he  became  very  sweet  vnto  me,  although  I had  heard  [ 27  ] many 
a time  X*  freely  offred  by  his  ministry  if  I would  come  in,  & receiue 
him  as  Lord  & Sauiour  & husband;  but  I found  my  hart  euer  vn- 
willing  to  accept  of  X*  vpon  these  tearmes,  I found  them  impossible 
for  me  to  keepe  that  condition;  & X*  was  not  so  sweet  as  my  lust  but 
now  the  Lord  made  himselfe  sweet  to  me  & to  embrace  him  & to 
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giue  vp  my  selfe  vnto  him;  but  yet  after  this  I had  many  feares  & 
doubts, 

5.  I found  therefore  the  Lord  reuealing  free  mercy  & that  all  my 
helpe  was  in  that  to  giue  me  X* *  & to  enable  me  to  beleeue  in  X* 
& accept  of  him,  & here  I did  rest;  6d  the  Lord  also  letting  me 
see  my  own  constant  vilenes  in  euery  thing;  put  me  to  this  questio 
why  did  the  Lord  Jesus  keepe  the  Law  had  no  guile  in  his  hart  had 
no  vnbrokennes  but  holines  there;  was  it  not  for  y“  y‘  did  want  it, 
& here  I saw  X*  Jesus  righteousnes  for  a poore  sinners  vngodlines  but 
yet  question[iw]g  [ 28  ] whether  euer  the  Lord  would  apply  this  & 
giue  this  vnto  me 

7 : the  Lord  m*^  me  see  that  so  many  as  receiue  him  he  giues  power 
to  be  the  sons  of  god  John : 1 : 12 : & I saw  the  Lord  gaue  me  a hart 
to  receiue  X‘  with  a naked  hand  euen  naked  X*,  & so  the  L*^  gaue 
me  peace; 

And  thus  I continued  till  I was  6 yeares  standing,  & then  went 
halfe  a yeare  before  I was  master  of  Arts  to  m*’  Welds  ^ house  at 
Tarling  in  Essex  where  I enjoyed  the  blessing  of  his  & m”'  Hookers  ^ 
ministry  at  Chelmesfoord ; but  before  I came  there  I was  very  solicit- 
ous what  would  become  of  me  when  I was  master  of  Arts,  for  then 
my  time  & portion  would  be  spent  but  when  I came  thither  & had 
bin  there  some  little  season  vntill  I was  ready  to  be  m'’  of  Art:  on 
D’’  Wilson  ^ had  purposed  to  set  vp  a lecture  ® & giue  30'*  p annu 

* In  the  original,  this  numeral  appears  in  the  margin  opposite  the  word  “euery.” 

^ Thomas  Weld  or  Welde  (M.A.,  Cambridge,  1618)  then  vicar  of  Terling, 

Essex;  later  pastor  of  the  church  in  Roxbury.  Shepard  took  his  M.A.  at  Com- 
mencement, 1627. 

® Thomas  Hooker,  the  famous  Puritan,  fellow  of  Emmanuel,  1609-18,  and 
at  this  time  lecturer  at  Chelmsford,  Essex;  later  pastor  of  Newtown  and  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

* Young  suggests  that  this  may  have  been  Dr.  Edmund  Wilson,  brother  of 
John  Wilson,  minister  of  the  church  in  Boston.  The  former  at  another  time 
showed  his  active  sympathy  for  the  Puritans  by  a gift  of  £1000  to  Massachusetts 
Bay  which  was  invested  in  military  suppHes.  Chronicles  of  Massachusetts,  513n. 

® “Lecturers”  were  found  chiefly  in  towns  where  there  was  a strong  Puritan 
element.  Appointed  and  paid  through  the  private  action  of  a corporation  or  of 
individuals  to  preach  sermons,  they  were  under  no  obligation  to  read  the  services 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  thus  their  conformity  could  not  be  so  readily 
tested.  Their  existence  “provided  a certain  elasticity  in  the  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  vdthout  which  the  enforcement  of  uniformity  would  in  the 
long  run  prove  impracticable.”  S.R.  Gardiner,  History  of  England  (ed.  1905), 
VII.  130-131. 
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to  the  maintenance  of  it,  & when  I was  among  those  woorthies  in 
Essex  where  we  had  monethly  fasts;  they  did  ppound  it  vnto  me;  to 
take  the  Lecture  & to  set  it  vp  at  a [ 29  ] great  town  in  Essex  called 
Cogshall  & so  m*'  Weld  especially  prest  me  vnto  it  & wished  me  to 
seeke  god  about  it  & after  fasting  & prayer  the  ministers  in  those 
parts  of  Essex  had  a day  of  Humiliatio.  & they  did  seeke  the  Lord 
for  direction  where  to  place  the  Lecture;  & toward  the  euening  of 
that  day  they  began  to  consider  whether  I should  goe  to  Cogshall 
or  noe,  most  of  the  ministers  were  for  it  because  it  was  a great  town 
& they  did  not  know  any  place  did  desire  it  but  they;  m"’  Hooker  only 
did  object  agaynst  my  going  thither  for  being  but  yong  & vnexperi- 
enced  & there  being  an  old  yet  sly  & malicious  minister  in  the  town 
who  did  seeme  to  giue  way  to  it  to  haue  it  there,  did  therefore  say 
it  was  dangerous  & vncomfortable  for  little  birds  to  build  vnder  the 
nests  of  old  rauens  & kites,  but  while  they  were  thus  debating  it, 
the  town  of  Earles-Colne;  being  3 mile  off  from  Essex,  hearing  that 
there  was  such  a lecture  to  be  giuen  freely,  & considering  that  [ 30  ] 
the  lecture  might  enrich  that  poore  town,  they  did  therefore  just  at 
this  time  of  the  day  come  to  the  place  where  the  ministers  met  viz: 
at  Tarling  in  Essex  & desired  that  it  might  be  setled  there  for  3 
yeares  ^ (for  no  longer  was  it  to  continue  in  any  place,  because  it 
was  conceiued  if  any  good  was  done  it  would  be  with  in  such  a time 
& then  if  it  went  away  fro  them  the  people  in  a populous  town  would 
be  glad  to  maintayne  the  man  themselues;  or  if  no  good  was  done, 
it  was  pitty  they  should  haue  it  any  longer:)  & when  they  thus  came 
for  it  the  ministers  with  on  joynt  consent  aduised  me  to  accept  of 
the  peoples  call;  & to  stay  among  them  if  I found  \'p6  my  preaching 
a little  season  with  them  that  they  still  continued  in  there  desires 
for  my  continuance  there:  & thus  I who  was  so  yong  so  weake  & 
vnexperienced  & vnfit  for  so  great  a woorke  was  called  out  by  12  or 
16.  ministers  of  X*  to  the  woorke  which  did  much  encourage  my  hart 
& for  the  Lords  goodnes  herein  I shall  I hope  neuer  forget  his  loue. 

* The  following  comment  on  the  vicar  of  Earle’s  Colne  appeared  in  A View 
of  the  State  of  the  Clargie  within  the  Countie  of  Essex,  published  about  1609: 
“He  seldome  preache th,  then  unprofitable  and  for  the  most  parte  the  labors  of 
other  men,  he  begineth  ofte  tymes  to  saye  service  as  he  is  going  to  his  seate,  he 
readeth  the  psalmes  and  chapters  unreverendlie  with  his  hat  on  his  head,  gaspinge 
and  yauneinge  as  if  he  were  halfe  a sleepe.”  Victoria  History  of  the  County  of 
Essex,  II.  47. 
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[ 31  ] for  I might  have  bin  cast  away  vpon  a blind  place  without  the 
helpe  of  any  ministry  about  me.  I might  have  bin  sent  to  some 
gentlemans  house  to  haue  bin  corrupted  with  the  sins  in  it:  but  this 
I haue  found,  the  Lord  was  not  content  to  take  me  from  on  Town  to 
another,  but  from  the  woorst  town  I thinke  in  the  woorld,  to  the 
best  place  for  knowledge  & learning,  viz;  to  Cambridge,  & there 
the  Lord  was  not  content  to  giue  me  good  meanes,  but  the  best 
meanes  & ministry  & helpe  of  priuate  for  D* *"  Preston  & m*’ 

Goodwin  ^ were  the  most  able  men  for  preaching  X*  in  this  latter 
age ; & when  I came  from  thence  the  Lord  sent  me  to  the  best  cuntry 
in  England  viz : to  Essex  & set  me  in  the  mids  of  the  best  ministry 
in  the  cuntry  by  whose  monethly  fasts  & conferences  I found  much 
of  god;  & thus  the  Lord  Jesus  prouided  for  me  of  all  things  of  the 
best;  [ 32  ] 

So  being  resolued  to  goe  vnto  Earles-Colne  in  Essex,  after  my  com- 
mencing m*'  of  Arts  & my  sinfull  taking  of  orders  about  a fortnight 
after  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborow,  viz.  B.  Doue:^  T came  to  the 
town;  & boarded  in  m'  Cosins  his  house  an  aged  but  godly  & chearfull 
Xtian  ^ Schoolmaster  in  the  town:  & by  whose  society  I was  much 
refreshed  there  being  not  on  man  else  in  all  the  town  that  had  any 
godlines  but  him  that  I could  vnderstand:  so  hauing  preached  vpon 
the  sabboth  day  out  of  2.  Cor:  5:  19:  all  the  town  gaue  me  a call  & 
set  to  there  hands  in  writing  & so  I saw  god  would  haue  me  to  be 
there;  but  how  to  be  there  & continue  there  I could  not  tell;  yet  I 
sinfully  got  a license  to  officiate  the  cure  of  the  Bishop  of  Londons 
register  before  my  name  was  known  & by  vertue  of  that  I had  much 
helpe;  but  when  I had  been  there  awhile  & the  Lord  had  blessed  my 
labours  to  diuerse  in  & out  of  the  town  especially  to  the  cheefe  house 
in  the  Town  the  Priory  ^ [ 33  ] to  m’'  Harlakendens  children  where 

1 Thomas  Goodwin,  a noted  Puritan,  was  fellow  of  St.  Catharine’s  when 
Shepard  came  up  to  Cambridge.  He  succeeded  Preston  in  the  lectureship  at 
Trinity  Church,  Cambridge. 

* Thomas  Dove,  Bishop  of  Peterborough  from  1601  to  1630,  the  eloquence 
of  whose  preaching  is  reported  to  have  moved  Queen  Elizabeth  on  one  occasion 
to  remark  that  she  thought  “the  Holy  Ghost  was  descended  again  in  this  Dove." 
He  was  one  of  the  nine  bishops  to  represent  the  church  party  at  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference,  although  on  later  occasions  he  was  charged  with  remissness 
in  allowing  silenced  ministers  to  preach. 

’ The  Priory,  dating  back  as  a foundation  to  about  1100,  was  dissolved  in 
1536,  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  subsequently  of  the  Har- 
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the  Lord  wrought  mightily  vpo  his  eldest  son  m''  Richard  (now  dwell- 
ing there)  & afterward  on  m''  Roger  who  came  ouer  with  me  to  N. 
England  & dyed  here,  Satan  then  began  to  rage  & the  commissaries 
registers  & others  began  to  pursue  me  & to  threaten  me,  as  thinking 
I was  a Nonconformable  man  (when  for  the  most  of  that  time  I 
was  not  resolued  either  way  but  was  darke  in  those  things)  yet  the 
Lord  hauing  woorke  to  do  in  this  place  kept  me  a poore  ignorant 
thing  agaynst  them  all  vntill  such  time  as  my  woorke  was  done;  by 
strange  & woonderfull  meanes;  notwithstanding  all  the  malice  of 
the  ministers  round  about  me;  the  Lord  had  on  way  or  other  to 
deliuer  me;  the  Course  I tooke  in  my  preaching  was  1:  to  shew  the 
people  there  misery.  2 the  remedy  X*  Jesus.  3 how  they  should 
walke  answerable  to  his  mercy  being  redeemed  by  XL  & so  I found 
[ 34  ] the  Lord  putting  fourth  his  strength  in  my  extreame  weaknes 
& not  forsaking  of  me  when  I was  so  foolish  as  I haue  woonderd  since 
why  the  Lord  hath  done  any  good  to  me  & by  me; 

So  the  time  of  3 yeares  being  expired  the  people  would  not  let  me 
goe  but  gathered  about  40*'  yearly  for  me;  & so  I was  intended  to 
stay  there  if  the  Lord  would  & preuayled  to  set  vp  the  Lecture  in  the 
Town  of  Towcester  where  I was  borne  as  knowing  no  greater  loue  I 
could  expresse  to  my  poore  freends  then  thus;  & so  m^  Ston  (D' 
Wilson  giuing  way  thereto)  had  the  Lecture  & went  to  Towcester 
with  it  where  the  Lord  was  with  him;  & thus  I saw  the  Lords  mercy 
following  me  to  make  me  a poore  instrument  of  sending  the  gospell 
to  the  place  of  my  nativity : 

So  when  I had  preached  a while  at  Earles-Colne  about  halfe  a 
yeare  the  Lord  saw  me  vnfit  & vnwoorthy  to  continue  me  there  any 
longer  & so  the  Bishop  of  London  Mountain being  remooued  to 
Yorke  & [ 35  ] Bishop  Laud  (now  Arch  Bishop)  comming  in  his  place 
a feirce  enemy  to  all  righteousnes  & a man  fitted  of  god  to  be  a scourge 
to  his  people;  he  presently  (hauing  bin  not  long  in  the  place)  but  sent 
for  me  vp  to  London  & there  neuer  asking  me  whether  I would  sub- 
scribe (as  I remember)  but  what  I had  to  do  to  preach  in  his  Diocesse, 

lakenden  family.  Its  large  extent  — it  was  partially  torn  down  about  a century 
ago  because  its  owner  was  unwilling  to  keep  “an  acre  of  roof  in  repair”  — is 
sufficient  commentary  upon  the  wealth  and  social  importance  of  the  Harlakenden 
family,  which  had  been  Puritan  in  its  sympathies  from  the  sixteenth  century. 

‘ George  Mountain  or  IMontaigne,  successively  Dean  of  Westminster,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  of  London,  and  of  Durham,  and  Archbishop  of  Y ork. 
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chiding  also  Wilson  for  setting  vp  this  lecture  in  his  Diocesse, 
after  many  rayling  speeches  agaynst  me;  forbad  me  to  preach  & not 
only  so  but  if  I went  to  preach  any  where  else  his  hand  would  reach 
me : & so  god  put  me  to  silence  there  which  did  somewhat  humble 
me;  ^ for  I did  thinke  it  was  for  my  sins  the  Lord  set  him  thus  agaynst 
me;  yet  when  I was  thus  silenced  the  Lord  stird  me  vp  freends  the 
house  of  the  Harlakendens  were  so  many  fathers  & mothers  to  me, 
& they  & the  people  would  haue  me  liue  there  tho  I did  nothing  but 
stay  in  the  place,  [ 36  ] but  remayning  about  halfe  a yeare  after  this 
silencing  among  them  the  Lord  let  me  see  into  the  euill  of  the  English 
Casremonies  Crosse  Surplice  & Kneeling;  & the  Bishop  of  London 
viz:  Laud  comming  down  to  visit  he  cited  me  to  appeare  before  him 
at  the  Court  at  Reldon ; ^ where  I appearing  he  asked  me  what  I 
did  in  the  place;  & I told  him  I studyed  he  asked  me,  what?  I told 
him  the  fathers;  he  replyed  I might  thanke  him  for  that,  yet  charged 
me  to  depart  the  place,  I asked  him  whether  should  I go,  to  the 

1 Thomas  Prince,  in  his  Annals  of  New  England  (ii.  46-47),  quotes  from  a 
manuscript  of  Shepard  then  in  his  possession  which  gives  additional  information 
regarding  this  episode : 

“Dec.  16.  1630.  I was  inhibited  from  Preaching  in  the  Diocess  of  London  by 
Dr.  Laud  Bp  of  that  Diocess.  As  soon  as  I came  in  the  Morning,  about  8 of  the 
Clock;  falling  into  a Fit  of  Rage,  he  asked  me,  what  Degree  I had  taken  in  the 
University?  I answer’d  him,  I was  a Master  of  Arts.  He  ask’d,  of  what  College? 
I answer’d,  of  Emanitel.  He  ask’d  how  long  I had  liv’d  in  his  Diocess?  I answer’d 
three  Years  and  upwards.  He  ask’d,  who  maintain’d  me  all  this  While?  charging 
me  to  deal  plainly  with  him;  adding  with  all,  that  he  had  been  more  cheated  and 
equivocated  with  by  some  of  my  malignant  Faction  than  ever  was  Man  by  Jesuit. 
At  the  speaking  of  which  Words  he  look’d  as  tho’  Blood  would  have  gush’d  out 
of  his  Face,  and  did  shake  as  if  he  had  been  haunted  vdth  an  Ague  Fit,  to  my 
Apprehension  by  Reason  of  his  extream  Malice  & secret  Venom:  I desired  him 
to  excuse  me:  He  fell  then  to  threaten  me,  & withal  to  bitter  Railing,  calling  me 
all  to  naught,  sa5dng;  You  prating  Coxcomb!  Do  you  think  all  the  Learning  is  in 
your  Brains?  He  pronounc’d  his  Sentence  thus;  I charge  you  that  you  neither 
Preach,  Read,  Marry,  Bury,  or  exercise  any  Ministerial  Function  in  any  Part  of 
my  Diocess;  for  if  you  do,  and  I hear  of  it,  Pll  be  upon  your  back,  and  follow  you 
wherever  you  go,  in  any  Part  of  the  Kingdom,  and  everlastingly  disenable  you.  I be- 
sought him  not  to  deal  so,  in  Regard  of  a poor  Towm,  and  here  he  stopt  me  in 
what  I was  going  on  to  say;  A poor  Town!  You  have  made  a Company  of  seditious, 
factious  Bedlams;  and  what  do  you  prate  to  me  of  a poor  Town?  I pray’d  him  to 
suffer  me  to  catechise  in  the  Sabbath  Days  in  the  Afternoon:  He  replied,  spare 
your  Breath,  Pll  have  no  such  Fellows  prate  in  my  Diocess;  get  you  gone,  and  now 
make  your  Complaints  to  whom  you  will?  So  away  I went;  and  blessed  be  God 
that  I may  go  to  Him.” 

* Probably  Peldon,  a town  about  five  miles  from  Colchester,  Essex. 
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vniuersity  sayd  he,  I told  him  I had  no  meanes  to  subsist  there;  yet 
he  charged  me  to  depart  the  place;  now,  about  this  time  I had  great 
desire  to  change  my  estate  by  marriage;  & I had  bin  praying  3 yeare 
before  that  the  Lord  would  carry  me  to  such  a place  where  I might 
haue  a meet  yoke  fellow:  & I had  a call  at  this  time  to  goe  to  Yorke- 
shire,  to  preach  there  in  a gentlemans  house;  but  I did  not  desire  to 
stir  till  the  Bishop  fired  me  out  of  this  place;  for  the  Bishop  hauing 
thus  charged  me  to  depart,  & being  2 dayes  after  [ 37  ] to  visit  at 
Dunmow  in  Essex  m’’  Weld  m'^  Daniell  Rogers  ^ m^  Ward  ^ m' 
Marshall,®  m'  Wharton  ^ consulted  together  whether  it  was  best 
to  let  such  a swine  to  root  up  gods  plants  in  Essex  & not  to  giue  him 
some  check.  Wherevpon  it  was  agreed  vpo  priuatly  at  Braintry. 
that  some  should  speake  to  him  & giue  him  a check.  So  m* *'  Weld 
& I trauiling  together  had  some  thoughts  of  going  to  New  England 
but  we  did  thinke  it  best  to  goe  first  vnto  Ireland  & preach  there, 
& to  goe  by  Scotland  thither;  but  when  we  came  to  the  church  m' 
Weld  stood  & heard  without  (being  excommunicated  by  him)  I 
being  more  free  went  within  & after  sermon  m*'  Weld  went  vp  to 
heare  the  Bishops  speech  & being  seene  to  follow  the  Bishop  the 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  examine  m*^  Weld  what  he  did  to  follow  him 
& to  stand  vpo  holy  ground;  therevpo  [ 38  ] he  was  committed  to  the 
Purseuant  & bound  ouer  to  answer  it  at  the  high  Commission  but 
when  m^  Weld  was  pleading  for  himself  & that  it  was  ignorance 
that  made  him  come  in;  the  Bishop  asked  him  whether  he  intended 
to  goe  whether  to  N.  England,  & if  so  whether  I would  goe  with  him 
while  he  was  thus  speaking  I came  into  the  crowd,  & heard  the  woords, 
others  bid  me  goe  away  but  neglecting  to  do  it  a godly  man  puld  me 
away  with  violence  out  of  the  crowed;  & as  soone  as  euer  I was  gone 
the  Apparitor  calls  for  m*"  Shepard  & the  Purseuant  was  sent  presently 
after  to  find  me  out;  but  he  that  puld  me  away  (m'‘  Holbeech®  by 

‘ Son  of  Richard  and  brother  of  Ezekiel  Rogers;  for  many  years  lecturer,  as 
was  his  father,  at  Wethersfield,  Essex. 

2 Either  Nathaniel  Ward,  “the  simple  cobler,”  at  this  time  at  Stondon  Massey, 
Essex,  or  his  brother  Samuel,  lecturer  at  Ipswich,  Suffolk. 

’ Stephen  Marshall,  at  this  time  vicar  of  Finchingfield,  Essex. 

* Samuel  Wharton  (M.A.,  Cambridge,  1612),  then  vicar  of  Felsted,  Essex. 
Both  he  and  Marshall  were  called  to  task  by  Laud  for  their  alleged  nonconformity. 
3 Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i.  237. 

® Martin  Holbeach  (M.A.  Cambridge,  1625);  he  was  nominated  to  the  head- 
mastership  of  Felsted  School  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  in  1628.  During  his  regime 
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name  a Schoolmaster  at  Felsted  in  Essex)  hastened  our  horses  & 
away  we  rid  as  fast  as  we  could;  & so  the  Lord  deliuered  me  out  of 
the  hand  of  that  Lyon  a third  time;  & now  I pceiued  I could  not 
stay  in  Colne  without  danger,  & herevpo  [ 39  ] receiuing  a letter 
from  m‘‘  Ezekiell  Rogers  ^ then  lining  at  Rowly  in  Yorkshire,  to  en- 
courage me  to  come  to  the  Knights  house  called  S* *'  Richard  Darley 
dwelling  at  a town  called  Buttercrambe,  & the  Knights  two  sons  viz 
m''  Henry  & m’'  Richard  Darley  pmising  me  20^*  a yeare  for  there 
part,  & the  Knight  pmising  me  my  table,  & the  letters  sent  to  me 
crying  with  that  voyce  of  the  man  of  macedonia  come  & helpe  vs; 
herevpon  I resolued  to  follow  the  Lord  to  so  remote  & strange  a 
place;  the  rather  because,  I might  be  far  from  the  hearing  of  the 
malicious  Bishop  Laud,  who  had  threatned  me  if  I preached  any 
where;  So  when  I was  determined  to  goe  the  Gentlemen  sent  a man 
to  me  to  be  my  guide  in  my  journey  who  comming  for  me  with  much 
greefe  of  hart  I forsooke  Essex  & Earles-Colne  & they  me;  going  as 
it  were  now  I knew  not  whether; 

So  as  we  trauiled  (w®  was  5 or  6 dayes  [ 40  ] together  neare  vnto 
Winter)  the  Lord  sent  much  raine  & ill  wether  insomuch  as  the  floods 
were  vp  when  we  came  neare  Yorkshire  & hardly  passeable;  at  last 
we  came  to  a town  called  Ferry-brig  where  the  waters  were  vp  & 
ran  ouer  the  bridge  for  halfe  a mile  together  & more;  so  we  hired  a 
guide  to  lead  vs;  but  when  he  had  gone  a little  way  the  violence  of 
the  water  was  such  that  he  first  fell  in,  & after  him  another  man 
who  was  neare  drowning  before  my  eyes  where vpon  my  hart  was  so 
smitten  with  feare  of  the  danger  & my  head  so  dizzyed  with  the 
running  of  the  water;  that  had  not  the  Lord  immediatly  vpheld  me 
& my  horse  also  & so  guided  it  I had  certaynly  pished  that  bout;^ 
but  the  Lord  was  strong  in  my  weaknes;  & we  went  on  by  some 
little  directio  vpo  the  bridge;  & at  last  I fell  in,  yet  in  a place  where 
the  waters  were  not  so  violent  but  I sate  vpo  my  horse,  which  being 
a very  good  horse  clamberd  vp  vpo  the  bridge  agayne,  but  m®  Dar- 
leyes  man  for  feare  of  [ 41  ] me  fell  in  also  but  came  out  safe  agayne 


the  school  enjoyed  a great  reputation,  drawing  the  bulk  of  its  scholars  from  out- 
side. Four  of  Cromwell’s  sons  were  educated  there.  Victoria  History  of  the  County 
of  Essex,  II.  534. 

* Subsequently  the  founder  and  first  minister  of  Rowley,  Massachusetts. 

* I.e.,  that  time. 
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& SO  we  came  to  the  dry  land  where  we  had  a house  & shifted  our 
selues/  & went  to  prayer  & blest  god  for  this  woonderfull  preseruatiS 
of  vs;  & the  Lord  made  me  then  to  pfesse  that  I looked  now  vpon 
my  life  as  a new  life  giuen  vnto  me;  which  I saw  good  reason  to  giue 
vp  vnto  him  & his  seruice;  & truly  about  this  time  the  Lord  that  had 
dealt  only  gently  with  me  before,  began  to  afflict  me  & to  let  me 
tast  how  good  it  was  to  be  vnder  his  tutouring;  so  I came  to  Yorke 
late  vpon  Saturday  night,  & hauing  refresht  our  selues  there  I came 
to  Buttercrambe  to  S'  Richards  house  that  night  very  wet  & late; 
w®  is  about  7.  miles  off  from  Yorke: 

Now  as  soone  as  I came  into  the  house  I found  diuerse  of  them 
at  Dice  & Tables;  m'  Richard  Darley  on  of  the  brothers  [42  ] being 
to  returne  to  London  the  Munday  after  & being  desirous  to  heare 
me  preach,  sent  me  speedily  to  my  lodging  (the  best  in  the  house) 
& so  I preached  the  Day  after  once,  & then  he  departed;  the  day 
after  hauing  carefully  desired  my  comfortable  abode  there;  but  I 
do  remember  I neuer  was  so  low  sunke  in  my  spirit  as  about  this 
time;  for  1.  I was  now  far  from  all  freends;  2 I was  I saw  in  a pphane 
house  not  any  sincerely  good,  3.  I was  in  a vile  wicked  town  & cun  try. 
4: 1 was  vnknown  & exposed  to  all  wrongs  5.  I was  vnsufflcient  to 
do  any  woorke  & my  sins  were  vpon  me;  &c.  & herevpo  I was  very 
low  & sunke  deepe  yet  the  Lord  did  not  leaue  me  comfortles;  for 
tho  the  Lady  was  churlish,  yet  S'  Richard  was  ingenious  & I found 
in  the  house  3 Seruants  viz:  Tho:  Fugill.^  M'* *®  Margaret  Touteuille 
the  Knights  Kinswoman  that  was  afterward  my  wife,  & Ruth  Bushell 
(now  marry ed  to  Edward  Michelson),®  very  carefull  of  me;  which 
somewhat  refreshed  me  [ 43  ] but  it  hapned  that  when  T had  bin 
there  a little  while  there  was  a marriage  of  on  M'  Allured  a most 
prophane  yong  gentleman  to  S'  Richards  daughter;^  & I was  desired 
to  preach  at  there  marriage;  at  which  sermo  the  Lord  first  toucht 
the  hart  of  M'*®  Margaret,  with  very  great  terrours  for  sin  & her 
Christies  estate;  wherevpon  others  began  to  looke  about  them 
especially  the  gentlewoman  lately  marryed  m'*®  Allured;  & the  Lord 

1 I.e.,  changed  our  clothes. 

® He  subsequently  played  an  important  part  in  the  early  years  of  the  New 
Haven  Colony. 

’ They  both  emigrated,  and  after  their  marriage  settled  in  Cambridge. 

* John  Alured  and  Mary  Darley  were,  according  to  the  parish  register,  married 
on  November  17,  1631. 
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brake  both  there  harts  very  kindly  then  others  in  the  family,  viz 
Allured  he  fell  to  fasting  & prayer  & great  reformation;  others 
also  were  reformed  & there  harts  changed  the  whole  family  brought 
to  externall  duties;  but  I remember  none  in  the  town  or  about  it 
brought  home;  & thus  the  Lord  was  with  me  & gaue  me  fauour  & 
freends  & respect  of  all  in  the  family  & the  Lord  taught  me  much 
of  his  goodnes  & sweetnes;  & when  he  had  fitted  a wife  for  me  he 
then  gaue  me  her  who  was  a most  [ 44  ] sweet  humble  woman  full 
of  Christ  & a very  discerning  a wife  who  was  most  incom- 

parably louing  to  me  & euery  way  amiable  & holy  & endued  with 
a very  sweet  spirit  of  Prayer;  & thus  the  Lord  answered  my  desires 
when  my  aduersaries  intended  most  hurt  to  me  the  Lord  was  then 
best  vnto  me  & vsed  me  the  more  kindly  in  euery  place;  for  the  Lord 
turned  all  the  sons  & S''  Richard  & m'  Allured  so  vnto  me  that  they 
not  only  gaue  her  freely  to  be  my  wife,  but  enlarged  her  portion  also; 
& thus  I did  marry  the  best  & fittest  woman  in  the  woorld  vnto  me 
after  I had  preached  in  this  place  about  a 12  month; ^ for  which 
mercy  to  me  in  my  exiled  condition  in  a strange  place  I did  pmise 
the  Lord  that  this  mercy  should  knit  my  hart  the  nearer  to  him  & 
that  his  loue  should  constraine  me;  but  I haue  ill  requited  the  Lord 
since  that  time;  & forgot  my  selfe  & my  pmise  also: 

But  now  when  we  were  marryed  [45]  In  the  yeare  1632 shee 
was  vnwilling  to  stay  at  Buttercrambe  & I saw  no  meanes  or  likely- 
hood  of  abode  there  for  Bishop  Neale®  comming  vp  to  Yorke;  no 
freends  could  pcure  my  liberty  of  him  without  subscription;  & herevpd 
the  Lord  gaue  me  a call  to  Northumberland,  to  a town  called  Heddon 
5 mile  beyond  Newcastle,  w®  when  I had  considered  of  & saw  no 
place  but  that  to  goe  vnto,  & saw  the  people  very  desirous  of  it  & 
that  I might  preach  there  in  peace  being  far  from  any  Bishops,  I did 
resolue  to  depart  thither  & so  being  accompanied  w*  m^  Allured  to 

‘ The  following  entry  occurs  in  the  parish  register  of  Bossall,  Yorks.:  “1632. 
M'  Thomas  Shepard  and  m'*®  margarit  Tutvile  were  maried  the  .23.  of  July.” 
His  wife’s  name  is  evidently  a corruption  of  “Estuteville,”  a family  of  Norman 
origin,  owners  of  the  manor  of  Scrayingham  in  the  East  Riding,  which  in  those 
days  included  Bossall  and  Buttercrambe  on  the  west  side  of  the  Derwent. 

“ Shepard  originally  wrote  “or  31:”  after  “1632.” 

® Richard  Neile,  Bishop  of  Winchester  and,  after  1631,  Archbishop  of  York, 
was  a zealous  Laudian  as  can  be  seen  from  the  ninety-seven  articles  of  inquiry 
issued  before  he  visited  his  province  in  1633.  Among  other  things,  unlicensed 
lectures  and  exercises  were  to  be  reported.  "Victoria  History  of  Yorkshire,  iii.  57. 
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the  place  I came  not  w*out  many  feares  of  enemies  & my  poore  wife 
full  of  feares  it  was  not  a place  of  subsistance  w*  any  comfort  to  me 
there;  but  the  good  Lord  who  all  my  life  followed  me;  made  this 
place  the  fittest  for  me  & I found  many  sweet  freends  & X**^"  ac- 
quaintance, M"®  Sherbourne  maintaining  me  & m"®  Fenwick  [ 46  ] 
lending  vs  the  vse  of  her  house  & so  god  comforted  vs  in  o’'  solitary 
& yet  maryed  conditio  many  wayes;  Now  when  I was  here  the  Lord 
blest  my  poore  labours  both  to  the  Saynts  & to  sundry  others  about 
& in  Newcastle;  & I came  here  to  read  & know  more  of  the  Caere- 
monies  Church  government  & estate  & the  vnlawfull  standing  of 
Bishops  then  in  any  other  place;  I lined  at  m’*®  Fenwicks  house  for 
a time  about  a 12  moneth  or  halfe  a yeare  & then  we  went  & dwelt 
alone  in  a town  neare  Heddon  called  [ blank  ] in  a house  w®  we  found 
haunted  w*  the  deuill  as  we  concerned  for  when  we  came  in  to  it  a 
known  witch  went  out  of  it;  & being  troubled  with  noyses  4 or  5 
nights  together,  we  sought  god  by  prayer  to  remooue  so  sore  a tryall 
& the  Lord  heard  & blest  vs  there;  & remooued  the  trouble;  but 
after  we  were  setled  the  Bishop  put  in  a Preist  who  would  not  suffer 
me  to  preach  publikely  any  more;  herevpo  meanes  was  m*^  to  the 
Bishop  [47]  of  Durham;  Bishop  Morton^  & he  professed  he  durst 
not  giue  me  liberty  because  Laud  had  taken  notice  of  me;  so  I preached 
vp  & down  in  the  cuntry  & at  last  priuatly  in  m’  Fenwicks  house; 
& there  I stayed  till  m*'  Cotton  m’  Hooker  Ston  Weld  went  to  New 
England,  & herevpon  most  of  the  godly  in  England  were  awakened 
& intended  m®  to  goe  to  N.  England;  & I hauing  a call  by  diuerse 
freends  in  New  England  to  come  ouer  & many  in  old  England  de- 
siring me  to  goe  ouer  & pmising  to  goe  with  me;  I did  therevpo 
resolue  to  goe  thither  espetially  considering  the  season;  & thus  the 
Lord  blest  me  in  this  darke  cuntry  & gaue  me  a son  called  Thomas 
Anno.  1633:  my  poore  wife  being  in  sore  extremities  4 dayes  by 
reaso  shee  had  an  vnskilfull  midwife;  but  as  the  affliction  was  very 
bitter  so  the  Lord  did  [ 48  ] teach  me  much  by  it  & I had  need  of  it 
for  I began  to  grow  secretly  proud  & full  of  sensuallity  delighting  my 
soule  in  my  deare  wife  more  then  in  my  god  who  I had  pmised  better 
vnto;  & my  spirit  grew  feirce  in  some  things,  & secretly  mindles  of  the 

1 Thomas  Morton;  he  has  been  described  as  belonging  to  the  school  of  Richard 
Hooker  rather  than  of  Laud.  His  conciUatory  attitude  distinguished  him  in  a day 
of  violent  partisanship.  Victoria  History  of  the  County  of  Durham,  ii.  46-47. 
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soules  of  the  people;  but  the  Lord  by  this  affliction  of  my  wife  learnt 
me  to  desire  to  feare  him  more,  & to  keepe  his  dread  in  my  hart;  & so 
seeing  I had  bin  tossed  from  the  South  to  the  North  of  England  & now 
could  goe  no  further;  I then  began  to  listen  to  a call  to  New  England. 

The  reasons  w®  swayed  me  to  come  to  N.E:  were  many;  1 I saw 
no  call  to  any  other  place  in  old  England  nor  way  of  subsistence  in 
peace  & comfort  to  me  & my  family;  2:  diuerse  people  in  old  England 
of  my  deare  freends  desired  me  to  goe  to  N : E : there  to  Hue  together 
& some  went  before  & writ  to  me  of  puiding  a place  for  a company 
of  vs,  on  of  which  was  John  Bridge;  ^ & I saw  diuerse  families  of  my 
Xtian  freends  [49]  who  were  resolued  thither  to  goe  w‘  me;  3;  I 
saw  the  Lord  depting  fro  England  w"  m®  Hooker  & m®  Cotton  were 
gone,  & I saw  the  harts  of  most  of  the  godly  set  & bent  that  way  & 
I did  thinke  I should  feele  many  miseries  if  I stayd  behind,  4:  my 
judgement  was  then  conuinced  not  only  of  the  euill  of  Cseremonies 
but  of  mixt  communion  & joyning  with  such  in  sacraments  tho  I 
euer  judged  it  Lawfull  to  joyne  with  them  in  preaching,  5:  I saw  it 
my  duty  to  desire  the  fruitio  of  all  gods  ordinances,  w®  I could  not 
enjoy  in  old  England;  6:  my  deare  wife  did  much  long  to  see  me 
setled  there  in  peace  & so  put  me  on  to  it;  7:  although  it  was  true  I 
should  stay  & suffer  for  X*  yet  I saw  no  rule  for  it  now  the  Lord  had 
opened  a doore  of  escape;  otherwise  I did  incline  much  to  stay  & 
suffer  especially  after  o®  sea  stormes;  8:  tho  my  ends  were  mixt  & 
I looked  m®  to  my  own  quiet,  yet  the  Lord  let  me  see  the  glory  of 
those  Liberties  in  N : England  [ 50  ] & made  me  purpose  if  euer  I 
should  come  ouer  to  Hue  among  gods  people  as  on  come  out  from  the 
dead,  to  his  prayse;  tho  since  I haue  seene  as  the  Lords  goodnes  so 
my  own  exceeding  weaknes  to  be  as  good  as  I thought  to  haue  bin: 
& although  they  did  desire  me  to  stay  in  the  North  & preach  priuatly, 
yet  1 I saw  that  this  time  could  not  be  long  w*out  trouble  from  King 
Charles;  2 I saw  no  reaso  to  spend  my  time  priuatly  when  I might 
possibly  exercise  my  talent  publikely  in  N : E : 3 I did  hope  my  going 
ouer  might  make  them  to  follow  me.  4 I considered  how  sad  a thing 
it  would  be  for  me  to  leaue  my  wife  & child,  (if  I should  dy)  in  that 
rude  place  of  the  North  where  was  nothing  but  barbarous  wickednes 

^ John  Bridge  was  in  Cambridge  as  early  as  1632,  remaining  there  after  the 
Hooker  exodus  and  serving  at  various  times  as  Deacon,  Selectman,  and  Represen- 
tative. Paige,  History  of  Cambridge,  p.  500. 
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generally  & how  sweet  it  would  be  to  leaue  them  among  gods  people 
tho  poore;  5 miy  liberty  in  priuate  was  dayly  threatned;  & I thought 
it  wisdom  to  depart  before  the  Purseuants  came  out  [ 51  ] for  so  I 
might  depart  with  more  peace,  & lesse  trouble  & danger  to  me  & my 
freends;  & I knew  not  whether  god  would  haue  me  to  hazard  my 
pson  & comfort  of  me  & all  mine,  for  a disorderly  manner  of  preaching 
priuatly  (as  it  was  reputed)  in  those  parts;  so  after  I had  preached 
my  farewell  sermon  at  Newcastle,  I departed  from  the  North  in  a 
ship  laden  with  Coles,  for  Ipswich,  about  the  beginn[m]g  of  June, 
after  I had  bin  about  a yeare  in  the  North  the  Lord  hauing  blest 
some  few  sermons  & notes  to  diuerse  in  Newcastle;  from  whom  I 
parted  filled  with  there  loue;  & so  the  Lord  gaue  vs  a speedy  voyage 
from  thence  to  Ipswich  in  old  England;  whether  I came  in  a dis- 
guised manner  with  my  wife  & child  & mayd;  & stayed  a while  at 
IVI’’  Russells  ^ house  another  while  at  m'’  Collins  ^ his  house  & then 
went  down  to  Essex  to  the  town  where  I had  preached,  viz.  Earles- 
Colne  to  [ 52  ] m''  Richard  Harlakendens  house  where  I liued  priuatly 
but  with  m®  loue  from  them  all;  as  also  from  m’'  Joseph  Cooke;®  & 
also  with  freends  at  Londo  & Northampton  shire;  & truly  I found 
this  time  of  my  life  wherin  I was  so  tossed  vp  & down  & had  no  place 
of  setling,  but  kept  secret  in  regard  of  the  Bishops  the  most  vncom- 
fortable  & fruitles  time  to  my  own  soule  especially  that  euer  I had 
in  my  life;  & therefore  I did  long  to  be  in  N:  E : as  soone  as  might  be; 
& the  rather  because  my  wife  hauing  weaned  her  first  son  Thomas 
had  conceiued  agayne  & was  breeding;  & I knew  no  place  in  England 
where  shee  could  Ly  in,  without  discouery  of  my  selfe,  danger  to  my 
selfe  & all  my  freends  that  should  receiue  me;  & where  we  could  not 
but  giue  offense  to  many  if  I should  haue  my  child  not  baptized:  & 
therefore  there  being  diuerse  godly  resolued  to  goe  toward  the 

latter  end  of  the  yeare;  if  I would  goe,  I did  therefore  resolue  to  goe 
that  [53  ] yeare  the  end  of  that  summer  I came  from  the  North:  & 
the  time  appointed  for  the  ship  to  goe  out  was  about  a moneth  or 
fortnight  before  Michaelmas  (as  they  here  call  it)  the  Ship  was  called 


1 John  Russell  was  one  of  the  Shepard  group  in  1635.  Paige,  p.  35. 

^ Edward  Collins  settled  in  Cambridge  in  1635  or  1636.  Id.,  p.  35. 

* Joseph  and  George  “Cocke”  were  among  those  crossing  with  Shepard  on 
the  Defense  in  1635,  officially  listed  as  Roger  Harlakenden’s  servants.  J.  C. 
Hotten,  Lists  of  Emigrants  to  America,  1600-1700,  p.  100. 
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the  Hope  of  Ipswich,  the  master  of  it  (a  very  able  seaman)  was  M"' 
Gurling  who  pfessed  much  loue  to  me,  who  had  got  this  Ship  of  400 
tun  from  the  Danes  & as  some  report  it  was  by  some  fraud;  but  he 
denyed  it,  & being  a man  very  louing  & full  of  fayre  pmises  of  going 
at  the  time  appointed,  and  an  able  seaman  hence  we  resolued  to  ad- 
uenture  that  time  tho  dangerous  in  regard  of  the  approaching  winter. 

Now  here  the  Lords  woonderfull  terrour  & mercy  to  vs  did  appeare; 

For  being  come  to  Ipswich  w*^  my  family  at  the  time  appointed  the 
ship  was  not  ready  & we  stayed  6.  or  8 weekes  longer  then  the  time 
pmised  for  her  [ 54  ] going  & so  it  was  very  late  in  the  yeare  & very 
dangerous  to  goe  to  sea,  & indeed  if  we  had  gone  doubtles  we  had  all 
pished  vpo  the  seas  it  being  so  extreame  cold  & tempestuous  winter; 
but  yet  we  could  not  goe  back  when  we  had  gone  so  far;  & the  Lord 
saw  it  good  to  chastise  vs  for  rushing  onward  too  soone;  & hazarding 
0''  selues  in  that  manner  & I had  many  feares  & much  darknes  (I 
remember)  ouerspread  my  soule,  doubting  of  our  way  yet  I say  we 
could  not  now  goe  back:  only  I learnt  from  that  time  neuer  to  goe 

^ Edward  Johnson  furnishes  additional  details  relating  to  these  weeks  at 
Ipswich  (he  mistakenly  says  Yarmouth)  in  his  Wonder-Working  Providence 
(ed.  1867,  pp.  64-65);  . some  persons  eagerly  hunting  for  Mr.  Thomas 

Shepard,  began  to  plot  (for  apprehending  of  him)  with  a Boy  of  Sixteene  or  seven- 
teene  yeares  of  Age,  who  hved  in  the  House  where  he  Lodged  to  open  the  doore 
for  them  at  a certaine  houre  in  the  night;  But  the  Lord  Christ,  who  is  the  Shep- 
heard  of  Israel  kept  a most  sure  watch  over  his  indeared  servants,  for  thus  it 
befell,  the  sweet  words  of  grace  falling  from  the  . . . lips  of  this  Reverend  and 
godly  Mr.  Thomas  Shepard  in  the  hearing  of  the  Boy  (the  Lords  working  withall) 
hee  was  perswaded  this  was  an  holy  man  of  God,  and  therefore  with  many  troubled 
thoughts,  began  to  relate  his  former  practice,  although  he  had  a great  some  of 
money  promised  him,  onely  to  get  them  in  at  the  houre  and  time  appointed;  but 
the  Boy,  the  more  neere  the  time  came,  grew  more  pensive  and  sad,  insomuch 
that  his  Master  taking  notice  thereof  began  to  question  him  about  the  cause 
of  his  heavinesse,  who  being  unvdlling  to  reveale  the  matter,  held  of  from  con- 
fessing a long  time,  till  by  urgent  and  insinuating  search  of  his  godly  Master, 
with  teares  hee  tells  that  on  such  a night  hee  had  agreed  to  let  in  Men  to  ap- 
prehend the  godly  Preacher.  The  good  Man  of  the  house  forthwith  gave  notice 
thereof  unto  them,  who  with  the  helpe  of  some  well-affected  persons  was  convay’d 
away  by  boate  through  a back  Lane,  the  men  at  the  time  appointed  came  to  the 
house,  where  finding  not  the  doore  open  (when  they  hfted  up  the  Latch)  as  they 
expected,  they  thrust  their  staves  under  it  to  hft  it  from  the  hookes,  but  being 
followed  by  some  persons,  whom  the  good  man  of  the  house  had  appointed  for 
that  end;  yet  were  they  boulstred  out  in  this  their  wicked  act  by  those  who  set 
them  one  worke.  Notwithstanding  they  were  greatly  ashamed  when  they  mist 
of  their  end.” 
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about  a sad  businesse  in  the  darke,  vnles  gods  call  within  as  well  as 
that  without  be  very  strong  & cleare  & comfortable;  so  that  in  the 
yeare  1634:  about  the  beginn[m]g  of  the  winter,  we  set  sayle  from 
Harwich;  & hauing  gone  some  few  leagues  on  to  the  sea;  the  wind 
stopt  vs  that  night  & so  we  cast  anchor  in  a dangerous  place:  & on 
the  morning  the  wind  grew  feirce  & rough  agaynst  vs  full,  & draue 
vs  toward  the  sands,  but  the  vessell  being  laden  too  heauy  [ 55  ] at 
the  head  would  not  stir  for  all  that  w®  the  seamen  could  doe,  but 
draue  vs  full  vp6  the  sands,  neare  Harwich  harbour;  & the  ship  did 
grate  vp6  the  sands,  & was  in  great  danger;  but  the  Lord  directed 
on  man  to  cut  some  cable  or  rope  in  the  ship  & so  shee  was  turned 
about  & was  beaten  quite  backward  toward  Yarmouth,  quite  out 
of  0''  way;  but  while  the  ship  was  in  this  great  danger  a woonderfull 
miraculous  puidence  did  appeare  to  vs;  for  on  of  the  seamen  that 
he  might  saue  the  vessell  fell  in,  when  it  was  in  that  danger  & so  was 
carryed  out  a mile  or  more  from  the  ship;  & giuen  for  dead  & gone; 
the  ship  was  then  in  such  danger  that  none  could  attend  to  follow  him; 
& when  it  was  out  of  the  danger  it  was  a very  great  hazard  to  the 
hues  of  any  that  should  take  the  skiph  to  seeke  to  find  him;  yet  it 
pleased  the  Lord  that  being  discerned  afar  off  floating  vpo  the  waters; 
3 of  the  seamen  aduentured  out  vpo  the  rough  waters  & at  last  about 
an  houre  after  he  fell  into  the  sea  (as  we  conjectured)  they  came  & 
found  him  floating  vpo  the  waters,  neuer  able  to  [ 56  ] swim,  but 
supported  by  a diuine  hand  all  this  while;  when  the  men  came  to 
him  they  were  glad  to  find  him  but  concluded  he  was  dead,  & so  got 
him  into  the  skiph,  & when  he  was  there  tumbled  him  down  as  on 
dead ; yet  on  of  them  sayd  to  the  rest  let  vs  vse  what  meanes  we  can 
if  there  be  life  to  preserue  it,  & therevpo  turned  his  head  downward 
for  the  water  to  run  out,  & hauing  done  so,  the  fellow  began  to  gaspe 
& breath  then  they  apply ed  other  meanes  they  had;  & so  he  began 
at  last  to  mooue  & then  to  speake,  & by  that  time  he  came  to  the 
ship  he  was  prety  well  & able  to  walke:  & so  the  Lord  shewed  vs  his 
great  power,  wherevpo  a godly  man  in  the  ship  then  sayd;  this  mans 
danger  & deliuerance  is  a type  of  ours,  for  he  did  feare  dangers  were 
neare  vnto  vs,  & that  yet  the  Lords  power  should  be  shewn  in  sauing 
of  vs;  for  so  indeed  it  was;  for  the  wind  did  driue  vs  quite  backward 
out  of  our  way  & gaue  vs  no  place  to  anchor  at  vntill  we  came  vnto 
Yarmouth  rodes;  an  open  place  at  sea  yet  fit  for  anchorage;  but 
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otherwise  a very  dangerous  place;  & so  we  came  thither  thorow  many 
vncomfortable  hazards  within  30  houres,  & cast  anchor  in  Yarmouth 
rodes  [ 57  ] which  when  we  had  done  vpo  a Saturday  morning,  the 
Lord  sent  a most  dreadfull  & terrible  storme  of  wind  from  the  West, 
so  dreadfull  that  to  this  day  the  seamen  call  it  Windy  Saturday; 
that  it  also  scattered  many  ships  in  diuerse  coasts  at  that  time  & 
diuerse  ships  were  cast  away,  on  among  the  rest  w®  was  the  seamans 
ship  who  came  with  vs  from  N.  Castell  was  cast  away  & he  & all  his 
men  pished;  but  when  the  wind  thus  arose  the  master  cast  all  his 
anchors,  but  the  storme  was  so  terrible  that  the  anchors  broke  & the 
ship  draue  toward  the  sands  where  we  could  not  but  be  cast  away, 
wherevpo  the  master  cries  out  that  we  were  dead  men  & therevpo 
the  whole  company  goe  to  prayer;  but  the  vessell  still  draue  so  neare 
to  the  sands;  that  the  master  shot  off  2 peeces  of  ordnance  to  the 
town  for  helpe  to  saue  the  passengers;  the  town  pceiued  it  & lOOOds 
came  vpo  the  walls  of  Yarmouth  & looked  vpon  vs  hearing  we  w^ere 
New  England  men  [ 58  ] & pittyed  much  & gaue  vs  for  gone  because 
they  saw  other  ships  pishing  neare  vnto  vs  at  that  time;  but  could  not 
send  any  helpe  vnto  vs,  tho  much  mony  was  offred  by  some  to  hazard 
themselues,  for  vs;  so  the  master  not  knowing  what  to  do;  it  pleased 
the  Lord  that  there  was  on  M''  Cock  a drunken  fellow  but  no  seaman, 
yet  on  that  had  bin  at  sea  often  & would  come  in  a humour  vnto 
New  England,  with  vs;  whether  it  was  to  see  the  cuntry  or  no  I 
cannot  tell;  but  sure  I am  god  intended  it  for  good  vnto  vs  to  make 
him  an  instrument  to  saue  all  o’’  Hues;  for  he  pswaded  the  master 
to  cut  down  his  mainemast;  the  master  was  vnwilling  to  [do]  it, 
& besotted  not  sensible  of  ours  & his  own  losse;  at  last  this  Cock 
calls  for  hatchets  tells  the  master  if  yow  be  a man  saue  the  Hues  of 
your  passengers,  cut  down  your  maine  mast;  herevpo  he  encouraged 
all  the  company  who  were  forlorne  & hopeles  of  life;  & the  seamen 
presently  cut  down  the  mast  aboard,  just  at  that  very  time  [59] 
wherein  we  all  gaue  o’’  selues  for  gone  to  see  neither  old  nor  New 
England  nor  faces  of  freends  any  more,  there  being  neare  vpo  200 
passengers  in  the  ship,  & so  when  the  mast  was  down,  the  master 
had  on  little  anchor  left;  & cast  it  out,  but  the  ship  was  driuen  away 
toward  the  sands  still  & the  seamen  came  to  vs  & bid  vs  looke  (point- 
ing to  the  place)  where  our  graues  should  shortly  be;  conceiuing  also 
that  the  wind  had  broke  off  this  anchor  also;  so  the  master  [60] 
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pfessed  he  had  done  what  he  could  & therefore  now  desired  vs  to  goe 
to  prayer,  so  Norton  ^ in  on  place  & my  selfe  in  another  pt  of 
the  ship;  he  with  the  passengers  & my  selfe  with  the  mariners,  aboue 
decks  went  to  prayer  & committed  o''  soules  & bodies  vnto  the  Lord 
that  gaue  them;  immediatly  after  prayer  the  wind  began  to  abate, 
& the  ship  stayd,  for  the  last  anchor  was  not  broke  (as  we  concerned) 
but  only  rent  vp  with  the  wind  & so  draue  & was  drawn  along  plowing 
the  sands  with  the  violence  of  the  wind;  which  abating  after  prayer 
(tho  still  very  terrible),  the  [61  ] ship  was  stopt  just  when  it  was  ready 
to  be  swallowed  vp  of  the  sands,  a very  little  w^ay  off  from  it;  & so 
we  rid  it  out,  yet  not  without  feare  of  o''  hues  tho  the  anchor  stopt 
the  ship;^  because  the  cable  was  let  out  so  far  that  a little  rope  held 
the  cable,  & the  cable  the  little  anchor  & the  little  anchor  the  great 
ship  in  this  great  storme;  but  when  on  of  the  company  pceiued  that 
we  w'ere  so  strangely  preserued;  had  these  woords,  that  threed  we 
hang  by  will  saue  vs;  for  so  w'e  accounted  of  the  rope  fastned  to  the 
anchor  [ 62  ] 

In  compariso  of  the  feirce  storme;  & so  indeed  it  did,  the  Lord 
shewing  his  dreadfull  power  toward  vs,  & yet  his  vnspeakeable  rich 
mercy  to  vs,  wdio  in  depths  of  mercy  heard  nay  helped  vs  where  we 
could  not  cry  thorow  the  disconsolate  feares,  we  had,  out  of  these 
depths  of  seas  & miseries:  this  deliuerance  was  so  great  that  I then 
did  thinke  if  euer  the  Lord  did  bring  me  to  shore  agayne  I should 
liue  like  on  come  & risen  from  the  dead;  this  is  on  of  those  lining 
mercies  the  Lord  hath  shewn  me,  a mercy  to  my  selfe,  to  my  wife  & 

1 John  Norton  (1606-1663),  then  curate  of  Bishop’s  Stortford,  Northampton- 
shire; he  too  started  for  New  England  again  the  following  year,  though  not  on  the 
same  ship  as  Shepard.  After  a period  at  Ipswich,  he  succeeded  Cotton  in  the 
Boston  church. 

* According  to  Johnson’s  account  of  the  storm  (p.  65),  “the  Master,  and  other 
Sea  men  made  a strange  construction  of  the  sore  storme  they  met  withall,  saying, 
their  Ship  was  bewitched,  and  therefore  made  use  of  the  common  Charme  ignorant 
people  use,  nailing  two  red  hot  horse-shoos  to  their  maine  mast.” 

Thomas  Woodcock’s  Notebook  gives  the  following  account  of  this  episode: 
“IMien  he  was  going  from  Yarmouth  to  New-England  a suddain  storm  drave 
the  ship  on  the  sands  that  the  men  called  for  all  to  shift  for  themselves  for  their 
lives,  for  there  was  no  hope.  Says  S.  have  you  done  what  you  can?  they  said, 
yes.  Come  then,  saith  he,  let  us  pray,  and  see  what  God  will  do.  Before  he  had 
done  praying  the  wind  turned,  fetched  the  ship  of  the  sands  and  flung  her  into 
the  maine;  so  they  came  to  shore;  a little  after  went  to  sea  again  and  finisht  their 
voyage  prosperously.  Thus  was  this  good  man  preserved  for  great  purposes.” 
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child  then  lining,  & to  my  second  son  Thomas  who  was  in  this  storme 
but  in  the  woombe  of  his  deare  mother  who  might  then  have  pished 
& bin  cut  off  from  all  hope  of  meanes  & merey;  & vnto  my  deare 
freends  then  with  me;  viz:  brother  Champney  ^ Frost  Goff.^  & 
diuerse  others  most  deare  Saynts;  & also  to  all  with  me.  & how  would 
the  name  of  the  Lord  suffred  if  we  had  so  pished  [ 63  ] that  the  Lord 
Jesus  should  haue  respect  to  me  so  vile  & on  at  that  time  full  of  many 
temptations  & weaknesses,  amazed  much  & deeply  afrayd  of  gods 
terrour,  yet  supported ; I desire  this  mercy  may  be  remembred  of  my 
children  & there  childrens  children  when  I am  dead  & cannot  prayse 
the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  lining  any  more;  & so  we  continued  that 
night,  many  sick  many  weake  & discouraged,  many  sad  harts;  yet 
vp6  the  sabboth  morning  we  departed  & went  out  of  the  ship;  I 
feare  a little  too  soone  for  we  should  haue  spent  that  day  in  praysing 
of  him ; yet  we  were  afrayd  of  neglecting  a seaso  of  puidence  in  going 
out  while  we  had  a calme;  & many  sick  folke  were  unfit  for  that  woorke 
& had  need  of  refreshing  at  shore;  So  vpo  the  sabboth  day  morning 
boats  came  to  o’’  vessell  from  the  town;  & so  my  deare  wife  & child 
went  in  the  first  boat;  but  here  the  Lord  [ 64  ] saw  that  these  waters 
were  not  sufficient  to  wash  away  my  filth  & sinfulnes  & therefore  he 
cast  me  into  the  fire  as  soone  as  euer  I was  vpo  the  sea  in  the  boat 
for  there  my  first  borne  child  very  precious  to  my  soule  & dearly 
beloued  of  me  was  smitten  with  sicknes,  the  Lord  sent  a vomiting 
vpo  it  wherby  it  grew  faint,  & nothing  that  we  could  vse  could  stop 
its  vomiting  altho  we  had  many  helpes  at  Yarmouth  & this  was  a 
very  bitter  affliction  to  me,  & the  Lord  now  shewd  me  my  weake  fayth 
want  of  feare  pride  carnall  content  immoderate  loue  of  creatures, 
& of  my  child  especially,  & begot  in  me  some  desires  & purposes  to 
feare  his  name;  but  yet  the  Lord  would  not  be  intreated  for  the  life 
of  it  & after  a fortnights  sicknes  at  last  it  gaue  vp  the  ghost  when 
its  mother  had  giuen  it  vp  to  the  Lord;  & was  buried  at  Yarmouth; 
where  I durst  not  be  present  least  the  Purseuants  should  apprehend 

^ Richard  Champney;  he  came  with  Shepard  in  1635  and  served  many  years 
as  Ruhng  Elder  in  the  Cambridge  Church.  Paige,  p.  506. 

^ Both  Edmund  Frost  and  Edward  Goffe  came  over  the  same  year  as  Shepard, 
but  not  in  the  same  ship.  Both  settled  in  Cambridge  where  Frost  acquired  an 
estate  on  the  westerly  side  of  Dunster  Street  between  Harvard  Square  and  Mt. 
Auburn  Street.  Goffe  became  one  of  the  biggest  landowners.  Goffe’s  College,  one 
of  the  early  Harvard  College  buildings,  was  one  of  his  properties. 
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me  & I should  be  discouered  w®  was  a great  afflictio  & very  bitter  to 
me  & my  deare  [65  ] wife;  & hereby  I saw  the  Lord  did  come  neare 
to  me  & I did  verily  feare  the  Lord  would  take  away  my  Wife  also 
if  not  my  selfe  not  long  after;  & these  afflictions  together  w‘  the  Lords 
crossing  vs  & being  so  directly  agaynst  our  voyage  made  me  secretly 
willing  to  stay  & suffer  in  England  & my  hart  was  not  so  much  toward 
N.  E:  yet  this  satisfied  me  that  seeing  there  was  a dore  opened  of 
escape  why  should  I suffer;  & I considered  how  vnfit  I was  to  goe  to 
such  a good  land  w*  such  an  vnmortified  hard  darke  formall  hypo- 
criticall  hart  & therefore  no  woonder  if  the  Lord  did  thus  crosse  me; 
& the  Lord  made  me  feare  my  afflictio  came  in  pt  for  runn[fn]g  too 
far  in  a way  of  separatio  fro  the  mixt  Assemblies  in  England:  tho  I 
blesse  god  I haue  euer  beleeued  that  there  are  true  churches  in  many 
parishes  in  England  where  the  Lord  sets  vp  able  men  & ministers  of 
his  gospell : & I [ 66  ] haue  abhorred  to  refuse  to  heare  any  able 
minister  in  England; 

So  that  now  I hauing  buried  my  first  borne  & being  in  great  sadnes 
& not  knowing  where  to  goe,  nor  w*  to  doe  the  Lord  sent  Roger 
Harlakenden  & my  brother  Samuell  Shepard  to  visit  me  after  they 
had  heard  of  o®  escape  at  sea,  who  much  refreshed  vs;  & claue  to 
me  in  my  sorrowes;  & being  casting  about  where  to  goe  & liue;  M' 
Bridge  * then  minister  in  Norwich  sent  for  me  to  come  & liue  with 
him  & being  come;  on  M''*®  Corbet  who  lined  5 miles  off  Norwich  an 
aged  eminent  godly  gentlewoma  hearing  of  my  comming  & that  by 
being  w*  m®  Bridge  might  hazard  his  liberty  by  countenancing  of  me, 
shee  did  therefore  freely  offer  to  me  a great  house  of  hers  standing 
empty  at  a town  called  Bastwick  & there  the  Lord  stird  vp  her  hart 
to  shew  all  loue  to  me  w®  did  much  lighten  & sweeten  my  sorrowes; 
& I saw  the  Lord  Jesus  care  herein  to  me  & saw  cause  of  trusting  [ 67  ] 
him  in  times  of  straits,  who  set  me  in  such  a place  where  I lined  for 
halfe  a yeare  all  the  winter  long  among  & w‘  my  freends  (m'  Har- 
lakenden dwelling  w*  me  & bearing  all  the  charge  of  housekeeping) 
& far  from  the  notice  of  my  enemies,  where  we  enjoyed  sweet  fellow- 
ship on  w*  another  & also  w*  god,  in  a house  w®  was  fit  to  entertayne 
any  Prince,  for  fairenes  greatnes  & pleasantnes;  here  the  Lord  hid 
vs  all  the  winter  long  & when  it  was  fit  to  trauayle  in  the  Spring  we 


1 William  Bridge,  M.A.  Cambridge,  1626. 
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went  vp  to  London;  Harlakenden  not  forsaking  me  all  this  while, 
for  he  was  a father  & mother  to  me;  & when  we  came  to  London  to 
m*'*®  Sherborne,  not  knowing  w*  to  doe,  nor  where  to  line  priuatly; 
the  Lord  prouided  a very  priuate  place  for  vs;  where  my  wife  was 
brought  to  bed  & deliuered  of  my  second  son  Thomas  & none  but 
o''  freends  did  know  of  it;  & so  by  this  meanes  [ 68  ] my  son  was  not 
baptized  vntill  we  came  to  New  England,  the  winter  following;  being 
borne  in  London:  Aprill:  5:  1635:  on  remarkeable  deliuerance  my 
wife  had  when  we  were  comming  vp  to  Londo  m'  Burrowes  the 
minister  kindly  entertayned  vs  about  a fortnight  in  the  way,  & when 
my  wife  was  there,  being  great  w*  child,  shee  fell  down  fro  the  top 
of  a paire  of  stayres  to  the  bottom;  yet  the  Lord  kept  her,  & the  child 
also  safe  fro  that  deadly  danger  When  we  had  bin  also  at  Lond5  for 
a time  & began  to  be  known  in  the  place  my  wife  was  brought  to 
bed;  the  Lord  put  it  into  o'  harts  to  remooue  to  another  place  in 
m'  Eldreds  house  in  London  w®  stood  empty  & the  very  night  we 
were  all  come  away  then  came  the  Purseuants  & others  to  search 
after  vs,  but  the  Lord  deliuered  vs  out  of  there  hands;  & so  w“  the 
L*^  had  recouered  my  wife;  we  began  to  prepare  for  a remoouall  once 
agay ne  to  N : England ; [ 69  ] 

And  the  L*^  seemed  to  make  o'  way  playne 

1 bee:  I had  no  other  call  to  any  place  in  England 
2:  many  more  of  gods  people  resolued  to  goe  w'  me  as  m'  Roger 
Harlakenden  & m'  Champney  &c. 

3:  the  Lord  saw  o'  vnfitnes  & the  vnfitnes  of  our  going  the  yeare 
before;  & therefore  giuing  vs  good  freends  to  accompany  vs  & good 
company  in  the  ship,  we  set  forward,  about  the  10:  of  August  1635: 
with  my  selfe  wife  & my  little  son  Thomas  & other  precious  freends;* 
hauing  tasted  much  of  gods  mercy  in  England,  & lamenting  the 
losse  of  o'  natiue  cuntry  when  we  tooke  o'  last  view  of  it;  In  o'  voyage 
vpon  the  sea  the  Lord  was  very  tender  of  me  & kept  me  fro  the 

' Shepard  and  his  group  sailed  on  the  Defense,  Thomas  Bostock,  master. 
Bostock,  according  to  the  Register  of  the  Port  of  London,  had  brought,  “testi- 
mony from  the  Justices  of  Peace  & Minister  in  Cambridge  of  his  conformitie  to 
the  orders  & discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,”  and  had  taken  ‘ ‘ y®  oaths  of 
Alleg:  & Suprem:”  In  the  official  list  of  passengers,  Shepard  appears  as  “John 
Shepard,”  aged  thirty  six.  Unlike  Roger  Harlakenden,  he  was  not  credited 
with  having  taken  the  oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy.  Samuel  Shepard, 
like  the  Cooke  brothers,  was  listed  as  Harlakenden’s  servant.  Hotten,  pp.  98-100. 
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violence  of  sea  sicknes;  in  o'’  comming  we  were  refreshed  w‘  the 
society  of  m'  Wilson  ^ m'  Jones  ^ by  y'  fayth  & prayers  & preaching; 
the  Ship  we  came  in  was  very  rotten  & vnfit  for  such  a voyage  & 
therefore  the  first  storme  we  had;  we  had  a very  great  leake  w®  did 
much  apall  & affect  vs;  yet  the  Lord  discouered  it  vnto  vs,  when  we 
were  thinking  of  returning  back  agayne;  & much  comforted  o'  harts 
we  had  many  stormes,  in  on  of  which  my  deare  wife  tooke  such  a cold 
[ 70  ] & got  such  weaknes  as  that  shee  fell  into  a consumptio  of  w' 
shee  afterward  dyed;  & also  the  L'* *  preserued  her  w*  the  child  in  her 
armes  fro  eminent  & apparent  death;  for  by  the  shaking  of  the  ship 
in  a violent  storme  her  head  was  pitcht  agaynst  an  iron  bolt  & the 
Lord  miraculously  preserued  the  child  & recouered  my  wife;  this 
was  a great  afflictio  to  me;  & was  a cause  of  many  sad  thoughts  in 
the  ship  how  to  behaue  my  selfe  when  I came  to  N;  England:  my 
resolutions  I haue  written  down  in  my  little  booke;  & so  the  Lord 
after  many  sad  stormes  & wearisom  dayes  & many  longings  to  see 
the  shore  the  Lord  brought  vs  to  the  sight  of  it  vpo  October  2 : Anno : 
1635:  & vpo  October  the  3^*  we  arriued  with  my  wife  child  brother 
Samuell  m'  Harlakenden  m'  Cookes  &c  at  Boston  w*  rejoycing  in 
o'  god  after  a longsom  voyage,  my  deare  wiues  great  desire  being 
now  fulfilled  w®  was  to  leaue  me  in  safety  from  the  hand  of  my  enemies 
& among  gods  people;  & also  the  child  vnder  gods  precious  ordinances; 

Now  when  we  came  vpo  shore  we  were  kindly  saluted  & enter- 
tayned  by  many  freends  & were  the  first  3 dayes  in  [ 71  ] the  house 
of  m'  Cottingto  ^ being  treasurer  at  that  time;  & that  w‘  much  loue; 

When  we  had  bin  here  2 dayes  vpo  the  munday  Oct:  5:  we  came 
(being  sent  for  by  freends  at  Newtown)  to  them  to  my  brother  m' 
Stons  house;  & that  congregatio  being  vpo  their  remoouall  to  Hart- 
foord  at  Connecticut  my  selfe  & those  that  came  with  me  found 
many  houses  empty  & many  psons  willing  to  sell;  & hence  o'  com- 
pany bought  off  there  houses  to  dwell  in,  vntill  we  should  see  another 
place  fit  to  remooue  vnto,  but  hauing  bin  here  some  time  diuerse  of 
our  brethren  did  desire  to  sit  still  & not  to  remooue  farther  ptly  be- 

' John  Wilson,  teacher  of  the  church  in  Boston,  now  returning  from  his  second 
voyage  to  England  since  crossing  with  Winthrop  in  1630. 

^ John  Jones,  who  co-operated  in  the  founding  of  Concord,  subsequently 
moving  to  Fairfield,  Connecticut. 

* William  Coddington,  later  to  become  one  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson’s  champions 
and  Governor  of  Rhode  Island. 
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cause  of  the  fellowship  of  the  churches  ptly  bee:  they  thought  there 
hues  were  short  & remooualls  to  new  plantations  full  of  troubles, 
partly  because  they  found  sufficient  for  themselues  & there  company; 
herevpo  there  was  a purpose  to  enter  into  church  fellowship  w®  we 
did,  the  yeare  after  about  the  end  of  the  winter;^  a fortnight  after 
w®  my  deare  wife  Margaret  dyed  being  first  receiued  into  church 
fellowship,  which  as  shee  much  longed  for  so  the  Lord  did  so  sweeten 
it  vnto  her,  that  shee  was  hereby  [ 72  ] exceedingly  cheared  & com- 
forted w‘  the  sence  of  gods  loue  which  continued  vntill  her  last  gaspe; 

No  sooner  were  we  thus  set  down  & entred  into  church  fellowship; 
but  the  Lord  exercised  vs  & the  whole  cuntry  w*  the  opinions  of 
Familists;^  begun  by  m'*®  Hutchinso“  raysed  vp  to  a great  height 
by  m*^  Vane  too  suddenly  chosen  gouernour,  & maintayned  too  ob- 
scurely by  m”'  Cotton,  & ppagated  too  boldly  by  the  members  of 
Boston  & some  in  other  churches;  by  meanes  of  which  diuision  by 
these  opinions,  the  ancient  & receiued  truth  came  to  be  darkened 
gods  name  to  be  blasphemed,  the  churches  glory  diminished,  many 
godly  greened  many  vTetches  hardned  deceiuing  & being  deceiued, 
growing  wmorse  & woorse;  the  principall  opinio  & seed  of  all  the  rest 
was  this;  viz.  that  a X**®"  should  not  take  any  euidence  of  gods  speciall 
grace  & loue  toward  him  by  the  sight  of  any  graces  or  conditional! 
euangelicall  pmises  to  fayth  or  sanctificatio ; in  way  of  ratiocination; 
(for  this  was  euidence  & so  a way  of  woorkes,)  but  it  must  be  without 
the  sight  of  any  grace  fayth  holines  or  speciall  change  in  himselfe. 
by  immediat  reuelatio  in  an  absolute  pmise.  & because  that  the 
whole  scriptures  do  giue  such  cleare  plaine  & notable  euidences  of 
fauour  to  psons  called  & sanctifyed ; hence  they  [ 73  ] sayd  that  a 
second  euidence  might  be  taken  from  hence  but  no  first  euidence; 
but  from  hence  it  arose  that  as  all  errour  is  fruitfull  so  this  opinio 


1 See  Winthrop’s  Journal  (Hosmer  ed.,  i.  173-174)  for  an  account  of  the 
gathering  of  this  church,  “the  first  use  of  a method  that  later  became  orthodox 
and  prescribed  in  New  England.”  S.  E.  Morison,  Builders  of  the  Bay  Colony, 
p.ll2. 

2 A sect  originating  in  the  sixteenth  century  with  a creed  based  on  the  theory 
that  reUgion  “consists  wholly  in  love  independently  of  the  form  of  faith.”  C.  F. 
Adams,  Antinomianism,  185n'.  From  that  it  was  easy  to  derive  the  idea  of  free 
love,  with  all  its  connotations  of  a “ Communitie  of  Woemen;  & all  promiscuous 
& filthie  cominge  togeather  of  men  & Weomen.  without  Distinction  or  Relation 
of  Marriage.  . . .”  Id.,  p.  314.  See  also  note  23  above. 
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did  gender  aboue  a 100.  monstrous  opinions  in  the  cuntry;  w'  the 
Elders  pceiuing  hauing  vsed  all  priuate  brotherly  meanes  w* 
Cotton  first  ^ & yet  no  healing  herevpo  they  publikely  preached  both 
agaynst  opinions  publikely  & priuatly  maintayned;  & I account  it  no 
small  mercy  to  my  selfe  that  the  Lord  kept  me  fro  that  contagion,  & 
gaue  me  any  hart  or  light  to  see  thorow  those  deuises  of  mens  heads; 
altho  I found  it  a most  vncomfortable  time  to  Hue  in  contentio.  & 
the  Lord  was  graciously  pleased  by  giuing  witnesse  agaynst  them  to 
keepe  this  poore  church  spotles  & cleare  from  them;  this  diuisio  in 
the  church,  began  to  trouble  the  commo  wealth,  m*^  Wheelwright  a 
man  of  a bold  & stiff  conceipt  of  his  own  woorth  & light  preached 
(as  the  court  judged)  a seditious  sermon,^  stirring  vp  all  sorts  agaynst 
those  that  preached  a couenant  of  woorkes;  meaning  all  the  Elders 
in  the  cuntry  that  preached  justificatio  by  fayth  & assurance  of  it, 

' The  following  notes  in  Shepard’s  hand  appear  in  the  manuscript  of  the 
Autobiography: 

M*'  Cotton : repents  not : but  is  hid  only 

1:  W“  m'^*®  Hutchinso  was  conuented  he  comme[n]ded  her  for  all  that  shee 
did  before  her  confinement  & so  gaue  her  a light  to  escape  thorow  the  crowd 
w*  honour. 

2:  being  askt  whether  all  reu[e]lations  were  lost  bee:  all  reuelations  were  either 
to  compleat  Scripture  or  for  the  infancy  of  the  weake  church, 
he  answered  that  they  were  all  ceased  about  ptic.  euents;  rules  to  weake 
X^ansj  ^ seemd  to  confirme  it  now;  wheras  in  the  sermb  it  was  to  the  weake 
church  vnder  the  old  testament,  he  did  extend  it  to  weake  also  vnder 

the  new; 

3:  he  doth  stiffly  hold  the  reuelatid  of  o'  good  estate  still,  without  any  sight 
of  woord  or  woorke : 

From  the  reference  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson’s  “confinement”  it  appears  that  these 
notes  refer  to  the  trial  before  the  church  in  March,  1638,  which  resulted  in  her 
excommunication.  Shepard  was  obviously  not  convinced  of  Cotton’s  sincerity 
when  on  that  occasion  he  aligned  himself  with  the  orthodox  majority.  The  basis 
for  his  first  charge  may  be  found  in  a sentence  of  Cotton’s  Admonition.  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  interrupting  him  while  he  was  discussing  some  of  her  “unsound 
Tenets”  and  their  consequences,  protested  that  she  “did  not  hould  any  of  thease 
Thinges”  before  her  imprisonment.  To  this.  Cotton  replied:  “I  confesse  I did 
not  know  that  yow  held  any  of  thease  Things,  nor  heare  till  hear  of  late:  but  it 
may  be  it  was  my  sleepines  & want  of  wachfull  care  over  you.  . . .”  C.  F.  Adams. 
Antinomianism,  pp.  314-315. 

The  question  of  ‘ ‘ revelations  ” was  one  of  the  fundamental  issues  of  the  case 
against  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  According  to  the  sources  printed  by  Adams,  however, 
it  was  at  the  civil  rather  than  at  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings  against  her  that 
Cotton,  in  answer  to  direct  questions,  gave  his  views  on  this  moot  point. 

“ His  Fast  Day  sermon,  January  19,  1636-7. 
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by  sight  of  fayth  & sanctificatio,  being  enabled  thereto  by  the  spirit : 
the  troubles  thus  increasing;  & all  meanes  vsed  for  crushing  & curing 
these  sorts  a synod  was  thought  of  & called  fro  the  example  Acts: 
15:  wherin  by  the  helpe  of  all  [ 74  ] the  Elders  joyned  together  those 
errours  thorow  the  grace  & power  of  X*  were  discouered,  the  de- 
fenders of  them  conuinced  & ashamed,  the  truth  stablished  & the 
consciences  of  the  sayntts  setled:  there  being  a most  woonderfull 
presence  of  spirit  in  that  assembly:  held  at  Cambridge  An:  1637: 
about  August  & continued  a moneth  together  in  publike  agitations,^ 
for  the  issue  of  this  Synod  was  this 

1:  the  Pekoat  Indians  were  fully  discomfited  for  as  the  opinions 
arose,  wars  did  arise  & when  these  began  to  be  crusht  by  the  ministry 
of  the  Elders  & by  opposing  m'  Vane  & casting  him  & others  fro  being 
magistrates,^  the  enemies  began  to  be  crusht  & were  pfectly  subdued 
by  the  end  of  the  Synod, 

2:  the  magistrates  tooke  courage  & exiled  m^  Wheelwright,  m'‘® 
Hutchinson,  & diuerse  Handers;  whom  the  Lord  did  strangely  dis- 
couer  giuing  most  of  them  ouer  to  all  manner  of  filthy  opinions, 
vntill  many  that  held  with  them  before  were  ashamed  of  them:  & 
so  the  Lord  within  on  yeare  wrought  a great  change  among  vs; 

At  this  time  I cannot  omit  the  goodnes  of  god  as  to  my  selfe  so 
to  all  the  cuntry  in  deliuering  vs  fro  the  Pekoat  furies;  these  Indians 
were  the  stoutest  proudest  & most  successefull  in  there  wars  of  all 
the  Indians;  there  cheefe  Sachem  was  Sasakus.  a proud  cruell  vn- 
hapy  [ 75  ] & headstrong  prince,  who  not  willing  to  be  guided  by  the 
pswasions  of  his  fellow  an  aged  Sachem  Momanattuck  nor  fearing 
the  reuenge  of  the  English,  hauing  first  suckt  the  blood  of  captaine 
Ston  & m^  Oldam  found  it  so  sweet  & his  pceedings  for  on  whole 
winter  so  successefull  that  hauing  beseeged  & kild  about  4 men  that 
kept  Seabrook  fort  he  aduentured  to  fall  vpon  the  English  vp  the 
riuer  at  Wethersfeed  where  he  slew  9 or  10.  men  women  & children 
at  vnawares,  & tooke  two  maids  prisoners  carrying  them  away 
captiue  to  the  Pekoat  cuntry  herevpo  those  vpo  the  riuer  first  gath- 


* The  Synod  lasted  from  August  30  to  September  22.  Winthrop  (Hosmer  ed.), 
I.  232-235. 

^ Vane  was  defeated  by  Winthrop  at  the  election  held  in  Cambridge,  May  17, 
1637.  At  the  same  election,  William  Coddington  and  Atherton  Hough  were 
dropped  from  the  magistracy. 
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ered  about  70  men  & sent  them  into  Pekoat  cuntry,  to  make  that 
the  seat  of  war,  & to  reuenge  the  death  of  those  innocents  whem  they 
barbarously  & most  vnnaturally  slew;  these  men  marched  two  dayes 
& nights  from  the  way  of  the  Naraganset  vnto  Pekoat;  being  guided 
by  those  Indians  then  the  ancient  enemies  of  the  Pekoats  they  in- 
tended to  assault  Sasakus  Fort  but  falling  short  of  it  the  second  night 
the  prouidence  of  god  guided  them  to  another  [ 76  ] nearer,  full  of 
stout  men  & their  best  souldiers  being  as  it  were  coopt  vp  there  to 
the  number  of  3 or  400  in  all  for  the  diuine  slaughter  by  the  hand  of 
the  English;  these  therfore  being  all  night  making  merry  & singing 
the  death  of  the  English  the  next  day,  toward  breake  of  the  day  being 
very  heauy  with  sleepe  the  English  drew  neare  within  the  sight  of 
the  fort,  very  weary  with  trauayle  & want  of  sleepe,  at  which  time 
500  Naragansets  fled  for  feare  & only  2 of  the  company  stood  to  it 
to  conduct  them  to  the  fort  & the  dore  & entrance  thereof;  the  English 
being  come  to  it  awakened  the  fort  with  a peale  of  muskets  directed 
into  the  midst  of  there  wigwams;  & after  this  some  vndertaking  to 
compasse  the  fort  without  some  aduentured  into  the  fort  vpo  the 
very  faces  of  the  enemy  standing  ready  with  there  arrowes  ready 
bent  to  shoot  wEo  euer  should  aduenture;  but  the  English  casting 
by  there  peeces  tooke  there  swoords  in  there  hands  (the  Lord  doubling 
there  strength  & courage)  & fell  vpo  the  Indians  wEere  a hot  fight 
continued  about  the  space  of  an  houre,  at  last  by  the  directio  of  on 
Captayne  Mason  there  wigwams  were  set  on  fire  w'  being  [ 77  ] dry 
& contiguous  on  to  another  was  most  dreadfull  to  the  Indians,  some 
burning  some  bleeding  to  death  by  the  swoord  some  resisting  till 
they  were  cut  off  some  flying  were  beat  dowm  by  the  men  without 
vntill  the  Lord  had  vtterly  consumed  the  whole  company  except 
4 or  5.  girles  they  tooke  prisoners  & dealt  with  them  at  Seabrooke 
as  they  dealt  with  ours  at  Wethersfeeld,^  & tis  verily  thought  scarce 
on  man  escaped  vnles  on  or  twm  to  carry  foorth  tydings  of  the  la- 
mentable end  of  there  fellowes;  & of  the  English  not  on  man  was  kild 


* The  reference  is  to  the  wife  and  children  of  Mononotto.  ‘ ‘ It  was  known  to 
be  by  her  Mediation  that  two  English  Maids  (that  w'ere  taken  away  from  Wethers- 
field. . .)  were  saved  from  Death,  in  requital  of  whose  Pity  and  Humanity,  the 
Life  of  her  self  and  her  Children  was  not  only  granted  her,  but  she  was  in  special 
recommended  to  the  Care  of  that  honorable  Gentleman  Mr.  Jo/in  Winthrop.  . . 
Hubbard’s  Indian  Wars  (ed.  1865),  ii.  37-38. 
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but  on  by  the  musket  of  an  Englishman  (as  was  conceiued)  some  were 
wounded  much  but  all  recouered  & restored  agayne: 

Thus  the  Lord  hauing  deliuered  the  cuntry  from  war  with  Indians 
& Familists  (who  arose  & fell  together)  he  was  pleased  to  direct  the 
harts  of  the  magistrates  (then  keeping  court  ordinarily  in  o'  town 
because  of  ther  stirs  at  Boston)  to  thinke  of  erecting  a Schoole  or 
Colledge,  & that  speedily  to  be  a nursery  of  knowledge  in  these 
deserts  & supply  for  posterity;  & [ 78  ] because  this  town  (then  called 
Newtown)  was  thorow  gods  great  care  & goodnes  kept  spotles  from 
the  contagion  of  the  opinions  therefore  at  the  desire  of  some  of  o' 
town  the  Deputies  of  the  court,  hauing  got  m'  Eaton  ^ to  attend  the 
Schoole,  the  court  for  that  & sundry  other  reasons- determined  to 
erect  the  Colledge  here;  w®  was  no  sooner  done  but  the  cheefe  of  the 
magistrates  & Elders  sent  to  England  to  desire  helpe  to  forward  this 
woorke,  but  they  all  neglecting  vs  (in  a manner)  the  Lord  put  it  into 
the  hart  of  on  m'  Haruard  who  dyed  woorth  1600’  to  giue  halfe  his 
estate  to  the  erecting  of  the  Schoole,  the  man  was  a Scholler  & pious 
in  his  life  & enlarged  toward  the  cuntry  & the  good  of  it  in  life  & 
death;  but  no  sooner  was  this  giuen;  but  m'  Eaton  (pfessing  emi- 
nently yet  falsely  & most  deceiptfully  the  feare  of  god)  did  lauish 
out  a great  part  of  it  & being  for  his  cruelty  to  his  schollers  esp'^  to 
on  Biscoe  as  also  for  some  other  wantonnes  in  life,  not  so  notoriously 
known  driuen  the  cuntry;^  the  Lord  about  a yeare  after  graciously 
made  vp  the  breach  by  on  m'  Dunstar,®  a man  pious  painfull  & fit 
to  teach  & very  fit  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  domesticall  affaires 
of  the  Colledge;  whom  god  hath  m®  honoured  & blessed; 

The  sin  of  m'  Eaton  was  at  first  not  so  clearly  discerned  by  me, 
yet  after  [ 79  ] more  full  informatio,  I saw  his  sin  great  & my  ignorance 
& want  of  wisdom  & watchfulnes  ouer  him  very  great  for  w®  I desire 
to  mourne  all  my  life;^  & for  the  breach  of  his  family 


1 Nathaniel  Eaton,  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  at  Franeker. 
He  was  a brother  of  Theophilus  Eaton,  of  New  Haven. 

* Haled  into  court  in  September,  1639,  because  of  the  Briscoe  affair,  Eaton 
was  fined  and  assessed  damages,  removed  from  his  position  at  Harvard,  and 
permanently  disqualified  from  teaching  in  the  colony. 

^ Henry  Dunster;  see  Morison,  Builders  of  the  Bay  Colony,  ch.  6. 

* From  Winthrop’s  account  of  the  episode  (Hosmer  ed.,  i.  310-315)  it  would 
appear  that  Shepard  had  ample  reason  to  lament  his  part  in  the  proceedings. 
After  Eaton  had  given  his  usher  an  unmerciful  beating,  he  persuaded  Shepard 
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But  thus  the  Lord  hath  bin  very  good  vnto  me,  in  planting  the 
place  I lined  in  with  such  a mercy  to  my  selfe  such  a blessing  to  my 
children  & the  cuntry  such  an  opportunity  of  doing  good  to  many 
by  doing  good  to  students;  as  the  schoole  is; 

After  this  I fell  sick  after  m'"  Harlakendens  death  my  most  deare 
freend  ^ & most  precious  seruant  of  Jesus  X*;  & when  I was  very 
Low  & my  blood  much  corrupted  the  Lord  reuiued  me,  & after  that 
tooke  pleasure  in  me  to  blesse  my  labours  that  I was  not  altogether 
vseles  nor  fruitles; 

And  not  only  to  speake  by  me  to  his  people  but  likewise  to  print 
my  notes  vpon  the  9 principles  I intended  to  pceed  on  with  in  York- 
shire but  neuer  intended  them  or  imagined  they  should  be  for  the 
presse;  yet  six  of  them  being  finished  in  old  England  & printed^  & 
the  other  3.  desired  I finished  (the  lord  helping)  those  at  Cambridge 
& so  sent  them  to  England  where  they  also  are  printed,  which  I [ 80  ] 
do  not  glory  in  (for  I know  my  weaknes)  that  my  name  is  vp  by  this 
meanes  but  that  the  Lord  may  be  pleased  to  do  some  good  by  them 
there  in  my  absence  for  I haue  scene  the  Lord  making  improouement 
of  my  weake  abillities  as  far  as  they  could  reach,  & of  my  selfe  to 
the  vtmost,  w®  I desire  to  blesse  his  name  for  euer  for; 


that  Briscoe’s  brief  attempts  at  self-defense  made  the  unfortunate  man  punishable 
by  the  authorities.  Shepard  even  went  so  far  as  to  accompany  Eaton  to  the 
governor  and  some  of  the  magistrates  with  the  request  that  Briscoe  be  “enjoined 
to  a public  acknowledgement,  etc.”  The  fact  that  Shepard  had  admitted  Eaton 
among  the  first  to  full  communion  in  his  church,  preserving  the  record  of  the 
latter’s  statement  of  conversion  in  his  notebook,  could  only  have  added  to  his 
chagrin. 

1 Roger  Harlakenden  died  of  small  pox,  November  17,  1638.  Winthrop 
(i.  281)  laments  the  passing  of  “a  very  godly  man,  ...  of  good  use  both  in 
the  commonwealth  (Assistant)  and  in  the  church.”  By  his  will,  which  Shepard 
witnessed,  Harlakenden  left  his  friend  £40,  and  entrusted  to  him  the  disburse- 
ment of  £20  left  to  the  “pore  brethren  of  o*'  Congregation.”  New  England  His- 
torical and  Genealogical  Register,  ii.  182. 

^ The  Sincere  Convert  (London,  1640  and  later  editions).  The  title  page  of  the 
fourth  edition  (1646)  lists  six  “ choyce  and  Divine  Principles”  that  are  “excellently 
and  plainly  opened.”  According  to  Shepard  in  the  introduction  to  The  Sound 
Beleever  (London,  1645),  the  former  work  appeared  without  his  “ privitie,  knowl- 
edge, or  will,”  reliance  presumably  being  had  on  shorthand  accounts  of  his  sermons 
in  England.  The  second  title  is  the  one  under  which  he  published  the  remainder 
of  his  ‘ ‘ notes,”  thereby  satisf jdng  ‘ ‘ the  many  desires  both  of  friends  and  strangers, 
both  by  Private  speeches  and  Letters”  which  he  thought  might  be  “the  voyce 
of  Christ.” 
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The  yeare  after  those  wars  in  the  cuntry  god  hauing  taken  away 
my  first  wife  the  Lord  gaue  me  a second,  the  eldest  daughter  of  m^ 
Hooker^  a blessed  stock;  & the  Lord  hath  made  her  a great  blessing 
to  me  to  carry  on  m"  in  the  family  with  much  care  & wisdom,  & to 
seeke  the  Lord  god  of  her  father; 

The  first  child  I had  by  her  (being  a son)  dyed  (thorow  the  weaknes 
of  the  midwife)  before  it  saw  the  sun  euen  in  the  very  birth  the 
second  (whom  the  Lord  I blesse  hath  hitherto  spared)  viz  my  little 
Samuell  is  yet  lining;  the  third  son,  viz  my  son  John  after  16  weekes 
departed  on  the  sabbath  day  morning  a day  of  rest  to  the  bosom  of 
rest  to  him  who  gaue  it  w®  was  no  small  afflictio  & hartbreaking  to 
me  that  I should  puoke  the  Lord  to  strike  at  my  innocent  children 
for  my  sake; 

The  Lord  thus  afflicting  yet  continud  peace  to  the  cuntry  that 
amazing  mercy  w"  all  England  & Europe  are  in  a flame  [ 81  ] the  Lord 
hath  set  me  & my  children  aside  from  the  flames  of  the  fires  in  Yorke- 
shire  & Northumberland  whence  if  we  had  not  bin  deliuered,  I had 
bin  in  great  afflictions  & temptations,  very  weake  & vnfit  to  be 
tossed  vp  & down  & to  beare  violent  psecution;  the  Lord  therefore 
hath  shewed  his  tendernes  to  me  & mine  in  carrying  me  to  a land 
of  peace  tho  a place  of  tryall ; where  the  Lord  hath  made  the  sauage 
Indians  who  conspired  the  death  of  all  the  English  by  Miantinomo 
vp6  a sudden  if  Vncas  could  haue  bin  cut  off  first  who  stood  in  there 
way;  & determind  an  open  war  vpo  vs  by  the  priuy  suggestions  of 
some  Neutrall  English  on  the  Hand;  to  seeke  for  peace  from  vs  vpo 
o^  own  tearmes  without  bloodshed  August.  26:  1645:  ^ 

But  the  Lord  hath  not  bin  woont  to  let  me  Hue  long  without  some 
afflictio  or  other,  & yet  euer  mixt  with  some  mercy,  & therefore  Aprill 
the  2'^:  1646.  as  he  gaue  me  another  son,  John,  so  he  tooke  away  my 
most  deare  precious  meeke  & louing  wife,  in  childbed,  after  3 weekes 
lying  in,  hauing  left  behind  her  two  hopefull  branches  my  deare 
children,  Samuell,  & John:  this  affliction  was  very  heauy  to  me,  for 
[82]  in  it  the  Lord  seemd  to  withdraw  his  tender  care  for  me  & mine, 
w®  he  graciously  manifested  by  my  deare  wife;  also  refused  to  heare 
prayer,  w“  I did  thinke  he  would  haue  hearkned  & let  me  see  his 
bewty  in  the  land  of  the  lining,  in  restroring  of  her  to  health  agayne; 

1 Joanna  Hooker. 

2 See  Palfrey,  History  of  New  England,  i.  112ff;  224-229. 


1637 

Octob: 
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also  in  taking  her  away  in  the  prime  time  of  her  life  when  shee  might 
haue  lined  to  haue  glorifyed  the  Lord  long,  also  in  threatning  me  to 
pceed  in  rooting  out  my  family,  & that  he  would  not  stop  hauing 
begun  here  as  in  Ely  for  not  being  zealous  enough  agaynst  the  sins 
of  his  son;  & I saw  that  if  I had  pfited  by  former  afflictions  of  this 
nature  I should  not  haue  had  this  scourge;  but  I am  the  Lords,  & 
he  may  doe  with  me  what  he  will,  he  did  teach  me  to  prize  a little 
grace  gained  by  a crosse  as  a sufficient  recompense  for  all  outward 
losses;  but  this  losse  was  very  great;  shee  was  a woman  of  incom- 
parable meeknes  of  spirit,  toward  my  selfe  especially  & very  louing; 
of  great  prudence  to  take  care  for  & order  my  family  affayres  being 
neither  too  lauish  nor  sordid  in  any  thing  so  that  I knew  not  what 
was  vnder  her  hands;  shee  had  an  excellency  to  reprooue  for  sin  & 
discerned  the  euills  of  men;  shee  loued  gods  people  dearly  & studious 
to  pfit  by  there  fellowship,  [ 83  ] & therefore  loued  there  company 
shee  loued  gods  woord  exceedingly  & hence  was  glad  shee  could  read 
my  notes  w®  shee  had  to  muse  on  euery  weeke;  shee  had  a spirit  of 
prayer  beyond  ordinary  of  her  time  & experience  shee  was  fit  to  dy 
long  before  shee  did  dy,  euen  after  the  death  of  her  first  borne  w® 
was  a great  affliction  to  her,  but  her  woorke  not  being  done  then  shee 
lined  almost  9.  yeares  w*  me  & was  the  comfort  of  my  life  to  me  & 
the  last  Sacrament  before  her  lying  in  seemd  to  be  full  of  X*  & thereby 
fitted  forheauen;  shee  did  oft  say  shee  should  not  outline  this  child; 
& when  her  feuer  first  began  (by  taking  some  cold)  shee  told  me  soe, 
that  we  should  loue  exceedingly  together  because  we  should  not 
line  long  together;  her  feuer  tooke  away  her  sleepe,  want  of  sleepe 
wrought  m®  distemp  in  her  head,  & filled  it  w‘  fantasies  & distractions 
but  w*out  raging;  the  night  before  shee  dyed,  shee  had  about  6 
houres  vnquiet  sleepe;  but  that  so  coold  & setled  her  head,  that  w“ 
shee  knew  none  else  so  as  to  speake  to  them,  yet  shee  knew  Jesus  X* 
& could  speake  to  him,  & therefore  as  soone  as  shee  awakened  out  of 
sleepe  shee  brake  out  into  a most  heauenly  hartbreaking  prayer  after 
X‘  her  deare  redeemer  for  the  sp:  [ 84  ] of  life;  & so  continued  praying 
vntill  the  last  houre  of  her  death:  L*^  tho  I vnwoorthy  L'^  on  woord 
on  woord  &c.  & so  gaue  vp  the  ghost;  thus  god  hath  visited  & scourged 
me  for  my  sins  & sought  to  weane  me  fro  this  woorld,  but  I haue  euer 
found  it  a difficult  thing  to  pfit  euer  but  a little  by  the  sorest  & sharpest 
afflictions; 
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APPENDIX 

The  material  that  follows  is  Shepard’s  random  notes,  written  by  him 
in  the  manuscript  containing  the  Autobiography.  Part  of  them  are  now 
printed  for  the  first  time. 

An:  1639 

The  good  things  I haue  receiued  of  the  Lord: 

1 : He  is  the  god  of  my  being  who  might  haue  m*^  me  a woorme, 

2:  he  is  the  god  of  my  life  & length,  of  dayes;  with  health  which  I 
haue  enjoyed  long : 

3 : he  is  the  god  who  tooke  me  vp  when  my  own  mother  dyed  who 
loued  me,  & w“  my  stepmother  cared  not  for  me,  & when  lastly  my  father 
also  dyed  & forsooke  me  w“  I was  yong  & little  & could  take  no  care  for 
my  selfe. 

4:  he  is  the  god  that  brought  me  out  of  Egipt,  that  prophane  & wicked 
town  where  I was  borne  & bred  vnder  the  care  of  on  of  my  own  brethren; 
& that  gaue  me  time  & will  to  desire  learning:  where  if  I had  lyued  I had 
sined  & bin  for  euer  damned: 

5 he  is  the  god  that  brought  me  the  last  & most  despised  of  my  fathers 
house  to  the  vniuersity  of  Cambridge  & strangely  made  way  for  me  there; 
after  many  prayers  for  it  & pmises  (w“  I was  yong)  to  be  the  Lords,  if 
he  should  do  that  for  me;  tho  it  were  by  spending  all  the  portion  my  father 
left  me  w®  accordingly  was  done; 

6 : he  is  the  god  that  began  to  striue  with  me  there  as  soone  almost  as 
I came  thither,  by  m’'  Dickinso  & D''  Chadertons  sermons;  & although 
I oft  resisted  the  Lord  & neglected  secret  prayer  & care  of  his  wayes  a 
long  time  & followed  my  bowling  loose  company  vntill  I came  to  that 
height  of  pride  that  for  there  sakes  I was  once  or  twise  dead  drunke;  & 
lined  in  vnnaturall  vncleanesses  not  to  be  named,  & in  speculatiue  wan- 
tonnes,  & filthines,  w*  all  sorts  of  psons  w®  pleased  my  eye  (yet  still 
restraynd  fro  the  grosse  act  of  whoordom  w®  some  of  my  own  familiars 
were  to  their  horrour  & shame  ouertaken  with),  yet;  at  this  very  time 
of  being  woorst  & vnder  wrath  the  Lord  dealt  most  graciously  with  me, 
& made  my  last  act  of  drunkennes  the  begin[mn]g  of  more  serious 
thoughts  of  making  my  peace  with  god; 

7.  he  is  the  god  that  when  I was  thus  in  this  place  made  me  acquainted 
w*  many  godly  freends  whose  hues  & examples  were  or  might  haue  bin 
patternes  to  me  m*’  Ston,  m'’  Simonds,^  whose  speeches  god  always  blest 

^ Joseph  Simonds,  a contemporary  of  Shepard  at  Emmanuel.  He  subsequently 
became  rector  of  St.  Martin’s,  Iremonger  Lane,  London,  from  which  post  he  was 
deprived  in  1639.  Venn,  iv.  77. 
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to  me  especially  w“  they  described  gods  wrath  by  the  fire  side,  so  the 
intollerable  torment  of  the  fire;  & when  in  walking  w*  on  I heard  him  set 
out  mens  misery  that  all  they  did  was  sin  w*out  X*.  & he  blessed  also 
there  counsell  to  me  by  setting  me  to  read  the  practise  of  X**^“*‘y  which 
did  much  affect  me  & to  heare  D*'  Preston. 

8.  he  is  the  god  that  sent  I thinke  the  best  ministers  in  the  woorld 
to  call  me  D*’  Preston,  & m''  Goodwin,  the  woords  of  the  first  at  the 
first  sermon  he  made  w“  he  came  into  the  colledge  as  master  of  it  & 
diuerse  that  he  preached  at  that  time  did  open  my  hart  & conuince  me  of 
my  vnbeleefe,  & of  a totall  emptines  of  all  & ennity  agaynst  all  good;  & 
the  Lord  made  me  honour  him  highly  & loue  him  dearly  althogh  many 
godly  men  spake  ag.  him 

9 : He  is  the  god  that  set  me  not  only  to  attend  vpo  the  woord  publikly 
but  to  priuate  meditatio  & prayer  in  which  I seldom  sought  but  found 
the  Lord,  taking  me  out  of  the  woorld  w“  I was  scoffed  at  for  what  I did. 
& I so  found  him  in  meditatio  that  I was  constraynd  to  carry  my  booke 
into  the  feelds  to  wright  down  what  god  powred  in 

10;  in  these  ordinances,  he  is  the  god  that  conuinced  me  of  my  guilt 
& filth  of  sin  especially  self  seeking  & loue  of  honour  of  men  in  all  I did, 
& humbled  me  vnder  both  so  as  to  set  a higher  price  on  X‘  & grace  & 
to  loath  my  selfe  the  more  & so  I was  eased  of  a woorld  of  discourage- 
ments; he  also  shewed  me  the  woorth  of  X*^  & m*^  my  soule  satisfyed  w* 
him  & cleaue  to  him  bee.  god  had  made  him  righteousnes  &c  1.  Cor  1.  30. 
& here  also  reuealed  his  free  justificatio;  & gaue  me  support  & rest  vpo 
& in  his  pmises  made  to  them  that  rec:  him  as  as  Lord  & King;  w°  I 
found  my  hart  vnwilling  to  loue  w®  was  the  ground  or  rather  occasio 
of  many  horrid  Temptations  of  Atheisme  Judaisme  Familisme,  Popery 
despaire  as  hauing  sinnd  the  impardonable  sin;  but  yet  the  Lord  at  last 
made  me  yeeld  vp  my  selfe  to  his  condemn[m]g  will  as  good,  w®  gaue 
me  great  peace  & quietnes  of  hart  thorow  the  blood  & pitty  of  X*:  I 
haue  met  with  all  kinds  of  temptations  but  after  my  conuersion  was 
neuer  tempted  to  Arminianisme  my  own  experience  so  sensibly  confuting 
the  freedo  of  will. 

11.  He  is  the  god  w®  melted  my  hart  after  a relapse  fro  the  glorious 
conditio  I had  in  Cambridge,  by  taking  a journey  into  the  cuntry  w‘ 
a carnall  pfessor  & this  the  Lord  did  when  I neuer  sought  nor  regarded 
him; 

12:  He  is  the  god  that  made  me  a poore  meanes  of  scatter[i]ng  the 
knowl.  of  X*  & setting  vp  dayes  of  fasting  & times  of  holy  conference 
& consciencious  sabboth  keeping.  I was  weake  euery  way,  & yong  among 
the  schollers  where  I lined  & to  study  what  to  do  for  the  Lord. 
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13.  he  is  the  god  that  carryed  me  into  Essex  fro  Cambridge,  & gaue 
me  the  most  sweet  society  of  so  many  godly  ministers  as  m*’  Hooker  & 
m"’  Wells  & m*’  Wharton  m*'  Bedell  ^ & m''  Burrowes  &c.  although  I could 
do  no  good  among  them; 

14:  He  is  the  god  that  sent  me  by  all  these  ministers  to  obey  the  voyce 
of  god  in  the  call  of  the  people  of  Earles  Colne  a most  pphane  place, 
the  Lord  blessed  my  poore  labours  to  m''  Harlak:  & his  family.  & to  many 
others  in  the  town  & cuntry.  & here  the  Lord  kept  me  fro  troubles  3 
yeares  & a halfe  vntill  the  Bishop  Laud  put  me  to  silence  & would  not 
let  me  Hue  in  the  town  & this  he  did  w"  I looked  to  be  made  a shame  & 
confusio  to  all; 


April:  4 1639:  prep,  for  a fast 

May  not  I be  the  cause  of  the  churches  sorrowes  w®  are  renewed  vpo 
vs  for  what  haue  the  sheepe  done? 

For:  1 : my  hart  lying  long  out  from  the  Lord  the  Lord  1 sent  a terrible 
storme  at  sea  to  awaken  me,  & the  deliuerance  from  it  was  so  sweet  y* 
I could  not  but  thinke  my  life  should  after  that  be  only  heauenly:  as 
being  puld  fro  an  apparent  death  to  Hue  a new  life;  2:  immediatly  vpo 
this  my  child  was  taken  fro  me  my  first  borne  w®  made  me  remember  how 
bitter  it  was  to  crosse  the  Lords  loue;  3:  set  my  face  tow.  New  England, 
w*'  considering  the  liberties  of  gods  house  I resolued  & thought  it  fit  to 
be  wholy  for  the  L'^  in  all  manner  of  holines  at  bed  at  board.  4;  then  the 
Lord  tooke  my  deare  wife  fro  me,  & this  m'^  me  resolue  to  delight  no  more 
in  creat.  but  in  the  L*^  & to  seeke  him,  5.  then  the  Lord  threatned  blindnes 
to  my  child  & this  m*^  gods  will  afflicting  sweet  to  me;  but  m®  more  com- 
manding & pmising  & y*  I would  do  his  will  & leaue  these  th.  to  hims: 
but  oh  how  is  my  gold  become  dim;  &c.  how  little  haue  I answered  the 
considering  also  my  ship  resolutions  w®  I haue  writ  down;  I haue 
wanted  both  remembrance  hart  strength  or  will  to  do  any  of  these  th: 
& therefore  haue  not  cause  to  blame  the  L*^  for  he  hath  pswaded  my  hart 
to  this,  but  my  own  concupiscence  & vile  n®:  which  Lord  that  I may 
mourne  for  that  thou  mayst  restore  comforts  to  me;  apostacy  from  god 
is  greeuous,  tho  but  in  a little  degree;  to  seme  satan  w*out  pmise  to  for- 
sake the  L*^  ag.  pmise;  what  euill  haue  I found  in  the  Lords:  this  brings 
more  disgrace  vpo  the  L*^  y"  if  y"^  had  neuer  bin  any  comming  to  him; 
this  is  a sin  ag.  more  loue  L*^  might  neuer  haue  drawn : 

^ John  Beadle,  M.A.  Cambridge,  1620;  as  rector  of  Little  Leighs,  Essex,  he 
was  one  of  those  to  sign  a petition  to  Laud  in  favor  of  Thomas  Hooker  when  the 
latter  was  in  difficulties  with  the  church  authorities  in  1629.  Beadle  himself  was 
up  before  Laud  for  nonconformity  in  1633  but  submitted.  Venn,  i.  115. 
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2 The  people  being  committed  to  me  1.  not  pittyed  so  m®.  2.  nor 
prayed  for:  3 nor  visited.  4:  nor  haue  I shewn  so  m®  loue  vnto; 

3 The  family  I haue  not  edifyed  nor  instructed  nor  taking  all  occasion 
of  speech  w*  y“. 

4:  The  gospell  I haue  preached  1.  not  seene  in  the  glory.  2.  not  be- 
leeued.  3.  not  affected  at  4 not  seeking  to  X*  for  supply  y*  all  hath  bin 
dead  woorke  & fruit  of  pride: 

5 Walking  dayly  w^out  X*  & appro[m']ng  my  selfe  vnto  him:  & h: 
tho  I do  his  woorke  yet  I do  not  mind  him  in  it  his  command  & his 
presence;  nor  yet  any  indeauour  to  grow  somewhat  euery  day: 

6:  My  not  Lamenting  the  falls  of  pfessors  & conditio  of  the  cuntry, 
who  are  not  indeed  the  glory  of  god  in  the  woorld  nor  the  holy  people; 

Is  it  not  hence? 

1.  That  many  pillers  in  this  church  haue  fallen  as  if  the  would  not 
betrust  such  precious  vessells  to  my  care  & hath  not  the  sorrow  lyen 
vpo  me? 

2:  h:  vniuersall  mortality  w“  Hezekiahs  hart  was  lifted  vp  y“  wrath 
came  not  only  on  him  but  on  all  the  rest;^ 

3:  h:  I haue  had  this  long  sicknes;  as  if  the  would  delight  no  more 
in  me  to  vse  me; 

Oh  my  god  who  shall  be  like  to  thee  in  pardoning  & subduing  mine 
iniquities; 

My  Life:  Lord  Jesu  pdo:  euery  day. 

1 I Seeke  not  the  Lord  in  prayer  till  I find  him; 

h:  1:  I manifest  contempt  of  X‘.  can  hue  w'^out  him; 

2:  contempt  of  this  great  priuiledge  who  may  haue  all  I seeke  for 
of  him: 

3.  puoke  X*  who  loues  my  compa[n]y  & is  angry  w‘  me  for  not 
keeping  it 

2:  Then  I goe  fro  prayer,  & follow  my  calling  but  not  for  the  Lord  am 
not  holy  in  all  manner  of  conuersatio  & hence,  I loose  w*  I got  in  prayer 
nay  forget  w*  I gained;  & so  make  no  pgresse  nor  increase  in  a X*‘““ 
course;  & so  either  y*’  is  no  life  of  X*  w®  is  most  sad,  or  if  y'^  be  any  I 
crucify  it  & disfigure  it  & put  it  to  open  shame;  w®  is  most  sad  also: 

3 : I maintayne  n*  a will  & firme  resolutio  w"  I see  to  auoyd  these  practises; 
remember  my  soule  to  wait  all  the  day  long  vpo  the  L'^  to  plant  it  in 
thee;  for  my  soyle  will  not  beare  it  nor  bring  it  foorth: 

4.  I would  fayne  haue  notice  of  the  woorke  of  grace  in  my  hart  y*  so 


1 II  Chron.  xxxii.  25. 
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I might  be  comforted  in  the  mids  of  my  sins  w°  I am  not  resolued  to 
leaue. 

1.  Law.  that  the  magistrate  kisse  the  Churches  feet:  that  h:  meddle 
n*  beyond  his  bounds, 

2:  y*  All  chu[rc]hs  giue  obed.  vnto  him. 

3:  that  none  be  electd  magistrate  but  such  a on  as  is  member  ecclesiae, 
yet  if  after  he  prooue  bad,  he  be  not  cast  off  fro  his  office  till  conditio 
broken: 

4:  yt  yr  i3g  an  vniuersal  reformat,  of  extreme  wag[e]s  & selli[n]g  &c. 

Q.  is  it  fit  y*  any  law  should  b[e]  before  diuulged: 

2.  Church  businesses  not  yet  setled : 

A Roman  being  asked  how  he  liud  so  long,  answered  intus  melle,  foris 
oleo: 

quid  loquacior  vanitate,  ait  augustinus 

John  Bridge  hath  8**  of  what  I am  to  rec:  fro  my  brother; 

Est  genus  quoddam  vitupand;  sui  ambitiosum; 

Receiud  of  Giles  Archer.  54®:  the  other  shilling  was  not  in  his  booke; 
rec:  of  him  of  Towcester  50®  at  one  time  & 30®  at  another,  in  all  4*'. 


My  brother  Samuell  owes  me  for  the  house  ^ 83*^ 

& I lent  him  10** 

so  that  in  all  tis  93**  :0 

I receiued  fro  my  brother  Samuell 

1 fro  him  selfe  fro  the  ship  5** 

2 by  m*"  Winthrop;  20** 

3:  he  paid  to  m*'  Hooker  for  me  in  lew  of  the  house  10**  of 

w®  65**  was  borrowed  of  me;  65** 

so  that  ptly  to  my  s.  & ptly  to  m'  Hooker  my  brother 
hath  payd; 

to  m*’  Hooker  55** 

to  my  selfe  25** 

so  that  I haue  receiued  in  all  fro  him  for  the  paiment  of  this 
house;  80** 

so  that  he  now  owes  me,  13** 


* These  financial  transactions  involving  “the  house”  are  to  be  explained  by 

the  fact  that  Shepard’s  group  took  over  the  homes  of  the  departing  Hooker  group. 
Shepard  himself  took  Hooker’s  house,  in  the  college  yard  on  the  north  side  of 
Massachusetts  Avenue  opposite  Holyoke  Street;  Samuel  Shepard  acquired  the 
property  on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  opposite  his  brother.  Paige,  pp.  xv-xvi. 
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To  my  brother  Damport  ^ for  taking  in 

the  medoM  in  long  li  s d 

arch  ^ 

1.  1.  7 

to  m* *^  Andrewes  for  rate 

2» 

to  John  Bridge  2^: 

2*i 

to  m*’  Andrewes: 

19.  or  20^ 

Deliuerd  to  m*^  Buckly  ® 

10** 

to  my  broth'  Sam** 

10** 

out  of  it 

24" 

to  m'  Buckly  ag. 

15** 

in  all 

25** 

My  brother  Sam:  paid  to  m'  Hooker 

65** 

I haue  paid  to  m'  Buckly  for  him 

25** 

so  y*  there  is  now  paid 

90** 

To  rec:  93‘‘: 

1 rec: 

5** 

2 rec: 

20** 

3.  rec: 

65: 

sum:  90: 


No:  -1- 

3.0.0. 

for  medow 

1.1.7: 

for  rates  to  And. 

0.2:0. 

to  John  Bridge 

2.0.0. 

6.3.7.  due: 

Payd  also  to  m'  Andrews:  for  his 

house 

19** 

25:3:7: 

1 A Mr.  Damport  was  licensed  by  the  General  Court,  March  12,  1637-8, 
to  sell  “wine  & strong  waf”  in  Newtown.  Massachusetts  Colony  Records,  i.  221. 
According  to  Paige  (p.  225)  this  was  Nicholas  Danforth,  selectman  and  representa- 
tive. 

* Long  Marsh. 

® Possibly  the  Reverend  Peter  Bulkeley,  who  was  in  Cambridge  for  a short 
time  before  he  went  “up  further  into  the  woods”  to  establish  the  town  of  Concord. 
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[ Lent  feaner:  of  broth"  money  2’*  ]' 

[ Lent  broth*’  Ston  ^ 1^  ] 

[ Lent  m*'®  Banbrick  ® 3**  ] 

[ Lent  m*  Harlak.  20'*  ] 

[ My  broth*  Frost  owes  me  for  a hog  20®  ] 

[ my  brother  Winshop  ^ owes  me  40®  ] 

[ my  broth*  Ston,  for  wheat  ] 

[ Girling  ® owes  me  mony  5"  ] 

[ John  Brownso  ® at  Kenecticut  7’*  10®  ] 

Lent  to  brother  Chesholme  ^ 20® 

Lent  to  my  bro:  Town  2'* 

[ Lent  to  my  bro : Sill  ® 2"  ] 

Lent  to  minustrs  for  Fameside  3'* 

Broth*  Champney  hath  of  John  brownson  his  money  2" 


To  John  Trumble  ® for  carr[y]i[n]g  down  m*  Goodwins  books  6® 
to  him  for  fetching  m*  Harryes  “ 4® 

to  him  for  goodman  Gets:  1*  4** 


0.  11.  4. 


* The  bracketed  items  in  these  accounts  have  been  crossed  out  in  the  original. 

* Gregory  Stone,  probably  the  brother  of  the  Samuel  Stone  previously  men- 
tioned. 

’ Justice,  wife  of  Guy  Banbridge  who  was  in  Cambridge  as  early  as  1634. 
In  1642  “our  sister  Banbrick  being  sick,”  she  received  from  the  church  a “brest 
of  mutton,”  and  the  following  year  her  husband  was  given  “1  bottell  Sack.” 
Paige,  p.  258. 

* Edward  Winship,  who  settled  in  Cambridge  in  1635. 

® Richard  Girling,  also  an  arrival  in  1635;  perhaps  the  same  one  as  mentioned 
previously  as  master  of  the  Hope,  in  which  Shepard  made  his  first  start  for  New 
England. 

® There  was  a John  Brunson  among  the  Hartford  settlers. 

’’  Thomas  Chesholme  later  became  steward  of  Harvard  College. 

* John  Sill,  frequently  helped  by  the  church  with  his  debts.  Paige,  p.  257. 

* John  Trumbull,  late  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  master  and  owner  of  a vessel 
that  plied  between  Boston,  the  Connecticut  River,  and  England.  He  resided 
on  the  south  side  of  South  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Holyoke  Street.  Savage, 
Genealogical  Dictionary,  iv.  336;  Supplement  to  Paige’s  Cambridge,  p.  751. 

William  Goodwin,  Ruling  Elder  of  Hooker’s  church  in  Newtown  and  a 
Hartford  emigrant.  Paige,  p.  248. 

**  Perhaps  Richard  Harris,  brother  of  President  Dunster’s  first  wife. 
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Reckonings  betw.  Robert  & I; 
All  reckonings  being  euen  I paid  him 


5.17:7: 


of  his  yeares  wages  w®  came  to  7^  so  that  there  remaynes  to  be 


payd. 


1:2:5: 


I paid  to  Robert  Latham^  for  his  second  yeares  service  vpo  Non: 
12:  1646:  eight  pound,  of  which  he  receiued  3^  in  mony  & 5**  of  m’’ 
Glouer  of  Dorchester. 

There  remaynes  due  to  Robert  one  pound  5 shillings  fine  pence  1 :5:5: 
because  he  paid  3®  to  [some]  one  for  me; 

also  I am  to  remember  him  for  his  time  fro  Michaelmas  to  Nouember: 
9 : w®  he  left  to  me  to  giue  him  any  thing  or  nothing  for : he  was  2 weekes 
w*  me  & had  his  boord  freely: 

I left  to  pay  for  nayles,  — a 11^  hauing  giuen  him  2*3*^  for  part  of  them 


1 Shepard’s  servant;  he  now  removed  to  Bridgewater  and  married  a niece  of 
Governor  Winslow. 
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NOTE 

Places  are  in  Massachusetts  unless  otherwise  stated. 
Names  of  vessels  are  grouped  under  the  heading  Ships. 
Names  of  Indians  are  grouped  under  the  heading  Indians. 
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A.BSTRACT,  An,  of  the  Lawes  of  New 
England,  As  they  are  now  established 
. (London,  1641),  114 
Acadia,  Sir  T.  Temple  commissioned  gov- 
ernor of,  310;  taken  by  English  (1654), 
310;  restored  to  French  (1670),  315 
Adams,  Henry,  309 

Hugh,  198 

John,  President,  198 

John  {d  1834),  son  of  President  John 

Quincy,  and  the  Great  Rebellion  in 
Harvard  College,  65,  71  n,  86;  receives 
degree  after  death,  65,  90 

John  Quincy,  President,  letter  on 

the  Great  Rebellion  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 88-90 

— — ■ Rev.  Joseph,  uncle  of  Pres.  John,  a 
love  letter  of,  198-200;  Rev.  J.  Bel- 
knap’s nickname  for,  198 

Robert,  258 

Gov.  Samuel,  26 

Adventurers,  participants  in  lotteries  so 
called,  175  et  seq. 

iEsop’s  Fables,  used  in  Boston  Latin 
School  in  colonial  times,  23,  24,  27, 
28 

Agamenticus,  Mount,  sighted  by  Win- 
throp’s  company,  298,  299;  height  of, 
299  n 

Alaska  gold  rush,  239 
Alien  elements,  assimilation  of,  a test  of 
society,  308 

Allen,  Benjamin,  London  bookseller,  115 
Henry,  137 

Samuel  {d  1742),  Boston  school- 
master, 132,  133,  144 

Rev.  Thomas  {d  1673),  347 

Allerton,  Isaac,  boards  the  Arbella,  301 
Allin,  Rev.  John  {d  1671),  348 
Alured  (Allured),  John,  marriage  of,  372, 
372  n;  reformed  under  T.  Shepard’s  in- 
fluence, 373 


Mary  (Darley),  wife  of  John,  372, 

372  n 

Alvord,  Clarence  Walworth,  Ph.D., 
accepts  Corresponding  Membership, 
3;  death,  51;  tribute  to,  120 
Ames,  Fisher  {d  1808),  offered  presidency 
of  Harvard  College,  59 
Amory,  William  {d  1888),  78;  and  the 
Great  Rebellion  in  Flarvard  College, 
65,  67,  86 

Anderson,  George  Pomeroy,  on  Audit- 
ing Committee,  30,  46,  54,  127;  reads 
paper,  Thomas  Walley,  1725-1806,  49; 
elected  to  Council  for  three  years,  328 
Andrew(s)  (Andrewes),  William,  of  Cam- 
bridge (d  1652),  398 

Charles  McLean,  L.H.D.,  ac- 
knowledgment to,  202 
Andros,  Gov.  Sir  Edmund,  order  of, 
quoted,  137 

Anemone,  ointment  of,  356  n 
Angell,  James  Rowland,  Litt.D.,  LL.D., 
elected  Corresponding  Member,  235; 
accepts,  272 

Angier,  Ames  {d  1720),  Boston  school- 
master, 131,  133,  139,  141 
Anglo-French  war  (1666-1667),  314-315 
Appleton,  Francis  Randall,  LL.B., 
death,  157 ; tribute  to,  225 
Archer,  Gabriel,  names  Savage  Rock,  300  n 
Giles,  397 

Arnold,  Benedict,  commands  Governor’s 
Guard,  of  Connecticut,  159 

John,  in  Boston  Book  of  Possessions, 

18 

Aspinwall,  Edward  (6  1630),  son  of 
William  and  Elizabeth,  282 

William,  282 ; compiles  Boston  Book 

of  Possessions,  9,  10;  sketch  of,  9-10, 
12;  his  method,  10-13,  14-16;  his 
property,  as  listed  in  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 20 
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Austin,  Benjamin,  Jr.,  and  Harvard  Col- 
lege lottery,  176,  177  n,  181,  181  n, 
182,  182  n,  183 

Samuel,  manager  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege lottery,  166 

Walter,  LL.B.,  death,  157;  tribute 

to,  226 

Bach  I,  Pietro,  instructor  in  Italian 
and  Spanish  at  Harvard,  101  n 
Badger,  John,  auctioneer,  149 
Baker,  Thomas  {d  1741),  Boston  school- 
master, 132,  133,  146 
Baker’s  Island,  naming  of,  302 
Balch,  Thomas  Willing,  death,  37; 
tribute  to,  41 

Baldwin,  C.  C.,  and  the  Great  Rebellion 
in  Harvard  College,  86 

Hon.  Simeon  Eben,  LL.D.,  death, 

3 ; tribute  to,  40 

Baltimore  College,  lottery  for,  163 
Banbridge  (Banbrick),  Justice,  wife  of 
Guy,  399,  399  n 

Bancroft,  George  (d  1891),  defends  T, 
W.  Dorr,  66  n;  and  Harvard  College, 
63,  84  n,  96,  99 
Barber, , 154 

John  Warner,  cited,  on  A.  Doo- 
little, 158,  158  n 

Barlow,  Joel,  on  lotteries,  171;  sketch  of, 
172  n 

Barnard,  John  {d  1757),  Boston  school- 
master, 131,  133,  141;  his  studies  at 
Boston  Latin  School,  26,  27 
Barnsdale,  Mary,  139 
Barrel!,  George,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 19 

Barrett,  Samuel,  168  n,  177 
Basset, , 361 

Bates,  George,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 18 

Baxter,  James  Phinnet,  3rd,  Ph.D., 
elected  Resident  Member,  51;  accepts, 
53;  on  Nominating  Committee,  162; 
elected  Recording  Secretary,  328 
Nicholas,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 21 
Bay  Path,  209 
Bay  Psalm  Book,  213 

Beach,  Capt. , 154 

Beadle  (Bedell),  Rev.  John,  395,  395  n 
Beaman,  D.,  lottery  office  of,  173 
Beamsley,  William,  in  Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,  17 


Beard,  Charles  Austin,  LL.D.,  elected 
Corresponding  Member,  51;  accepts, 
53 

Beardsley,  William  Agur,  D.D.,  cited,  on 
A.  Doolittle,  158,  159  n 
Beare, , 136 

Beck,  Alexandre,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 18 
Bedell.  See  Beadle 
Bedford,  Earl  of.  See  Russell 
Beek,  John,  Boston  schoolmaster,  133, 
152 

Belchar,  Edward,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 20 

Belden,  Charles  Francis  Dorr,  LL.B., 
elected  Resident  Member,  5;  accepts, 
30 

Belknap,  Mrs. , 143 

Rev.  Jeremy  {d  1798),  199,  200; 

and  his  Apologue  of  the  Hen  at  Penny- 
cook,  paper  on,  by  L.  S.  Mayo,  31-35; 
his  fondness  for  allegorical  wTiting,  35; 
on  marriage  licenses  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, 116;  on  lotteries,  169;  and  letter 
of  Rev.  J.  Adams,  198 
Bell,  Thomas,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 21 

Bellingham,  Gov.  Richard  {d  1672),  114, 
281;  in  Boston  Book  of  Possessions,  13, 
16 

Bemis,  Frank  Brew'er,  on  Auditing 
Committee,  307,  327;  Deputy-Treas- 
urer, 320 

Bendall, , 203,  203  n 

Edward,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 19 

Bentley,  Rev.  William  {d  1819),  on  lot- 
teries, 170,  171 

Berlin,  originally  part  of  Nashaway 
(Lancaster),  209 

Bible,  use  of,  in  Boston  Latin  School  in 
colonial  times,  25,  27 
Bigelow,  Jacob,  M.D.  {d  1879),  and 
Harvard  College,  106 
Biggs,  John,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 18 

Binney,  Horace  {d  1875),  108 
Bishop,  Nathaniel,  in  Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,  20 

Black,  George  Nixon,  death,  118;  trib- 
ute to,  121;  excerpt  from  will  of,  nam- 
ing gifts  to  the  Society,  128 
Blackstone,  Rev.  William,  at  Boston, 
275,  283;  English  home  of,  283;  his  deed 
to  Boston,  283 
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Blagrove,  William,  lottery  office  of,  174  n 
Blair, , 149 

Blake,  Samuel  Parkman  {d  1889),  and 
the  Great  Rebellion  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 67  n,  86 

Blanchard,  Ira  Henry  Thomas  (d  1845), 
and  Harvard  College,  69,  76  n 
Bland,  Richard,  father-in-law  of  William 
Shepard,  357,  359  n 

Blantaine,  William,  in  Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,  20 

Blaxton,  William  (d  1675),  C.  K.  Bolton 
reads  paper  on,  129 

Blin,  Peter,  Boston  schoolmaster,  131, 
133,  140,  143 

Blott,  Robert,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 20 
Blue  Hill,  Me.,  295 

Blunt,  Nathaniel  B.,  and  the  Great  Re- 
bellion in  Harvard  College,  70,  77,  86 
Body  of  Liberties,  compiled  by  Rev.  N. 
Ward,  114,  114  n 

Bolton,  Charles  Knowles,  A.  B.,  reads 
paper,  Mr.  Blaxton  at  Shawmut,  129 
Bolton,  originally  part  of  Nashaway 
(Lancaster),  209 

Book  of  Possessions,  Boston.  See  Boston, 
Book  of  Possessions 
Book  of  Sports,  cited,  358  n 
Book-lists  compiled  by  N.  Prince,  129 
Boone  Island,  sighted  by  Winthrop’s 
company,  298 
Bordman,  A.,  219 

Boreman,  Thomas,  London  bookseller,  50 
Borland, , 151 

Francis,  and  the  Great  Rebellion  in 

Harvard  College,  81  n,  86 

Bossuet,  Dr. , 77  n 

Bostock,  Thomas,  master  of  the  Defense, 
383  n 

Boston,  water-supply  influences  settle- 
ment, 276;  wages,  1630,  276-277;  early 
names  of,  275,  276,  277;  name  fixed, 
277,  283 

Book  of  Possessions,  paper  on,  by 

S.  C.  Clough,  6-21:  only  known  list 
of  properties  as  held  1630-1798,  6; 
date  of  compilation,  6-7,  10;  not  a list 
of  original  grantees,  8-9;  method  of 
compilation,  10-13,  14-16;  missing 
pages,  12-13;  properties  listed,  13-14; 
full  list  of  proprietors  named,  16-21 

burying-place,  first,  279 

City  Hall,  old,  called  Johnson  Hall, 

279 


Cotton  Spring,  276 

Faneuil  Hall,  lottery  for,  163 

First  Church,  founded  at  Charles- 
town, 1630,  274^275 

King’s  Chapel  burying  - ground, 

279 

Latin  School,  paper  on  teaching  of 

Latin  and  Greek  at,  in  1712,  21-29; 
criticism  by  Selectmen,  22;  statement 
of  headmaster,  N.  Williams,  22-26; 
comparison  of  text-books  used  in  his 
time,  with  earlier  and  later  ones,  26- 
28;  influence  of  classics  on  public  men, 
26,  28-29;  various  names  of  the  school, 
135 

schoolmasters  (early),  paper  on,  by 

R.  F.  Seybolt,  130-156 

schools:  Johnson,  279;  Latin,  21-29; 

North  Grammar,  135;  South  Grammar, 
135 

taverns:  Duke  of  Marlborough’s 

Arms,  143 ; Golden  Fleece,  143 ; Orange- 
Tree,  153;  Red  Lion,  146;  Royal  Ex- 
change, 155 

town  records,  beginning  of,  7 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  influence 
of,  333 

“Boston’s  Doomsday  Book,”  6 
Bosworth,  Zaccheus,  in  Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,  20 

Bourgeois,  Emile,  elected  Associate 
Member,  1 ; accepts,  5 
Bourne,  Garret,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 20 

Nehemiah,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 17 

Bowditch,  Natham'el  {d  1838),  as  Fellow 
of  Harvard  College,  particularly  in  his 
relations  with  Pres.  Kirkland,  56,  57, 
94,  98,  101  n,  102,  103,  104,  105,  106, 
106  n,  107,  108,  109,  110,  111 

Nathaniel  Ingersoll  {d  1861),  son  of 

Nathaniel  {d  1838),  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 70  n 

Bowdoin,  James,  182  n,  183  n 
Bowen,  Griffith,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 20 

Bowie,  James  {d  1836),  and  the  bowie 
knife,  270;  death  of,  271 

Rezin,  brother  of  James,  and  the 

bowie  knife,  270 

Bowie  knife,  inventor  of,  270,  270  n 
Bowles,  Francis  Tiffany,  death,  37; 

tribute  to,  41 
Boyle,  Robert,  210 
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Brackett,  Mrs. , later,  wife  of  Rev. 

Joseph  Adams,  200;  letter  of  Rev.  J. 
Adams  to,  199 

Joshua,  M.D.,  198;  sketch  of,  198  n 

Bradford, , 150 

William,  Governor  of  Plymouth 

Colony,  274;  on  reasons  for  Pilgrim 
migration,  205 
Bradstreet,  Gov.  Simon,  283 
Braintree,  iron  works  at,  212 
Breedon,  Thomas,  315;  deputy  of  Sir  T. 

Temple,  in  Acadia,  312,  312  n,  313,  314 
Bridge,  Benjamin,  143 

John,  375,  397,  398;  in  Cambridge, 

375  n 

Rev.  William,  and  T.  Shepard,  382 

Brisco,  William,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 20 

Briscoe  (Biscoe),  Nathaniel,  affair  of  N. 

Eaton  and,  389,  389  n 
Britt  (Brett),  Thomas,  Boston  school- 
master, 132,  133,  151 
Broke,  Richard,  and  Manor  of  the  Rec- 
tory of  Stutton,  England,  191 
Bronson,  Frederick  (d  1868),  and  the 
Great  Rebellion  in  Harvard  College, 
67,  69,  72  n,  85,  86,  87,  88  n 
Brook  Farm,  66 

Brooks,  Judge  George  Merrick  {d  1893), 
son  of  Nathan  (d  1863),  158,  158  n 
Brother  Jonathan,  270 
Brown,  Thomas  (d  1820),  writings  of, 
studied  at  Harvard,  95 
Browne,  Edward,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 21 

James,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 18 

Brownell,  Mrs. , 146 

George,  Boston  schoolmaster,  131, 

133,  139;  sketch  of,  140 
Brownson  (Brunson?),  John,  399,  399  n 
Bruce,  Henry  Augustus  (d  1875),  and  the 
Great  Rebellion  in  Harvard  College, 
74,  77,  86 

Bryan,  Thomas  Jefferson  (d  1870),  and 
the  Great  Rebellion  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 67,  69,  72  n,  86 

Buckley  (Bulkeley?) , 398 

Buckminster,  Rev.  Joseph,  nickname  of, 
198 

Budington,  Rev.  William  Ives,  History 
of  First  Church,  Charlestown,  279 
Bupfinton,  Arthur  Howland,  Ph.D., 
paper,  Sir  Thomas  Temple  in  Boston, 
308-319 


Bulkeley,  Rev.  Peter,  founder  of  Con- 
cord, 398  n 

BulUnger,  Henry,  187,  188,  189 

Bullock, , and  the  Great  Rebellion 

in  Harvard  College,  71  n 
Burbank,  Harold  Hitchings,  Ph.D., 
elected  Resident  Member,  1 ; accepts,  3 
Burden,  George,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 18 

Burgoyne,  Gen.  John,  31 
Burr,  George  Lincoln,  Litt.D.,  elected 
Corresponding  Member,  3;  accepts,  5 

Heman  Merrick,  A.B.,  elected 

Resident  Member,  30;  accepts,  37 

Judge  Peter  (d  1724),  teaches  school 

in  Boston,  131,  133,  138 
Burroughs  (Burrows),  Rev.  Jeremiah 
(Jeremy),  353,  353  n,  383,  395 
Burton,  Robert,  at  Harvard  College,  86 

Busby, , 146 

Bushell,  Ruth.  See  Michelson 
Buttery  hatch,  216,  216  n 
Buttolph,  Thomas,  in  Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,  18 

Button,  John,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 18 

Byles,  Rev.  Mather  (d  1788),  26 

Cadillac  (formerly  Green)  Moun- 
tain, 289 

Caesar’s  Commentaries,  read  in  Boston 
Latin  School,  in  colonial  times,  28 
Calais,  surrender  of,  189  n,  190 
Calef,  Robert,  accuses  Rev.  I.  Mather, 
201,  202 

California,  rush  to,  1848-49,  235-236; 
routes,  235;  political  aspects,  236;  fares 
and  accommodations,  237,  253-254; 
255;  number  of  ships  and  passengers, 
238;  shipments  of  gold  dust,  238,  242, 
249;  adoption  of  state  constitution, 
239 

Callaway,  James,  258 
Calvert,  George  Henry  (d  1889),  and  the 
Great  Rebellion  in  Harvard  College, 
65,  82,  86 

Calvin,  John,  189,  189  n 
Cambridge,  removal  of  Hooker’s  com- 
pany from,  384;  synod  held  in  (1637), 
for  settUng  Familist  controversy,  387, 
387  n 

First  Church,  organization  of,  385, 

385  n 

Camden  Hills,  Me.,  293,  294,  295 
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Campbell,  John,  140 
William,  258 

Canavan,  Michael  Joseph,  LL.B., 
elected  Associate  Member,  235;  ac- 
cepts, 272;  paper,  Isaac  Johnson,  Es- 
quire, the  Founder  of  Boston,  272- 
285 

Cannon,  Robert,  Boston  schoolmaster, 
131,  133,  136 
Cape  Cod,  51 

Capitall  Lawes,  The,  of  New-England, 
broadside  (1642),  114 
Carnes, , 154 

Carroll,  Charles  {d  1862),  and  the  Great 
Rebellion  in  Harvard  College,  65,  86 
Carter,  James,  Boston  schoolmaster,  132, 
133,  148,  152,  154,  155 
Richard,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 20 

Caslon  type,  used  in  New  Hampshire  be- 
fore Revolution,  117 

Castalio  (Sebastien  Chateillon),  his  Dia- 
logorum  Sacrorum  Libri  Quatuor  used 
in  Boston  Latin  School,  in  colonial 
times,  28 

Cato,  read  in  Boston  Latin  School,  in 
colonial  times,  23,  27 
Censorship  of  books,  in  Massachusetts, 
331 

Chaderton,  Rev.  Laurence  {d  1640),  275, 
361,  361  n,  393 

Chaffie,  Matthew,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 17 

Chagres,  Panama,  242 
Chagres  River,  245 

Chamberlain,  Theophilus,  Boston  school- 
master, 133,  154 

Champion,  Richard,  Boston  school- 
master, 132,  133,  144 
Champlain,  Samuel  de,  maps  by,  286; 

names  Mount  Desert,  286  n,  289 
Champney,  Richard,  emigrates  with  T. 

Shepard,  381,  381  n,  383,  399 
Channing,  Rev.  William  Ellery,  and 
Harvard  College,  75,  82  n,  84,  84  n, 
99  n,  107 

Chapin,  Charles  {d  1878),  and  the  Great 
Rebellion  in  Harvard  College,  86 
Chaplin,  WilUam  L.,  and  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 73,  88,  88  n 

Chapman,  Henry  Grafton  (d  1842),  and 
the  Great  Rebellion  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 86 

Chappell,  Nathaniel,  in  Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,  18 


Charles  I,  King  of  England,  375;  story  of 
Sir  T.  Temple  and,  310 
Charles  II,  King  of  England,  restores 
Acadia  to  French,  315 
Charlestown,  record  of  properties  in,  6; 
lottery  in,  170;  settlement  of  Win- 
throp’s  company  at,  274;  fasts  held 
and  church  founded,  274—275,  277  n 

“Great  House,”  275 

Charts,  early,  of  Atlantic  coast,  294, 294  n, 
295 

Chase,  Philip  Putnam,  LL.B.,  elected 
Resident  Member,  157;  accepts,  161; 
his  paper.  On  the  Panama  Route  dur- 
ing the  Gold  Rush  to  Cahfornia,  235- 
256 

Chateillon,  Sebastien  {d  1563),  28  n 
Checkley,  Rev.  Samuel  {d  1768),  154 
Cheever,  Edward  (d  1794),  Boston  school- 
master, 132,  133,  149 

Ezekiel  (d  1708),  131,  133,  136,  138; 

and  Boston  Latin  School,  23  n,  26,  27, 
28;  sketch  of,  137 
Cheever’s  Accidence,  23,  23  n,  28 
Cheevers,  Bartholomew,  in  Boston  Book 
of  Possessions,  18 
Chesholme,  Thomas,  399,  399  n 
Child,  Ebenezer  (Eben)  Dorr.  See 
Childe,  Edward  Vernon 

Maj.  John,  capital  laws  of  New 

England  printed  in  his  New-England’s 
Jonas,  114 

Dr.  Robert  (d  1654),  a promoter  of 

Nashaway  (Lancaster),  209,  210,  211, 
212,  215,  221,  222;  his  interest  in  vine- 
growing, 211;  and  the  Remonstrance 
of  1646,  214;  leaves  the  colony,  214 
Childe,  Edward  Vernon  {d  1861),  and  the 
Great  Rebellion  in  Harvard  College, 
74,  86,  88  n 

Choate,  Charles,  M.D.  (d  1874),  and  the 
Great  Rebellion  in  Harvard  College,  86 
“Christening  the  bower,”  79 
Church, , 150 

Cicero,  read  in  Boston  Latin  School,  in 
colonial  times,  24,  25,  27,  28 
Clap,  William  W.,  184  n 
Clarendon,  Earl  of.  See  Hyde 
Clark,  John  Jones  {d  1887),  and  the  Great 
Rebellion  in  Harvard  College,  86 
Thomas,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 20 

Clarke,  John  {d  1734),  reference  to  his 
Essay  upon  the  Education  of  Youth, 
23;  his  Introduction  to  the  Making  of 
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Clarke,  John  (continued) 

Latin,  used  in  Boston  Latin  School  in 
colonial  times,  28 

Thomas,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 17 

Classics,  teaching  of,  in  Boston  Latin 
School,  1712,  paper  on,  by  K.  B.  Mur- 
dock, 21-29 

Cleaveland,  Parker  (d  1858),  letter  to, 
from  Prof.  Levi  Hedge,  35-36 
Clements,  William  Lawrence,  B.S., 
elected  Corresponding  Member,  51;  ac- 
cepts, 53 

Clergy,  early  New  England,  power  of, 
346 

Clinton,  Bridget  (Fiennes),  vife  of  Theo- 
philus,  fourth  Earl  of  Lincoln,  284 

Edward  Fiennes  de,  first  Earl  of 

Lincoln,  275 

Sir  Henry,  papers  on,  read  by  H. 

Murdock,  35,  52 

Theophilus,  fourth  Earl  of  Lincoln, 

272 

Thomas,  third  Earl  of  Lincoln,  273 

Clinton,  originally  part  of  Nashaway 
(Lancaster),  209 

Clough,  Samuel  Chester,  his  paper. 
Remarks  on  the  Compilation  of  the 
Boston  Book  of  Possession  s,  6-21;  ex- 
hibits his  map  of  seventeenth-century 
Boston,  319 

Coal,  use  of,  in  Harvard  College,  105  n 
Cobb,  Gen.  David,  papers  of,  bequeathed 
to  Colonial  Society,  128 
Cochran,  Nancy  (Lynch),  children  of, 
267  n 

Cock, , 379 

Cockerell  (Cockerill),  Daniel,  360,  360  n 
Cock  fighting  in  Panama,  248,  252 
Coddington,  William,  384,  384  n;  at  Bos- 
ton, 276,  277,  281,  282,  283;  and  Eliza- 
beth (Fownes)  Winthrop,  193;  Eng- 
hsh  home  of,  283;  dropped  from  magis- 
tracy, 387  n 

Coggan,  John  (d  1658),  in  Boston  Book 
of  Possessions,  16,  19 
Cole,  Clement,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 20 

John,  Boston  schoolmaster,  131, 

133,  137,  140;  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 18 

Samuel,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 17 

Coleborne,  William,  in  Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,  20 


Collins,  Edward,  of  Cambridge,  376, 376  n 

Rev.  John  (H.  C.  1649),  on  Sir  T. 

Temple,  319 

Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts, 
its  contribution  to  Plymouth  Tercen- 
tenary, 38;  founders  surviving  (1928), 
119 

Associate  Members,  qualifications, 

39 

Corresponding  Secretary,  minute  on 

resignation  of  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Park  as,  1 

Publications,  progress  on,  38,  119, 

224;  error  in  Vol.  xxvi,  52;  separate, 
November,  1927  — November,  1928 
(inclusive)  issued,  224 

Registrar,  minute  on  retirement  of 

A.  Johnson  as,  47;  R.  D.  Weston  elected, 
47 

Stated  Meetings,  number  of, 

changed,  1 18,  224 

Columbian  Magazine,  Philadelphia,  J. 

Belknap  invited  to  edit,  35 
Comenius  (Komensky),  John  Amos,  and 
Harvard  College,  210 
Communism,  charged  against  people  of 
Nashaway  (Lancaster),  216,  217,  218 
Compton,  John,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 19 

Concord,  view  of  (1775),  exhibited,  157 
Condy,  Jeremiah,  Boston  schoolmaster, 
131,  134,  138,  141,  142 
Connecticut,  holds  lottery  to  build  State 
House,  163 
Cooke,  Elisha,  203 

(Cocke),  George,  376  n,  383  n,  384 

(Cocke),  Joseph,  376,  376  n,  383  n, 

384 

Richard,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 20 

CooLiDGE,  Archibald  Cary,  LL.D., 
death,  51;  tribute  to,  120 
Cornelius  F.,  and  the  Great  Re- 
bellion in  Harvard  College,  76,  87 
Cooper,  Rev.  Samuel  (d  1783),  154;  and 
Harvard  College,  165,  165  n,  169  n 
Samuel  (c  1794),  and  Harvard  Col- 
lege lottery,  176,  177,  177  n 

Copp,  Mrs. , 143 

William,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 14,  17 

Corbet,  Mrs. , befriends  T.  Shepard, 

353,  382 

Corderius,  Maturinus,  his  School  Col- 
loquies used  in  Boston  Latin  School  in 
colonial  times,  23,  23  n,  27,  28 
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Corlett,  William,  Boston  schoolmaster, 
133,  134,  154 

Corporation  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
among  the  Indians,  203 
Corser,  William,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 19 

Cosins,  , schoolmaster,  and  friend 

of  T.  Shepard,  367 

Cotton,  Rev.  John  {d  1652),  279,  362  n, 
374,  375;  property  of,  as  listed  in  Bos- 
ton Book  of  Possessions,  13,  16;  his 
Abstract  of  the  Laws  of  New  England, 
114;  and  the  Familist  controversy,  385, 
386,  386  n 

Josiah  {d  1756),  quoted,  138 

Coupland,  Reginald,  M.A.,  elected 
Associate  Member,  51;  accepts,  53 
Cowdall,  John,  215 

Cowley,  Mrs. , 149 

Crafts,  Thomas,  177 
Craigie.  Sir  Wilham  A.,  acknowledgment 
to,  263  n 

Crane,  Verner  Winslow,  Ph.D.,  elected 
Associate  Member,  51;  accepts,  53 
Cranwell,  John,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 20 

Critchl}",  Alice  Dinely,  wife  of  Richard, 
8,  19 

Richard,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 8,  19 
Crockett,  Walter,  258 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  310 
Cross-staff,  286 

Crowne,  William,  grant  to  two  others 
and,  in  Acadia,  311 

Crowninshield,  Jacob,  and  the  Great 
Rebellion  in  Harvard  College,  79  n, 
87 

Croychely.  See  Critchly 
Cullimer,  Isaac,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 17 

Cunningham,  Andrew,  Boston  school- 
master, 133,  134,  155 

Henry  Winchester,  A.B.,  death, 

320;  tribute  to,  322 

John  Atlcinson  (d  1881),  and  the 

Great  Rebellion  in  Harvard  College,  87 
Curtis, , 155 

Ellicott  Douglass,  acknowledgment 

to,  263  n 

George  Ticknor,  on  G.  Bancroft’s 

letter  on  behalf  of  T.  W.  Dorr,  66  n 
Cushing,  Judge  Caleb  {d  1879),  63,  77  n 
Seth,  147 

Cusliing  and  Newman,  Boston,  145 


Cutler,  David  F.,  and  the  Great  Rebellion 
in  Harvard  College,  87 
Cutter,  Richard  Ammi,  LL.B.,  elected 
Resident  Member,  161;  accepts,  223 
Cutts,  Hampden  {d  1875),  and  the  Great 
Rebellion  in  Harvard  College,  71  n,  76, 
87 


J_/AILLE,  Rev.  Pierre,  141 

Dali,  William,  Boston  schoolmaster,  133, 
134,  154 

Danforth  (Damport),  Nicholas,  398;  li- 
censed to  sell  strong  drink,  398  n 

Samuel,  72  n;  and  the  Great  Re- 
bellion in  Harvard  College,  87 

Thomas,  to  index  laws  of  1660,  195, 

196;  on  commission  for  government  of 
Lancaster,  220 

Darley,  Henry,  son  of  Sir  Richard,  and 
T.  Shepard,  371 

Sir  Richard,  and  T.  Shepard,  371, 

372 

Richard,  son  of  Sir  Richard,  and  T. 

Shepard,  371,  372 

Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard.  See 

Alured 

Dasset,  Joseph  (d  1693),  Boston  school- 
master, 131,  134,  138 

Davenport,  Abigail,  book  owned  by,  ex- 
hibited, 49 

Davies,  James,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos.ses- 
sions,  19 

John,  in  Boston  Book  of  Possessions, 

17 


William,  Sr.,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 19 

William,  Jr.,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 19 

Davis,  Judge  John  (d  1847),  and  Harvard 
College,  102,  104,  105,  106,  185  n, 

186  n 

Wendell  Bayard  {d  1827),  at  Har- 
vard College,  73,  74 
Dawes,  Abraham,  191 

(Daus),  John,  188  n,  189  n,  191, 

192;  translates  H.  Bullinger’s  A Hun- 
dred Sermons,  187,  188;  biographical 
sketch  of,  188-190;  and  grammar  school 
at  Ipswich,  England,  190 

Joseph,  son  of  John,  191 

Day  (Daye),  John,  London  printer,  187, 

187  n,  189  n 

Stephen,  114  n,  216,  217,  219;  a 

promoter  of  Nashaway  (Lancaster), 
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Day,  Stephen  {continued) 

209,  210,  212,  213,  215,  218;  his  print- 
ing, at  Cambridge,  213 
De  Berdt,  Dennys  {d  1770),  204  n 
Deer  Island,  leased  by  Sir  T.  Temple,  314, 
314  n,  315 

Delisle  (Delile),  Louis,  teacher  of  French, 
133,  134,  155 

Deming,  William,  in  Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,  21 

Dennis,  Edmund,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 20 

Denny,  Phineas  S.  See  Denny,  Thomas 
Thomas  {d  1874),  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 74 

Dexter,  Aaron,  manager  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege lottery,  166,  166  n,  167  n 

John  H.,  at  Harvard  College,  76 

Dickinson, , 361,  393 

Digby,  Sir  Kenelm,  gift  of,  to  Harvard 
College,  210 

Dinely,  AUce,  wife  of  William.  See 
Critchly. 

William,  8,  19 

Dinsdale,  William,  in  Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,  19 
Dixville  Road  Lottery,  186 
Dodge,  Pickering,  79  n;  his  account  of 
Harvard  Class  of  1823,  66-88;  and 
class  rebellion,  72  n,  75,  80,  84,  87 
Dolbeare,  Benjamin,  his  list  of  books 
studied  at  Boston  Latin  School,  26,  27, 
28 

Doll,  William.  See  Dali 
Doolittle,  Amos  {d  1832),  his  engravings 
of  Lexington  and  Concord,  157-160 
Dorchester,  naming  of,  277,  283 
Dorr,  Thomas  Wilson  {d  1854),  73,  74, 
79 ; attitude  in  Great  Rebellion  at  Har- 
vard College  and  in  later  life,  66 
Dorr’s  Rebellion,  66 

Dove,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
367,  367  n 

Downing,  “Professor,”  70 

Emmanuel,  273 

Dowse,  Francis,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 18 

William  Bradford  Homer,  LL.B., 

death,  53;  tribute  to,  120 
Drake,  Samuel  Gardner,  recommends 
memorial  to  I.  Johnson,  279;  disagrees 
with  J.  Savage,  as  to  relative  impor- 
tance of  1.  Johnson  and  J.  Winthrop, 
280-281 

Draper  & Folsom,  printers,  32 


Druitt,  John,  Boston  schoolmaster,  133, 
134,  155 

Dry  den,  John,  26 
Dudley,  Paul  {d  1751),  59  n 

Thomas,  and  the  Massachusetts 

Bay  Colony,  273,  275,  277,  282;  on  I. 
Johnson,  284 
Dumerisque,  Philip,  146 
Dunbar,  Robert  T.,  and  the  Great  Re- 
bellion at  Harvard  College,  70,  78  n, 
87 

Samuel  {d  1783),  Boston  school- 
master, 131,  134,  142 
Dunster,  Henry  {d  1659),  President  of 
Harvard  College,  113,  213,  389;  prop- 
erty of,  as  listed  in  Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,  15,  17 

, (Harris),  first  wife  of  Henry, 

399  n 

EjARL,  Ralph  (d  1801),  his  drawings  of 
Concord  and  Lexington,  159;  note  on, 
159  n 

Earle’s  Colne,  England,  note  on  vicar  of 
(c  1609),  366  n;  Priory  of,  367  n 
East,  Francis,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 21 

Eaton,  Nathaniel,  in  Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,  21;  head-master  of  Har- 
vard College,  when  first  founded,  389, 
389  n 

Edens,  Esther,  acknowledgment  to,  266  n 
Edes,  Henry  Herbert,  39 

Peter  {d  1840),  extract  from  his 

Diary  kept  in  Boston  Goal  [sic],  149 
Edmonds,  John  Henry,  elected  Asso- 
ciate Member,  1;  accepts,  3;  reads 
paper,  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Major 
Sedgwick,  54;  communicates  and  com- 
ments on  draft  of  legislation  relating 
to  Massachusetts  Laws  of  1660,  194; 
death,  223 ; tribute  to,  227 
Edwards,  Rev.  Jonathan  {d  1758),  51 
Egerton,  Hugh  Edward,  elected  Asso- 
ciate Member,  1;  accepts,  3;  death,  37; 
tribute  to,  40 

Eliot,  Rev.  Andrew  {d  1778),  letter  of, 
read,  4;  and  Harvard  College,  165, 
165  n 

Andrew  {d  1805),  teacher  in  Boston, 

133,  134,  152,  153 

Charles  William  {d  1926),  President 

of  Harvard  College,  90;  educational 
work  of,  333 
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Jacob,  136;  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 20 

John  {d  1813),  nickname  of,  198 

Rev.  John  (d  1690),  Apostle  to  the 

Indians,  219,  348,  349 
Samuel,  manager  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege lottery,  166,  166  n,  167  n 

Thomas  Stearns,  M.A.,  elected 

Corresponding  Member,  235;  accepts, 
272 

Eliot  Tracts,  T.  Shepard’s  authorship  of 
two  of,  348 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  grants 
charter  to  Ipswich  Grammar  School, 
190;  quoted  on  Bishop  T.  Dove, 
367  n 

Ellicott,  Andrew  (d  1820),  surveyor, 
261  n;  his  account  of  W.  Lynch  and 
the  origin  of  lynch  law,  262-263,  263  n, 
264,  265,  265  n,  268,  269  n,  270 
Elliott,  Thomas,  315;  and  Acadian  af- 
fairs, 313,  314;  relations  with  Sir  T. 
Temple,  313,  314,  319 
Elmwood,  Cambridge,  home  of  Lt.  Gov. 
T.  Ohver,  159  n 

Elphinstone,  William,  schoolmaster,  132, 
134,  151 

Elwyn,  Alfred.  See  Langdon-Elwyn 

Embargo  Act,  1807,  173  n 

Emerson,  Charles  Chauncy  {d  1836),  56 

George  Barrell  {d  1881),  69  n 

Ralph  Waldo,  63,  95,  332 

William  Samuel,  M.D.  {d  1837),  at 

Harvard  College,  74 

Endecott,  Gov.  John,  309;  justice  of 
peace,  277 ; visits  the  Arbella,  304 
Endicott,  William  Crowninshield, 
A.B.,  elected  Treasurer,  47,  128,  233, 
328;  meetings  of  Society,  held  at  house 
of,  51,  119,  235 
England,  Nicholas,  189  n 
England,  Church  of,  clergymen  of,  in 
New  Hampshire  (1714),  116 
Engles,  Madie,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 21 

English  literature,  not  taught  in  colonial 
schools,  28 

English  Pilot,  294;  editions  of,  294  n 
Erasmus,  Desiderius,  read  in  Boston 
Latin  School,  in  colonial  times,  23,  24, 
28 

Essex  Junto,  and  Harvard  College,  59 
Eutropius,  read  in  Boston  Latin  School, 
in  colonial  times,  27 
Evered,  John,  18 


Everett,  Gov.  Edward  {d  1865),  and  Har- 
vard College,  60,  78  n,  79  n,  82  n,  84  n, 
90,  96,  99 

Everill,  James,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
.sions,  19 

FaBRE,  Jean,  210 
Fairebanks,  Richard,  in  Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,  19 
Fairweather,  Thomas,  18 
Famihst  controversy  in  New  England, 
385-387,  389 

Famih'sts,  belief  of,  363  n,  385  n 
Fane,  Henry,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 15,  18 

Farer,  Jacob,  surveyor,  218 
Farley,  Eben,  and  the  Great  Rebellion  in 
Harvard  College,  79  n,  80,  81 

Joseph  Henry  {d  1861),  and  the 

Great  Rebellion  in  Harvard  College, 
79  n,  87,  94 

Farmer,  Anna  (Shepard),  357,  358 

Farneside, , 399 

Farrand,  Max,  paper  communicated  on 
behalf  of,  194 

Farrar,  John  {d  1853),  and  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 77  n,  107 

Farwell,  John  Whittemore,  death, 
223 ; tribute  to,  227 

Fasts,  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony, 
274,  277  n 

Feake.  See  also  Feke 

Elizabeth  (Fownes)  Winthrop,  wife 

of  Robert,  193-194 

Robert,  book  owned  by,  192,  193; 

marriage,  193;  misfortunes,  193,  193  n; 
death,  194 
Feaner, , 399 

Federalists,  influential  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 58,  59,  102 
Feke.  See  also  Feake 

Robert,  portrait  painter,  H.  W. 

'Foote  speaks  on,  157 
Felsted  School,  370  n 
Felt,  Rev.  Joseph  Barlow,  281 
Felton,  Nicholas,  Boston  schoolmaster, 
132,  134,  149 
Fenno, , 168  n 

John,  Boston  schoolmaster,  133, 

134,  154 

Fenwick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  , friends  of 

T.  Shepard,  374 

Fiennes,  , son  of  William,  first  Vis- 

count Saye  and  Sele,  and  Sir  T.  Tem- 
ple, 310 
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Fiennes  {continued) 

William,  first  Viscount  Saye  and 

Sele,  309 

Fire  engine,  first  in  Boston,  212 
Fish,  Gabriel,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 17 
Fitch, , 141 

Fitz  Stephen,  James  Lynch.  See  Lynch, 
James 

Fletcher,  Edward,  in  Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,  21 

Flint,  Rev.  Henry  {d  1668),  in  Boston 
Book  of  Possessions,  20 
Thomas,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 20 

Florus,  Lucius,  read  in  Boston  Latin 
School,  in  colonial  times,  25,  25  n,  28 
Flucker,  Thomas,  director  of  Harvard 
College  lottery,  165,  165  n 
Follen,  Charles,  95  n,  101  n 
Folsom,  Charles  {d  1872),  and  Harvard 
College,  79,  79  n,  80,  82  n,  84  n 

John  W.,  lottery  office,  174  n 

Foote,  Rev.  Henry  Wilder,  S.T.B., 
elected  Member  of  Council,  47 ; speaks 
on  Robert  Feke,  Colonial  portrait 
painter,  157;  on  Nominating  Com- 
mittee, 307 

Forbes,  Allan,  A.B.,  on  Auditing  Com- 
mittee, 162,  233 
Capt.  C.,  238 

Ford,  W’orthington  Chauncey,  LL.D., 
acknowledgment  to,  1 14 
Foresters,  The,  J.  Belknap’s  figurative 
history  of  the  United  States,  35 
Fortune’s  Anglers,  lottery  song,  175  n 
Forty-Niners,  235 

Foster,  Thomas,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 21 

Fowle,  Daniel  & Robert,  printers,  117 
Thomas,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 13,  16 

F o wnes  (F ones) , Anne,  wife  of  Thomas,  193 

Ehzabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas,  see 

Feake 

Thomas,  193 

Foxcroft,  George,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 19 

Francis,  Ebenezer  {d  1858),  Treasurer  of 
Harvard  College,  104 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  26;  on  G.  Brownell, 
139-140 
John,  146 

William,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 19 


Frary,  Theophilus  (d  1700),  137 
Free  trade,  established  on  Isthmus  of 
Panama  (1850),  238 
Freedom  of  the  will,  T.  Shepard  on,  394 
Freemen  and  non-freemen,  relative 
wealth  of,  in  Massachusetts  colony,  309 
French,  Allen,  A.B.,  on  Nominating 
Committee,  53 
Frisbie,  Levi  {d  1822),  69  n 
Frost,  Edmund,  emigrant,  381,  381  n, 
399;  in  Cambridge,  381  n 
Fugill,  Thomas,  372,  372  n 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  331 
Fuller,  Elisha  (“Bat”)  (d  1855),  and  Har- 
vard College,  70,  71,  75  n 

Samuel,  visits  Salem,  274,  282 

Fur  trade,  with  Acadia,  311 


(jTALE,  Joseph,  152 
Gallop,  John,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 9,  17 

Gambling  on  California-bound  ships, 
during  the  gold  rush,  254 
Gardiner,  William  Tudor,  LL.D., 
elected  Corresponding  Member,  5; 
accepts,  30 

Gardner,  John,  and  Harvard  College  lot- 
tery, 183 

Nathaniel  (d  1760),  Boston  school- 
master, 132,  134,  149,  152 
Garretson,  J.,  text-book  by,  used  in  Bos- 
ton Latin  School,  in  colonial  times,  24, 
24  n,  25 

Garrett,  Herman  (Harman),  212,  215, 
222 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  236,  241 

Gatun,  Panama,  242 

Gay,  Frederick  Lewis  {d  1916),  114,  227 

Martin,  M.D.  {d  1850),  and  the 

Great  Rebellion  at  Harvard  College, 
70,  87 

General  Considerations  for  Planting  New 
England,  principles  laid  down  in,  273 
George  Hill,  trucking  post  on,  205,  209, 
212 

Gerrish, , 155 

Gerry,  Elbridge,  4 

Gibbons  (Gibones),  Edward,  in  Boston 
Book  of  Possessions,  13,  16 
Gibson,  Benjamin  (d  1723),  Boston  school- 
master, 131,  134,  142 
Samuel  {d  1750),  Boston  school- 
master, 132,  134,  145,  146 
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Gilbert  & Dean,  lottery  office,  173  n, 
174  n,  175  n,  178  n,  184  n 
Gillom,  Benjamin,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 19 
Gippewic,  191  n 

Girling,  Richard,  399,  399  n.  See  also 
Gurling,  possibly  same 
Gledden, , 149 

Glover,  John,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 18 

Rev.  Josse,  his  printing  press,  213 

Goddard,  Edward,  Boston  schoolmaster, 
131,  134,  140 

Godwin,  Thomas,  liis  Roman  Antiquities 
used  in  Boston  Latin  School,  in  colonial 
times,  25,  28 

Goffe,  Edward,  381,  381  n;  in  Cambridge, 
381  n 

Goffe’s  College,  building  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 381  n 

Goodspeed,  Charles  Eliot,  on  Nomi- 
nating Committee,  162 
Goodwin,  Edwin,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 14 

Rev.  Thomas,  367  n;  T.  Shepard  on, 

367,  394 

William,  399,  399  n 

Gookin,  Daniel  {d  c 1687),  136,  195 
Gorboduc,  190  n 

Gordon,  George  William,  his  lecture  on 
lotteries,  170  n 
Gorges,  John,  275 

Robert,  in  Massachusetts,  275 

Gorham,  Lydia,  daughter  of  Nathaniel. 
See  Phillips 

Nathaniel,  192  n 

Gould,  Benjamin  Apthorp  (d  1896),  63 
Governor’s  Ring,  mountain  in  East  Had- 
dam.  Conn.,  211 

Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  used  in  Boston 
Latin  School  in  colonial  times,  28 
Grammar  School,  Ipswich,  England, 
charter  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
190;  founded  by  Henry  VIH,  191  n; 
earlier  mention,  191  n 
Granger,  Samuel  {d  1734),  Boston  school- 
master, 131,  134,  141,  145 

Thomas,  son  of  Samuel,  Boston 

schoolmaster,  132,  134,  145 
Graves,  Thomas,  275 
Gray,  Benjamin,  156 
Francis  Galley  (d  1856),  and  Har- 
vard College,  100,  102,  106  n,  110,  111 
Harrison,  director  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege lottery,  165 


Thomas,  director  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege lottery,  165 

Thomas  (d  1849),  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 74 

Greames,  Samuel,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 18 

Greek  and  Latin,  teaching  of,  at  Boston 
Latin  School,  1712,  paper  on,  by  K.  B. 
Murdock,  21-29 

Green,  Charles  Montraville,  M.D., 
death,  118;  tribute  to,  121 

John,  Boston  schoolmaster,  131, 

134,  139 

Joseph  (d  1770),  Boston  school- 
master, 131,  134,  142 

Joseph  (d  1780),  26 

Richard,  Boston  schoolmaster,  132, 

134,  150 

Timothy,  printer,  143 

Green  & Russell,  printers,  150 
Green  (now  Cadillac)  Mountain,  289,  295 
Greenleaf,  William,  manager  of  Harvard 
College  lottery,  166 

Greenough,  Chester  Noyes,  Ph.D., 
on  Nominating  Committee,  30,  53 
John  (d  1852),  and  the  Great  Re- 
bellion at  Harvard  College,  71 
Greenwood,  Isaac  (d  1745),  teaches 
school  in  Boston,  131,  134;  sketch  of, 
142 

Gridley  Jeremiah  (d  1767),  Boston 
schoolmaster,  131,  134,  143,  145 
Richard,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 21 

Griffith,  John,  Boston  schoolmaster,  133, 
134,  152 

Griggs,  George,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 21 

Grindleton, , and  the  Grindletonians, 

363,  363  n 

Grosse,  Edmund  (d  1655),  in  Boston 
Book  of  Possessions,  17 

Isaac  (d  1649),  in  Boston  Book  of 

Possessions,  19 

Grubb,  Thomas,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 20 

Guise,  Duke  of,  see  Lorraine 
Gunnison,  Hugh,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 18 

Gurling,  Captain , of  the  Hope,  377. 

See  also  Girling,  possibly  same 
Gurney,  Ephraim  Whitman  (d  1886), 
and  Harvard  College,  59  n 
Gutterson,  Jackson,  at  Harvard  College, 
73  n,  75 
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Hadley,  Arthur  Twining,  LL.D., 
death,  307 ; tribute  to,  32 1 
Hair,  protest  against  long,  1 12 

Hall, , at  Harvard  College,  79  n 

, Goodwife,  anecdote  of,  217 

Ebenezer,  170  n 

Hov/ard  Judson,  A.M.,  elected 

Corresponding  Member,  53;  accepts, 
118 

Samuel,  170  n 

Hallett,  William,  and  Elizabeth  (Fownes) 
Winthrop  Feake,  194 
Hallowell,  Benjamin,  Jr.,  154 
Halyburton,  James  Dandridge  (d  1879), 
and  the  Great  Rebellion  in  Harvard 
College,  65,  79 
Hamilton,  Alexander,  169 
Hancock,  John,  lottery  ticket  bearing 
name  of,  167  n 

Harker,  Anthony,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 20 

Harlakenden,  Richard,  360  n,  367,  376 

Richard,  son  of  Richard,  360  n,  368 

Roger,  353,  382, 383,  399;  emigrates, 

with  T.  Shepard,  368.  376  n,  384;  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy  taken  by, 
383  n;  death  of,  390,  390  n;  will,  390  n 

family,  368  n,  369,  395 

Harper,  Charles  C.,  78;  and  the  Great 
Rebellion  in  Harvard  College,  65,  87 
Harris,  Obadiah  R.,  and  the  Great  Re- 
bellion in  Harvard  College,  71,  71  n 

Owen,  Boston  schoolmaster,  131, 

134,  139,  149 
Richard,  399  n 

Harrison,  John,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 21 

(Harison),  Richard.  SeeWolfe,  Rein- 

olde 

Harryes, (Richard  Harris?),  399 

Hart,  Francis  Russell,  2 
Hartwell,  Edward  Mussey  (d  1922),  95  n 
Harvard,  Rev.  John  (d  1638),  gift  of,  for 
a college  in  Cambridge,  389 
Harvard  College,  L.  Hedge’s  account  of 
fire  and  depredations  at  (1814),  35; 
The  Great  Rebellion  in,  and  the  Resig- 
nation of  President  Kirkland,  paper  by 
S.  E.  Morison,  54—112;  Unitarian  con- 
troversy in,  54,  102;  charges  against, 
57;  grant  secured  (1814),  60;  Quincy’s 
review  of  Pres.  Kirkland’s  administra- 
tion, 61;  distinguished  graduates  of 
same  period,  63;  Rebellion  of  1818,  65; 
class  suppers  forbidden,  67,  67  n;  trib- 


ute to,  by  J.  Q.  Adams,  89;  dismission 
defined,  92;  reform  movement  follow- 
ing Great  Rebellion,  94-108;  method 
of  dividing  classes,  99,  100;  and  Pen- 
noyer  estate,  105 ; and  Province  House 
estate,  105;  wood  supply  of,  105;  coal 
adopted,  105  n;  Harvard  College  Lot- 
teries, paper  by  J.  Noble,  162-186; 
general  prevalence  of  lotteries,  162-163; 
four  granted  for  the  college,  163;  first, 
1765  (unsuccessful),  163,  164-166; 
second,  1788,  for  purchase  of  orrery, 
163,  166-168;  third,  1794,  for  new  dor- 
mitory, 163,  168-171,  175  n,  176-183, 
176  n;  fourth,  for  buildings,  1806,  163, 
174  n,  183-186;  fire,  1764,  164;  grants 
from  General  Court,  164;  A.  O.  Norton 
speaks  on  seventeenth  century  text- 
books at,  308;  Sir  T.  Temple  a bene- 
factor of,  317;  Rev.  T.  Shepard  and, 
346;  his  account  of  the  founding,  389; 
N.  Eaton’s  head-mastership  and  dis- 
missal, 389,  389  n 

— Buildings  erected  in  Pres.  Kirk- 
land’s administration,  61 

— Class  Day,  77  n 

— Classes:  Class  of  1823,  Brief  ac- 
count of,  by  P.  Dodge,  describing  the 
Great  Rebellion,  66-88;  forbidden 
class  supper  held  by,  67;  class  supper 
song,  68^9;  “Black  List”  (students 
opposing  rebellion),  71,  72,  79,  81,  85; 
song  deriding  Black  List,  72,  73,  73  n; 
fluctuations  in  number  of  class,  69,  77, 
79;  oath,  85;  Class  of  1822,  not  allowed 
to  have  class  dinner,  82;  G.  Ticknor 
wishes  division  into  classes  abolished, 
101  n;  size  of  classes,  1745-1764,  164  n 

— Commencement  (1821),  disorders 
at,  and  action  on,  77  n;  (1823),  83 

— Corporation,  90,  95,  104,  108,  109, 
110,  110  71 ; composition  of,  59;  and 
class  of  1823,  90,  94;  establishes  first 
college  gymnasium  in  America,  95  n; 
undertakes  reform  and  issues  new  Stat- 
utes and  Laws  of  the  University,  96; 
new  by-laws  for,  106  n\  retrenches  ex- 
penses, 102,  108;  accepts  resignation  of 
Pres.  Kirkland,  111 

— Degrees,  honorary,  108 
— • Divinity  School,  60 

— Elective  system,  beginning  of,  101; 
under  Pres.  Eliot,  101  n 

— Engine  Company,  76  n 

— Examinations,  95,  98,  108 
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Faculty,  99,  101,  104,  107,  110;  first 

so  called  (1825),  97;  claim  Corporation 
should  be  composed  of,  but  are  de- 
feated, 99;  salaries  reduced,  106;  sched- 
ule of  teaching  hours,  107.  See  also 
below  Immediate  Government 

Goffe’s  College,  381  n 

Government  (meaning  teaching 

force).  See  below  Immediate  Govern- 
ment 

Great  Rebellion,  paper  on,  by  S.  E. 

Morison,  54-88;  list  of  students  dis- 
missed or  expelled  on  account  of,  86- 
87;  J.  Q.  Adams  on,  89;  summary  of 
the  matter  in  letter  of  college  govern- 
ment to  parents,  90-93;  occasions  re- 
form, 94 

Harvard  Hall,  burned,  1764,  164 

Hollis  Hall,  grant  for,  164 

Hoi  worthy  Hall,  built  by  lottery, 

163,  183-186 

Immediate  Government,  98  n;  and 

class  of  1823,  65,  67  n,  69,  71,  72  n, 

77  n,  78  n,  79,  79  n,  80,  81,  82,  83,  84, 
85  n,  86,  90;  letter  to  parents  concern- 
ing Great  Rebellion,  90-93;  and  class 
of  1822,  82;  proposes  changes  in  laws, 
96 

Law  School,  establishment  of,  60 

Laws,  first  printing  of,  113 

Medical  School,  Massachusetts 

Medical  College  built  for  use  of,  60 
Military  company,  under  discipline, 

78  n 

Overseers,  101  n,  109,  110;  report  of 

visiting  committee,  1821,  75  n;  on  dis- 
turbance at  Commencement,  1823, 
83  n;  investigate  exercise  and  recre- 
ation, 95,  95  n;  undertake  reform, 
96 

President,  103,  106,  108;  required 

(1825)  to  submit  annual  report,  96 

Rebellion  Tree,  77  n,  85 

Records  of,  early,  two  volumes  pub- 
lished by  Colonial  Society,  38,  112;  a 
third  begun,  38 

Royall  professorship,  106  n 

Rumford  professorship,  106  n 

Salaries,  reduction  of,  about  1827, 

106;  grants  additional  to,  made  by 
Pres.  Kirkland,  108 

Statutes  and  Laws,  new  code,  1825, 

96,  97,  97  n 

Stew’ard,  399  n;  salary  and  duties, 

106 


Stoughton  Hall,  rebuilding  of,  aided 

by  lottery,  163,  164,  169,  176-1^;  dis- 
posal of  old  building,  168,  168  n 

University  Hall  built,  60 

Vacations,  96 

Vice-President,  appointment  of, 

proposed,  but  rejected,  109 

Washington  Corps,  78 

Haskell,  Charles  Thompson  (d  1874),  78; 
and  the  Great  Rebellion  in  Harvard 
College,  67,  69,  87 

Haugh  (Hough),  Atherton,  18,  387  n;  in 
Boston  Book  of  Possessions,  15,  17 
Haunted  houses,  belief  in,  in  England 
(c  1633),  374 
Hauthorne,  William,  284 
Haverhill,  church  at,  205 
Hawkins,  James,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 18 

Thomas,  listed  in  Boston  Book  of 

Possessions 

Capt.  Thomas,  listed  in  Boston 

Book  of  Possessions 

Hawley,  Rev.  Gideon,  and  lottery,  171  n 

James,  son  of  Rev.  Gideon,  171  n 

Hayne,  Robert  Young,  leader  of  nulli- 
fiers,  338 

Hayward,  James  (d  1866),  and  Harvard 
College,  70,  71,  82  n,  84  n,  100,  107 
Hazard,  Ebenezer,  169,  198,  199;  and  J. 
Belknap’s  Apologue  of  the  Hen  at 
Pennycook,  33-35 

Hearsey,  Isaac  Patten,  M.D.  (d  1842), 
and  the  Great  Rebellion  in  Harvard 
College,  87 

Hedge,  Levi  (d  1844),  68,  68  n,  77  n,  82  n, 
84  n,  107 ; extract  from  letter  of,  35 
Helyer,  Jonathan  {d  1745),  Boston  school- 
master, 132,  134,  146,  147 
Henchman.  See  also  Hinchman 
Richard  (d  1725),  Boston  school- 
master, 131,  134,  138 
Henry,  Patrick,  257  n 
Henry  VIII,  King  of  England,  founds 
Ipswich  Grammar  School,  191  n 
Hesiod,  read  in  Boston  Latin  School,  in 
colonial  times,  25,  27,  28 
Hibbins,  William,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 13,  16 

Hicks,  Zachariah  (d  1761),  Boston  school- 
master, 132,  134,  144,  147,  150 
Higginson,  Stephen,  181  n 

Stephen,  Jr.,  Stew'ard  of  Harvard 

College,  105 

Hill,  Aaron,  and  Stoughton  Hall,  168  n 
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Hill  {continued) 

Henry,  manager  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege lottery,  166,  167  n 

John,  212,  215;  in  Boston  Book  of 

Possessions,  18 

Valentine  {d  1662),  in  Boston  Book 

of  Possessions,  19 

Hillard,  George  Stillman  {d  1879),  56 
Hilliard,  Francis  {d  1878),  son  of  William, 
and  the  Great  Rebellion  at  Harvard 
College,  87,  94  n 

William,  94  n;  sells  lottery  tickets, 

174  n 

Hilliard,  Metcalf  & Co.,  and  Harvard 
College,  104 

Hinchman,  Daniel  {d  1685),  Boston 
schoolmaster,  131,  134,  136 
Hobart,  Nehemiah  (H.  C.  1667),  22,  23 
Hobby,  Sir  Charles,  141 

Hodge,  Professor , 78  n 

Hodges,  Edward,  and  the  Great  Rebellion 
in  Harvard  College,  87 
Hodgson,  John,  Boston  schoolmaster, 
133,  134,  155 

Hogan,  Cornelius,  Boston  schoolmaster, 

133,  134,  152 

Hogg,  Richard,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 21 

Holbeach,  Martin,  and  Rev.  T.  Shepard, 
370 

Holbrook,  Abiah  {d  1769),  Boston  school- 
master, 132,  134,  147,  148 
Abiah  {h  c 1752),  Boston  school- 
master, 133,  134,  155 
Samuel  {d  1766),  Boston  school- 
master, 132,  134,  148,  152,  154,  155 
Hollich,  Richard,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 21 

Hollis,  Thomas  {d  1731),  and  Harvard 
College,  4 

Holmes,  Abiel,  American  Annals,  279, 
281 

Justice  Oliver  Wendell,  LL.D., 

D.C.L.,  elected  Honorary  Member,  1; 
accepts,  3 

Sir  Robert,  257 

Thomas  J.,  reference  to  liis  paper, 

Samuel  Mather  of  Witney,  2 
Holworthy,  Sir  Matthew,  186 
Holyoke,  Rev.  Edward,  President  of 
Harvard  College,  director  of  Harvard 
College  lottery,  165,  165  n 

Edward  Augustus,  281 

Samuel,  Boston  schoolmaster,  132, 

134,  141,  145,  152 


Homer,  read  in  Boston  Latin  School,  in 
colonial  times,  25,  27,  28 
Honestus,  pseudonym  (Benjamin  Austin), 
181 

Hooker,  Joanna,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Thomas,  second  wife  of  Thomas 
Shepard,  96,  97,  98 

Rev.  Thomas  {d  1647),  365  n,  374, 

391,  395  n,  397,  398;  in  New  England, 
362  n;  T.  Shepard  and,  365,  366,  375, 
395;  congregation  of,  removes  from 
Newtown  (Cambridge)  to  Hartford, 
Conn.,  384,  397  n 

Hoole,  Charles,  23  n;  reference  to  his 
New  Discovery  of  the  Old  Art  of  Teach- 
ing Schoole,  23 

Hooper,  Rev. {d  1767),  151 

Horace,  95;  read  in  Boston  Latin  School 
in  colonial  times,  25 

Hosmer,  James  Kendall,  death,  37; 
tribute  to,  40 

Houghton,  Ralph,  deputy  from  Lan- 
caster, 221 

Houtchin,  Jeremy,  in  Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,  15,  18 

Hovey,  James,  Boston  schoolmaster,  132, 
134,  147 

Howard,  Mrs. , 154 

Simeon,  on  committees  relating  to 

Harvard  College  lottery,  169  n,  182  » 

Will,  Boston  schoolmaster,  131,  134, 

136 

Howen,  Robert,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 17 

Howland  & Aspinwall,  in  carrying  trade 
to  California  (1850),  237,  238,  252 
Hubbard,  Thomas  {d  1773),  director  of 
Harvard  College  lottery,  165,  165  n 
Hudson,  Francis,  283 ; in  Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,  17 

William,  Sr.,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 19 

William,  Jr.  {d  1681),  in  Boston 

Book  of  Possessions,  18 
Hull, , 136 

Robert,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 21 

Hundred  Sermons,  A (also  called  “Bul- 
linger  vpon  ye  Apocalips”),  by  H. 
Bullinger,  187 

Hunne,  Anne,  wife  of  George  {d  1640),  in 
Boston  Book  of  Possessions,  8,  18 
Hunt, , 149 

— Samuel,  headmaster  of  Boston 
Latin  School,  27,  28,  133,  134,  153 
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Huntington,  James  Lincoln,  M.D., 
128;  elected  Resident  Member,  161; 
accepts,  223 

Hurd,  John,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 21 

Hutchin,  Richardson,  in  Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,  19 

Hutchinson,  Anne,  wife  of  William,  279; 
and  the  Familist  controversy,  385, 
386  n;  trial  and  excommunication  of, 
386  n;  banishment,  387 
Edward,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 19 

Gov.  Thomas,  26,  49,  50,  280;  letter 

of,  read,  4;  family  of,  278,  279;  on  I. 
Johnson,  279 

William,  in  Boston,  279 

Hyde,  Edward,  first  Earl  of  Clarendon,  313 

Inches,  Henderson  (d  1884),  and  the 
Great  Rebellion  in  Harvard  College, 
65,  87 

Indians,  group  of,  headed  by  Sholan, 
tender  allegiance  to  colony,  208 

Cherokees,  original  home  of,  264 

Masconomo,  208,  303,  304 

Mathew,  219 

Miantonomo,  391 

Momanattuck,  387 

Mononotto,  wife  and  children  of, 

captured,  388  n 

Narragansetts,  in  Pequot  War,  388 

Pequots  (Pekoats),  war  with,  387- 

389 

Philip,  King,  207 

Sam,  son  of  Sholan,  208 

Sasakus  (Sassacus),  387 

Sholan  (Showanon,  Nashowanon), 

208,  209;  death,  219 

Tacomas,  his  method  of  giving  deed, 

209 

Uncas,  391 

Wassamagon,  208 

Iron.  See  Minerals 

Isocrates,  read  in  Boston  Latin  School, 
in  colonial  times,  25,  27,  28 
lyons,  Mathew,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 21 

J ACKLIN,  Edward,  in  Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,  20 

Jackson,  Judge  Charles  {d  1855),  and  Har- 
vard College,  94,  100,  102, 105,  106, 109 
Clement,  198  n 


Edmund,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 17 

James,  M.D.,  studies  of,  in  Boston 

Latin  School,  27, 28 

John,  in  Boston  Book  of  Possessions, 

18 

Joseph,  manager  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege lottery,  165 

Patrick  T.,  and  Harvard  College 

lottery,  186 

Jamaica,  efforts  to  suppress  pirates  in 
(1688),  257 

James  II,  King  of  England,  257 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  President,  59;  on  lot- 
teries, 170  n 

Jenks  (Jenkes),  Joseph,  iron  worker,  in- 
ventor, etc.,  at  Lancaster,  212,  215 
Jermy,  Sir  Isaac,  191 
Sir  John,  191 

(Jermye),  John  (d  1592),  son  of  Sir 

John,  189,  191 

Jervey,  Elizabeth  H.,  acknowledgment 
to,  270  n 

Joan,  James,  Boston  schoolmaster,  133, 
134,  154 

Johnson,  Abraham,  279 

Alfred,  retirement  of,  as  Registrar, 

and  minute  concerning,  47 

Lady  Arbella  Fiennes-Clinton,  wife 

of  Isaac,  272,  274,  275,  276;  death  of, 
276, 277, 278, 280;  burial  place,  281,  282 

Edward,  quoted,  205,  377  n,  380  n; 

his  Wonder  Working  Providence,  205; 
on  commission  for  government  of  Lan- 
caster, 220;  quoted,  on  I.  Johnson,  284; 
on  admission  of  non-Puritan  persons 
to  Massachusetts  colony,  308 

Isaac  {d  1630),  son  of  Abraham, 

paper  on,  as  founder  of  Boston,  by  M. 
J.  Canavan,  272-285;  birth,  estates, 
marriage,  Puritanism,  272;  member  of 
trading  company  of  1628,  grantee  under 
Royal  Patent,  agrees  to  emigrate  to 
New  England,  273;  sails  with  Win- 
throp,  274;  helps  organize  church  at 
Charlestown,  275;  friend  of  W.  Black- 
stone,  275-276;  probable  removal  to 
Boston,  276-277;  justice  of  peace,  277; 
death,  278;  land  of,  in  Boston,  278; 
burial  place,  278,  279,  281;  money 
spent  in  colony,  279;  memorials  to, 
279;  difference  of  Drake  and  Savage 
as  to  importance  of,  in  Boston,  279- 
284;  T.  Dudley,  and  E.  Johnson  on, 
284;  summary,  285 
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Johnson  {continued) 

James,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 17 

Rev.  Robert,  good  worlcs  of,  275 

Jones,  , Boston  schoolmaster,  131, 

134,  136 

John,  a founder  of  Concord,  384, 

384  n 

Joy,  Thomas,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 17 

Judkins,  Job,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 21 

Justin,  read  in  Boston  Latin  School,  in 
colonial  times,  25,  27 
Juvenal,  read  in  Boston  Latin  School,  in 
colonial  times,  25, 28 

ICeAYNE,  Robert,  in  Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,  15,  17,  20 
Keith,  Makey  A.,  267  n 
Kendall,  James  Augustus  {d  1884),  at 
Harvard  College,  73 
Kennebec  lands,  314 
Kennedy, , 151 

Kenrick,  John,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 19 

Kent,  Joseph  {d  1753),  Boston  school- 
master, 132,  134,  146 
Keogh,  Andrew,  acknowledgment  to, 
160  n 

Kidder,  Nathaniel  Thayer,  B.A.S.,  on 
Auditing  Committee,  30,  46,  54,  127, 
162,  233,  307,  327 

W.  & T.,  lottery  ofBce,  173  n,  174  n, 

175  n,  176  n 

Kilby,  Mrs. , 155 

King, , pilot,  149 

William,  his  Heathen  Gods  used  in 

Boston  Latin  School  in  colonial  times, 
28 

Thomas,  at  Nashaway  (Lancaster), 

208,  209,  212 
Kinsley,  Stephen,  135 
Kirkby,  William,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 18 

Kirkland,  Elizabeth  (Cabot),  wife  of 
Rev.  John  Thornton,  110,  111 

Rev.  John  Thornton,  President  of 

Harvard  College,  102,  103,  104,  105, 
106  n,  107,  108,  110;  his  resignation, 
causes  and  attendant  circumstances  of, 
54-57,  65;  marriage,  54,  109;  sketch  of, 
58;  presidency,  60-65;  and  class  of 
1823,  69  n,  71,  72,  75  n,  78  n,  79,  79  n, 


80,  82  n,  83,  84  n,  85,  86,  90,  93,  94; 
and  reform  movement,  98,  99,  100, 
101  n;  G.  Ticknor  on,  98  n;  presents 
expense  account  to  balance  overdraft 
of  salary,  109;  ill  health,  109;  resigns, 
110;  comment  on  his  resignation,  112 
Kittredge,  George  Lyman,  LL.D., 
paper  by.  Verses  by  Adam  Winthrop, 
187-194;  acknowledgment  to,  211  n 

Henry  Crocker,  A.B.,  reads  paper. 

Storms,  Wrecks,  and  Wreckers  on  Cape 
Cod,  51 

Kneeland,  John,  and  Harvard  College 
lottery,  176,  177 
Knight,  John  {d  1639),  8 

Sarah,  wife  of  John  {d  1639),  in 

Boston  Book  of  Possessions,  8,  18 
Kuhn,  Jacob,  168  n 

Ladd,  Milton,  267  n 

Lake,  Anne,  sister  of  Thomas,  see  Mather 

Thomas  (d  1711),  202,  202  n,  318, 

318  n;  and  Sir  T.  Temple  in  Acadian 
fur  trade,  312,  313,  314,  315;  quoted, 
on  Sir  T.  Temple,  312,  316 
Lamont,  Thomas  William,  LL.D., 
elected  Corresponding  Member,  1;  ac- 
cepts, 3 

Lancaster,  lottery  in,  170;  The  Planta- 
tion of  Nashaway  — an  Industrial  Ex- 
periment, address  by  S.  E.  Morison, 
at  275th  anniversary  of  founding  of 
town,  204—222;  standard  seventeenth 
century  method  of  planting  townships, 
204;  Lancaster  a variant,  205;  de- 
signed to  be  a trading  and  industrial 
colony,  205;  founders,  207-210;  fur- 
trading and  iron-smelting  intended, 
208;  land  purchased,  209;  trucking 
house  built,  209;  mineral  ores  found, 
212;  difficulty  in  forming  church,  213, 
218;  need  of  better  road  to  Boston, 
214;  other  troubles,  216;  in  1653,  Gen- 
eral Court  grants  liberties  of  a town, 
and  a name,  217;  covenant  of  inhabit- 
ants for  ‘ ‘ preserveing  of  the  purities  of 
religion,”  217;  boundaries  established 
(1659),  217;  minister  settled,  218;  gov- 
ernment by  town  meeting  impossible, 
and  commission  appointed,  219-220; 
Prescott’s  sawmill,  220;  unsuccessful 
iron-smelting,  220;  full  township  au- 
tonomy, 221;  Indian  massacre,  221; 
unique  distinction,  222 
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Lane,  William  Coolidge,  A.M.,  ex- 
hibits manuscript  book  of  N.  Prince, 
129 

Langdon,  Ephraim  id  1765),  Boston 
schoolmaster,  132,  134,  151,  152,  153 

John  (d  1819),  and  constitutional 

convention,  N.  H.,  1778-79,  31 
Josiah  {d  1779),  Boston  school- 
master, 133,  134,  153 

Rev.  Samuel  {d  1797),  President  of 

Harvard  College,  26 

Langdon-Elwyn,  Alfred  (d  1884),  and 
the  Great  Rebellion  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 71  n,  78,  78  n,  87 
Langloiserie,  Louis,  teacher  of  French, 
132,  134,  143 

Larkin, , 168  n 

Eben,  lottery  office,  174  n 

Latham,  Robert,  400  n;  T.  Shepard’s  ac- 
count with,  400 

Latin  and  Greek,  teaching  of,  at  Boston 
Latin  School,  1712,  paper  on,  by  K.  B. 
Murdock,  21-29 

La  Tour, , grant  to  two  others  and, 

in  Acadia,  311 

Laud,  William,  Bishop  of  London,  later 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  346;  for- 
bids T.  Shepard  to  preach  in  his  dio- 
cese, 368,  369,  369  n,  395,  395  n 

Lay, , a lynch-man,  263,  264,  265 

Leach,  John,  Boston  schoolmaster,  132, 
134,  139,  152;  sketch  of,  149 
League  of  Nations,  339 
Lechford,  Thomas,  his  records  of  Boston 
properties,  1638-1641,  10,  281 
“Lecturers,”  Puritan,  in  England,  365  n 
Leddell,  John,  Boston  schoolmaster,  132, 
134,  146,  150 

Lee,  John  Clarke  (d  1877),  and  the  Great 
Rebellion  in  Harvard  College,  70,  84, 
87 

Joseph,  director  of  Harvard  College 

lottery,  165 

Leger,  Jacob,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 20 

Le  Mercier,  Rev.  Andrew  (d  1764),  145 
Lesesne,  M.  H.,  acknowledgment  to, 
268  n 

Leverett,  Gov.  John,  in  Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,  16,  19;  active  in  Acadia, 
3 10,  3 1 1, 3 12 ; and  Sir  T.  Temple,  3 16 

John,  President  of  Harvard  College, 

60 

Thomas,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 14,  17 


Leverit.  See  Leverett 

Levett,  Capt. , 304 

Lewis,  Charles,  Boston  schoolmaster,  132, 
134,  143 

Ezeldel  (d  1755),  Boston  school- 
master, 131,  134,  138 
Libby,  Chakles  Thornton,  elected 
Corre.sponding  Member,  161;  accepts, 
223 

Lily,  William  (d  1522),  his  Latin  gram- 
mar used  in  Boston  Latin  School,  in 
colonial  times,  24  n,  27 
Linch,  Cornelius,  Boston  and  New  York 
schoolmaster,  132,  134,  146 
Lincoln,  Earls  and  Countess  of.  See 
Clinton 

Locke,  Andrew  A.,  and  the  Great  Re- 
bellion in  Harvard  College,  71  n,  78, 
84,  87 ; elected  class  poet,  82 

John  (d  1704),  95;  reference  to  his 

Thoughts  concerning  Education,  23; 
quoted,  24  n 

Rev.  Samuel,  President  of  Harvard 

College,  165  n 
Lockw'ood,  James,  159 
Lombard,  Percival  Hall,  A.B.,  elected 
Resident  Member,  53;  accepts,  118 
Loring,  Ellis  G.,  and  the  Great  Rebel- 
lion at  Harvard  College,  67  n,  85,  87 
Lorraine,  Francois  de,  second  Duke  of 
Guise,  189  n 

Lotteries,  legislation  concerning,  162; 
used  to  raise  money  for  public  purposes, 
162,  170;  clergy  on,  162  n;  flourishing 
period,  163,  170,  171;  four  granted  for 
benefit  of  Harvard  College,  163-186; 
popular  excitement,  169;  effect  on 
morals,  170,  170  n,  171;  W.  Bentley 
on,  170,  171;  lottery  ticket  in  contribu- 
tion box,  170  n;  J.  Barlow  on,  171; 
method  of  conducting,  172-176,  178  n 
Lovell,  James  (d  1814),  Boston  school- 
master, 132,  134,  144,  149;  sketch  of, 
152 

John  (d  1778),  Boston  schoolmaster, 

27,  132,  134,  138,  149;  sketch  of,  144 
Lowe,  John,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 18 

Lowell,  John  (d  1840),  59  n,  96;  on  com- 
mittee for  Harvard  College  lottery, 
169  n,  183  n,  185  n 

Low'ell,  emigrants  from,  to  Califrmia, 
1850,  240 

Ludlow,  Roger,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony,  277,  282 
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Lugg,  John,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 20 

Lunt,  Rev.  William  Parsons  (d  1857),  at 
Harvard  College,  75,  75  n 
Lyle,  Francis,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 20 

Lynch,  Ann,  second  wdfe  of  William, 
266,  266  n,  267  n 

Charles  (d  1796),  256;  inflicts  illegal 

punishments,  but  not  the  person  for 
whom  lynch  law  was  named,  257,  258, 
270;  general  attribution  of  lynch  law 
to  him  explained,  269;  facts  concern- 
ing, 269  n 

James,  of  Galway,  Ireland,  tradi- 
tion erroneously  connecting  his  name 
with  lynch  law,  256,  257 

John,  named  by  R.  Mills  as  author 

of  lynch  law,  264,  264  n,  265,  268,  269, 
270;  probably  mistaken  for  father 
(William),  265,  268,  269.  See  also 
Lynch,  John,  son  of  William;  Lynch, 
WilUam  (d  1820) 

John,  brother  of  Charles,  269  n 

John,  son  of  William,  266, 267n,  268n 

John  M.  (d  1823  or  1824),  admin- 
istrator of  W.  Lynch’s  estate,  267  n, 
268,  268  n 

Nancy,  daughter  of  William,  See 

Cochran 

Nathaniel,  son  of  William,  266, 

267  n ; tombstone  of,  266  n 

Stephen,  officer  in  Jamaica,  under 

James  II,  name  of,  erroneously  con- 
nected with  lynch  law,  256,  257 
William  (d  1820),  shown  to  be  orig- 
inator of  lynch  law,  259-270;  first 
mentioned  in  print  as  such,  by  E.  A. 
Poe,  1836,  259-261;  member  of  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Delegates,  1787,  261, 
261  n;  account  of,  in  A.  Ellicott’s  diary 
for  1811,  262-263;  later  home  of,  in 
South  Carolina,  262,  263,  263  n,  264  n, 
265;  mentioned  by  R.  Mills  as  John 
Lynch,  264,  264  n;  review  of  evidence 
and  conclusion,  264-267,  268,  270; 
will  of,  266,  266  n,  268;  death,  267; 
grave,  268  n;  said  to  be  Revolutionary 
soldier,  267;  but  not  found  in  lists, 
269  n;  children  of,  267  n 

William,  Jr.,  son  of  William,  266, 

266  n,  267  n 

Lynch  law,  paper  on  origin  of  the  term, 
by  A.  Matthews,  256-271;  erroneous 
attributions,  256-259;  extent  of  the 


practice,  259;  William  Lynch,  of  Vir- 
ginia (later  of  South  Carolina),  shown 
to  be  the  originator,  259-269;  earliest 
known  mention  of,  265  n 
L3mchburg,  Va.,  founding  and  naming  of, 
269  n 

Lynch-men,  covenant  of,  260;  practice  of, 
262;  earliest  known  mention  of,  265  n 

Lynchy, , of  County  Louth,  Ireland, 

case  of,  258-259 
Lynn,  iron  works  at,  212 
Lyon,  Thomas,  193  n 

IVIcALPINE,  Donald,  Boston  school- 
master, 133,  134,  154 
MacDonald,  William,  LL.D.,  paper, 
The  Massachusetts  Temper,  328-341 
McIlwain,  Charles  Howard,  Ph.D., 
elected  Associate  Member,  1 ; accepts,  3 
McIntire,  Charles  John,  death,  37; 
tribute  to,  41 

Mackay,  George,  Boston  schoolmaster, 
132,  134,  151 

McLeod  (Mukloade),  Mordecai,  219 
Maine,  lands  in,  disposed  of  by  lottery, 
163 

Makepeace,  Thomas,  in  Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,  15,  18 

Manchester,  anchorage  of  the  Arbella 
claimed  for,  303;  reasons  against,  303- 
304 

Manning, , and  the  Great  Rebellion 

in  Harvard  College,  78  n 
Mansell,  Mount,  Mount  Desert  so  called 
by  English,  289 

Marblehead,  lottery  in,  169,  171 
Marriage  laws  in  New  Hampshire  before 
the  Revolution,  115-117;  license  ex- 
hibited, 115 

Marsh,  John,  M.D.  {d  1856),  and  the 
Great  Rebellion  at  Harvard  College, 
71,  78;  in  California,  71  n 
Marshall,  John,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 21 

Rev.  Stephen  (d  1655),  370,  370  n 

Thomas,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 18 

Martin,  Mrs.  , mistress  of  Sir  T. 

Temple,  310 

Mary,  Queen  of  England,  189,  189  n 
Maryland,  lottery  in,  163 
Mason,  Capt.  John.,  in  Pequot  war,  388 
Jonathan,  manager  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege lottery,  166,  166  n 
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Raph  (Ralph?),  in  Boston  Book  of 

Possessions,  20 

Stephen,  201  n,  202,  203 

Massachusetts,  lotteries  in,  162-186.  See 
also  under  Harvard  College 

General  Court,  orders  (1634,  1639) 

records  to  be  made  of  ownership  and 
sales  of  properties,  6;  grant  to  Harvard 
College,  102;  orders  capital  laws  pub- 
lished (1642),  114;  and  lotteries,  162, 
164,  166;  meeting  of  (1630),  in  J.  Win- 
tlirop’s  house  in  Charlestown,  282 

Laws;  Capital  Laws,  remarks  by  A. 

Matthews,  on  printing  of  (1642),  112- 
115;  ordered  by  General  Court  to  be 
published,  114;  to  be  found  in  J.  Child’s 
New-England’s  Jonas,  and  in  broad- 
side, 114,  115 

Colony  Laws,  1648  edition, 

single  copy  extant,  1 13  n 
Laws  of  1660,  legislation  re- 
lating to  distribution  of,  194-196;  pref- 
ace to,  196-197 

Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  preparations 
for,  273 ; sailing  of  Winthrop’s  company, 
274;  justices  of  peace  (first),  277 
Massachusetts  Medical  College,  60 
Massachusetts  Temper,  The,  paper  on, 
by  W.  Macdonald,  328-341;  character- 
ized by  independence  and  individual- 
ity, 329-330;  lacks  humor  and  toler- 
ance, 330-331;  conservatism  of,  331; 
culture,  332-334 ; present  decadence  of 
intellectual  life,  334-335;  causes,  335; 
need  of  revival,  335;  relations  of  state 
and  nation,  336-339,  341;  nationalism 
and  internationalism,  conflict  of,  339- 
340;  conditions  necessary  to  progress, 
340-341 

Mather,  Anne  (Lake),  second  wife  of  Rev. 
Increase,  202  n 

Rev.  Cotton,  son  of  Rev.  Increase, 

49;  books  used  by,  in  Latin  School,  26, 
27;  quoted,  on  the  school,  28  n;  on 
Lady  Arbella  Johnson,  278;  on  Sir  T. 
Temple,  316 

Rev.  Increase,  204  n,  309;  letter  of 

Judge  S.  Sewall  to,  113;  expenses  as 
agent  for  the  colony,  discussed  by  K. 
B.  Murdock,  200-204;  Election  ser- 
mon (1693),  201;  second  marriage, 
202  n;  account  of  expenses  in  England, 
202-203;  Sir  T.  Temple  and,  317-318 

Samuel  (d  1733),  reference  to  paper 

on,  by  T.  J.  Holmes,  2 


Rev.  Samuel  {d  1745),  49 

Samuel,  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  (d 

1785),  49 

William  Gwinn,  LLD.,  elected 

Corresponding  Member,  1;  accepts,  3 
Mathews,  Catharine  Van  Cortlandt,  263  n 
Matinicus  Rock,  sighted  by  Winthrop’s 
company,  296 

Mattapan,  early  name  of  Dorchester, 
277,  283 

Matthews,  Albert,  A.B.,  prepares  min- 
ute on  resignation  of  C.  E.  Park,  as 
Corresponding  Secretary,  1 ; edits  early 
Harvard  College  records,  and  records 
of  First  Church,  Plymouth,  38;  re- 
marks on  Printing  of  the  Capital  Laws 
in  1642,  112-115;  elected  to  Council, 
128;  his  paper.  Origin  of  the  Term 
“Lynch  Law,”  256-271;  reads  report 
of  Council  (1930),  320 
Maud,  Daniel  {d  1655),  Boston  school- 
master, 130,  134,  136;  in  Boston  Book 
of  Possessions,  15,  17 ; sketch  of,  135 
Maverick,  Samuel,  315,  317 
Mayo,  Lawrence  Shaw,  A.M.,  308;  his 
paper,  Jeremy  Belknap’s  Apologue  of 
the  Hen  at  Pennycook,  31-35;  exhibits 
pre-Revolutionary  New  Hampshire 
marriage  license,  and  speaks  on  Mar- 
riage in  New  Hampshire  before  the 
Revolution,  115-117;  on  Nominating 
Committee,  162 ; paper,  A Love  Letter 
of  the  Reverend  Joseph  Adams,  198- 
200 

Meeres,  Robert,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 15,  18 

Mein  & Fleeming,  printers,  154 
Mellen,  John,  and  Harvard  College  lot- 
tery, 183,  186 

Mellowes,  John,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 17 

Merrick,  Mary,  daughter  of  Tilly.  See 
Brooks 

Tilly  {d  1836),  158 

Merriman,  Roger  Bigelow,  LL.D., 
meetings  of  Society  held  at  house  of, 
161,  224 

Merritt,  Percival,  A.B.,  annual  re- 
ports of  Council,  37,  118-121,  223-228, 
320-322;  elected  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, 47,  128,  233;  exhibits  child’s 
book  (London,  1741),  once  owned  by 
Abigail  Davenport,  49;  exhibits  paint- 
ing of  destruction  of  stores  in  Concord, 
1775,  with  remarks,  157 
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Merry,  Walter,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 17 

Messinger,  Henry,  in  Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,  19 

Michelson,  Edward,  of  Cambridge,  372 

Ruth  (Bushell),  wife  of  Edward, 

372,  372  n 

Milborne,  Capt.  Peter,  master  of  the 
Arbella,  286,  287,  289,  301 
Miles,  Solomon  Pearson  {d  1842),  and 
Harvard  College,  80,  82  n,  84  n 
Millard,  Thomas,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 20 
Miller,  Francis,  143 

Mills,  Edward  (d  1732),  Boston  school- 
master, 131,  134,  141,  143,  145 
Mills,  Robert,  on  lynch  law  and  its  orig- 
inator, 264,  265,  269  n,  270;  his  Atlas 
of  South  Carolina,  264  n 
Milom,  John,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 18 

Minerals,  colonial  schemes  for  working 
of,  208,  210,  212,  220,  221 
Minor,  Benjamin  Blake  {d  1818),  quoted, 
261  n 

Minot,  George  R.  (c  1794),  and  Harvard 
College  lottery,  176,  177,  177  n 

George  Richards,  M.D.,  elected 

Resident  Member,  157;  accepts,  161 
Misery  Islands,  Great  and  Little,  302, 
302  n 

Mitchell,  Stewart,  A.M.,  290  n; 

elected  Resident  Member,  157;  ac- 
cepts, 161 

Monadnoc  No.  4 (Fitzwdlliam,  N.  H.), 
182  n 

Monroe,  James,  President,  degree  from 
Harvard  College,  62 

Mood,  Fulmer,  Ph.D.,  elected  Associate 
Member,  235;  accepts,  272 
Moore,  Clifford  Herschel,  Litt.D., 
elected  Resident  Member,  161;  ac- 
cepts, 223 

Morgan,  Charles,  and  steamship  lines  to 
San  Francisco,  238 

Sir  Henry  {d  1688),  in  Panama,  248 

Moriarty,  George  Andrews,  Jr.,  A.M., 
elected  Corresponding  Member,  235; 
accepts,  272 

Morison,  Samuel  Eliot,  Ph.D.,  1,  3,  5, 
30,  37,  49,  51,  53,  118,  157,  223,  235, 
307,  320;  reads  paper.  New  England 
and  the  Origin  of  the  Columbia  River 
Trade,  2;  paper,  Passing  the  Darda- 
nelles in  1810,  30;  elected  President, 


47,  128,  233,  327 ; his  paper,  The  Great 
Rebellion  in  Harvard  College,  and  the 
Resignation  of  President  Kirkland,  54— 
112;  meetings  of  Society  held  at  house 
of,  129,  224,  272;  paper.  The  Planta- 
tion of  Nashaway  — an  Industrial  Ex- 
periment, 204—222;  paper.  The  Course 
of  the  Arbella  from  Cape  Sable  to 
Salem,  285-306 

Morrow,  Dwight  Whitney,  LL.D., 
elected  Corresponding  Member,  53; 
accepts,  118 

Morse,  Hosea  Ballou,  LL.D.,  elected 
Corresponding  Member,  161;  accepts, 
223 

Morton,  Thomas  {d  1659),  Bishop  of 
Durham,  and  T.  Shepard,  374;  char- 
acter of,  374  n 

Mountain  (Montaigne),  George,  Bishop 
of  London,  later  Archbishop  of  York, 
368,  368  n 

Mount  Desert,  named  by  Champlain, 
286  n,  289;  conspicuous  landmark,  289, 
289  n;  sighted  by  Wintbu'op’s  company, 
289  et  seq. 

Mount  Desert  Rock,  293 

Mount  Mansell,  Mount  Desert  so  called 
by  EngUsh,  289 

Munt,  Thomas,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 21 

Murdock,  Harold,  A.M.,  reads  letters 
relating  to  Revolutionary  Boston,  3; 
reads  paper.  The  Sensitiveness  of  Gen- 
eral Clinton,  35;  reads  An  Additional 
Note  on  same,  52 

Kenneth  Ballard,  Litt.D.,  2,  51; 

reads  eighteenth  century  poem  ad- 
dressed to  “Mr.  Wise  in  New  Eng- 
land,” 4;  his  paper.  The  Teaching  of 
Latin  and  Greek  at  the  Boston  Latin 
School  in  1712,  21-29;  note.  Increase 
Mather’s  Expenses  as  Colonial  Agent, 
200-204 

l^ANTUCKET,  emigrants  from,  to 
California,  1850,  240 

Nash,  Robert,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 19 

Nashaway.  See  Lancaster 

National  Convention,  France,  and  lot- 
teries, 171  n,  172  n 

Natstock,  Joshua.  See  Ratstock 

Negoos,  Benjamin,  in  Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,  21 
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Jonathan,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 21 

Neile,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
later  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the 
Puritans,  373,  373  n 

Neponset  Hotel,  scene  of  forbidden  sup- 
per by  Harvard  Class  of  1823,  67 
Newell,  George  (d  1831),  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 87 

— — Timothy,  149 

New  England,  trading  company  of  1628, 
and  its  government,  273 ; General  Con- 
siderations for  Planting,  273;  transfer 
of  government  to  the  colony,  273;  first 
colonists,  273;  early  maps  and  coast 
charts  of,  286,  294,  294  n,  295 
New  England  Council,  338 
New  England  Quarterly,  historical  re- 
view, 119 

New-England’s  Jonas  cast  up  at  London, 
by  J.  Child,  114,  115  n 
Newgate,  John,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 14,  17 

New  Hampshire,  constitutional  conven- 
tion in,  1778-79,  31;  marriage  laws  in, 
before  Revolution,  115-116 

General  Assembly,  marriage  law 

(1680),  115 

Governor,  power  to  issue  marriage 

licenses,  115,  116 
New  Haven  Cadets,  159  n 
Newtown.  iSee  Cambridge 
New  York  Herald,  on  opening  of  Cali- 
fornia, 236 

Nicaragua  Negotiations,  238 
Nichols, (d  1820),  at  Harvard  Col- 

lege, 70 

Benjamin  Ropes,  104 

Charles  Lemuel,  M.D.,  Litt.D., 

death,  157 ; tribute  to,  226 
Nickel,  James,  150 

Noble,  John,  LL.B.,  his  paper.  Harvard 
College  Lotteries,  162-186 
Noddle’s  Island,  T.  Temple  buys,  314, 
314  n;  sells,  315 

Nomenclator  (Nomenclatura),  text-book 
used  in  Boston  Latin  School,  in  colonial 
times,  23 

Norcross,  Rev.  Nathaniel,  and  Nash- 
away  (Lancaster),  213,  214,  215 
Northrop,  Joseph,  154 
Norton,  Andrews  (d  1853),  and  Harvard 
College,  99;  promotes  reform  at  the 
college,  96,  98 

Arthur  Orlo,  A.M.,  24n;  on  teach- 


ing of  N.  Williams,  23;  acknowledg- 
ment to,  23  n;  elected  Resident  Mem- 
ber, 157;  accepts,  161;  speaks  on  Some 
Harvard  Text-Books  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  307 

Rev.  John  (d  1663),  309,  380;  in 

New  England,  380  n 

Thomas  (d  1584),  and  Gorboduc, 

190  n 

Nowell,  Increase,  219 

Oakes,  Edward,  Boston  shopkeeper, 
137,  141 

Odlinn,  John,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 20 

Offley,  David,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 20 

Oldham,  John,  387 

Oliver,  Andrew',  49 

James  (d  1682),  son  of  Thomas  (d 

1670),  in  Boston  Book  of  Possessions, 
19 

John  (d  1646),  son  of  Thomas  (d 

1670),  in  Boston  Book  of  Possessions, 
18 

Nathaniel,  Jr.  (d  1769),  Boston 

schoolmaster,  132,  134,  143,  145 

Polly,  daughter  of  Andrew,  49 

Thomas  (d  1670),  in  Boston  Book  of 

Possessions,  14,  17 

Lt.-Gov.  Thomas  (d  1815),  159, 

159  n 

Oolenoy  Creek,  various  forms  of  name, 
263,  263  n 

Orrery  for  Harvard  College,  163,  167, 
167  n,  168  n 

Otis,  George  (d  1828),  79  n,  82  n,  84  n 

Harrison  Gray  (d  1848),  59;  studies 

of,  at  Boston  Latin  School,  27,  28 

Ovid,  read  in  Boston  Latin  School,  in  co- 
lonial times,  24,  25,  27,  28 


Jl  AINE,  Robert  Treat  (d  1814),  usher 
in  South  Grammar  School,  Boston,  132, 
134,  149 

Painter,  Thomas,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 19 

Palfrey,  Rev.  John  Gorham  (d  1881),  on 
J.  T.  Kirkland,  57 

Palmer,  John,  Sr.,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 21 

John,  Jr.,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 21 
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Panama  (city),  J.  B.  Peirce’s  description 
of,  245-252 

Panama  (state),  J.  B.  Peirce’s  journey 
through,  242-252 

Panama  Route  dming  the  Gold  Rush  to 
California,  paper  by  P.  P.  Chase,  235- 
256 

Park,  Rev.  Charles  Edwards,  D.D., 
minute  adopted,  on  resignation  of,  as 
Corresponding  Secretary,  1-2 

Mathew,  lottery  office,  174  n 

Robert  J.,  and  the  Great  Rebellion 

in  Harvard  College,  77,  77  n 
Parker,  Judge  Isaac  (d  1830),  and  Harvard 
College,  100,  106 

Jane,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 20 

Nicholas,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 19 

Richard  {dc  1641),  in  Boston  Book 

of  Possessions,  19 

Parkman,  Francis,  Ph.D.,  elected  Resi- 
dent Member,  161;  accepts,  223 
Parrington,  Vernon  Louis,  M.A., 
elected  Corresponding  Member,  161; 
accepts,  223;  death,  223;  tribute  to, 
227 

Parsons,  Judge  Theophilus  (d  1813),  B. 

Waterhouse  on,  59,  60 
William,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 19 

Parties,  political,  in  the  United  States, 
changes  in,  330 

Pasmer,  Bartholomew,  in  Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,  17 
Pasque  flower,  356  n 

Pateshall,  Richard  (d  1768),  Boston 
schoolmaster,  132,  134,  150 
Patrick,  Daniel,  277;  and  Elizabeth 
(Fownes)  Winthrop  Feake,  193 
Payne,  William,  Boston  schoolmaster, 
133,  134,  156 

Payson,  Phillips,  and  Harvard  College 
lottery,  183 

Peabody,  George  (d  1892),  at  Harvard 
College,  77,  78;  and  the  Great  Re- 
bellion, 87 

Pearson,  Rev.  Eliphalet  (d  1826),  99; 
acting  President  of  Harvard  College, 
59;  member  of  Corporation,  59  n; 
founds  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
60  n 

Pease,  Henry,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 17 

Peirce.  See  also  Pierce 


Benjamin  (d  1880),  N.  Bowditch  on, 

107 

John  Batchelder,  extracts  from  let- 
ters of,  witten  during  journey  to  Cali- 
fornia, 1850,  236-256 

Capt.  Wilham.  See  Pierce 

Pelham,  Peter  (d  1756),  145 

Peter  (d  1751),  son  of  Peter  (d  1756), 

Boston  schoolmaster,  132,  134,  145, 
146 

Pell,  William,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 19 

Pelton,  John,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 20 

Pendleton  District,  S.  C.,  264,  264  n 
Pennoyer,  William,  202,  202  n 
People, , 145 

Pepperrell,  Sir  William  (d  1759),  156 
Perr,  James,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 19 

Perry,  Arthur,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 20 

Persius,  read  in  Boston  Latin  School,  in 
colonial  times,  25,  28 
Philipps,  Caleb,  Boston  schoolmaster, 
131,  134,  143 

Phillips,  Rev.  George  (d  1644),  192,  193, 
194,  350 

John  (d  1820),  great-grandson  of 

Rev.  Samuel  (d  1771),  192 

Lydia  (Gorham),  wife  of  John  (d 

1820),  192;  book  given  by,  to  Harvard 
College,  187-194 

Samuel  (c  1651),  anecdote  of,  216, 

217,  218 

Rev.  Samuel  (d  1771),  great-grand- 
son of  Rev.  George,  book  owned  by, 
192;  sketch  of,  192 

Stephen  W.,  acknowledgment  to, 

192  n 

Philo-Observer,  pseudonym  (Stephen 
Higginson),  181  n 

Phippeni,  David,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 18 

Phipps,  C.,  Boston  schoolmaster,  132, 
134,  145 

Pickering,  Charles  (d  1878),  and  the 
Great  RebeUion  at  Harvard  College, 
87 

John  (d  1805),  and  constitutional 

convention,  N.  H.,  1778-79,  31 
PiCKMAN,  Edward  Motley,  LL.B., 
meeting  of  Society  held  at  house  of, 
30,  38;  on  Nominating  Committee, 
30 
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Pier,  Arthur  Stanwood,  A.B.,  elected 
Recording  Secretary,  47,  128,  233;  on 
Nominating  Committee,  307 
Pierce.  See  also  Peirce 

Benjamin  (d  1880),  64 

Rev.  John  (d  1849),  on  J.  T.  Kirk- 
land, 58,  65 

William,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 19 

Capt.  William,  276,  299,  305;  visits 

the  Arbella,  304 
Pierian  Sodality,  108 
Pigeon,  Joseph,  Commissary  General  in 
Revolutionary  army,  4 
Pine-tree  shillings,  212 
Pirates  and  privateers,  efforts  of  James 
II  to  suppress,  in  America,  257 
Plague,  in  Towcester,  England,  357 
Plum  Cove,  Beverly,  the  Arbella  may 
have  anchored  off,  302-303 
Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  editorial  of,  in  South- 
ern Literary  Messenger,  on  “Lynch’s 
Law,”  259-260,  261  n,  265 
Pollard,  Anne,  284 

Pond, , son  of  William,  writes  from 

New  England,  285 

Pope,  Ephraim,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 20 

John,  Boston  schoolmaster,  133, 

134,  153 

Joseph,  orrery  made  by,  166,  167, 

167  n,  168 

Popkin,  Rev.  John  Snelling  (d  1852),  and 
Harvard  College,  68  n,  69, 82  n,  84  n,  107 
Pormort  (Pormont),  Philemon,  Boston 
schoolmaster,  130,  134,  135 
Porter,  Rev.  Eliphalet  {d  1833),  Fellow 
of  Harvard  College,  102 
Pratt,  John,  140 
Prentice,  Thomas,  136 
Prescott,  John,  founder  of  Lancaster,  207, 
209,  212,  213,  215,  216,  218,  220,  221, 
222;  and  Dr.  R.  Child,  214,  216;  land 
grant  to,  216,  220 

William,  great-grandson  of  John, 

216 

William  Hickling  (d  1859),  grand- 
son of  William,  63,  216 
Present  State  of  New  English  Affairs, 
1689,  single  copy  extant,  1 13  n 
Preston,  Rev.  John  {d  1628),  Master  of 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  362, 
362  n,  367  n;  T.  Shepard  on,  367,  394 

John,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  T. 

W.  Dorr,  66  n 


William,  258 

Prince,  Nathan  (d  1748),  book-list  writ- 
ten by  (1725),  communicated,  129; 
manuscript  book  kept  by,  exhibited, 
129-130;  schoolmaster  in  Boston,  132, 
134,  147 

Rev.  Thomas,  280,  281,  283,  369  n; 

quoted,  on  I.  Johnson  and  location  of 
his  lot  in  Boston,  278;  prints  works  of 
T.  Shepard  in  Three  Valuable  Pieces, 
347,  348 

William  Gordon  (d  1897),  at  Har- 
vard College,  74 
Princeton  University,  63 
Probert,  Geoffrey,  acknowledgment  to, 
360  n 

Proctor,  John,  Boston  schoolmaster,  131, 
134,  142,  144,  147 

John,  Jr.,  132,  134,  147,  148,  152 

Prout,  Ebenezer,  203 
Publick  Occurrences  both  Foreign  and 
Domestic,  1690,  single  copy  extant, 
113  n 

Puritanism,  a main  implication  of,  206; 
its  power  of  assimilation  and  degree  of 
toleration  in  Massachusetts,  308-309; 
too  severely  criticized?  319 
Purton,  EUzabeth,  21 

Quakers,  persecution  of,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 309,  316 

Queue,  J.  S.  Popkin  reputed  last  man  to 
wear,  68  n 

Quincy,  Josiah  (d  1864),  President  of 
Harvard  College,  112;  his  History  of 
Harvard  University  cited:  on  Pres. 
Kirkland’s  administration,  61;  on  Fed- 
eralist influence  at  Harvard,  59 

f^ACKEMANN,  Charles  Sedgwick, 
A.M.,  meeting  of  Society  held  at  house 
of,  53,  119 

Rainsford,  Edward,  in  Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,  20 
Rantoul,  Robert  (d  1852),  64 
Ratstock  (Natstock),  Joshua,  Boston 
schoolmaster,  131,  134,  137 
Rawlins,  John,  Boston  schoolmaster,  131, 
134,  141 

Richard,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 17 

Rawson,  Sec.  Edward,  195,  196,  197,  208 
Rev.  Grindall,  349 
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REBELLION  TREE-SAVAGE 


Rebellion  Tree.  See  under  Harvard  College 
Reed,  James,  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Fitz- 
william,  N.  IL,  182  n 

James,  son  of  James,  182  n 

Silvanus,  son  of  James,  182,  182  n 

Regnier, , Boston  schoolmaster,  133, 

134,  155 

Reinolds,  Robert,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 21 

Renkin,  Mrs. , 150 

Revival  of  letters  and  thought  in  New 
England,  c 1810-c  1850,  64 
Rhode  Island,  lottery  in,  163 
Rice,  , master  of  Towcester  Gram- 

mar School,  358 

Robert,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 19 

Richardson,  Amos,  in  Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,  21 

Ripley,  George,  his  estimate  of  J.  T. 
Kirkland,  64;  attitude  in  Great  Re- 
bellion at  Harvard  College  and  in  later 
life,  66,  75 

Roane,  Judge  Spencer,  257,  257  n 
Robbins,  Rev.  Chandler  {d  1882),  75  n 
Roberts,  Elsie,  158  n 

Robin,  Mrs. , 149 

Robinson, , Quaker,  316 

Fred  Norris,  Ph.D.,  on  Nomi- 
nating Committee,  307 
George  W.,  acknowledgment  to, 

286  R 

James  Harvey,  Ph.D.,  elected  Cor- 
responding Member,  161 ; accepts,  223 

John  Paul  {d  1864),  and  the  Great 

Rebellion  in  Harvard  College,  65,  67  n, 
80,  81,  82,  83,  84,  94 
Peter,  267  n 

Roden,  Robert  F.,  his  error  regarding 
Body  of  Liberties,  114  n,  115r 
Roe,  Owen,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 20 

Rogers,  Rev.  Daniel  {d  1652),  son  of  Rev. 
Richard  {d  1618),  370,  370  n 

Rev.  Ezekiel  {d  1661),  son  of  Rev. 

Richard  {d  1618),  363  n,  370  n,  371  n; 
and  T.  Shepard,  371 
Nathaniel,  49 

Peter,  Boston  schoolmaster,  133, 

134,  154 

Rev.  Richard  (d  1618),  363,  363  n, 

370  n 

Rooney,  , 259 

Roote,  Ralph,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 20 


Roper,  John  (?),  of  Lancaster,  219 
Ropes,  Rev.  James  Hardy,  D.D.,  elected 
Vice-President,  47,  128,  233,  327;  pre- 
sides, 161 

Ross,  Vere,  Boston  schoolmaster,  133, 
134,  152 

Rowlandson,  Rev.  Joseph,  218 

Mary  (White),  wife  of  Rev.  Joseph, 

on  tobacco,  206 

Rowley,  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers  at,  370,  371 
Roy,  James  P.,  and  the  Great  Rebellion 
in  Harvard  College,  71  n,  78 

Royse,  , Boston  schoolmaster,  133, 

134,  152 

Rugg,  Arthur  Prentice,  LL.D.,  elected 
Vice-President,  47,  128,  233,  327 
Russell,  Frances,  second  Earl  of  Bedford, 
189  n 

John,  376,  376  n 

SACCO-Vanzetti  case,  331 
Sackville,  Thomas  {d  1608),  and  Gorbo- 
duc,  190  n 

Sacramento,  flood  at,  1850,  239 
Salem,  emigrants  from,  to  California 
(1850),  240;  conditions  at  (1630),  274 
Sales,  Francis,  101  n 

Salley,  A.  S.,  Jr.,  acknowledgment  to, 
266  n 

Salt,  proposed  duty  on,  169 
Salter,  William,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 20 

Saltonstall,  Sir  Richard  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony,  273,  277,  282, 
283 

Sander  line,  John,  Boston  schoolmaster, 
131,  134,  141 

Sanders,  Charles,  Steward  of  Harvard 
College,  105  n,  109,  110,  110  n 

Rev.  Daniel  Clarke  {d  1850),  73  n 

Sanford,  John  {d  1677),  Boston  school- 
master, 131,  134,  137 
Pachard,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 15,  18 

San  Francisco,  fire  in,  1850,  239 
Sargent,  Charles  Sprague,  LL.D., 
death,  5;  tribute  to,  40 

John  Osborne  {d  1891),  105  n 

Savage,  James,  disagrees  with  S.  G. 
Drake  as  to  relative  importance  of  J. 
Winthrop  and  1.  Johnson  in  founding 
Boston,  279-284 

(Savadge),  Thomas,  197;  in  Boston 

Book  of  Possessions,  17 
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Savage  Rock,  naming  of,  300  n 
Savages  (Salvages),  rock,  300,  300  n 
Saveli, , 146 

Saybrook  Fort,  Indian  attack  on,  387 
Saye  and  Sele,  Viscount.  See  Fiennes 
Scammell,  Samuel,  Boston  schoolmaster, 
132,  134,  146 

ScHLESINGER,  ARTHUR  MeIER,  Litt.D., 
elected  Associate  Member,  5;  accepts, 
30;  reads  extract  from  letter  of  L. 
Hedge  to  P.  Cleaveland  (1814),  35 

Scholley,  Mrs. , 143 

Schoolmasters  of  Colonial  Boston  [lists 
and  notes],  by  R.  F.  Seybolt,  130-156 
Scidmore,  Thomas,  215 
Scott,  John,  on  Sir  T.  Temple,  317 
Robert,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 19 

Scottow  (Scotto),  Joshua  {d  1698),  in 
Boston  Book  of  Possessions,  18;  and 
Old  South  Church,  284 

Thomas  {d  1661),  in  Boston  Book 

of  Possessions,  19 
Scrayingham,  manor  of,  373  n 

Scribling, , surveyor,  264  n 

Seaberry,  John,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 17 

Sedgwick,  Robert,  in  Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,  19;  J.  H.  Edmonds  reads 
paper  on  Oliver  Cromwell  and,  54; 
active  in  Acadia,  310 
Sellick,  David,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 19 

Setherland,  William,  in  Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,  21 

Sewall,  Hannah  (Hull)  {d  1717),  wife  of 
Judge  Samuel,  137 

Judge  Samuel  {d  1730),  137,  139, 

203,  278,  279,  280,  281,  283,  284;  letter 
on  printing  Harvard  College  laws,  1 13 
Seybolt,  Robert  Francis,  paper  on  School- 
masters of  Colonial  Boston,  130-156 
Shakespeare,  William,  less  familiar  to 
colonial  schoolboys  than  the  classical 
authors,  28 

Shattuck,  Frederick  Cheever,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  reads  extracts  from  common- 
place book  of  Mrs.  B.  Waterhouse,  54; 
death,  157 ; tribute  to,  225 

Shaw,  Capt. , 78  n,  79 

Shawmut,  275,  276 

Sheafe,  Jacob,  Boston  schoolmaster,  131, 
135,  140,  141 

Shepard,  Amy  ( ),  stepmother  of 

Thomas,  358,  359  n 


Anna,  daughter  of  William,  see 

Farmer 

Jeremiah,  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  {d 

1649),  347 

Joanna  (Hooker),  second  wife  of 

Rev.  Thomas,  391-392,  391  n 

John,  son  of  William,  359  n 

John,  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  (d  1649), 

347 ; died  in  infancy,  391 

Margaret,  daughter  of  William.  See 

Waples 

Margaret  (Touteville  or  Tutvile), 

first  wife  of  Rev.  Thomas,  372,  373, 
384;  death  of,  385 

Samuel,  son  of  William,  359  n,  382, 

398;  emigrates,  383  n,  384;  house  of, 
in  Cambridge,  397,  397  n 

Samuel,  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  {d 

1649),  347,  391 

Rev.  Thomas  {d  1649),  Autobiog- 
raphy of,  343-400;  editor’s  introduc- 
tion, 345;  A “Trial”  Shepard  Bibliog- 
raphy, 347-351;  text  of  the  Autobiog- 
raphy, 352-400;  dedication,  352-356; 
embarkation  for  New  England,  wdth 
reasons,  352;  storms  force  return,  352; 
death  of  first  son  Thomas,  352-353; 
winter  in  Norfolk,  353;  removal  to  Lon- 
don, 353;  birth  and  illness  of  second 
son  Thomas,  353-354;  recovery  be- 
lieved to  be  in  answer  to  prayer,  354; 
second  embarkation,  354;  arrival  in 
New  England,  355;  baptism  of  son, 
355,  355  n;  death  of  wife,  355;  illness  of 
son,  355-356;  main  narrative:  birth, 
family,  early  life,  357,  et  seq.',  father’s 
death,  358;  wall,  358  n;  brotlier  John 
guardian  of,  359;  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, 359-365;  narrow  escapes  from 
death,  360,  360  n;  religious  experiences 
and  moral  lapses,  360-365;  temptation 
to  suicide,  363;  at  Tarling,  Essex,  365; 
suggested  for  lectureship  at  Cogges- 
hall,  but  goes  to  Earles-Colne,  366- 
367;  “sinful  taking  of  orders,”  367; 
beginning  of  persecution  of,  for  non- 
conformity, 368;  method  of  preaching, 
368;  aids  in  setting  up  lecture  at  Tow- 
cester,  368;  ejected  from  Earles-Colne, 
by  Laud,  368-371,  369  n;  wishes  to 
marry,  370;  “thoughts  of  going  to  New 
England,”  370;  invitation  to  Butter- 
crambe,  Yorkshire,  and  perilous  jour- 
ney thither,  371;  life  and  work  in 
family  of  Sir  Richard  Darley,  371, 
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Shepard,  Rev.  Thomas  (continued) 
372-373;  marriage,  372,  373;  removal 
to  Heddon,  Northumberland,  373; 
haunted  house,  374;  forbidden  to 
preach  publicly,  374;  birth  of  first  son 
Thomas,  374;  invited  to  New  Eng- 
land, 374,  375;  reasons  for  going,  375, 
376;  attitude  toward  Church  of  Eng- 
land, 375,  382;  travels  south,  with  va- 
rious stops,  376;  embarks  with  family 
in  the  Hope,  1634,  376-378;  plot  for 
apprehension  of,  while  waiting  for  sail- 
ing, 377  n;  account  of  storms  which  end 
this  voyage,  378-381 ; some  believe  ship 
bewitched,  380  n;  death  of  first  son 
Thomas  and  other  afflictions,  381,  382; 
wavering  of  purpose  to  emigrate,  382; 
winter  in  Bastwick,  382;  removal  to 
London  and  birth  of  second  son 
Thomas,  383;  second  embarkation  for 
New  England,  vdth  reasons,  383,  383  n; 
name  used  in  sailing  hst,  383  n;  dis- 
tresses of  the  voyage,  384;  arrival  at 
Boston  and  settlement  at  Newtown 
(Cambridge),  384;  church  formed,  385; 
wife’s  death,  385;  account  of  the  Fami- 
list  controversy,  385-387,  389;  trouble 
with  the  Pequot  (Pekoat)  Indians, 
387-389;  founding  of  Harvard  College, 
389;  part  of,  in  Eaton  affair,  389  n; 
illness,  390;  writings,  390,  390  n.;  sec- 
ond marriage,  and  children  of,  391; 
death  of  second  wife,  391.  Appendix: 
The  good  things  I have  received  from 
the  Lord,  393-395;  Preparation  for  a 
fast  [review  of  afflictions  as  discipline 
from  the  Lord,  and  list  of  shortcom- 
ings], 395-396;  My  hfe  [self-accusa- 
tions],  396;  Law  [suggestions  concern- 
ing], 397 ; accounts  and  business  notes, 
397-400 

Thomas  (d  1634),  son  of  Rev. 

Thomas  (d  1649),  illness  and  death  of, 
352-353,  381;  birth,  374 

Rev.  Thomas  (second  so  named,  d 

1677),  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  (d  1649), 
347,  351,  381;  birth,  353,  383;  baptism, 
355;  illness  and  recovery,  355 

William,  father  of  Rev.  Thomas  (d 

1649),  character  and  family  of,  357, 
358;  death,  358;  will,  358  n 

Sherbourne,  Mrs. , aids  T.  Shepard, 

374,  383 

Sherman,  Richard,  in  Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,  19 


Ships:  Ambrose,  287 ; Arbella,  Winthrop’s 
ship,  274,  284;  Course  of  . . . from 
Cape  Sable  to  Salem,  paper  on,  by 
S.  E.  Morison,  285-306;  Winthrop’s 
Journal  only  source  of  information, 
286;  across  the  Gulf  of  Maine,  287- 
299;  along  the  Massachusetts  coast, 
299-301;  anchorage,  302-306;  Chero- 
kee, 236,  237,  238,  239,  241,  254;  Cres- 
cent City,  239;  Defense,  376  n,  383; 
Empire  City,  239;  Harvard,  105,  106; 
Hope,  377,  399;  Jewell,  287,  304,  305; 
Lion  (Lyon),  304;  Ohio,  238;  Oregon, 
249;  Panama,  238;  Rhode  Island,  loss 
of,  239;  Tennessee,  252,  254,  256 
Shoare,  Sampson,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 14,  17 

Shrimpton,  Samuel,  and  Sir  T.  Temple  in 
Acadian  fur  trade,  315 
Sibley,  John  Langdon  (d  1885),  66  n;  on 
use  of  coal  in  Harvard  College,  105  n 
Sill,  John,  399,  399  n 

Simms,  William  Gilmore,  on  lynch  law 
and  its  originator,  264,  264  n 
Simonds.  See  also  Symonds 

Rev.  Joseph,  393,  393  n 

Sinet,  Walter,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 20 

Sir,  meaning  of,  as  apphed  to  Harvard 
students  in  early  days,  216  n 
Skelton,  Rev.  Samuel,  visits  the  Arbella, 
304 

Slattery,  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Lewis, 
D.D.,  death,  307;  tribute  to,  321 
Slavery,  236;  discussion  of,  by  emigrants 
to  CaUfornia  (1850),  241 
Sleidan  (Sleydan),  John  (d  1556),  189, 
189  w 

Smith, , of  Hingham,  137 

Henry,  son  of  , of  Hingham, 

137 

— ■ — - John,  in  Boston  Book  of  Possessions, 
17 

Capt.  John,  286,  288 

Smyth,  John,  master  of  grammar  school 
at  Ipswich,  England,  190, 190  n 
Snow,  Caleb  Hopkins,  279 
Socialism,  American,  character  of,  330 
Sparks,  Jared,  President  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 62,  63 

Sponne,  WilUam,  and  Towcester  Gram- 
mar School,  358  n 

Spoore,  John,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 19 

Squyer,  John,  191  n 
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Stanley,  Christopher,  in  Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,  18 

Stark,  Caleb  {d  1864),  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 72  n;  and  the  Great  Rebellion,  87 
Stationers’  Companie,  London,  187 
Stearns,  Samuel  Horatio  {d  1837),  at 
Harvard  College,  74,  75,  81 
Steevenson,  John,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 20 

Stevens, , 150 

Stevenson, , Quaker,  316 

Stiles,  Rev.  Ezra,  President  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, 211,  347;  on  L.  Delisle,  155; 
quoted,  159  n 

Ezra,  son  of  Rev.  Ezra,  President 

of  Yale  College,  155 

Stone,  Capt. , 387 

Banister,  268  n 

Gregory,  399,  399  n 

Leonard,  184  n 

Rev.  Samuel,  374,  393,  399;  col- 
league of  Rev,  T.  Hooker,  362,  362  n; 
at  Towcester,  England,  368;  at  New- 
town (Cambridge),  384 
Storer,  Ebenezer,  154,  167  n;  on  com- 
mittees relating  to  Harvard  College 
lottery,  169  n 

Story,  Judge  Joseph  {d  1845),  and  Har- 
vard College,  59  n,  96,  102 
Strype,  John  {d  1737),  187  n 
Sturbridge,  graphite  mine  at,  211 
Sturgis,  Russell  {d  1887),  and  the  Great 
Rebellion  in  Harvard  College,  65,  72, 
75,  80,  83,  84,  87 

Suckling,  George,  Boston  schoolmaster, 
132,  135,  150 

Sudbury  River,  petition  (1645)  for  a 
bridge  over,  214 

Suffolk  County  Court  records,  1671- 
1680,  to  be  published  by  the  Society,  224 
Sumner,  Frederick  Augustus,  M.D.  {d 
1873),  and  the  Great  Rebellion  in 
Harvard  College,  87 
Sunday  in  Panama  (1850),  248,  251 
Swan,  Ebenezer,  Boston  schoolmaster, 
132,  135,  146 

Sweete,  John,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 17 

Swinerton,  John,  Boston  schoolmaster, 
131,  135,  142 

Sykes,  Dr.,  nickname.  See  Ware,  Rev. 

Henry  {d  1845) 

Symonds.  See  also  Simonds 

Henry,  and  Nashaway  (Lancaster), 

209 


Symons,  Henry  (d  1645),  in  Boston  Book 
of  Possessions,  9,  18 

Synderland,  John,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 20 

Synod,  at  Cambridge  (1637),  for  settling 
Familist  controversy,  387,  387  n 
Syntax  Sententiae  Pueriles,  used  in  Bos- 
ton Latin  School,  in  colonial  times,  23, 

27 

TT ABLE  Mountain,  264,  264  n 
Taft,  Hon.  William  Howard,  LL.D., 
death  of,  announced,  307;  tribute  to, 
321 

Taliaferro,  , and  the  Great  Rebel- 

lion in  Harvard  College,  71  n 
Talmage,  William,  in  Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,  20 

Tantiusque  (in  Sturbridge),  graphite 
mine  at,  211,  213 

Tapping,  Richard,  in  Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,  19 

Taxation,  first  direct,  of  cities  and  towns 
in  the  United  States,  6 
Tayloe,  Edward  Thornton  (d  1876),  and 
the  Great  Rebellion  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 65,  71,  71  n,  78,  85,  86,  87,  88, 
88  n 

Teft,  William,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 21 

Temple,  Sir  John,  309 
Stephen,  315 

Sir  Thomas,  son  of  Sir  John,  paper 

on  life  of,  in  Boston,  by  A.  H.  BufEn- 
ton,  308-319;  sources,  309  n;  family  of, 
310;  reasons  for  emigrating,  310;  com- 
missioned governor  of  Acadia,  310, 
311;  settles  in  Boston,  1657,  311;  Aca- 
dian affairs  of,  311-315;  Baronet  of 
Kingdom  of  Nova  Scotia,  313;  return 
to  England  and  death,  315;  will,  315  n; 
social  relations  in  Boston  and  loyalty 
to  New  England,  315-318;  benefactor 
of  Harvard  College,  317;  friend  in  need 
of  Rev.  I.  Mather,  and  member  of 
North  Church,  317-318,  318  n;  tribute 
to  New  Englanders  in  letter  to  King, 
318;  last  days,  319 
Temple  Papers,  309  n 
Terence,  read  in  Boston  Latin  School  in 
colonial  times,  27, 28 

Text-books  used  in  Boston  Latin  School 
in  17th  and  18th  centuries,  23-25,  27, 

28 
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Thacher,  Oxenbridge,  26 

Thatcher, , 171  n 

Thayer,  Ebenezer  {d  1733),  Boston 
schoolmaster,  131,  135,  139 
Thomas,  Isaiah,  226 
Thompson,  Benjamin.  <See  Tompson 
Thomas  H.,  and  the  Great  Rebel- 
lion at  Harvard  College,  87 
Thoreau,  Henry  David  {d  1862),  95 
Thornton,  Matthew  {d  1803),  and  con- 
stitutional convention,  N.  H.,  1778- 
79,31 

Three  Turks’  Heads  (off  Cape  Ann),  as 
named  by  Capt.  J.  Smith,  300,  300  n ; 
(Mount  Agamenticus),  sighted  by 
Winthrop’s  company,  298,  300  n 
Thwing,  Benjamin,  in  Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,  15, 18 

Ticknor,  George,  and  Harvard  College, 
60,  103;  promotes  reform,  94-101;  let- 
ter to  Pres.  Kirkland,  98;  quoted,  on 
Pres.  Kirkland,  98  n;  and  department 
of  modern  languages,  98,  101,  106  n, 
109,  no 

Tileston,  John,  Boston  schoolmaster,  132, 
135,  150,  152, 154 

Tillinghast,  Nicholas,  and  Harvard  Col- 
lege lottery,  183 

Tinker,  Chauncey  Brewster,  Ph.D., 
elected  Corresponding  Member,  161; 
accepts,  223 

Tobacco-taking,  legislation  against,  206 
Tompson,  Benjamin  {d  1714),  teaches 
school  in  Boston,  131,  135,  136 
Torrey,  William,  195,  196 
Touteville,  Margaret,  see  Shepard 
Towcester,  England,  plague  in,  357;  T. 
Shepard’s  opinion  of,  360;  his  interest 
in,  368 

Towcester  Grammar  School,  358,  358  n 

Town  (Towne?), , 399 

Townsend,  William,  in  Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,  20 

William  Blair,  manager  of  Harvard 

College  lottery,  165 

Townships  of  New  England,  standard 
colonial  method  of  establishing,  204; 
religious  and  social  life  of,  207 ; fields  of 
enterprise  in,  208 

Tozzer,  Alfred  Marston,  Ph.D.,  2; 
elected  to  Council,  233 ; meeting  of  So- 
ciety, held  at  house  of,  307 
Trevelyan,  George  Macaulay,  Litt.D., 
elected  Associate  Member,  157;  ac- 
cepts, 161 


Sir  George  Otto,  elected  Associate 

Member,  1;  accepts,  5;  letter  of,  5-6; 
death,  118;  tribute  to,  121 
Trimountain,  276,  277,  283 
Truesdale,  Richard,  in  Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,  19 

Trumbull  (Trumble),  John,  399,  399  n 

Jonathan  {d  1785),  Governor  of 

Connecticut,  211;  and  the  nickname 
Brother  Jonathan,  270 

Tucker, , and  the  Great  Rebellion  in 

Harvard  College,  76  n 
Turell,  Rev.  Ebenezer  {d  1778),  26 
Turner, , 152 

Tuttle,  Anne,  wife  of  Richard  {d  1640), 
in  Boston  Book  of  Possessions,  8,  17 
Julius  Herbert,  199;  acknowledg- 
ment to,  286  n 

Richard  {d  1640),  8,  17 

Tyler,  Roy  all,  26 

Tymms,  Browne,  Boston  schoolmaster, 
131,  135,  141 

Tyng,  , and  the  Great  Rebellion  in 

Harvard  College,  76  n 

Edward  {d  1681),  in  Boston  Book  of 

Possessions,  19 

— ^ — William  {d  1653),  in  Boston  Book 
of  Possessions,  13,  16;  his  account  for 
printing  laws,  113,  114,  115 
Tyrrell,  Joseph  Burr,  M.A.,  elected 
Associate  Member,  53;  accepts,  118 

Uncle  Sam,  the  sobriquet,  origin  of, 
271 

Uniformity,  ecclesiastical,  difficulty  of 
enforcing,  in  England,  365  n 
Unitarian-Trinitarian  controversy  in  Har- 
vard College,  54 

United  States,  Congress,  authorizes 
(1798)  first  direct  tax  of  cities  and 
towns,  6 

Usher,  Hezekiah,  and  Sir  T.  Temple  in 
Acadian  fur  trade,  312,  313,  315 

ANDALE  (Vaidale),  Francis,  teacher 
of  French,  133,  135,  155 
Vanderbilt,  Cornelius  {d  1877),  and 
steamship  lines  to  San  Francisco,  238 
Vane,  Gov.  Sir  Henry  {d  1662),  error  as 
to  ownership  of  portrait  of,  52;  and  the 
Familist  controversy,  385;  opposition 
to,  and  loss  of  office,  387,  387  n 
Vassall,  William,  150,  152,  153,  155 
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Veale,  Abraham,  189  n 
Vinal,  John,  132,  135,  152;  sketch  of,  151 
Virgil,  read  in  Boston  Latin  School,  in 
colonial  times,  25,  27,  28 


Wadsworth,  Recompense  (dl713), 
Boston  schoolmaster,  131,  135,  139,  141 
Waite,  Gamaliel,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 21 

Richard,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 21 

Waker  (Walker?),  Isaacks,  215 
Walcott,  Hon.  Robert,  LL.B.,  elected 
Resident  Member,  157;  accepts,  161; 
elected  Corresponding  Secretary,  328 
Walker,  Charles,  M.D.  {d  1839),  and  the 
Great  Rebellion  in  Harvard  College, 
75  n,  77,  84,  87 

Rev.  James,  President  of  Harvard 

College,  59  n 

Richard,  318,  318  n;  and  Acadian 

affairs,  314 

Robert,  283,  283  n ; in  Boston  Book 

of  Possessions,  20 

Timothy  (d  1822),  and  constitu- 
tional convention,  N.  H.,  1778-79,  31 

William  {d  1684),  his  Treatise  of 

English  Particles,  used  in  Boston  Latin 
School,  in  colonial  times,  25,  25  n,  27, 
28 

Walley,  Thomas  (d  1806),  paper  on,  read, 
49 

Wallis, , 154 

Waples,  Margaret  (Shepard),  357,  358 

Ward, , 154,  156 

Benjamin,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 19 

Joseph,  Boston  schoolmaster,  133, 

135,  154,  156 

Rev.  Nathaniel  (d  1653),  370,  370  w; 

his  Body  of  Liberties,  114,  114  n 

Rev.  Samuel  (d  1640),  brother  of 

Rev.  Nathaniel,  370,  370  n 
Ware,  Rev.  Henry  (d  1845),  HolUs  Pro- 
fessor at  Harvard  College,  59,  69  n, 
79  n,  82  n,  84??,  99  ?i,  104,  107;  pro- 
motes reform,  96 

Horace  Everett,  287  n;  his  studies 

of  the  course  of  the  Arbella,  285,  287 
Warren,  Abraham,  Boston  schoolmaster, 
133,  135,  156 

Henrv,  and  Harvard  College  lot- 
tery, 176,  177,  180  n 

Gen.  Joseph  (d  1775),  letter  of,  read,  4 


Hon.  Winslow,  LL.B.,  death,  307; 

tribute  to,  322 

Washburn,  Charles  Grenfill,  A.B., 
death,  118;  tribute  to,  121 
Washington,  Judge  Bushrod  (d  1829),  108 

George,  letter  of,  read,  4 

Waterhouse,  Mrs.  , wife  of  Benja- 

min, extracts  from  commonplace  book 
of,  read,  54 

Benjamin,  M.D.  (d  1846),  54;  on 

conditions  at  Harvard  College  (1813), 
59 

Watertown,  naming  of,  277,  283 
Webb,  Henry,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 19 

Webber,  Rev.  Samuel  (d  1812),  President 
of  Harvard  College,  60 
Webster,  Daniel,  336,  338,  341;  changes 
attitude  on  protection  and  free  trade, 
330 

Noah,  nickname  of,  198 

Weld,  Daniel,  at  Harvard  College,  85,  86 

(Welde),  Rev.  Thomas  (d  1662), 

374;  and  T.  Shepard,  365,  365  n,  366, 
370.  See  also  Wells 

Wells,  Rev.  (possibly  Weld,  Rev. 

Thomas),  395 
Wells  Hills,  Me.,  299,  299  n 
Wentworth,  John  (d  1730),  Governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  117 

Thomas,  Baron  Wentworth,  187, 

188;  sketch  of,  189  ?i 

family,  in  New  Hampshire,  116 

Werdall,  William,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 18 
West,  Benjamin,  159  n 
Western  (hotel  in  Panama,  1850),  250 
Weston,  Robert  Dickson,  A.B.,  elected 
Registrar,  47,  127,  233,  328 
Wethersfield,  Conn.,  Indian  attack  on, 387 
Whaley,  George,  anecdote  of,  216,  217 
Wharton,  Rev.  Samuel,  370,  370  n,  395 
Wheeler,  Thomas,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 20 

WheelwTight,  Rev.  John  (d  1679),  9,  135; 
and  the  Familist  controversy,  386; 
banishment  of,  387 
Whetcomb,  Job,  surveyor,  218 
White,  Charitie,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 21 

Rev.  John  (d  1852),  73  n 

Samuel  (d  1769),  Boston  school- 
master, 132,  135,  147 
White  Mountains,  sighted  by  Winthrop’s 
company,  298;  as  a landmark,  298 
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WHITGIFT-WINTHROP 


Whitgift,  John,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 191 

Whitmore,  William  Henry,  cited,  on  Bos- 
ton Book  of  Possessions,  7,  9 
“Whitsun  Ales”  (Whitsuntide  festivals), 
358,  358  n 

Wigglesworth,  Edward  (d  1765),  teaches 
school  in  Boston,  131,  135,  141 
W'lLBUR,  Rev.  Earl  Morse,  D.D., 
elected  Corresponding  Member,  272; 
accepts,  307 

James  Benjamin,  death,  223;  trib- 
ute to,  226 

Willard,  Rev.  Joseph  (d  1804),  President 
of  Harvard  College,  son  of  Rev.  Samuel 
(d  1741),  58,  59,  167  n,  180  n,  182  n; 
for  the  Corporation,  petitions  General 
Court  regarding  lottery,  169  n 
Sidney  (d  1856),  and  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 82  n,  107 

Simon,  on  commission  for  govern- 
ment of  Lancaster,  220 

Williams,  , Boston  schoolmaster, 

133,  135,  152 

John,  and  Harvard  College  lottery, 

183,  186 

Nathaniel  (d  1738),  headmaster  of 

Boston  Latin  School,  26,  131,  135,  137, 
139,  141,  142,  143,  144,  145;  his  state- 
ment of  methods  used  in  Boston  Latin 
School,  1712,  22-26,  22  n;  sketch  of, 
138 

Stanley  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  elected 

Corresponding  Member,  3;  accepts,  5; 
his  paper.  Some  Unpublished  Letters 
of  Jonathan  Edwards,  read,  51 
Williamson,  Joseph,  258 

Sir  Joseph,  317 

WTliamstown,  lottery  in,  170 
WJllis,  Nicholas,  in  Boston  Book  of  Pos- 
sessions, 19 

Willoughby,  Francis,  347 
Wilson,  Dr.  Edmund  (?),  365,  365  n,  368, 
369 

Edvan  Bidwell,  48 

Rev.  John  (d  1667),  348,  384,  384  n; 

property  of,  as  listed  in  Boston  Book 
of  Possessions,  13,  16;  takes  part  in 
forming  church  at  Charlestown,  1630, 
275,  365  n 

Samuel,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  the 

sobriquet  Uncle  Sam,  271 
William,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 18 

Windy  Saturday,  379 


Wing,  Robert,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 20 

Winship  (Winshop),  Edward,  399,  399  n 
Winslow,  Edward,  Kennebec  lands  of,  314 
Edward  (d  1655),  Governor  of  Plym- 
outh Colony,  400  n 

Winsor,  Justin,  cited,  on  Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,  9 

Winthrop,  Adam,  father  of  Gov.  John 
(d  1649),  193;  G.  L.  Kittredge  speaks 
on  verses  by,  187-194;  text  of  verses, 
188;  auditor  of  accounts  at  St.  John’s 
College,  188  n 

Anne,  daughter  of  Adam.  See 

Fownes 

Deane  (Dean),  in  Boston  Book  of 

Possessions,  12,  13,  16 

Elizabeth  (Fownes),  wife  of  Henry. 

See  Feake 

Frederic,  A.B.,  meetings  of  So- 
ciety held  at  house  of,  5,  37,  49,  119, 
157,  224;  on  Nominating  Committee, 
30,  53 

Grenville  Lindall,  LL.B.,  elected 

Resident  Member,  272;  accepts,  307 

Henry  (d  1630),  son  of  Gov.  John 

(d  1649),  193 

Gov.  John  (d  1649),  114,  209,  214, 

387  n,  388  n,  397 ; probably  listed  on 
page  1 (now  lost)  of  Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,  12,  16;  quoted,  on  settlers 
of  Nashaway  (Lancaster),  205;  cited, 
on  reasons  for  Puritan  migration,  205; 
entrance  into  colonial  affairs,  273; 
elected  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony,  274;  takes  part  in  form- 
ing church,  274-275;  Boston  house  of, 
277,  283;  justice  of  the  peace,  277,  282; 
journal  of,  deciphered  by  J.  Savage, 
279,  280;  only  source  for  determining 
course  of  the  Arbella,  286;  detailed 
discussion  of  remarks  and  sketches  re- 
lating to  course  from  the  Grand  Banks 
to  Massachusetts,  287-306;  tomb  of, 
281,  281  n;  Charlestown  house,  282 
John  (d  1676),  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut, son  of  Gov.  John  (d  1649), 
194,  213,  273;  his  education  and  in- 
terests, 210-211,  221;  sets  up  iron 
works,  212;  interest  in  Nashaway 
(Lancaster),  212,  221,  222 

John  (d  1779),  director  of  Harvard 

College  lottery,  165,  165  n 

Robert  Charles  (d  1894),  56,  64;  on 

burial  of  Gov.  Winthrop,  281  n 
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Stephen  (d  1658),  son  of  Gov.  John 

(d  1649),  perhaps  listed  on  page  2 (now 
lost)  of  Boston  Book  of  Possessions,  13, 
16 

Wirt,  William  (d  1834),  257 

WiswaU,  Peleg  {d  1767),  Boston  school- 
master, 131,  135,  138,  142,  144,  146, 
147,  151,  152 

Witchcraft,  belief  in,  in  England,  c 1633, 
364,  380  n 

Wolfe,  Reinolde  & Richard  Harrison 
(Harison),  London  printers,  189  n 

Woodbridge,  John,  Boston  schoolmaster, 
130,  135,  136 

Woodbury,  James  Trask  (d  1861),  diffi- 
culties at  Harvard  College  vith  re- 
bellious element  of  his  class,  74,  80,  81, 
81  n,  83,  84,  85,  86 

Levi  (d  1851),  74  n 

Woodcock,  Thomas,  story  from  Note- 
book of,  about  T.  Shepard,  360  n;  on 
storm  encountered  by  Shepard’s  com- 
pany, 380  n 

Woodhouse,  Richard,  in  Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,  21 

Woodmancy,  John,  Boston  schoolmaster, 
136 

John,  merchant,  136 


Woodmansey  {d  1667),  Robert,  Boston 
schoolmaster,  131,  135,  136 

Woods,  Alva  (d  1887),  63 

Woodward,  Nathaniel,  in  Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,  19,  21 

Robert,  in  Boston  Book  of  Posses- 
sions, 20 

Wotton,  Sir  Henry,  epitaph  of,  on  two 
lovers,  278 

Wren,  Matthew,  Bishop  of  Ely,  353  n 

Wright,  , elected  to  Congress  from 

California,  241 

John  (d  1869),  at  Harvard  College, 

73,  75 

Goodwin  & Stockw'ell,  lottery  office, 

173  n 

Wroth,  Lawrence  Counselman,  A.B., 
elected  Associate  Member,  161;  ac- 
cepts, 223 

^CeNOPHON,  read  in  Boston  Latin 
School,  in  colonial  times,  28 


IALE  College,  63 

Young,  Alexander,  279;  edits  Rev.  T. 
Shepard’s  Autobiography,  345 
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